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Published  a  few  days  before 
the  war,  this  remarkable  book 
received  the  unqualified  praise 
of  the  German  Crown  Prince. 


The  German 
Empire’s 
Hour  of  Destiny 

COLONEL  H.  FROBENIUS 

With  Preface  by  Sir  Valentine  Chirol 

Formerly  Foreign  Editor  of  the  London  Times 

THIS  remarkably  prophetic  book,  on 
its  publication  in  Germany  a  few  days 
before  the  war,  received  the  warm  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  Crown  Prince.  Colonel  Fro- 
benius,  an  officer  of  the  German  army,  with 
a  soldier’s  blunt  frankness,  here  reveals  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  Kaiser’s  startling 
challenge  to  Europe  and  his  defiance  of  the 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  He  definitely 
forecasts  the  present  war  and  gives  astonish¬ 
ing  minute  details  of  its  probable  strategy. 

12mo.  $1.00  net.  Postage  10  cents 


NINTH  LARGE  EDITION  of  the 
book  everyone  is  talking  about. 

7  Times  to  Tress  in  2  Months 


The  Secrets 
of  the  German 
War  Office 


By  DR.  ARMGAARD  KARL  GRAVES 

Secret  Agent 

With  the  Collaboration  of  Edward  Fox 

T JNPRECEDENTED  and  astounding 
Lv  revelations  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
German  Secret  Service  Department.  Dr. 
Graves,  who  recently  was  imprisoned  by 
England  for  spying  at  Rosyth,  tells  his  tale 
without  concealment  or  hesitation  from  the 
day  when  he  entered  the  “spy  school”  at 
Berlin  to  the  day  when  he  finally  left  the 
service  in  disgust.  From  the  first  page — a 
scene  at  question  time  in  the  English  Par¬ 
liament — to  the  end  of  the  story,  the  interest 
and  excitement  never  flags. 

Illustrated.  8vo.  $1 .50  net.  Postage  1J+  cents 


HOW  THE  GREAT  WAR  IS  CONDUCTED 

The  Modem  Army  in  Action 


By  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  F.  O’RYAN 

Commanding  N.  Y.  Division  of  National  Guard 


and 


Captain  W.  D.  A.  ANDERSON,  U.S.A. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  formerly  Instructor  in  Military  Science  at  West  Point 


An  elementary  study  of  the  science  of  modern  warfare,  which  tells  how  the 
great  armies  are  mobilized,  how  they  are  fed  and  how  they  are  transported 

Introduction  by  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A. 

AS  a  practical  study  of  military  operations  it  will  be  of  great 
-  interest  to  the  layman,  and  of  invaluable  service  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  National  Guard,  who  have  no  time  to  study  or 
digest  an  advanced  technical  study  of  strategy.  Much  that  has 
been  printed  in  the  daily  press  about  the  strategy  of  the  great  war 
is  grotesque  and  improbable.  This  book  will  enable  everyone  to 
easily  follow  the  movements  of  the  great  armies  and  determine  their 
future  action  where  lines  are  established  by  military  precedent. 

8vo.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  Postage  Id  cents 
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Iron  Vases , 
Settees ,  Garden 
and  Drinking 
Fountains 


Dept.  F,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
“The  World’s  Greatest  Iron 
Fence  Builders  ” 


Iron  Statuary, 
Stable  Fittings , 
Lamp  Standards 
and  Lanterns 


A  Fence  Especially  for  YOUR  Home 


’  I  'HE  FENCE  is  part  of  your  home  and  grounds.  It  must  har- 
A  monize  with  the  style  of  the  building  and  landscape  features 
or  you  have  an  architectural  discord. 

Stewart  Iron  Fence  and  Gates  are  designed  and  built  by  master 
craftsmen.  Their  perfect  symmetry  in  design  and  construction  appeals  to  every  lover 
of  wrought-iron  work. 

Blue  Prints,  Photos,  Book  of  Designs,  Catalog,  etc.,  sent  Free,  if  you  will  tell  us  what 
you  have  in  mind.  A  brief  description  of  your  property  will  be  of  material  assistance 
to  us  in  making  suggestions. 


15'he  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 


POWER 

LAWN  MOWER 

Combination  Mower  and  a>Ar\r\ 
Roller  38-Inch  Cut  $400 


THIS  newest  machine  is  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  1914  model,  and  carries 
many  improvements  that  will  interest  those  who  have  the  care  of  large  lawns- - 
golf  courses — parks,  etc. 

A  5  horse  power  motor  (S.A.E.  rating)  with  four  adjustable  cutter  blades,  38  inches 
wide,  and  a  roller  IS  inches  in  diameter,  it  cuts  8  acres  per  day  at  a  speed  of  one  to  four 
and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  at  an  operating  cost  of  only  30  cents  per  day.  It  climbs 
35%  grades,  cuts  closely  and  evenly,  is  easily  guided  around  walks,  trees  and  shrubbery 
and  rolls  the  turf  as  well  as  cutting  the  grass,  leaving  the  lawn  in  perfect  condition. 
Neither  hand  propelled  nor  horse  drawn  mowers  can  compete  with  this  machine  in 
satisfactory  results,  economy  of  operation  and  all-round  efficiency. 

The  Ideal  Junior  a  smaller  power  mower  for  $225. 


Write  for  catalog  and  complete  description  of 
various  sized  power  mowers. 

Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co. 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 
403  Kalamazoo  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Combination 

Mower 

and 

Roller 

'38*incb 


Rearrange  Your  Pictures 

_ Whenever  You  Desire _ 


IF  your  walls  are  papered  with  Max- 
welton  there  will  be  no  ugly  spots  to  show 
where  they  were  hung.  No  other  papers  are 
as  proof  against  light  and  alkali. 

Plain  papers  are  always  in  good  taste  and 
Maxweltons  look  well,  with  or  without 
pictures. 

Maxwelton  Scotch  Duplex  Oatmeal  papers 
are  made  in  Scotland  and  imported  solely  by 
us. 

Write  us  today  for  samples  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 


S.  A.  MAXWELL  &  CO. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .  37 — 35th  Street 

Chicago  ....  3636  Iron  Street 
Kansas  City,  1600  Baltimore  Avenue 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 
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Real  Estate 

City  Conveniences  in  Attractive  Surroundings 

Riverdale-  (Cf|t §*  j  g.  Y  rfi?*  -axv  242d  Street 
on-Hudson  lEvUSjvUIl  &  Broadway 

OVERLOOKING  VAN  CORTLANDT  PARK 

YESTERDAY 

Since  Colonial  days  a  part  of  a 
large  estate;  recently  divided  to 
meet  the  demand  for  High  Class 
country  residences  in  the  section. 

TODAY 

A  colony  of  twenty-four  handsome 
homes  amid  picturesque  hills  and 
woodlands,  in  New  York  City.  All 
city  improvements. 

TOMORROW 

Its  country  charm  and  the  personnel 
of  its  landowners  is  insured  by  careful 
restrictions,  and  its  300-foot  elevation 
guards  against  encroachments  of  the 
city.  Added  is  the  steadily-increasing 
value  of  the  plots. 

Booklet  and  full  particulars  on  request 

DELAF1ELD  ESTATE 

25  Cedar  Street  Tel.  277  John  New  York 


An  Unusual  Bargain 

This  beautiful  Dutch  Colonial 
home  in  the  finest  residential 
section  of  Bergen  County 
(Palisade),  N.  J.  Ten  large 
rooms,  two  baths,  all  modern 
improvements  and  in  first- 
class  condition.  An  all-year 
home.  Can  be  bought  at  a 
most  reasonable  price. 

For  full  information  and 
photographs,  address 
Box  S,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 
31  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BUNGALOWS 

Send  $1.00  for  new  edition 
CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW  HOMES 
the  accepted  authority  on  Bung-alow-Building 
Small  book,  showing  38  small 
Bungalows,  25c.  postpaid, 

THE  BUNG ALOWCR AFT  CO. 

507  Chamber  of  Commerce  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


'  *J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING  ’ 


Never  needs  coating.  An  excellent  fire  protection. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

u  tV.  Johna-Manville  Co.  New  York  and  every  large  city 


RUGS— MADE  TO  ORDER 

Put  individuality  into  your  rugs!  “You  select  the  colors — we’ll 
make  the  rug.’’  Any  length,  any  width — seamless  up  to  16  feet. 
Order  through  your  furnisher.  Write  us  for  color  card — to-day. 

THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Expect  to  Build 
Don’t  Miss  This  Offer 

At  the  time  you  are  planning  that  new  home 
and  naturally  desire  to  study  the  ideas  of  sev¬ 
eral  leading  architects  who  specialize  on  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  moderate-cost  type  you  can  get 
valuable  suggestions  from 

beautiful  designs,  plans  and  details  shown  in  eight  issues  of 

pmlbtng  £Jge 

The  National  Building  Publication  with  a  Monthly 
Circulation  of  25,000  among  Builders,  Architects,  Owners 

The  information  contained  in  Building  Age,  both  in  the  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  pages,  is  of  the  keenest  interest  to  home  builders,  and  will  enable  you  to  in¬ 
troduce  numerous  features  in  your  new  home,  that  add  to  the  convenience, 
comfort  and  value,  without  material  additional  cost.  Building  Age  also  con¬ 
tains  data  that  should  save  you  many  dollars. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  price  of  these  eight  numbers  is  81.60.  We  will  mail  a  set  to  you  for  special  price  of  81.00 
if  you  order  at  once  and  mention  House  &  Garden.  Don’t  delay,  as  the  supply  is  very  limited 


THIS  $1.00  SHOULD  SAVE  YOU  HUNDREDS 


BUILDING  AGE,  144  39th  St.  Building,  New  York  City. 

For  enclosed  31-00  send  the  eight  numbers,  according  to  special  offer  in  House  &  Garden. 

N  ame. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Address. 


Builders  and  Contractors 

THE  man  who  is  contemplating  build¬ 
ing  a  house  is  entering  upon  a 
field  in  which  he  has  probably  had  very 
little  or  no  previous  experience.  To  the 
average  man  it  is  one  of  the  important 
events  in  his  life,  as  well  as  meaning  the 
investment  of  a  large  share  of  his  sav¬ 
ings.  Experience  has  long  since  shown 
that  the  services  of  an  architect  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  and  this,  the  first  step,  is  one 
that  should  be,  and  generally  is,  care¬ 
fully  considered.  The  second  is  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  builder,  but  this  is  apt  to  be 
considered  of  minor  importance  and  sel¬ 
dom  given  the  proper  attention. 

A  builder  is  apt  to  be  judged  solely  by 
the  estimate  he  submits.  If  the  owner 
and  the  architect  would  devote  half  as 
much  time  and  thought  to  investigating 
the  class  and  character  of  work  done  by 
the  contractors  furnishing  the  estimates 
as  they  do  to  the  fingers  themselves  there 
would  be  better  and  more  durable  houses 
built.  Money  spent  on  a  home  can  never 
be  as  economically  spent  as  when  the 
house  is  being  built  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  always  costly  to  go  over  work  that  has 
proved  unsatisfactory. 

In  making  up  a  list  of  prospective  bid¬ 
ders,  only  those  should  be  selected  who 
confine  themselves  to  work  of  a  character 
similar  to  the  ideal  of  the  man  planning 
a  house.  A  man  planning  to  build  a 
country  home,  with  barns  and  dairy, 
would  hardly  employ  the  services  of  an 
architect  whose  specialty  is  model  tene¬ 
ments.  The  same  discrimination  should 
be  used  regarding  a  builder’s  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Where  a  list  of  contractors  has 
not  been  carefully  prepared  the  owner  will 
be  surprised  at  the  wide  range  of  quota¬ 
tions.  He  is  sure  to  feel  that  the  builder 
submitting  the  highest  figure  is  desirous 
of  making  a  larger  profit  than  he  should, 
while  the  contractor  submitting  the  low¬ 
est  is  considered  one  satisfied  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit.  The  fact  is,  both  are  prob¬ 
ably  expecting  to  make  just  about  the 
same  percentage  of  profit.  They  are  sim¬ 
ply  planning  to  furnish  a  different  charac¬ 
ter  of  work. 

If  a  contractor  has  spent  years  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  training  a  well-paid  force  of 
employees  and  obtains  his  material  only 
from  the  mills  turning  out  the  best  grades, 
his  estimate  is  sure  to  be  high,  and  yet  in 
many  cases  is  worth  more  than  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  it  and  the  estimate  of  a 
contractor  doing  a  different  class  of  work. 
The  house  in  each  case  when  completed 
may  legally,  if  not  fully,  comply  with  the 
architect’s  plans  and  specifications. 
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With  the  improvement  of  commutation 
service  and  the  advent  of  the  motor,  beau¬ 
tiful  homes  are  being  built  in  constantly 
widening  circles  with  the  large  cities  as 
centers.  This  character  of  work  is  en¬ 
larging  and  developing  the  field  of  the 
architect  and  the  many  types  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  has  also  produced  builders  of 
merit  who  confine  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  erecting  of  country  estates.  Many 
of  these  builders  are  located  outside  of 
the  large  cities  and  are  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  realize  and  handle  the  difficult  and 
varied  problems  peculiar  to  country  work. 
These  problems  include,  in  addition  to 
the  house,  the  garage,  stables  and  dairy 
barns ;  the  grading  and  roads  and  the 
lighting,  water  and  sewage  disposal  sys¬ 
tems. 

After  the  builder  has  been  selected  the 
owner  should  realize  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  completed  house  has  been 
definitely  fixed  and  that  it  is  the  builder 
who  is  to  make  a  reality  out  of  a  dream. 

A  word  might  be  said  here  regarding 
plans  and  specifications  furnished  by 
architects.  These  should  not  be  loosely 
and  carelessly  drawn,  nor  should  they  be 
filled  with  technicalities  and  permit  only 
of  narrow  or  limited  interpretation.  In 
the  first  case,  an  unscrupulous  builder  is 
sure  to  take  advantage  of  the  owner.  In 
the  second  case,  a  careful  builder,  and  the 
very  kind  that  should  be  desired,  will  esti¬ 
mate  higher  than  he  would  for  the  same 
character  of  work  under  proper  specifica¬ 
tions.  An  inexperienced  estimator  and 
builder  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble  and 
cause  the  owner  delay  and  expense  that 
no  time  penalty  or  bonding  company  will 
ever  fully  repay. 

Some  architects,  even  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions,  so  word  their  specifications  as 
to  oblige  the  builder  to  purchase  the  ma¬ 
terial  or  work  of  certain  manufacturers. 
Under  these  limitations  the  sub-contractor 
takes  advantage,  in  his  quotation,  of  the 
builder,  and  increases  the  cost  to  the 
owner.  The  reliable  contractor,  who 
must  stand  back  of  his  work  for  a  year 
or  more  after  completion,  hesitates  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  for  the  material 
or  workmanship,  in  the  selection  of  which 
he  has  no  choice. 

The  builder’s  lot  is  not  an  easy  one ; 
his  work  requiring  the  services  of  arti¬ 
sans  and  mechanics  of  many  trades,  and 
his  materials  he  must  procure  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  relying  in  many 
cases  on  promises  of  delivery  and  quality 
beyond  his  control.  His  work  is  all  done 
in  the  open,  subject  to  interruptions  and 
delays  due  to  climatic  conditions.  Each 
house  he  builds  is  different  from  the  last, 
presenting  new  problems  often  unforeseen 
until  after  the  actual  work  is  started. 

The  owner  and  architect  should  fre¬ 
quently  visit  the  building  as  the  work 
progresses  and  confer  with  the  builder, 
assisting  him  in  settling  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  sure  to  arise.  The  owner 
will  find  on  these  visits  that  many  things 
about  the  house  will  look  different  from 


The  Two  Expositions  in  California 

— The  Pan-California  Exposition  in  San  Diego,  now  open,  and  the  great  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  which  opens  February  20 — are  described 
in  a  masterly  way,  in  current  issues  of 

The  Takes 

Magazine  1  fpl  V/j0l  you 

that  |  there 

Whether  or  not  you  intend  visiting  the  Coast  this  year  you  should  not  miss  these 
authoritative  articles  and  beautiful  pictures.  They  will  give  you  a  thrill  of  pride 
as  an  American  that  our  own  country  is  thus  engaged  while  so  many  other  nations 
are  devastated  by  war.  These  are  only  two  of  the  special  features  in  TRAVEL. 

Will  You  Join  Our  Winter  Tour? 

The  coming  months  promise  some  unusually  interesting  trips.  There  will  be  timely 
visits  to  the  theater  of  war,  and  equally  timely  jaunts  in  our  own  land.  This  year 
TRAVEL  is  all  the  more  a  necessity,  now  that  so  many  lanes  of  foreign  communi¬ 
cation  are  closed.  With  this  sparkling  magazine  on  your  table  you  are  still  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

The  December  TRAVEL  Free 

The  December  number  contains  an 
authoritative  account  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Exposition  by  Hamilton  Wright, 

Director  of  Publicity,  and  many  ex¬ 
clusive  pictures.  While  our  supply 
lasts  we  will  be  glad  to  send  it  free 
to  readers  who  take  advantage  of  the 
six  months’  offer  opposite. 


Pin  a  Dollar  Bill  to  This 


SPECIAL  TRIP  TICKET 

Return  this  ticket  to  the  publishers  with  $1  and  you  will  get 
SIX  numbers  of  TRAVEL  beginning  with  the  beautiful  Jan¬ 
uary  number,  and  in  addition  a  copy  of  the  December  num¬ 
ber,  containing  the  San  Francisco  article. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  6  CO.,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City 
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In  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this 
country  to  establish  a  weekly  publication  expressive 
of  the  lighter  side  of  American  life  and  letters ,  none 
has  so  completely  won  its  way  to  popular  favor  as 

THE  REBORN 


Most  of  the  witty,  satirical  stories  of  the  day 
have  their  start  in  its  columns.  Its  color  pages  each 
week  are  well  worthy  of  framing.  They  represent 
the  best  work  of  the  leading  American,  English, 
French  and  German  colorists.  It  is  by  long  odds 
the  most  brilliantly  edited  weekly  ever  launched  on 
this  side  of  the  water. 

Go  to  Your  Nearest  News-stand  and  Get 
This  Week’s  PUCK — or  send  us  $1.00 
for  a  Three-months’  Trial  Subscription. 

PUCK  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION,  301  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 


At  Wholesale  Prices 


Big  Supply  of  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  Plum,  pear,  quince, 
cherry,  grape  vines,  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees,  roses,  plants,  etc. 
Highest  grade  and  true  to 
name.  Best  New  Fruits. 
Free  catalogue  gives  valu¬ 
able  advice.  “Thirty  Years 
with  Fruits  and  Flowers” 
or  C.  A.  Green’s 
Book  on  Can¬ 
ning  Fruit — 
/ree.Writetoday. 

Green's  Nursery  Co. 

10  WaU  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


K&wanee,  Smokeless 
Firebox  Boilers 
Cut  Coal  Costs 


STANLEY’S  HINGES 

The  Standard  of  Quality  the  world 
over.  Before  buying  the  hardware 
for  your  new  home,  write  for  booklet 
"Properly  Hung  Doors.” 

Department  "H.” 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain  Connecticut 


what  they  did  on  the  plans.  If  the  build¬ 
er  is  selected  with  care  and  is  receiving  a 
fair  price  for  his  work  he  will  be  glad  to 
make  changes  and  substitutions. 

It  is  the  builder  who  has  taken  a  con¬ 
tract  calling  for  a  class  of  work  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar,  and  who  conse¬ 
quently  estimated  too  low,  that  will  try  to 
make  up  his  shortage  by  overcharging  for 
extra  work. 

The  owner  will  generally  find  the  build¬ 
er  a  very  practical  man ;  a  man  who  is 
exerting  his  best  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  architect’s  specifications  and  plans ; 
complete  his  contract  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  owner ;  establishes  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  good  work  and  still  have  his 
books  show  a  profit. 


Some  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Books 

THE  man  who  loves  his  garden,  loves 
to  potter  around  in  it  and  watch 
his  labor  grow  to  burgeoning  beauty,  is  in¬ 
variably  interested  in  books  on  the  garden 
and  the  plant  and  animal  neighbors  that 
inhabit  it.  For  such  are  several  volumes 
issued  this  fall  from  the  house  of  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.  Two  little  books 
made  to  slip  into  the  pocket  are  best  for 
companions  on  the  cross-country  tramp: 
“Wild  Fruits  of  the -Countryside,”  by  F. 
Edward  Hulme,  a  collection  of  concise 
plant  descriptions  illustrated  with  colored 
plates:  and  “Toadstools  and  Mushroom 
of  the  Countryside,”  by  Edward  F.  Stop, 
in  which,  with  camera  and  pen,  the  author 
bags  an  interesting  game.  No  less  inter¬ 
esting  is  Mr.  Stop’s  other  volume,  “Mess¬ 
mates,”  a  popular  account  of  what  science 
terms  Commensalism  and  Symbiosis — the 
remarkable  partnerships  habitually  set  up 
between  animals  totally  unrelated,  and 
even  between  animals  and  plants. 

That  plants  do  many  things  that  human 
beings  do  is  the  subject  of  Royal  Dixon’s 
interesting  volume,  “The  Human  Side  of 
Plants.”  In  a  scientifically  accurate  but 
popular  style  he  tells  of  the  plants  that  go 
to  sleep,  walk,  swim,  defend  themselves, 
rob,  fish,  dance,  keep  servants  and  build 
airships.  The  book  reads  with  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  a  romance. 

A  genuine  contribution  to  garden  litera¬ 
ture  is  found  in  Walter  P.  Wright  s  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  “Garden  Trees  and 
Shrubs.”  To  read  this  book  is  to  learn 
not  alone  many  new  secrets  about  old  va¬ 
rieties,  but  the  whole  story  of  the  new 
kinds  that  have  been  discovered  of  late. 

For  the  dog  and  pet  fancier  are  two 
volumes  of  practical  instruction :  “Dogs, 
Their  Selection,  Keeping  and  Breeding,” 
by  F.  T.  Barton:  and  “Pets  and  How  to 
Keep  Them,”  by  Frank  Finn.  The  latter 
is  suitable  for  the  boy  who  is  just  enter¬ 
ing  upon  that  time  when  he  takes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  birds  and  beasts  about  him. 
For  that  same  lad  at  a  later  date — and 
even  for  his  grown-ups — is  a  bully  vol¬ 
ume,  “Every  Man  His  Own  Mechanic,”  a 
simple  guide  to  work  in  the  tool  shop. 
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Exercise  for  the  Dog 

AS  winter  closes  in  and  snow  and  slush 
make  bad  going  under  foot,  the 
majority  of  house  dogs  prefer  lying  in 
front  of  the  open  wood  fire  or  beside  the 
radiator  to  hustling  around  out  of  doors. 
Put  them  outside  to  amuse  themselves, 
and  they  yelp  shiveringly  at  the  door  to 
gain  readmittance.  Leave  them  to  their 
own  devices  indoors,  and  they  accumulate 
fat,  laziness  and  a  passion  for  their  own 
luxurious  comfort.  There  is  no  harm  in  a 
reasonable  amount  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
but  an  excess  leads  to  serious  trouble. 
The  remedy,  of  course,  is  regular  exer¬ 
cise. 

The  importance  of  proper  exercise  to 
the  well-being  of  dogs  can  scarcely  be 
overrated.  It  is  just  as  essential  as  with 
human  beings,  and  the  results  of  its  neg¬ 
lect  are  similar. 

By  proper  exercise  is  meant  a  good  run 
of  at  least  fifteen  minutes  daily.  If  you 
can  possibly  do  so,  arrange  for  the  dog  to 
get  this  exercise  when  off  the  leash ;  half 
an  hour  of  free  running  is  worth  more 
than  half  a  day  of  sedate  promenading 
at  the  south  end  of  a  five-foot  leather 
thong. 

Do  not,  however,  let  your  dog’s  run 
be  unsupervised,  else  he  is  apt  to  get  in¬ 
to  trouble,  do  those  things  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  leave  undone  those 
things  which  he  ought  to  have  done.  Go 
out  with  him  and  keep  him  on  the  move. 
There  is  no  cause  to  worry  if  he  gets  wet 
or  muddy  or  covered  with  snow,  pro¬ 
vided  he  keeps  actively  on  the  go;  only 
delicate  toys  are  endangered  by  such  ad¬ 
venture.  But  when  you  return  to  the 
house,  get  him  dry  as  speedily  as  may  be. 

Exercise  of  this  sort  is  an  easy  enough 
thing  in  the  country,  but  in  the  city  it  is 
not  so  simple.  There  local  ordinances,  as 
well  as  your  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
dog  and  the  feelings  of  other  people, 
usually  preclude  a  free  run,  and  you  are 
forced  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  leash 
or  chain  and  a  walk  more  or  less  re¬ 
stricted  between  the  confines  of  brick  and 
mortar.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to 
extend  the  time  limit,  for  the  value  of  ex¬ 
ercise  as  a  health  producer  varies  as  the 
number  of  steps  the  dog  takes,  which  lat¬ 
ter  factor  is  naturally  diminished  when 
the  dog  is  attached  to  you  by  a  tether. 
So  make  your  own  daily  walk  a  sharp, 
brisk  one,  and  take  the  dog  along.  Go  a 
mile  or  two  miles  if  there  is  time,  and 
whenever  opportunity  offers  extend  the 
distance  so  that  the  dog  is  reasonably 
tired  when  you  return. 

Apart  from  the  purely  bodily  benefit 
induced  by  brisk  exercise,  the  dog  which 
receives  it  regularly  is  far  more  alert  and 
companionable  than  his  lazy  brother.  He 
has  a  spirit  of  get-up-and-go  that  is  a 
satisfaction  to  himself  and  to  the  people 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Robert  S.  Lemmon. 


KENNEL  DEPARTMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  advice  to  those  interested 
in  dogs.  The  manager  will  gladly  answer  any  troublesome  questions. 
Address  “ Kennel  Department”  and  enclose  a  self-addressed  envelope. 


SCOTTISH 

TERRIERS 


For  Sale  and  at  Stud — 
Make  BestCompanions. 
Equally  at  Home  in 
House  or  Stable. 


WALESCOTT  KENNELS,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


The  MIDK1FF  COCKER  SPANIELS 

Are  the  most  adaptable  pets,  companions  and  house 
dogs.  Our  breeding  is  of  the  highest  standard  of 
efficiency  in  quality,  breeding  and  intelligence. 

And  while  we  are  the  largest  and  most  successful 
breeders  and  exhibitors  of  the  breed  in  the  world,  we 
sell  our  puppies  and  matured  dogs  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  For  full  particulars,  state  your  wants  to 

THE  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


American  Kennels 

Most  up-to-date,  largest  establishment  of  its 
kind.  St.  Bernards,  Great  Danes,  Jumbo 
Black  Newfoundlands,  $15  up;  English  Bulls, 
grown  and  puppies,  also  Bitches  in  whelp, 
Boston  Terriers,  French  Bulls,  $15  up;  Scotch 
Collies  all  ages,  $7.50  up-  Irish  Terriers, 
Airedales,  $15  up;  white  Esquimouxs,  $15 
up;  Toy  Fox  Terriers,  $5  up;  Bull  Terriers,  $10 
up;  Toy  white  silk  Poodles,  the  real  small 
kind,  from  3-pound  parents,  smallest  ob¬ 
tainable,  $i5,  all  pedigreed  stock;  Toy  Pom¬ 
eranians  and  Pekingese  Spaniels,  grown  and 
puppies,  $20  up.  Everything  for  the  dog. 
State  wants.  We  ship  anywhere.  233  Third  Ave.  New  York  City. 


Winning  French  Balls 

FOR  SALE 

Ch.  Lulu  Amor  and  his  sister,  Cog- 
nette  Amor  (12  lbs.)  Two  splendid 
white  and  brindle  French  Bulls  are 
offered  for  sale. 

A1  so  Bon  des  Tuilleries 
Mignonne  des  Tuilleries 
Gazette  des  Tuilleries 
Madu  des  Tuilleries 

Bon  and  Madu  are  handsome  black  brindles  and  win¬ 
ners  on  the  other  side,  while  Lulu  Amor  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  description. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  become  the  owner  of  some 
of  the  best  French  Bull  blood  in  the  world. 

MRS.  THOS.  W.  LARSEN  KX^S.V. 


CHOW-CHOWS 

Pedigreed  Chow  Puppies,  male 
and  female.forsale  at  moderate 
prices.  Best  breeding;  Im¬ 
ported  champion  stock. 

Bred  in  Old  Kentucky. 


For  further  particulars  address  COL.  NELSON  J.  EDWARDS,  Covington,  Ky. 


Do  You  Want  to  Buy  a  Dog  ? 

If  you  do,  and  want  any  advice  on  the  best  breed 
for  your  purpose,  write  to  us.  If  you  don’t  see 
what  you  want  in  these  columns,  we  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  the  name  of  a  reliable  Kennel  that 
breeds  your  kind  of  dog. 

Manager,  Kennel  Department,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN, 
31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


EQUAL  PARTNERS 

Is  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
child  and  his  pet.  They  share  each 
day’s  joys  and  sorrows  on  an  equal  basis . 
and  the  welfare  of  one  is  the  welfare  of 
the  other.  Put  your  child  in  partnership 
with  the  Ideal  pet — one  of  our  Persian 
Kittens. 

BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED  CATTERY 
Kennels:  Haabrouck  Heights,  N.  J 

Address  all  communications  to 
N.  Y.  Office:  112  O  Carnegie  Hall 
Telephone  3691  Columbus 


The  Architectural  Record,  2250  Lewisohn  Bldg., 
New  York. 

Send  me  free  the  1914  Country  House  Number 
and  the  November  and  December,  1914,  issues 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  the  full  year  1915, 
for  which  I  enclose  $3  (the  regular  yearly  price). 

Name . 

Address . 


Important  to  Those 
Who  Expect  to  Build 

When  planning  to  build,  get  the  ideas  of  leading 
architects,  regarding  best  design,  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  and  appropriate  furnishings.  This  will  aid 
in  deciding  about  your  own  plans,  when  you  con¬ 
sult  your  architect.  You  will  profit  from  the 
hundreds  of  designs  beautifully  illustrated  each 
month  in 


Architectural  ftecorli 

The  Rational  Magazine  for  Architects,  Builders  and  Owners 
with  the  largest  professional  circulation 

In  the  business  section  are  illustrated  and 
described  the  latest  and  best  building  specialties 
that  add  so  much  to  the  comfort,  convenience  and 
value  of  the  modern  home,  without  materially 
increasing  initial  cost;  this  information  may  mean 
a  saving  of  many  dollars  to  you. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON 
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1  Paris  is  still  the  Fashion  Center 

Paris,  even  in  these  days  of  the  Great  War,  remains  the  fashion 
center  of  the  world. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  heads  of  the  leading  dressmaking 
establishments  have  gone  to  the  front,  nevertheless  the  designers, 
the  women  who  actually  create  the  styles,  remain  in  Paris  and 
go  on  with  their  work. 

Our  correspondents  likewise  have  remained  abroad 
and  through  their  ingenuity  and  tact,  our  European 
fashion  service  has  suffered  no  interruption  whatever. 

We  have  overcome  all  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
communicating  with  Europe,  for  the  Harper’s  Bazar 
policy  of  Service  to  its  readers  makes  everything 
possible,  no  matter  what  the  cost  or  the  energy 
necessary. 

The  authentic  Paris  models  shown  in  every 
number  of  Harper’s  Bazar  will  be  of  unusual  value 
to  you  at  this  time  ttierefore.  A  great  variety  of 
styles  is  being  offered  in  the  shops  and  it  is 
difficult  for  a  woman  to  choose  unless  she  knows 
what  the  enduring  note  will  be.  Paris  decides 
this,  and  unless  you  know  what  Pai  is 
is  doing  you  may  find  that  the  frock 
or  wrap  you  buy  is  out  of  date  almost 
before  you  have  worn  it. 

Plarper’s  Bazar,  with  its  real  Paris  styles 
and  advance  fashion  information,  its  money¬ 
saving  suggestions  for  smart  clothes  at  little 
cost,  its  ideas  for  making-over  dresses  to  meet 
emergencies  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to 
every  woman  who  wants  the  money  she 
spends  on  clothes  to  bring  her  the  best 
possible  return. 

Merely  write  your  name  and  address 
the  coupon  below,  pin  a  dollar  bill 
i  it  and  mail  it  today.  We  will  im¬ 
mediately  enter  your  name  for  a 
Special  Ten  Months’  Trial  Subscrip¬ 
tion — ten  big  money-saving  num¬ 
bers  of  the  foremost  woman’s 
magazine. 


Mail 

This 

Coup 

Now! 


Elarper 

1 19  W.  40th  St 
New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  For  the 
enclosed,  please  send  me 
Harper's  Bazar  for  ten 
months.  I  understand  that 
these  ten  numbers  would  cost  me 
$1.50  if  purchased  on  the  news 
stands.  Thus  I  save  33  1/3%  by 
using  this  coupon. 


Warpers 

lie  ■TL. 


Name. 
Street. 
City.  . 
State.  . 
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CHARMING  WALL  EFFECTS 

Perfect  harmony  should  prevail  in  the  general  color 
scheme  of  an  interior.  The  most  charming  effects  are 
obtained  where  walls  are  covered  with 

PAB-R  I  K-O-NA  WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 

See  our  Exhibit.  Craftsman  Building,  6  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y., 
for  these  effects.  If  unable  to  visit,  illustration  of  Deco¬ 
rative  suggestion,  with  samples  on  application. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO.  218  Arch  Street.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


Made  to 
Draw 


/Vo  payment  accepted  unless 
successful. 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work. 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 

Engineer  and  Contractor 
219  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES,  $75 

and  up.  A  year  to  pay.  Mahogany,  Oak,  Circassian  Walnut,  Rosewood,  etc. 
Have  all  scientific  playing  qualities  of  our  regulation  tables.  FREE — send  a 
postal  for  catalog  “Billiards — the  Home  Magnet,’’  in  colors. 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 

Dept.  YJ  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

A  new  edition  of  this 
beautiful  book  is  in 
process.  Surely  you 
will  want  a  copy,  but  it  will  be  neeessary  to  reserve  it  at  once.  It 
will  be  sent  free  as  soon  as  ready.  Bertrand  H.  Farr,  Wyo- 
missing  Nurseries,  106  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


“Farr’s  Hardy  Plants 


ABSOLUTE  RELIABILITY 

is  found  in  Goodyear  No-  -jfgp-g, 

Rim-Cut  Automobile  Tires.  ^QQJ)  '  YEAR 


Easiest  Riding 


Longest  Wearing 


AKRON, OHIO 


Calcium-Humus 


Nature's  ~/~oil  Improper 

MARYLAND  CALCIXJM  -  HUMUS 

806  Penn  Square  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CO. 


Walls  from  the  Outside  In 

( Continued  from  page  64) 
lapped.  On  top  of  this  we  strap  the  whole 
wall,  either  vertically  or  horizontally, 
with  1"  x  1"  strips,  9"  on  center.  Over 
this  is  stretched  a  metal  lath,  either  woven 
wire  cloth  or  expanded  metal.  This  keeps 
the  metal  one  inch  away  from  the  backing. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  plaster.  This 
is  a  mixture  varying  in  its  proportions 
with  each  plasterer,  of  cement,  lime  and 
sand.  It  is  applied  in  three  coats.  The 
first  is  mixed  with  hair  and  troweled  firm¬ 
ly,  so  that  the  mortar  is  squeezed  through 
the  mesh  and  falls  over  behind.  Thus,  if 
properly  done,  the  wire  mesh  becomes  en¬ 
tirely  imbedded  and  so  preserved  from 
chance  of  moisture  and  consequent  rust. 
This  coat  is  scratched  before  it  is  dry.  The 
second  coat  without  hair  is  then  applied, 
care  being  taken  to  trowel  it  well  in  be¬ 
hind  all  wood  finish,  which  should  be  re¬ 
bated  for  this  purpose  in  advance,  and  all 
horizontal  meetings  of  wood  and  plaster 
must  be  metal  flashed.  The  third  coat  is 
usually  diluted  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream  and  thrown  on  with  a  paddle,  after 
which  it  is  allowed  to  dry  without  being 
touched.  Small  pebbles  are  often  mixed 
in  this  last  coat  to  produce  a  rough  tex¬ 
ture,  but  the  roughness  of  the  surface  is 
more  easily  governed  by  the  viscosity  of 
the  mortar.  A  thick  mixture  dries  out 
very  rough,  while  a  more  liquid  mass 
makes  a  smoother  wall.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  mix  coloring  matter  in  the  last 
coat.  Only  mineral  colors  should  be  used, 
as  any  other  will  be  vitiated  by  the  action 
of  the  lime  and  sun.  We  may  also  get  our 
color  by  washing  it  on  after  the  wall  is 
finished,  especially  prepared  colors  being 
sold  for  this  purpose,  which  give  the  add¬ 
ed  advantage  of  waterproofing  the  wall. 

This  plaster  coating  when  finished  is 
somewhat  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  is 
not  only  fireproof,  but  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold.  Vines 
may  be  allowed  to  cling  against  it  without 
harm ;  it  requires  no  care,  and  should  be 
in  itself  practically  everlasting. 

A  better  method  of  building  a  concrete 
wall  is  to  apply  our  plaster  as  above  di¬ 
rectly  on  a  wall  of  hollow  terra-cotta 
blocks.  These  are  made  for  the  purpose 
with  roughened  faces  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  clinch  for  the  plaster  both  inside  and 
out.  We  have,  then,  a  fireproof  masonry 
wall  with  no  danger  of  settlement  and  its 
consequent  cracks,  and  with  dead  air 
spaces  for  insulation.  Or  we  may  use  con¬ 
crete  or  brick  walls,  provided  we  take  care 
that  the  surfaces  are  left  so  that  the  plaster 
may  get  the  necessary  physical  grip,  plas¬ 
ter  having  no  adhesive  qualities  of  its  own. 

We  might  also  speak  of  the  concrete 
blocks,  of  terra-cotta  blocks  untouched,  of 
tile,  of  half  timber ;  but  we  have  exam¬ 
ined  the  most  common  methods,  and  the 
others  are  only  modifications  of  them. 
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Winter  Don’ts  for  Hens 


Hodgson  Portable  Poultry  Houses 


DON’T  let  her  wade  in  the  snow  and 
cold  mud  so  that  her  comb  and 
feet  freeze,  or  let  her  roost  where  the 
snow  and  sleet  drive  in  and  give  her  colds 
and  rheumatism.  On  the  other  hand, 
•quarters  that  are  too  close,  lacking  in  ven¬ 
tilation,  are  just  as  ruinous.  Too  much 
glass  in  the  hen  house  is  inadvisable.  Hens 
need  both  fresh  air  and  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture.  With  every  third  window  removed 
and  the  opening  covered  snugly  with  close 
burlap  or  unbleached  muslin,  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  maintained. 

Don't  house  the  hen  so  early  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  turn  her  from  the  roosting  quar¬ 
ters  so  late  in  the  morning  that  she  sits 
around  instead  of  exercising.  Sitting 
around  renders  her  organs  inactive  and 
non-productive.  For  stormy  days  and  the 
times  when  she  is  turned  out  late,  a 
scratching  shed  should  be  provided. 

Don't  feed  her  on  a  corn  ration  alone. 
She  becomes  fat,  inactive,  with  a  torpid 
liver,  unhealthy  in  general,  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  impossible.  Small  grain  in  the 
scratching-shed  for  the  morning  meal ;  a 
warm  mash  of  two  quarts  of  bran,  one  quart 
of  corn  chop  and  one  quart  clover  or  al¬ 
falfa,  with  chopped  vegetables,  a  handful 
of  oil  meal  and  a  light  sprinkling  of  salt, 
mixed  with  skim  milk  or  water,  for  the 
noon  meal ;  cracked  or  whole  corn  and 
wheat  in  the  scratching-shed  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  will  promote  egg  production. 

Don't  let  any  cabbage  or  other  roots  go 
to  waste ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  worth  while  to 
raise  them  especially  for  the  hens.  Tie  a 
stout  string  round  the  roots  of  several  cab¬ 
bages  and  tie  them  up  in  the  hen  house  so 
that  the  hens  can  just  reach  them  nicelv. 


It  is  surprising  how  hens  will  eat  silage, 
even  early  in  the  fall  while  there  is  yet 
some  green  clover  and  grass  to  be  found. 
For  the  poultry  raiser  who  is  not  a  farm¬ 
er,  or  who  has  no  silo,  it  will  pay  to  make 
a  small  one  for  the  hens.  This  should 
not  be  over  3^2  feet  in  diameter  and  12 
feet  deep.  The  underground  silo  has 
proven  most  desirable,  since  it  does  not 
ireeze.  One  poultry  raiser  has  used  an  old 
cistern  with  success.  If  made  of  concrete 
they  should  be  half  in  ground  and  half 
above.  Cut  the  silage  very  small,  not  over 
half  an  inch  in  length.  Feed  at  least  2 
inches  off  the  top  each  day. 


Five-Section  Poultry  House — 
10x50  ft. 

Sanitary,  durable,  up-to-date— made  of  red  cedar,  clap- 
boarded  outside,  interior  sheathed.  Made  in  10-ft  sec¬ 
tions,  each  fitted  with  roosts,  nests  and  fountain.  Open 
fronts,  with  canvas-covered  frames.  You  can  add  sec¬ 
tions  at  any  time.  Easily  erected. 


No.  0  Colony  Laying  House — 

(nr  19  hpnc  Fitted  complete  with  nests,  fountain 
1U1  l£i  IICUS  an(j  feed  trough.  Sanitary  —  easily 
cleaned.  One  man  can  easily  care  for  several  hundred 
birds.  Nicely  painted— set  up  in  fifteen  minutes.  A 
comfortable  year-round  house.  In 
stormy  weather  the  run  may  be 
covered,  giving  a  protected 
scratching  room.  Size,  10x4  ft.,  5  ft. 
high. 


$20— 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO., 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Visit  our  /ROOM  326 , 116  WASHINGTON  ST..  BOSTON,  MASSA 
ihowrooma  \CRAFTSMAh  BLDG.,  6  EAST  39TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK/ 


Address  all 
correspondence 
to  Boston 


C.RE1DER  S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


and  calendar  of  pure  bred  poultry;  70 
varieties  illustrated  and  described,  many 
shown  in  natural  colors.  Perfect  guide  to 
poultry  raisers — full  of  facts.  Low  prices 
on  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  Incubators 
and  brooders.  22  years  in  business.  You 
need  this  noted  book.  Send  10c  for  it-today 
B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  26,  Rheems,  Pa 


19  15 


Going  to  Build? 


Then  write  for  our  interest¬ 
ing  book  written  just  for 
prospective  builders. 


THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 

Makers  of  Yale  Products.  9  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 


For  durable  painting  of  all  kinds  use 

National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead 
(Dutch  Boy  Painter  trade  mark) 

Ask  for  Paint  Adviser  No.  145.  Sent  free  on  request 

National  Lead  Company,  111  Broadway,  New  York 


G.  D.  TILLEY 


Naturalist 


“Everything  in  the  Bird  Line 
from  a  Canary  to  an  Ostrich” 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have 
on  hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 


'BooRs  For  your  Guest-Boom  Library 


Ufa  OPEN  DOOR 

By  RICHARDSON  WRIGHT 

“The  Open  Door”  is  an  unusual  piece  of  work,  and  a  highly  creditable  one.  It 
is  good  workmanship  and  good  literature. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

How  Kitty  Flint,  who  lives  alone  in  an  old  house  in  a  Phil¬ 
adelphia  suburb,  is  led  back  into  life  by  her  love  for  children. 
12mo.  $1.35  net.  Postage  11  cents. 

CAPTAIN  OF  HIS  SOUL 

By  HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 

Author  of  “London,  An  Intimate  Picture ” 

GERTRUDE  ATHERTON  says: 

As  the  unfolding  and  development  of  a  young  man’s 
spiritual  nature  it  is  a  triumph.  The  circumstances  chosen 
are  just  right,  and  it  is  all  logical,  convincing  and  sym¬ 
pathetic.  The  young  provincial’s  adventures,  material 
and  spiritual,  in  New  York  has  never  been  belter  done.  12mo.  81.35  net.  Postage  12c. 

K6e  KING  BEHIND  THE  KING 

: By  WARWICK  DEEPING 

Author  of  “  Uther  and  Igraine,”  etc. 

Y\  arwick  Deeping  has  returned  to  the  field  of  his  famous  first  book,  “  Uther  and 
Igraine,”  and  has  written  a  thrilling  romance  of  Merrie  England,  when  Richard  II 
was  King  and  the  mob  of  ragged  peasantry  were  making  him  shiver  with  fear  in  the 
tower.  $1.25  net.  Postage  10  cents. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Publishers,  3l  Union  Square  North,  New  YorK 
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IF  1  1 1  II 


CLEANING  house  like  this  is  as  unsan¬ 
itary  and  dangerous  to  health  as  bad 
plumbing.  Every  time  the  broom  sweeps  over 
a  part  of  the  floor,  or  the  dust  rag  goes  over 
walls  and  pictures,  the  air  is  filled  with  cjfirt, 
dust  and  germs.  They  get  into  the  lungs  of 
the  person  doing  the  cleaning  and  of  everyone 
else  who  may  come  into  the  room,  After 
dusting,  they  settle  down  again  ready  for  the 
next  cleaning-day  disturbance— and  your  home 
is  never  thoroughly  cleaned.  | 

You  would  not  permit  bad  plumbing  in  your 
home;  then  why  employ  these  injurious,  old- 
fashioned  cleaning  methods? 


It  will  profit  you  to  learn  something 
about  the  Western  Electric  Stationary 
Vacuum  Cleaner — about  the  careful 
design  and  manufacturing  methods 
that  have  made  it  the  cleaner  pre¬ 
eminent — about  the  simple  mechan¬ 
ism  that  cannot  get  out  of  order  and 
requires  practically  no  attention. 


ri uni  i r  nziru  \  iujfwsimejm 

CLEANING  house  this  way  banishes  the 
drudgery  of  housework.  As  you  move 
the  vacuum-cleaning  tool  easily  over  the  floors, 
walls,  draperies  and  pictures,  every  particle  of 
dirt  and  dust  and  the  millions  of  germs  are 
sucked  through  the  tube,  then  down  the  pipe 
into  the  dust  pan  in  the  vacuum  cleaner  down 
in  the  cellar.  No  germs  to  breathe— not  a 
particle  of  dirt  fbft  behind  in  this  clean  way  to 

clean,  and  yours  is  the  “home  sanitary.” 

■ 

Be  just  as  particular  about  cleaning  methods 
as  you  are  abbut  your  plumbing.  A  vacuum 
cleaner  is  good  health  insurance. 


irri 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
OF  BULLETIN  NO.  141  A. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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1. — An  informal,  balanced  type,  with  a  suggestion  of  the  Colonial  feeling  in  the  detail  of  the  eaves  and  windows.  It  is  essentially  a 
walls  of  stucco.  The  arrangement  of  generous-sized  rooms  makes  it  the  type  of  house  for  a  growing  family 


white  house, 


having  outside 


Your  Type  of  Country  House 


A  VARIETY  OF  SUGGESTIONS  BASED  ON  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  TWO  PERSONS 
CONCERNED:  THE  FAMILY,  ITS  NEEDS,  INCLINATIONS  AND  PURSE;  THE  ARCHITECT, 
HIS  RESTRICTIONS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES— THE  PRICES  RANGE  FROM  £5,000  TO  £30,000 


Calvin 

CUNCE  the  more  general  diffusion,  among  the  home-building 
O  public  of  moderate  means,  of  such  knowledge  of  archi¬ 
tectural  types  as  Colonial,  Modern  English,  Half  Timber,  Italian 
and  Spanish  Mission,  it  resolves  itself  upon  you  and  your  archi¬ 
tect  of  to-day,  even  more  than  heretofore,  to  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  following  five  determining  factors : 

Location  and  nature  of  site  and  environment. 

Size  of  family  and  number  of  servants  (if  any)  and  social  in¬ 
clinations  and  demands,  determining  the  size  and  number  of 
rooms  and  baths. 

Amount  of  proposed  expenditure  determining  the  type  of  con¬ 
struction,  whether  of  brick,  tile,  wood,  stucco  or  stone. 

Inclination  in  furnishings  determining  nature  of  interior  wood 
finish,  whether  painted  or  stained  hardwood. 

Types  of  windows,  whether  sliding  or  swinging,  large  or  small 
lights  of  glass,  or  leaded  glass  in  metal  sash. 

Only  by  assimilating  all  that  is  predominant  in  the  above  fac¬ 
tors  in  your  problem  can  a  happy  determination  of  your  type  of 


Kiessling 


Mf 


■■**ty*- 


hottseVbe;  made,  for  the.  design  must  harmonize  to  be  a  fitting 
type. 

The  site,  regular  or  irregular,  coupled  with  the  often  very 
positive  inclination  for  either  lighter  painted  or  darker  stained 
interior  woodwork,  are  often  the  most  determining  factors. 

It  may  even  become  evident  that  the  distinct  type  of  house 
favored  does  not  prove  to  fit  after  the  above  analysis  has  been 
thoroughly  sensed  by  you  and  your  architect.  This,  however, 
should  only  go  to  show  that,  generally  speaking,  the  enumerated 
specific  types  assert  themselves  only  in  the  various  modified  forms 
of  each  so-called  type,  and  then  only  become  a  house  that  is  a 
home  truly  fitting  for  our  American  life  and  environment. 

The  plan  here  is  simply  to  show  types,  giving  their  possible 
substitutes  in  building  materials,  so  that  the  reader  can  visualize 
for  himself  the  kind  of  country  house  best  fitted  to  his  needs,  in¬ 
clination  and  purse : 

I.  An  informal,  balanced  type,  with  a  suggestion  of  the  Co¬ 
lonial  feeling  in  the  detail  of  the  eaves  and  windows.  It  is  essen- 
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No.  2. — A  house  on  a  hillside  planned  along  Italian  lines,  a  type  permitting  an 
irregular  arrangement  of  rooms 
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No.  3. — An  unbalanced  formal  type  of  white  stucco.  The  interior  arrangement 
shows  rooms  at  different  levels 


No.  4. — The  general  use  of 
mullioned  and  transomed 
grouped  windows  suggests  the 
rural  English  type.  A  house 
that  could  also  have  a  brick 
and  stucco  exterior  or  half¬ 
timber  and  stucco 


tially  a  white  house  having 
outside  walls  of  stucco,  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  application 
of  trellis,  as  in  this  case,  or 
of  wide,  coursed  shingles 
painted  white,  with  green 
blinds  and  green-purple, 
variegated  slate  or  shingle 
roof  as  the  dictates  of  in¬ 
itial  cost  might  determine. 

A  formal  grass  terrace  and 
open  lawns  are  requisite  for 
its  setting.  Generous-sized 
living-rooms  and  enclosed 
porches  on  the  ground 
floor  obtain  numerous  bed¬ 
rooms  and  sleeping  porches 
on  the  second  floor,  afford¬ 
ing  all  the  requirements 
for  the  comforts  of  a 
growing  family.  White 
painted  interior  finish  suit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  mahogany 
furniture  would  naturally  be  the  necessary 
accompanying  factor.  Sliding  sash  di¬ 
vided  into  small  lights  are  essential  to  this 
class. 

2.  An  informal  type,  long  and  low  on  the 


No.  5. — Distinctly  a  house  adapted  for  hospitality  and  social  functions- — formal,  balanced,  of  magnificent  proportions.  The  large  arch 
window  group  in  the  first  story  intimates  an  arrangement  of  large  rooms  with  high  ceilings 


front  and  well  set  upon 
stone  walls  and  terraces  on 
the  garden  side,  echoing 
the  Italian  country  villa  in 
its  arched  loggia,  white 
stucco  walls,  overhanging 
eaves  and  red  tile  roof.  A 
wooded  and  picturesquely 
irregular  hillside  slope  af¬ 
fording  an  open  level  ap¬ 
proach  on  the  front,  forms 
the  site.  This  type  permits 
of  the  irregular  plan  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  its  principal  rooms 
and  the  use  of  stained  in¬ 
terior  wood  finish  suiting 
the  inclination  of  rich  wall 
coverings  and  oak  or  wal¬ 
nut  furniture.  Either  slid¬ 
ing  or  swinging  sash  di¬ 
vided  into  fairly  large 
lights  are  in  order. 

3.  An  unbalanced,  for¬ 
mal  type  of  white  stucco 
house  with  tobacco-brown 
blinds  and  shingle  roof, 
which  by  its  simple  mass 
classical  entrance  and 
flanking  arched  loggia, 
is  probably  more  remin¬ 
iscent  of  the  Italian  than 
of  any  other  style.  All 
this  is  adjusted  to  an  ir¬ 
regular,  densely  wooded 
hillside  by  a  stepped  ter¬ 
race  at  entrance  and  a 
garden  outside  of  the 
loggia.  Here  the  design 
suggests  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rooms  are  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels,  affording 
interest  in  their  relation 
to  one  another.  Stained- 
wood  finish,  together 
with  painted  finish,  are 
equally  possible  and  fit¬ 
ting. 

4.  An  informal  type, 
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No.  6. — In  plan,  the  second  story  of  this  house  affords  maximum  bedroom  accommodations,  well  suited  to  the  needs  and  comforts  of  a  growing  family.  Instead  of  white 

stucco  for  the  exterior,  shingles,  clapboard  or  red  brick  could  be  used  with  variations  in  the  cost 


No.  7. — A  type  adaptable  to  a  level  grass  terrace,  Modern  English  in  design  and 
commodious  throughout 


No.  8. — With  equal  effectiveness,  this  house  could  be  built  of  white  siding  or 
shingles  or  all  red  brick 


with  white  stucco  ex¬ 
terior  and  green, 
stained  chestnut  wood 
trim  and  sash  having 
•a  simple,  unbroken 
roof  covered  with 
dull-glazed  tile.  The 
general  use  of  mul- 
lioned  and  transomed 
grouped  windows 
suggests  the  rural 
English  type.  A  site 
practically  level,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  large 
trees,  forms  a  happy 
setting  for  this  type. 
This  is  one  that  could, 


9. — Another  instance  where  a  wood  exterior  would  give  the  same  general  effect  and  yet  preserve 
the  formal  Italian  lines — a  house  that  depends  greatly  upon  its  garden  setting 


on  the  same  lines, 
have  an  exterior  of 
brick  and  stucco  or 
half  timber  and  stuc¬ 
co,  and  fit  this  par¬ 
ticular  site.  In  any 
case,  an  interior  of 
stained  woodwork 
would  be  consistent 
for  the  principal 
rooms. 

5.  A  formal,  bal¬ 
anced  type  of  mag¬ 
nificent  proportions,  a 
distinctly  white  stuc¬ 
co  house,  with  a  green 
( Cont .  on  page  60) 
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Possible  Types  for  Smaller  Suburban  Houses  on  Open  General  Level  Sites  Having  100  to  150  Feet  Frontage 


No.  10. — A  simple,  small  stucco  type,  with  tile  roof  and  relieved  by  well-detailed 
entrance,  flower  boxes  and  balanced  side  porches 


No.  1  1. — The  arch  motif  lends  an  effect  of  height  in  the  first  story — the  type  per¬ 
mitting  inexpensive  development 


(a)  Possible  types  for  smaller  suburban 
houses  on  open  level  sites 


(c)  The  openness  of  this  first  floor  plan 
of  the  Colonial  house  gives  an  idea  of 
its  roominess 


No.  12. — Attic  space  in  this  Colonial  type  gives  added  bedroom  accommodation. 


Red  brick  or  white  shinales  would  be  eauallv  effective 


(b)  A  plan  of  extreme  simplicity  with 
effective  room  arrangement 


(d)  I  rregularity  of  the  staircase  hall 
proves  attractive  on  this  second  floor 
arrangement 


No.  13. — An  irregular,  simple,  white  shingle  type,  with  green  roof  and  blinds  to 
match — see  plans  above 


No.  ]4. — A  reverse  of  the  picture  shows  how  service  departments  should  be  ad¬ 
jacent  when  houses  are  near  together 
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HARDWARE  is  the  jewelry  of  the 
house  fabric.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  its  pattern  and  choice  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  principles  that  govern  the 
jewelry  of  a  gentleman  :  it  must  be  simple,  of 
excellent  design  and  utilitarian.  If  the 
jewelry  is  other  than  that,  the  chances  are 
that  it  is  a  little  outward  indication  that  the 
gentleman  is  but  a  “gent,”  and  if  the  hard¬ 
ware  departs  from  the  foregoing  standard 
we  may  generally  expect  either  ostentation 
or  meaningless  eccentricity. 

Hardware  mounts  or 
fittings  are  required  for 
doors,  shutters,  case¬ 
ments,  closets,  c  u  p- 
boards,  drawers  and  va¬ 
rious  other  sorts  of 
built  -  in  furniture. 
Lighting  fixtures  are 
purposely  excluded  from 
this  list,  as  they  are 
dealt  with  elsewhere. 

The  usual  materials  of 
which  domestic  hard¬ 
ware  may  be  made  are 
brass,  bronze,  iron  and 
glass. 

Brass  hardware  is 
finished  plain,  with  lac¬ 
quer  or  with  a  mat  sur¬ 
face.  Of  these  methods 
of  finishing,  only  the 
first  can  be  conscientiously 


A  window  lift  of 
distinction  for  a 
French  room 


Suitable  for  a  Louis  XVI 
ception  room  or  library 


recom¬ 
mended  for  universal  use  and  permanent  satisfaction.  A 
lacquer  finish  may  prove  a 
labor  saver  for  a  time,  but 
there  are  two  objections  to 
it :  it  gives  the  brass  a  bad, 
unnatural  color,  and,  after 
dampness  or  wear  has  once 
begun  to  streak  it  with  black 
lines  or  patches,  nothing  will 
redeem  its  appearance,  and 
brass  polish  only  makes  it 
worse.  A  matt  surface  may 
do  well  enough  in  certain 
cases,  but  it  never  responds 
to  a  little  well-directed  ef¬ 
fort  like  a  plain  brass  sur¬ 
face,  which  is  always  full  of 
vitality  and  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish.  It  does,  it  is 


Four 


true,  require  more  attention,  but  its  beauty, 
attested  by  the  old  brasses  of  Holland,  fully 
compensates  for  the  labor  involved  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  good  condition. 

Bronze  ordinarily  does  not  require  polish¬ 
ing,  and  is  almost  always  better  looking  when 
left  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  or¬ 
dinary  wear.  Any  finishing  preparation  ap¬ 
plied  is  apt  to  spoil  the  color  and  destroy  the 
lively  quality  of  the  metal.  The  scope  for 
the  appropriate  use  of  bronze  hardware  of 
any  kind  is  extremely  limited,  and  it  is  apt 
to  look  out  of  place  unless 
its  accompaniments  are  of 
great  elegance  and  exactly 
suited  to  it.  As  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  brass  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable. 

Wrought  iron  hardware 
may  be  given  either  a  black 
or  a  bright  finish.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which 
the  black  finish  may  be  ap¬ 
plied.  The  metal  may  be 
painted  with  a  mixture  of 
lampblack  and  banana  oil. 

This  is  easy  to  apply, 
dries  quickly  and  leaves  a 
smooth,  dull  black  surface 
of  agreeable  quality.  Then 
again,  black  Japan  paint 
may  be  used.  This  also 
dries  quickly  and  is  particularly  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  taking  a  tight  hold  upon  a  metal  surface.  Another 

preparation  is  especially  com¬ 
pounded  by  some  of  the  finer 
iron  workers,  and  is  baked 
on  the  metal  upon  the  forge. 
It  is  extremely  durable  and 
of  'such  thin  body  that  it 
does  not  clog  up  nor  obscure 
any  finely  engraved  lines  of 
decoration  on  the  surface  of 
the  ironwork.  Finally,  ordi¬ 
nary  black  paint  may  be  used 
satis factirily  on  some  of  the 
coarser  hardware,  though 
the  previously  mentioned 
preparations  are  preferable, 
and  even  cheap,  cast  iron 
fittings  may  be  made  fairly 
presentable  by  this  means. 


Old  Dutch  door 
hinges  suitable 
in  a  Colonial 
house 


examples  of  modern  hardware  proving  how  hardware  can  be  the 
jewelry  of  the  house 


ITS  DECORATIVE  VALUE  WHEN  PROPERLY  PLACED— SOME  GUIDES  TO 
CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT  KINDS— HOW  TO  KEEP  IT  IN  GOOD  ORDER 
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Though  crude,  the  Colonial  hardware  was  service¬ 
able.  (a)  A  Pennsylvania  doorknocker;  (b)  a 
Dutch  door  latch  with  brass  handle;  (c)  a  Dutch 
thumb  latch;  (d)  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  doorlatch 


The  finer  i 

wrought  iron  ! 

hardware,  such  \J\J 

as  keyplates, 
locks,  keys, 
knockers,  and  ■  fpK/ 

decorative  % 

hinges  may  also  % 

be  given  a  pleas-  B 

ing  and  durable  B 

bright  fin ish 
which  can  be 
kept  in  perfect-  |  -yjS 

ly  good  condi¬ 
tion  with  a  very- 

little  attention  once  in  every  three 
or  four  months.  This  applies  to 
both  exterior  and  interior  hard¬ 
ware,  for  the  metal  is  given  a  pre¬ 
servative  treatment  before  leaving 
the  shop  of  the  craftsman,  which 
ensures  its  brightness  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  care.  The  only  thing 
necessary  is  to  apply  a  little  of  the 
mixture,  which  the  craftsman  can 
supply,  at  the  intervals  mentioned. 

In  this  way  the  wrought  iron  sur¬ 
face  can  be  maintained  with  the  lustre  and  gleam  of  bur¬ 
nished  steel  or  old  silver. 

Glass  knobs  must  be  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  avail¬ 
able  domestic  hardware  and  find  their  appropriate  place  on 
doors  and  on  various  kinds  of  built-in  furniture.  They 
must  be  mounted  in  metal  or  fastened  in  place  bv  pins  01- 
bars  running  through  their  center.  It  is  preferable  to  have 
these  metal  mounts  of  nickel  or  some  material  that  will  not 
require  frequent  polishing,  otherwise  the  polishing  com¬ 
pound  is  apt  to  get  in  the  crevices  of  the  pressed  or  cut 
glass  and  necessitate  troublesome  washing. 

The  choice  of 
domestic  hard¬ 
ware  should  be 
based  on  two 
prime  considera- 
t  i  o  n  s  —  first, 
practical  utility, 
and  s  e  c  o  n  d, 
beauty  and  fit¬ 
ness  of  design 
for  the  place 
and  surround¬ 
ings  in  which  it 
is  to  be  used. 

Other  things  be- 

ing  equal,  it  Sf  .  ‘Xtt|S§fi99BB.  •  '  fiflMIRfli  ' 

stands  to  reason  IjlBB  So$j§  CdfiX  -  fm 

that  the  prefer-  wW*  iraa?  ^ 

ence  ought  to  be  '-IMEvt  Itesgp  Sggfff  1K3§  ;  jBBm  m&m 

given  the  hard-  mBB  H.  --HUB  BHB 

ware  that  com-  |4p|J  V  iugH  Hfl, 

bines  both  de-  BB  gfapi  |MB 

sirable  qualities  |||||g  IraK  Ifitejli  Jfggj* 

rather  than  to  ™  . 

that  which  is 

^  ^  ^  For  certain  types  of  houses,  the  sturdy  lines  and  simplicity  of  early  Dutch  Colonial  farmhouse  hardware 

lian.  idle  great  [s  unexcelled,  as  witness  these  examples  of  inside  door  hinges 


trouble  is  that 
most  people  do 
not  pay  enough 
heed  to  the  se¬ 
lection  of  hard¬ 
ware.  They  are 
too  apt  to  ignore 
it  unless  some 
individual  piece 
is  out  of  order 
and  causes  them 
inconvenience. 
It  is  one  of  the 
little  niceties, 
one  of  the  small 
refinements  of 
architectural  fit- 
.  tings,  that  the 

™™  average  mind, 

with  its  custom¬ 
ary  carelessness  of  minute  detail  and  in¬ 
difference  to  the  valuable  habit  of  close 
observation,  passes  by  without  concern. 

A  piece  of  hardware  should  perform 
perfectly  the  function  for  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed.  A  latch  that  does  not  latch 
tight ;  a  lock  that  refuses  to  work  with¬ 
out  humoring,  or  a  hinge  that  wobbles  and  lets  a  door  sag, 
can  only  be  condemned  as  bad.  In  the  second  place,  the 
purpose  of  hardware  should  be  obvious,  and  it  should  be  of 
simple  construction  and  easy  to  use.  It  seems  as  though 
this  ought  almost  to  go  without  saying,  but  the  writer  has 
occasionally  encountered  various  devices  that  did  not  meet 
these  requirements,  some  of  baffling  appearance  until  their 
method  of  working  was  explained,  and  others  that  were 
not  easy  to  manipulate.  Closely  akin  to  this  last-mentioned 
essential  in  good  hardware  is  the  reasonable  demand  that 
it  be  comfortable  to  handle.  Knobs,  handles,  latches,  bolts, 

a  n  d  all  other 
pieces  of  hard¬ 
ware  with  which 
the  hand  must 
come  in  contact, 
should  be  so 
placed  and  of 
such  dimensions 
that  they  are 
convenient  and 
agreeable  to  use. 
Some  knobs  and 
door  pulls, 
though  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  appear¬ 
ance,  are  of 
shapes  and  di¬ 
mensions  that 
make  them  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the 
hand,  and  they 
are  now  and 
then  so  set  that 
they  throw  the 
hand  or  arm  in¬ 
to  an  unnatural 
position.  A 
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fourth  essential  of  good  hard¬ 
ware  is  that  it  should  not  be  ob¬ 
trusive  in  shape  or  size  with 
parts  that  stick  out  and  are  liable 
to  hurt  people  or  catch  and  tear 
their  clothing.  Lastly,  all  hard¬ 
ware  should  be  well  made  and 
substantial  and  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  usage. 

Having  established  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  utility  in 
choosing  domestic  hardware,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  deorative  capacity,  which 
ought  to  he  considered  concur¬ 
rently.  It  is  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance  to  observe  the  principle  of 
architectural  congruity  and  see 
that  the  hardware  fittings  are  in 
keeping  with  the  style  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
used.  Such  observance  leaves 
wide  liberty  with  regard  to  either 
simplicity  or  elaboration.  While 
elaboration  is  perfectly  permis¬ 
sible  for  the  sake  of  an  occasional 
spot  of  enrichment,  anything  fantastic  or  whimsical  should 
be  avoided,  for  it  will  soon  lose  its  interest.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  rigid  restraint  and  simplicity  of  design  are  pre¬ 
ferable.  Above  all  else,  let  every  decorative  piece  of  hard¬ 
ware  have  an  obviously  useful  function  as  well.  Do  not, 
for  example,  have  conspicuous  strap  hinges  extending 
across  the  width  of  a  door  when  in  reality  the  door  is  hung 
on  butt  hinges  which  are  practically  invisible.  In  such  a 
case  the  hingeless  straps  are  merely  a  piece  of  meaningless, 
faddish'  and  dishonest  ostenta¬ 
tion,  their  presence  is  a  palpable 
deception  and  their  use  is  inde¬ 
fensible  from  the  points  of  view 
of  ethics,  common  sense  and 
architectural  propriety.  If  there 
is  an  ornate  key  plate  or  es¬ 
cutcheon  on  a  door,  let  it  be 
there  for  a  bona  fide  keyhole, 
and  not  for  the  embellishment  of 
a  dummy  keyhole  that  is  not 
used.  If  a  chest  has  great  strap 
hinges  extending  across  the  lid, 
let  them  be  genuine  and  let  the 
lid  depend  upon  them.  The  use 
of  sham  hinges  and  other  fittings 
is  a  detestable  piece  of  material 
insincerity.  So  much  for  general 
principles. 

For  the  sake  of  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample  in  choosing  hardware,  let 
us  take  a  door,  for  that  is  the  most  usual  object  of  hard¬ 
ware  fittings.  If  it  is  a  Colonial  door  of  either  batten  or 
panel  type,  both  box-lock  and  bolts  will  be  appropriate.  A 
box-lock  is  one  whose  mechanism  is  enclosed  in  a  flat  box 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  door.  A  mortise-lock, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  enclosed  within  a  mortise  or 
cavity  cut  in  the  stile — usually  at  the  junction  of  the  stile 
and  middle  rail — of  the  door.  The  black  color  of  the  box- 
lock  and  bolts  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  white  of 


the  door,  so  that  such  fittings, 
even  though  perfectly  plain,  are 
decorative  as  well  as  utilita¬ 
rian.  On  such  a  door  one  will 
expect  also  to  find  stout  strap 
hinges,  which  may  be  either 
quite  plain  or  wrought  with  a 
degree  of  elaboration. 

With  the  door  of  Georgian 
type,  the  box-lock  and  bolts  are 
still  in  order,  while  large  strap 
hinges,  except  sometimes  for 
outside  doors,  are  not  so  often 
found.  Doors  within  the  house 
in  both  the  Colonial  and 
Georgian  styles  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  have  angle  hinges  such  as 
those  shown  in  one  of  the  illus¬ 
trations.  During  the  Georgian 
period,  however,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  hang 
doors  on  butt  hinges  which  are 
practically  invisible.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  doors,  both  outer  and 
inner,  were  commonly  made  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  using  mortise  locks,  and  the 
use  of  box-locks  was  merely  a  matter  of  preference,  and 
not  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  it  had  been  when  inside  doors 
were  usually  too  thin  for  a  mortise  to  be  cut  in  them.  There 
is  no  practical  objection  to  the  box-locks  other  than  the  dis¬ 
like  some  people  have  of  any  projection  that  can  be  avoided, 
however  slight,  from  the  surface  of  a  door  or  door-frame. 
Where  box-lock  and  latch  are  combined  there  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  decorative  possibility  of  a  bright  brass  knob.  Along 

with  mortise  locks  came  knobs, 
on  the  doors  of  the  better  kind, 
of  metal-mounted  glass  or 
painted  porcelain,  as  well  as 
brass.  Where  box-lock  and  latch 
are  separate,  as  they  frequently 
are  on  early  doors,  the  latch- 
grasp  is  susceptible  of  interest¬ 
ing  treatment. 

With  the  modern  door,  thanks 
to  our  eclecticism  and  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  mixture  of  architectural 
types,  almost  any  style  of  hard¬ 
ware  may  be  appropriately  used 
so  long  as  it  meets  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  previously  noted  and 
accords  with  the  general  sur¬ 
rounding  treatment.  The  ten¬ 
dency  towards  concealing  hard¬ 
ware  that  really  began  with  the 
appearance  of  the  butt  hinge  and 
the  mortise  lock  has  reached  its  full  development  in  the 
various  invisible  doorsprings,  door  checks,  and  the  like,  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  floor  and  elsewhere.  These  fittings  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  eminently  useful,  but  are  practically  incapable  of 
any  decorative  treatment,  and  are  therefore  much  better  out 
of  sight. 

From  the  few  instances  noted  in  connection  with  the 
door  one  may  gather  the  somewhat  analytical  way  in  which 
( Continued  on  page  59) 


The  latch  plate  of  Colonial 
days  had  genuine  decora¬ 
tive  value 
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The  end  of  the  flower  garden,  looking  through  to  the  brick  terrace 
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Landscape  Gardening  on  a  Small  Place 


THIS  story  about  a  city  lot 
140  by  209  feet,  where  the 
house  is  placed  in  the  very  center 
of  the  property,  illustrates  what 
comprehensive  use  can  be  made 
of  a  small  piece  of  ground.  There 
is  a  drive  on  the  north  side  which 
passes  by  the  entrance  porch.  On 
the  east  a  shrubbery-bordered 
lawn  makes  a  pleasant  outlook  for 
the  living-room.  On  the  south  the 
conservatorv  leads  to  the  terrace 
and  to  the  flower  garden.  On 
the  west,  back  of  the  house,  is  the 
laundry  yard,  and  next  to  it  is 
the  stable  court,  which  connects 
with  the  drive  again.  Privacy 
and  seclusion  were  obtained  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  city  by  building 
a  wall  around  the  entire  property. 

The  house  is  open  only  from 
September  until  June,  and  it  is 
during  this  time  that  the  grounds 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  family.  For 
this  reason  the  planting  is  so 
chosen  and  arranged  that  it  will 
produce  its  best  effects  during  the 
late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring. 

There  are  late  autumn  flowers 
and  shrubs  with  brilliant  foliage. 

There  are  evergreens  and  shrubs 
with  berries  and  gay  -  colored 
stems.  There  are  bulbs  and 
early  flowering  shrubs.  These 
give  abundant  green  and  bright 
color  to  the  city  garden  during  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  drive  was  made  as  practical  as  possible.  It  runs  parallel 


to  the  house  and  turns  abruptly 
with  short  curves  to  the  two  en¬ 
trance  gates.  Its  shape  fits  the 
ground,  and  the  rising  slope  of 
the  street  and  the  two  gateways 
make  easy  the  entrance  and  de¬ 
parture  of  vehicles.  The  door  of 
the  stable,  placed  on  the  axis  of 
the  straight  part  of  the  drive,  con¬ 
nects  the  stable,  front  door  and 
street. 

It  is  here  that  the  initial  im¬ 
pression  of  the  grounds  and  house 
is  received.  The  planting  has 
been  carefully  considered  in  order 
to  obtain  at  the  very  beginning  a 
certain  distinction  characteristic 
of  the  entire  place.  An  old  beech 
tree  with  spreading  branches 
dominates  this  part  of  the  grounds. 
In  its  deep  shade  many  woodsy 
plants  like  ferns,  Solomon  seal. 
Uvularia  and  violets  make  a 
ground  cover  where  the  grass  will 
not  grow.  The  driveway  is  bor¬ 
dered  by  planting  strips.  On  the 
one  side  myrtle  is  planted  near 
the  entrance,  then  ivy,  and  near 
the  exit  a  group  of  fragrant  bush- 
honeysuckles.  Along  the  wall  in 
back  of  this  strip  are  Regel's 
privets  in  scattered  groups.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  drive,  near 
the  entrance,  are  euonvmus,  fra¬ 
grant  sumac,  pachysandra  and 
ivy  with  hemlocks,  forsythias  and  dogwoods  against  the  wall  in 
back  of  them.  Along  the  house  the  planting  is  principally  of 


Compaclness  and  effective  simplicity  characterize  this  plan  of  Sibly  C. 
Smith,  the  landscape  architect 

A  CITY  PROPERTY  IN  PROVIDENCE,  PLANTED 
MAINLY  FOR  WINTER  EFFECTS 
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rhododendrons.  It  is  interesting  that  these  rhododendrons 
which  did  poorly  in  their  original  position  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house  flourish  on  the  north  side.  They  dislike  excessive  sun¬ 
light,  but  enjoy  the  more  even  temperature  of  the  shade.  Now 
they  withstand  every  winter 
without  any  protection  except 
a  mulch  around  the  roots. 

They  look  particularly  well  in 
contrast  to  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  rhododendron  beds,  which 
are  tied  up  in  their  coverings 
of  evergreen  boughs  at  the 
first  approach  of  cold  weather. 

Leucothce,  p  a  c  h  y  s  a  n  d  r  a, 
ferns,  ivy  and  yellow  root 
make  a  foreground  planting 
for  the  rhododendrons.  Along 
the  wall  of  the  service  court 
fragrant  sumac  and  asters  are 
planted,  and  Ampelopsis  en- 
gelmanni,  which  has  clinging 
suckers  like  the  Boston  ivy 
and  a  free-growing  habit  like 


A 
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the  Virginia  creeper, 
over  wall  and  posts. 

All  the  plants  on-  the  drive  endure  northern  exposures  and 
shady  positions.  It  is  a  planting  composed  mainly  of  evergreens. 
To  the  exclusion  of  all  stiff  specimen  conifers,  broad-leaved  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  used.  The  decorative  effectiveness  of  evergreen 
planting  depends  as  much  on  the  nicety  with  which  the  different 
varieties  are  combined  as  on  the  selection  of  the  material.  It  is  a 
planting  chosen  principally  for  its  fine  foliage  effects.  The  last¬ 
ing  green  of  myrtle  and  ivy,  hemlock,  euonymus  and  pachysandra, 
the  almost  evergreen  foliage  of  the  fragrant  honeysuckles,  and 
the  glossy  leafage  of  the  rhododendrons  give  a  splendid  winter 
effect.  Against  these  are  contrasted  the  leucothoe,  when  its  fo¬ 


liage  turns  a  deep  red  in  the  autumn,  and  the  brilliant  fall  color 
of  tbe  yellow  root  and  fragrant  sumac. 

From  tbe  drive  we  can  pass  to  the  lawn,  a  little  place,  quite 
private  and  secluded,  six  feet  above  the  sidewalk.  The  wall  around 

it  has  done  away  with  the 
original  steep  grass  slope, 
which  was  never  good  to  look 
at  and  very  difficult  to  keep 
in  order.  By  the  building  of 
this  retaining  wall  several 
feet  were  added  to  the  width 
of  the  lawn,  a  desirable 
economy  of  floor  space  for  a 
small  piece  of  ground. 

The  shrubbery  planted 
along  the  front  wall  is  not 
put  in  a  continuous  border. 
With  economy  of  space  in 
mind  and  with  a  feeling  for 
a  rather  delicate  effect,  the 
familiar  Van  Iioutte  spi¬ 
raeas,  Regel's  privets  and  hem¬ 
locks  are  planted  in  groups 
at  intervals,  allowing  the  wall 
to  show  between.  Kegel's  privet  and  hemlock  have  a  sweeping- 
habit  of  branching,  very  desirable  in  the  shrubbery  for  lawn  en¬ 
closures.  They  provide  a  winter  contrast  of  black  berries  against 
evergreen  boughs.  There  are  Japanese  quinces  planted  near  the 
house  for  early  spring  bloom  and  Rosa  multiflora  climbing  over 
the  wall  has  bright  hips  for  autumn  effect. 

From  the  lawn  we  can  enter  the  flower  garden.  It  is  quite  a 
marvelous  little  place.  In  considering  all  that  has  been  done  in 


terrace  with  walls  ivy-grown,  the  panels  relieved  by  a  fountain  flanked 
Robbia  casts — a  good  background  and  a  factor  for  winter  effects 


it,  it  is  really  worth  while  noticing  that  its  size  is  only  35  by  45 
feet.  Its  slightly  raised  position  above  the  front  lawn  and  its 
sunken  position  in  relation  to  the  terrace  give  it  the  change  of 
level  to  which  so  many  gardens  owe  a  great  part  of  their  charm. 


The  drive  was  made  as  practical  as  possible.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  house,  turning  abruptly,  with  two  short  curves  to  the  entrance  gates.  An  old  beech  dominates 
this  section,  and  all  the  plants  have  been  chosen  to  endure  a  northern  exposure,  broad-leaf  conifers  showing  well  when  the  rhododendrons  are  in  winter  covering 
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The  conservatory  faces  the  end  of  the  flower  garden,  where  formal  garden  archi 
tecture  harmonizes  with  the  lines  of  the  house 


Here  the  termination  of  the  crosswise  view  ends  where  the  paneled  wall  and 
flower  bank  cut  off  the  street 


Part  of  the  charm 
also  of  this  gar¬ 
den  comes  from 
its  enclosu  re, 
from  the  walls 
which  frame  the 
two  sides  of  the 
terrace,  and  even 
from  the  street 
trees.  It  also  gets 
the  benefit  of  the 
large  pine  on  the 
terrace  and  of  the 
old  spruce  in  the 
hack  lawn. 

The  flower  ef¬ 
fects  have  been 
confined  entirely 
to  the  spring  and 
autumn  months. 
In  the  spring  the 


more  delicately 
colored  varieties  of  Darwin  tulips  under-planted  with  forget-me- 
nots. 

The  side  borders  are  filled  with  creamy  white  narcissus  and 
Fritillaria  mefeagris,  with  a  ground  cover  of  pale  lavender 
blue  phlox  stellaria.  Delicate  pinkish  white  Japanese  anemones, 
replacing  the  tulips,  in  the  central  beds,  begin  the  fall  flowering. 
A  mass  of  pale  lavender  asters  with  white  and  yellow  snapdragons 
in  the  foreground  fill  the  wall  border,  while  yellow  and  maroon 
chrysanthemums  along  the  house 
continue  the  flowering  season  until 
after  the  frost. 

In  the  planting  of  a  small  gar¬ 
den  striking  seasonal  effects  can  be 
obtained  only  through  large  masses 
of  a  very  limited  variety  of  plants. 

This  does  not  exclude,  however, 
the  use  of  many  different  kinds  of 
plants  in  small  clumps.  Many 
have  been  used  in  this  garden, 
among  them  Iris  reticulata,  Abelia 
rupestris,  Lilium,  rubellum,  Ane¬ 
mone  blanda,  Iris  cristata.  Crocus 
speciosus,  candytuft  and  Christmas 
rose.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 


plant  these  many 
kinds  in  very 
small  quantities, 
but  this  will  not 
limit  their  effect¬ 
iveness,  as  they 
are  seen  at  the 
closest  range. 
T  hey  have  to 
be  subordinated, 
however,  to  the 
general  seasonal 
effect  and  be  in 
harmony  with  its 
color.  The  sea¬ 
sonal  display 
here  of  narcissus 
and  Darwin  tu¬ 
lips  in  the  spring, 
of  Japanese  ane¬ 
mones,  asters, 
snapdragons  and 
chrysanthemums 
in  the  fall,  gives  a 
unity  not  to  be  overloked,  but  strongly  emphasized,  in  the  small 
garden. 

In  the  design  of  the  garden  every  effort  was  made  to  make  it 
atractive  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year.  The  space  saved 
through  the  elimination  of  all  summer-blooming  flowers  has  been 
used  for  a  liberal  planting  of  evergreens.  Euonymus,  kept  closely 
clipped,  forms  borders  around  the  central  beds.  Andromeda, 
laurel,  pachysandra  and  the  dainty  daphne  make  a  narow  shrub¬ 
bery  along  the  wall;  Japanese  yew, 
Japanese  holly,  azaleas  and  euony¬ 
mus  are  planted  along  the  house. 
This  shrubbery  gives  a  good  color 
effect  when  in  bloom.  I't  makes  a 
background  for  the  flowers.  It  is 
especially  valuable  in  giving  a 
cheerful  note  to  the  garden  in  mid¬ 
winter. 

A  broad,  brick-paved  terrace  ad¬ 
joins  the  flower  garden.  In  every 
detail  of  its  planning  is  seen  the  de¬ 
sire  to  make  it  attractive  during 
cold  weather.  It  is  warm  and 
sunny  and  dry  under  foot.  Its 
( Continued  on  page  48) 


Central  beds  are  Showing  the  three  grades,  the  lawn  itself  six  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  the  flower  garden  and  the  bricked  terrace 
aglow  with  the  beyond,  each  developed  along  a  distinctive  line  for  its  seasonal  effects 


Myrtle  is  planted  near  the  entrance  and  a  group  of  fragrant  bush 
honeysuckle  predominate  the  exit  gate 


Architect  and  Client 

A  STRAIGHTFORWARD  EXPOSITION  OF  WHAT  THE  HOUSE  BUILDER  HAS  TO  EX¬ 
PECT  OF  HIS  ARCHITECT,  AND  WHAT  HIS  ARCHITECT  IS  TO  EXPECT  OF  HIM 

A.  Raymond  Ellis 


VERY  little  progress  can  be  made  without  a  lot  to  build  on — 
lot  in  this  instance  meaning  land.  Be  sure  that  the  site 
has  no  underlying  ledges  or  springs.  Then  consider  the  natural 
drainage,  compass  points,  prevailing  winds,  views  and  trees,  width 
of  the  street  and  sidewalk.  If  an  independent  water  and  sew¬ 
age  system  is  necessary,  they  must  be  placed  to  avoid  contamina¬ 
tion,  and  tbe  source  of  the  water  supply  examined,  and  a  chemical 
analysis  made  to  determine  its  purity. 

The  house  should  be  planned  and  located  on  the  lot  so  that 
the  houses  that  may  be  built  on  either  side  of  it  in  the  future  can¬ 
not  be  set  too  close  or  cut  off  its  light  or  view.  The  building  re¬ 
strictions  in  your  deed  should  cover  this. 

The  plan  of  your  house  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  personal  taste 
and  habit.  Eccentric  plans  are  not  advisable  for  small  houses. 
You  may  outgrow  them,  and  then  it  is  hard  to  find  a  purchaser 
with  the  same  requirements. 

There  are  certain  well-known  and  proven  schemes  that  will 
always  work  out  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  average  family. 
One  of  these  is  the  Colonial  plan:  the  front  entrance  door  and 
hallway  in  the  center,  with  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  on  one 
side,  and  living-room  and  reception  room  on  the  other.  Such  a 
plan  is  regular  in  shape,  less  expensive  and  more  easily  built 
than  a  house  with  winding  passages  and  ells  with  complicated 
roof  lines.  There  are  certain  rooms  that  should  be  located  with 
regard  to  the  compass  points ;  the  dining-room  on  the  east  or 
southeast,  to  obtain  the  morning  sun ;  the  living-room  face  the 
south,  southeast  or  west,  or  run  east  and  west ;  the  kitchen  on  a 
corner  to  obtain  cross  ventilation,  while  the  halls  and  less  im¬ 
portant  rooms  occupy  the  space  remaining.  In  country  resi¬ 
dences  located  upon  main  highways  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
place  the  living-rooms  at  the  rear  to  obtain  privacy  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  the  grounds  with  gardens  and  lawns.  On  small 
lots  the  rear  outlook  is  usually  on  your  neighbor's  back  yard. 
This  you  can  control  to  a  certain  extent  by  planting  hedges  and 
growing  vines  on  trellis  work,  thus  planting  out  any  objectionable 
features  and  screening  others  within  your  own  property  lines. 

Styles  in  architecture  are  many  and  varied.  In  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  we  find  them  adapted  to  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  topography,  and  the  natural  building  products.  Some 
architects  think  the  style  of  the  house  should  be  governed  by  the 
contour  of  the  land  and  surroundings.  Usually  there  is  some 
determining  feature  that  is  very  apparent  to  the  trained  architect. 
A  house  built  in  the  country  surrounded  with  large  trees  should 
have  strong  and  vigorous  detail  and  heavy  horizontal  lines  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  vertical  effect  given  by  tbe  trees.  Near  the  seashore 
houses  of  rambling  character  are  usually  the  most  effective,  while 
in  flat,  rolling  country,  a  house  of  almost  any  type  can  be  adapted, 
as  it  is  governed  by  nothing  except  its  neighbors.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  tbe  roof  of  a  bouse.  It  should  usually  be  assertive 
enough  to  contradict  any  vertical  lines,  but  not  enough  to  be  top- 
heavy.  In  New  England  we  find  many  fine  Colonial  houses, 
mansions  and  farm  houses  with  a  wonderful  charm  to  their 
simple  detail,  and  about  them  an  air  of  thrift.  In  the  South,  low 
and  rambling,  one-story  houses  and  two-storied  porticoed  man¬ 
sions,  some  with  double-decked  piazzas,  suggestive  of  the  lessen¬ 
ing  of  activities  and  comfortable  refuge  from  the  heat.  In  the 
extreme  Southwest,  the  old  Spanish  missions  have  furnished  the 
motif  for  many  interesting  types  that  awaken  a  feeling  of  romance 


and  border  warfare.  Sprinkled  through  the  country  we  also  find 
Swiss  chalets,  English  cottages  with  stucco  and  half-timbered 
gables,  Italian  villas  and  bouses  of  German  adaptation,  and  many 
very  attractive  ones  of  purely  American  origin  that  are  indicative 
of  tbe  vastness  and  youth  of  our  country  and  its  mixed  popula¬ 
tion. 

If  the  lot  is  large  enough  so  that  a  screen  of  trees  can  be  in¬ 
terposed  between  two  houses  to  prevent  comparison,  any  type  of 
house  may  be  built,  for  its  particular  beauty  of  style  can  then  be 
exhibited  properly  without  clashing  with  its  neighbor. 

An  architect  who  has  studied  the  history  of  architecture  and 
is  familiar  with  the  various  styles  does  not  produce  monstrosities. 
Fie  is  particular  to  keep  his  designs  in  the  style  they  belong,  with¬ 
out  making  a  faux  pas  of  it. 

The  architect’s  fee  is  usually  six  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
house,  for  the  plans,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot,  the  specifications,  scale  and  full-size  working  details, 
supervision,  plus  traveling  expenses  to  the  work  from  his  office 
and  consultation  fees  for  advice  in  connection  with  any  unusual 
contingencies.  It  is  not  customary  to  charge  more  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  six  per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of  residential 
work,  except  for  special  cabinet  work,  decorations,  special 
features  and  furniture,  which  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent.  Alterations  to  existing  buildings  are  usually  taken  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their  cost:  and  in  cases  where  new 
buildings  require  many  detailed  drawings,  as  in  the  English  type 
or  Swiss  chalets  the  commission  charged  is  frequently  eight  and 
ten  per  cent. 

The  architect’s  first  sketches  are  on  thin  paper,  in  pencil,  which 
are  revised  at  the  client's  suggestion,  until  finally5  approved  by 
him.  Then  the  working  drawings  are  made,  from  which  blue¬ 
prints  are  taken ;  these  are  furnished  to  the  contractors  to  esti¬ 
mate  upon,  and  later  for  the  men  to  build  from. 

The  extent  to  which  the  success  of  a  house  depends  upon 
the  architect  is  seldom  realized  by  the  client,  who  soon  forgets, 
once  the  house  is  started,  the  tedious  hours  the  architect  spent- 
working  out  the  plans  and  revising  them  until  the  minutest  detail 
was  provided  for.  With  the  complete  working  plans,  the  builder 
is  able  to  execute  tbe  work  properly  and  expeditiously.  If  he  is 
a  careful  man  he  will  employ  a  careful  foreman,  and,  as  in  any 
other  business,  he  will  oversee  and  direct  the  work  in  accordance 
with  the  plans,  details  and  specifications  furnished  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  architect  is  not  a  foreman,  but  an  advisor,  and,  to 
gain  successful  results,  both  the  owner  and  builder  must  co¬ 
operate  with  him.  Because  you  are  the  owner,  do  not  attempt  to 
boss  tbe  job,  as  the  builder  may  be  only  too  glad  to  have  you 
assume  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  his  authority,  and  conse- 
qucntlv  all  the  mistakes.  It  is  disorganizing  to  any  business  and 
leads  to  conflict  when  there  are  too  many  bosses.  The  architect 
has  learned,  by  experience  in  building,  many  things  that  are  not 
known  to  the  average  layman. 

The  above  conditions  enter  into  the  small  bouse  problem  more 
than  they  do  into  the  larger  houses  and  more  important  work. 
Sometimes  exasperating  delays  occur,  caused  by  one  sub-con- 
tractor  being  delayed  finishing  work  elsewhere  before  be  can 
move  his  men,  or  the  material  men  are  slow  about  delivery,  or 
something  happens  at  the  mill,  and  the  finish  is  delayed,  which 
( Continued  on  page  53) 
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By  recessing  the  doorway  a 
small  hall  was  provided.  See 
scheme  D  opposite 

THE  busy  Ameri¬ 
can  has  rather 
a  tendency  to  the 
"pose”  of  being  proud 
of  his  over-occupation 
by  business,  at  least  to 
the  exclusion  of  the 
■development  of  his 
merely  esthetic  sensi¬ 
bilities.  And  that,  too, 
despite  the  fact  that  he 
thereby  often  commits 
.some  of  those  very 
mistakes  of  taste  he 
would  scornfully  re¬ 
gard  in  others  as  evi¬ 
dencing  the  taint  of 
the  nouveau-riche,  while  in  many  instances  he  appears  even  more 
short-sightedly  to  disregard  modern  appearances  of  mere  busi¬ 
ness  efficiency  and  success.  It  is  probably  this  very  defect  that 
has  caused  him  so  long  to  ignore,  for  instance,  the  ugly  approach 
to  his  cities  from  the  railroad  station — itself  generally  located  in 
some  gloomy  and  tumble-down  business  section,  and  at  which 
•one  arrives  only  after  passing  miles  of  suburban  back-yards, 
dilapidated  box-cars,  rear  tenement  porches  and  grimy  factory 
windows.  It  is  perhaps  his  constant  familiarity  with  this  daily 
•experience  that  has  somewhat  blunted  his  susceptibilities  in  the 


A  simple  porch  adding  char¬ 
acter  to  an  otherwise  con¬ 
ventional  Colonial  type 

past,  even  as  to  the 
benefits  of  seemly 
sightliness  when  ap¬ 
proaching  the  entrance 
to  his  own  home.  It 
is  now,  however,  as 
undoubtedly  true  that 
we  are  gradually  de¬ 
veloping  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  and  pride 
in  regard  to  our  own 
grounds,  and  those  of 
our  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  neighbors;  just 
as  we  are  also  grad- 
u  a  1 1  y  developing  a 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  which  has  already  begun  to  better 
the  modern  "city  gates”  through  which  we  now  approach  our 
more  advanced  business  centers. 

This  front  yard,  the  approach  to  the  house,  the  entrance  porch 
and  steps,  all  perform  their  essential  part  toward  that  very  im¬ 
portant  "first  impression”  we  desire  to  be,  at  least,  fairly  favor¬ 
able !  It  is  true  that  this  "first  impression"  survives  from  expe¬ 
riences  extending  further  into  the  house.  The  front  vestibule, 
the  staircase,  the  hall,  and  such  of  the  rooms  as  open  from  the 
hall,  are  equally  as  important  as  the  doorway  itself  in  continu- 


An  entrance  set  inside  a  bay  loggia  with  brick  step  and  path  giving  approach.  Here  the  lawns  were 
also  raised  to  conceal  the  height  of  the  first  floor  above  grade  at  the  front 

Doorways  and  Their  Approach 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  INTIMATE  ENTRANCES— HALL 
ARRANGEMENTS— THE  DOORWAY  THAT  IS  ADDED  ON 

Frank  Chouteau  Brown 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


A  service  entrance  saved  from  banality  by  a  hood,  an 
extension  of  the  roof 


An  effective  treatment  for  a  suburban  brick  house — a 
hung  front  doorway  hood 


The  side  door  can  also  be  made  distinctive  if  hooded 
in  some  such  manner  as  this 
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Privacy  lent  a  doorway  recessed  within  a  protective  vestibule.  Here  the  horizontal  Modesty  of  line  and  construction  characterize  the  details  of  this  cottage  Colonial 
lines  of  terrace  and  step  also  produce  an  approach  that  overcomes  a  heavy  rising  entrance.  The  hood  seats  and  lattice  are  tied  together  in  one  congruous  whole,  to 
8rade  be  further  enhanced  by  vines 


ing  and  perfecting  the  im¬ 
pression  first  created. 

The  extreme  complexity 
of  the  problem  now  be¬ 
gins,  perhaps,  to  be  ap¬ 
parent  !  All  these  different 
elements,  beginning  with 
the  very  location  of  the 
house ;  its  relation  to  the 
natural  surroundings;  the 
position  of  trees ;  the  con¬ 
tour  of  surface  grades; 
the  paths,  their  materials, 
widths  and  location ;  the 


should  here  also  become  evident 
those  myriad  and  distinctive 
traces  of  harmonious  occupancy 
and  liveableness  in  the  use  that 
is  being  made  of  the  house  that, 
in  a  less  evident  form,  can  even 
be  apparent  upon  its  exterior. 

Some  of  these  factors  date 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  house,  the  arrangement  of  its 
plan.  Is  the  front  door  to  be 
so  located  that  a  stranger  enter¬ 
ing  the  home  has  at  once  laid 
bare  to  him  the  entire  mechanism 


There  is  openness  to  the  entrance  of  conven¬ 
tional  Colonial  design  once  the  threshold  is 
crossed 


treatment  of  the  street  line  of 
the  lot  with  flowers,  hedge,  fence 
or  merely  with  grass,  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  shrubbery  or  a  flower 
border  along  the  path  to  the 
door ;  all  these  things  need  to 
be  differently  adjusted  for  each 
different  and  individual  problem, 
and  each  requires  an  harmonious  treatment 
from  so  many  different  hands  that  it  is  rare¬ 
ly  indeed  that  the  result  is  completely  satis¬ 
fying  to  an  esthetic  and  impressionably  trained 
observer. 

Inside  the  house  the  problem  becomes  still  more 
complicated.  Not  only  do  the  color  texture  of 
the  floor,  the  walls  and  the  ceiling,  the  paper  that 
covers  the  walls,  the  rugs  and  pictures,  the  furni¬ 
ture,  the  color  and  material  of  the  hangings,  as 
well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  stairs,  rooms  and 
doorways,  all  enter  into  this  impression,  but  there 
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In  the  indirect  English  plan,  the  recep¬ 
tion  room  is  advanced  beyond  the  face 
of  the  staircase 


The  plan  for  entrance  shown  opposite, 
with  doorway  recessed  providing  a 
small  hall 


With  a  small  vestibule,  the  secluded 
Colonial  prevents  callers  from  be¬ 
ing  precipitated  upon  the  family. 

and  machinery  of  its  working  ? 
This  is  always  the  result  of 
entering  a  house  built  on  the 
plan  in  fashion  a  generation 
ago — with  a  hall  extending 
through  the  house  from  front 
to  back,  and  large  doorways 
opening  into  living  -  room 
and  dining-room  upon  either 
side.  Little  privacy  or  seclu¬ 
sion  is  possible  in  such  a  dwelling  once  the 
stranger  has  won  his  way  past  the  outer  door-sill. 

Under  more  modern  ways  of  thinking,  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  open  hall  extending  from  the  front 
to  the  back  of  the  house  are  not  deemed  worth 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  obtain  them.  It  is  true 
that  in  summer,  in  a  house  fronting  north,  it  is 
very  attractive  to  enter  a  hall  with  its  opposite 
end  open  to  the  sunlight  and  the  garden,  but,  as 
the  American,  particularly  when  of  Puritan  de¬ 
scent,  seldom  so  far  relents  as  to  provide  for  and 
( Continued  on  page  49) 


Where  the  thickness  of  the  partitions  allows  it, 
such  a  handy  closet  can  be  built  in 


The  space  at  the  end  of  the  fireplace  permits  of 
various  arrangements  such  as  the  two  shown  here 


A  clothes  closet  made  over  to  hold  china — an  example  of 
thoughtfulness  exercised  in  shelf  arrangement 


Useful  Closets  in  Unusual  Places 

GETTING  EFFICIENCY  OUT  OF  THE  WASTE  SPACES  OF  THE  HOUSE— INGENIOUS 
CLOSETS  AND  THEIR  USES— PLACING  CLOSETS  TO  SAVE  STEPS 


Phil  M.  Riley 


Photographs  by  Mary  H.  Northend 


CASUALLY  treated,  the  subject  of  closets  sounds  prosaic  in¬ 
deed,  but  it  becomes  more  absorbing  upon  further  scrutiny. 
In  building  a  house 
there  is  no  more  vital 
issue.  Did  you  ever 
live  in  a  house  that 
had  enough  storage 
space  ?  Probably  not. 

Relativelv  few  exist. 

One  needs  to  have 
lived  in  a  city  apart¬ 
ment  in  order  to  ap¬ 
preciate  its  worth. 

Too  frequently  clos¬ 
ets  are  merely  the 
left-over  spaces  after 
the  room  divisions  of 
a  floor  plan  have  been 
made,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  either 
too  small  or  incor¬ 
rect  in  shape.  Of 
what  use  is  a  closet 
one  foot  deep  and 
seven  feet  wide,  with 
a  door  toward  one 
end?  It  is 

and  right  to  utilize  In 
the  so-called 


spaces  throughout  a  house 
gent  architect  now  plans  the 


logical 

utilize 

waste 


an  old  house  thai  allows  idiosyncrasies,  these  passage  closets  are  permissible.  Their  shape  detracts 
little  from  the  width  of  the  passage  and  makes  no  dangerous  obtrusion 


for  storage  purposes,  but  an  intelli- 
storage  problem  just  as  carefully  as 
he  does  his  principal 
rooms,  so  proportion¬ 
ing  the  whole  house 
and  dividing  the  floor 
area  that  virtually 
there  are  no  waste 
spaces. 

This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  a  general 
movement  tending  to¬ 
ward  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  house  is 
responsible  for  it.  as 
well  as  many  other 
good  things.  True, 
there  are  in  many 
houses  spaces,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  partition 
walls,  under  stair¬ 
ways  and  low  eaves, 
and  in  the  jogs  of 
rooms,  that  could  be 
used  for  no  other 
purpose  than  storage, 
and  which  are  neg¬ 
lected  thoughtlessly 
or  for  the  lack  of  a 
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good  logical  scheme  to  utilize  them.  Such  instances  are  indeed 
unfortunate,  and  perhaps  the  following  review  of  several  in¬ 
teresting  closets  may  furnish  a  few  ideas  of  sufficient  appeal  to 
encourage  you  to  avoid  possible  errors  of  omission  and  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  house  you  hope  to  build. 

In  an  old  Colonial  house,  remodeled 
by  a  young  architect,  are  some  es¬ 
pecially  clever  schemes,  indicating  that 
even  if  your  house  is  already  built 
there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  increase 
its  comfort  and  efficiency.  Entering 
the  front  door,  a  vestibule  had  been 
added,  provided  by  a  new  partition 
across  the  wide,  old-fashioned  hall 
about  four  feet  back  from  the  front 
wall  of  the  house.  This  kept  the  hall 
warmer  and  provided  a  small  room 
about  four  feet  square  each  side  of 
the  vestibule  and  lighted  by  the  side¬ 
lights  of  the  Colonial  doorway.  One 
of  these  rooms  opened  off  the  vesti¬ 
bule  and  was  equipped  with  hooks, 
hangers,  umbrella-stand,  mirror,  etc., 
for  the  use  of  guests.  The  other 
served  as  a  sound-proof  telephone- 
booth  opening  off  the  hall  for  pri¬ 
vacy  of  conversation  when  wanted. 

The  hall  extended  only  part  way 
through  the  house,  and  at  the  rear  end 
the  front  stairway  wound  upward  in 
three  runs  and  two  landings.  Access 
to  the  cellar  was  had  by  a  flight  under 
the  back  stairs,  leaving  the  space  un¬ 
der  the  front  stairs  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  As  the  space  under  the 
third  run  was  open  to  the  hall, 
there  was  opportunity  to  locate 
a  family  clothes-closet  for  outer 
garments  under  the  second  land¬ 
ing,  reached  by  a  door  opening 
from  the  hall.  Often  this  space 
is  used  for  a  telephone-booth 
when  no  other  is  provided.  The 
space  under  the  first  run  and 
landing  was  used  in  connection 
with  the  den  at  the  right  of  the 
hall,  and  that  under  the  second 
run  was  used  for  the  dining¬ 
room  back  of  the  hall  and 
reached  through  a  short  side  hall 
to  the  left. 

Built  into  the  wall  of  the  den, 
its  bulk  under  the  first  landing, 
and  only  its  face  showing,  a  fire- 
prbof  safe  served  to  store  pa¬ 
pers  of  value.  It  was  somewhat 
conspicuous,  too,  and  might  at¬ 
tract  a  chance  burglar  long 
enough  to  ring  the  electric  alarm 
attached,  the  valuable  silver, 
however,  being  kept  elsewhere  at 
night.  A  closet  above  the  safe, 
the  depth  of  the  partition  only, 
contained  a  rack  of  several  thin 
board  shelves  set  at  an  angle  of 
twenty-three  degrees,  forming 


pockets  in  which  to  thrust  folded  newspapers.  To  the  left  of  the 
safe,  a  panel  in  the  wainscot  proved  to  be  a  small,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible,  door,  giving  access  to  the  space  under  the  first  run  of 
the  stairway,  which  was  used  for  files  of  magazines  kept  for 

reference.  There  had  been  an  in¬ 
genious  use  made  of  the  space  under 
the  second  run.  Pressing  an  invisible 
spring  in  the  wainscot,  and  pushing 
aside  one  of  its  panels,  a  well-filled 
cellarette  is  displayed. 

Pressing  another  invisible  button 
and  pushing  aside  the  whole  cellar¬ 
ette  discloses  beyond,  in  the  space  un¬ 
der  the  stairs,  another  fireproof  safe, 
in  which  the  valuable  old  family  silver 
was  kept. 

The  entire  wall  of  this  hall  was 
paneled  in  white-painted  wood,  and 
on  each  side  of  a  small  English  bay 
with  casement  sashes  the  corners  of 
the  room  had  been  taken  for  triangu¬ 
lar  china-closets  with  round-top. 
double  doors  with  leaded,  clear  glass 
in  a  simple,  attractive  pattern.  An 
unnecessary  clothes-closet  in  this 
room  was  utilized  for  a  third  china- 
closet  by  the  introduction  of  white- 
painted  shelves  with  hooks  for  hang¬ 
ing  cups. 

A  door  opposite  this  one  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace  led  into  the 
kitchen  through  a  butler’s  pantry  with 
a  broad  serving-shelf  and  drawers  on 
one  side  and  a  linen-chest  with  clos¬ 
ets  high  up  and  drawers  low 
down  on  the  other.  At  one  side 
of  the  linen-closet,  in  a  closet 
the  full  height  of  the  room  and 
about  two  feet  square,  the 
brooms,  mops,  vacuum-cleaner 
and  dusting-brushes  were  kept, 
each  on  its  proper  hook.  A 
shelf  above  was  reserved  for 
floor-wax,  wood  and  metal  pol¬ 
ish,  while  two  drawers  at  the 
bottom  contained  cleaning-  and 
dusting-cloths.  This  location  has 
been  chosen  as  being  equally 
handy  to  kitchen  or  front  rooms. 

In  remodeling  the  house,  it 
was  found  that,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  much  space  had  been 
wasted  each  side  of  the  great 
old  chimney,  and  here  was  found 
ample  room  for  a  bookcase  with 
attractive  glass  doors  and  two 
big  drawers  below.  The  most 
ingenious  closet  in  this  room  was 
a  tiny  affair  with  a  little  leaded- 
glass  door  at  one  side  of  a 
window-seat  built  into  a  jog  in 
the  room.  It  had  no  definite 
purpose,  but  was  filled  with 
playing-cards,  game-scores,  a 
box  of  cigars  ;m‘d”  a  sewing- 
(Contin'ned  on  voge  62) 


Every  nursery  should  have  at  least  one  closet  high  enough  up 
in  the  wall  to  be  out  of  reach  of  small  hands 


Experience  has  shown  that  shelves — not  drawers — prove  the  most  feasible 
arrangement  for  the  linen  closet.  If  placed  on  rollers,  the  shelves  can  be 
easily  pulled  forward,  thus  saving  a  reach  to  the  back. 


IN  feudal  England 
tihe  fireplace,  as 
we  know  it  now,  was 
a  rarity.  Instead  a 
raised  stone  or  brick 
hearth  was  built  in 
tbe  center  of  the 
great  living-rooms  or 
halls,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  curled 
up  among  the  high 
roof  -  trusses  and 
found  its  way  out 
through  a  ventilator 
at  the  ridge.  The 
Donjon  -  Towers  of 
the  castles,  however, 
with  their  several  sto¬ 
ries,  presented  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem ;  here 
a  low  niche  was 
scooped  in  the  side 
wall  and  a  flue  car¬ 
ried  up  several  feet 
and  out  through  a 
slit  in  the  side  of  the 
tower.  Under  the 
Tudor  kings  this  be¬ 
came  a  fireplace  much 
as  we  have  it  to-day, 
a  development  that, 
on  the  Continent,  had 
taken  place  years  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  the  great 
overhanging  hoods  of 
France  or  Northern 
Italy  were  not  copied 
by  the  English,  whose 
fireplaces  were  gen¬ 
erally  cut  into  the 

wall  instead  of  being  built  out  from  it,  and 
decorated  with  fiat  tracery  and  cusping,  some¬ 
times  surmounted  with  a  moulding  which  be¬ 
came  the  mantel-shelf  of  later  times.  The 
Continental  fireplace  was  tremendous,  taking 
up  in  certain  cases  almost  the  entire  end  of 
a  large  room ;  but  under  the  Renaissance  it 
gradually  lost  its  importance,  until  in  Louis 
Fifteenth’s  time  it  had  become  little  more 
than  an  incident  in  the  panelling. 

In  England,  however,  its  importance  in¬ 
creased  with  the  Renaissance ;  under  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James  First  it  was  set  in  a  project¬ 
ing  mass  of  masonry,  highly  ornamented  at 
the  sides  and  above  the  fireplace  opening  with 
pilasters,  arches,  niches,  carved  figures  or 
strap-work,  complex  in  the  highest  degree  and 
absurd  at  times.  Skilled  labor  was  plentiful; 
religious  persecution  had  driven  into  England 
great  numbers  pf  Flemings,  Belgians  and  the 
L  ow  Dutch,  trained  in  the  crude  and  distorted 


iU5B^ 

An  interior  in  the  Jacobean  manner.  Characteristics  are  the  small  panels  of  the  oak  wainscot,  the  import 
ance  given  the  chimney  breast  and  the  delicate  interlaced  ceiling  tracery 


classic  forms  that 
were  then  the  last 
word  of  architectural 
decoration. 

In  remote  districts 
the  English  workman 
held  his  own  ;  he  used 
the  new  motives,  ig¬ 
norantly,  it  is  true, 
but  with  reserve,  and 
at  the  same  time 
clung  to  the  familiar 
forms  of  his  tradi- 
t  i  o  n,  forms  which 
later  were  to  be  utter¬ 
ly  cast  ofif,  considered 
relics  of  a  barbarous 
age  and  contemptu¬ 
ously  alluded  to  as 
“Gothic.” 

“Jacobean”  is  the 
name  given  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  transition.  Of 
course,  the  struggle 
between  the  old  style 
and  the  new  applies 
to  all  English  deco¬ 
rative  work  of  the 
period,  though  it  is 
more  easily  detected 
in  architecture  than 
in  other  arts.  The 


THE  JACOBEAN— A  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD  IN  WHICH  WOOD¬ 
WORK  FURNISHED  THE  MOTIF— FIREPLACES  OF  THE  TIME  AND 
THEIR  MODERN  REPRODUCTIONS 

Alfred  Morton  Githens 


A  corner  of  overmantel  in  detail,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  period  throughout  and 
showing  the  peculiar  Jacobean  interpre¬ 
tation  of  classic  forms 


struggle  waxed  and 
waned ;  under  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  old  forms 
had  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  crowded  out  by 
a  riot  of  debased 
classic,  as  fantastic  in 
its  way  as  the  habit 
her  Court  gentleman  had  of  dyeing  a  lock  of 
his  hair  scarlet  and  tying  it  with  a  ribbon. 
Under  James  First  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  return  to  the  sanity  and  tranquil  dignity  of 
the  old  tradition. 

Such  is  the  type  we  have  taken  for  this 
paper.  Most  characteristic  is  the  pleasant 
monotony  of  the  rectangular  wood  panelling. 
Many  manor-houses  have  an  “Oak  Room" 
similarly  wainscoted.  This  is  an  inheritance 
from  earlier  English  work,  and  there  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  older  forms,  too,  in  the  curved 
stone  supports  at  the  sides  of  the  fireplace 
opening  and  in  the  Tudor  arch  spanning  it. 
The  little  wooden  pilasters  above  are  Flemish 
in  origin ;  the  wooden  cornice,  of  course,  quite 
classic ;  the  plaster  tracery  of  the  ceiling  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  Tudor  decoration.  We  make 
no  apology  for  this  erudition ;  a  period  style 
we  have  set  ourselves  to  adopt,  so  we  will  do 
it  consistently  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  sug- 
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gestion  that  we  are  trying  to  “resurrect  dead  bones.”  A  mantel 
somewhat  similar  can  be  found  at  Plas  Mawr,  in  Carnarvonshire, 
with  its  combination  of  the  old  tradition  and  the  classic ;  the 
ceiling  treatment,  in  the  Long  Gallery  of  Haddon  Hall ;  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  graduated  rectangular  panels  and  the  plain,  leaded  win¬ 
dows  in  many  rooms  of  the  period. 

The  drawings  show  a  double  window ;  but  it  might  be  triple, 
quadruple  or  single.  The  frame  and  mullions  should  properly  be 
stone ;  the  glass  and  its  leading  set  directly  into  it,  or  in  slender 
iron  casement  frames  that  may  open  either  in  or  out.  We  shall 
see  many  such  windows  in  America  during  the  coming  years ;  in 
England  they  are  used  even  in  the  smaller  cottages,  but  here  they 
are  still  expensive.  An  alternative,  though  not  so  true  to  type, 
would  be  the  glazing  of  a  wooden  casement  sash  with  the  leaded 
glass:  still  another  way  would  be  the  omission  of  lead  altogether, 
with  ordinary  wooden  muntins,  slender  as  possible,  dividing  the 
sash  into  small  panes.  Of  course,  wooden  mullions  might  replace 
the  stone. 

The  wainscot  in  the  old  examples  was  nearly  always  oak, 
either  rubbed  with  oil  or  just  as  the  carpenter  left  it;  varnishing, 
waxing  and  such  finishes  are  modern.  The  English  oak  is  darker 
than  ours  and  is  further  darkened  by  extreme  age  to  a  delicious 
cool  brown,  which  we  try  to  imitate  with  our  stains ;  and  we 
succeed  very  well  indeed.  Long  rubbing  and  polishing  have 
smoothed  the  English  oak,  and  the  effect  of  this  we  get  with  our 
wax  or  our  hard  varnish  rubbed  down  with  pumice.  The  cost 
of  best  quartered  white  oak,  set  in  place,  stained  and  waxed, 
should  be  about  $.75  or  $.80  per  square  foot,  with  $100.00  added 
for  extra  work  at  doors,  cornice  and  corner  pilasters  above  the 
mantel.  Assuming  a  room  16  x  18  feet  with  wainscoting  7  feet 
6  inches  high,  we  have  then : 

16  -f-  16  -j-  18  +  2  -j-2  (for  chimney  breast)  =  72  feet  long 
X  /  A  high,  or  540  square  feet;  less  the  area  taken  up  by  stone 
work  of  the  fireplace,  4J/2  high  x  11  long  (including  sides  of 
breast),  or  49 y2  square  feet,  we  have: 

540  —  49 y2  —  490D  at  .75  =  $367.50  +  $100.00  =  $467.50 
as  the  cost  of  the  woodwork  complete,  done  in  the  very 
best  manner.  This  amount  could  be  cut  down  by  using  a 
different  wood,  by  omitting  the  moulding  that  outlines  the 
panels,  by  simplifying  generally. 

The  stone  fireplace  allows  a  choice  of  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  materials,  limestone  or  cast  concrete  stone.  The 
old  fireplaces  were  cut  in  a  stone  closely  resembling  our 
Kentucky  or  Tennessee  limestone,  and  the  design  we  have 
shown,  cut  in  one  of  these,  with  the  stone  carried  back  to 
the  wall  at  sides  and  with  the  stone  edging  at  the  hearth, 
would  cost  about  $250.00.  The  best  concrete-stone  would 
be  much  less,  $150.00  or  thereabouts.  If  more  than  one 
fireplace  were  required,  the 
succeeding  ones  would  cost 
about  $75.00  apiece ;  for  the 
greatest  labor  is  in  making 
the  wooden  moulds,  which 
can  be  used  over  and  over. 

It  is  an  interesting  material 
this  concrete-stone.  Portland 
cement  (almost  all  the  cement 
in  common  use  is  Portland 
cement)  is  mixed  dry  with 
crushed  rock  of  uneven  fine¬ 
ness  varying  from  that  of 
sand  to  pieces  as  large  as 
one's  finger-nail;  a  red  sand, 
or  a  powdered  pigment,  is 
sometimes  added  to  give  col¬ 
or.  though  to  me  the  attempt 


at  any  sort  of  coloring  is  unsatisfactory ;  then  the  material  is 
dumped  in  a  machine  mixer  and  the  wet  mass  poured  in  the 
moulds.  These  are  of  the  best  wood  painted  with  crude  oil  in¬ 
side  to  keep  the  concrete  from  sticking;  but  wet  sand  moulds  are 
often  used. 

Ordinary  concrete  is  composed  of  three  parts :  cement,  sand, 
aggregate.  The  aggregate  is  either  clean  cinders  or  gravel, 
broken  slag  or  broken  rock;  this  forms  the  bulk  of  the  concrete, 
and  the  sand  merely  fills  in  the  cavities,  with  the  cement  glueing 
the  mass  together.  The  crushed  rock  used  in  concrete-stone,  be¬ 
ing  in  both  fine  and  coarse  fragments,  no  sand  is  necessary.  The 
rock  may  be  limestone,  conglomerate,  trap,  quartz,  or  almost  any 
other  stone,  but  crushed  granite  is  one  of  the  best.  In  propor¬ 
tion  of  1  of  cement  to  2jX  of  crushed  granite,  the  product  re¬ 
sembles  limestone  rather  than  granite,  and,  if  properly  finished, 
is  clear  and  altogether  free  from  that  pasty,  dull  look  which  we 
have  learned  to  associate  with  concrete. 

The  dullness  is  caused  in  part  by  free  cement  mixed  with  im¬ 
purities  settling  against  the  mould.  This  is  called  the  “skin,”  and 
is  removed  by  either  scrubbing  with  brush  arid  water  when  the 
cement  is  “green ;”  that  is,  about  a  day  old,  or  else  washing  with 
muriatic  acid  and  water  several  days  after  casting,  or  rubbing 
with  a  wet  piece  of  stone  and  so  exposing  the  aggregate.  Better 
than  any  of  these  to  me,  however,  is  a  bush-hammered  finish  made 
before  the  concrete  has  reached  its  full  hardness.  A  bush-ham¬ 
mer  has  its  head  formed  of  six  or  eight  thin  steel  blades  piled 
like  a  stack  of  playing  cards  and  held  together  by  an  iron  band 
at  the  end  of  the  handle.  With  this  the  stone  is  chipped  and  the 
surface  broken  away  until  the  granite  sparkles  through  it  and  the 
texture  is  neither  smooth  nor  sandy,  but  rough,  like  the  tooled 
surface  of  natural  stone ;  a  very  different  affair  from  the  concrete 
“rock-faced”  blocks  that  we  see  built  into  small  houses  in  the 
suburbs. 

There  is  no  reason  why  concrete  should  not  be  finished  with  the 
same  tools  that  are  used  in  finishing  natural  stone,  for.  after  all, 
( Continued  on  page  66) 


Elevation  of  side  wall;  detail  of  ceiling.  Oak  wainscot  stained  and  waxed,  (or  stained  and  varnished.)  fireplace  jambs  and 
arch  of  limestone  or  concrete  stone.  Ceiling  with  cast  and  applied  plaster  tracery 


Four  Distinctive  Houses  of  Moderate  Cost 


he  second  Hoor  shows  a  simple  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  chambers  with  the 
stairs  to  one  side,  giving  a  maximum  of 
space 


A  half-timbered  stucco  house  at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  with  roof-lines  of  individuality. 
The  closed-in  porch  and  the  windows  well  fit  this  country  cottage  type.  Caretto  & 
Forster,  architects 


Ipenness  characterizes  the  first  floor, 
The  arrangement  of  chimneys  is  in¬ 
teresting 


By  continuing  the  roof,  an  effective  entrance  is 
produced 


ill  ■! 


Ill  Lira 


This  hollow  tile  stucco  house  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  distinctly  livable  possibilities — plenty 
of  window  light,  plenty  of  porch  room,  and  a  walled  garden  enclosing  the  service 
department.  A.  Raymond  Ellis,  architect 


Indirect  entrance  is  effected  by  the  vesti¬ 
bule  and  the  larger  hall,  thereby  assur¬ 
ing  privacy  for  the  family.  With  a 
wing  devoted  to  service  quarters,  that 
department  is  properly  isolated 


Chamber  room  enough  for  a  small  family; 
plenty  of  closets,  and  thorough  ventila¬ 
tion  are  among  the  attractive  points  on 
the  second  floor  plan 
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A  stucco  house  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  based  on 
English  lines — a  house  that  will  depend  much 
on  vines  and  planting  in  general  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  recessed  entrance  and  door¬ 
way  treatment  lends  an  air  of  privacy  and  in¬ 
dividuality.  Davis,  McGrath  &  Kiessling,  ar¬ 
chitects 


Like  the  master’s,  the  guest  suite  is  a 
separate  apartment,  the  large  hall 
serving  to  isolate  it  and  yet  easily 
connecting  all  the  chambers 


The  position  of  the  recep¬ 
tion.  room  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  opening  upon 
the  sun  parlor  is  a  feature 
promising  comfort.  Also 
note  the  large  pantries 


Distinctly  a  house  for  a  family  grow¬ 
ing  up,  generous  children’s  rooms 
off  the  master’s  bedroom,  and  sew¬ 
ing  quarters 


Although  built  along  Colonial  lines,  this  house  at  Bryn  Mawr  shows  what  can  be  done  where  liberties  are  taken  within  reason. 
The  hillside  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  terrace.  Savery,  Scheetz  &  Savery,  architects 


Plenty  of  the  house  is  outside!  Be¬ 
sides  their  homey  values,  the  cov¬ 
ered  porch  and  paved  terrace  serve 
also  as  a  setting  to  the  house  proper 
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The  Saturday 
Afternoon  Garden 


WEEK-BY-WEEK  WORK  IN  THE  VEGETABLE 
PATCH  FOR  THE  BUSY  MAN  OR  WOMAN 


THE  suburban  garden,  as  a  factor  in  reducing  the  annual 
family  budget,  has  been  under-,  rather  than  over-esti¬ 
mated.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  new  methods  and  varieties  have 
mated.  In  spite,  of  the  fact  that  new  methods  and  varieties  have 
mitigated  against  what  might  have  been  the  natural  result  of  this, 
and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  as  dearly  for  vegetable  products  as 
ever  before.  The  home  garden  must  continue  for  many  years  to 
play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  helping  to  solve  the  national 
bread-and-butter  problem.  Veg¬ 
etables  and  fruits  are  occupying  a 
larger  and  larger  place  in  our  diet ; 
and,  the  larger  the  place  they  occu¬ 
py,  the  smaller  the  doctors’  bills 
are  likely  to  be.  The  home  garden 
has  been  underestimated ;  not  that 
there  has  not  been  enough  written 
about  it,  but  in  much  back-to-the- 
backyard  literature,  as  in  the  back- 
to-the-land  movement,  the  “inspi¬ 
rational"  side  of  it  has  been  over¬ 
worked,  and  the  perspirational  side 
has  been  overlooked.  If  you  are 
going  to  get  results  worth  going 
after  you  have  got  to  go  after  them 
with  your  collar  off,  and  expect  to 
get  your  nands  dirty.  If  you  are 
one  of  the  thousands  who  would 
like  to  see  the  table  expense  item 
of  tbe  family  budget  cut  down 
without  knocking  off  on  the  table, 
secure  a  small  plot  of  ground 
somewhere  that  you  can  cultivate. 

Half  an  acre  will  be  ample,  and 
more  than  that  may  prove  too 
much. 

If  all  the  readers  of  this  magazine  had  gardens  of  standard 
sizes  and  shapes  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  tell  them  how 
to  get  out  of  the  ground  the  maximum  results  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  work.  But,  of  course,  their  gardens  are  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  and  sizes,  and  they  lie  in  every  climate,  from  the  tropi¬ 
cal  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  short,  cool  summers  of  Northern 
New  England  and  Canada.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  then,  to 
plan  one  garden  for  all  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
general  in  character  the  information  and  suggestion  one  may  give, 
the  less  use  it  is  likely  to  be  to  the  non-professional  gardener. 
In  this  series  of  articles  I  have  attempted  to  arrange  the  work 
which  demands  attention  throughout  the  year,  planning  it  so  that 


it  may  be  taken  up  on  successive  Saturday  afternoons  so  far  as  is 
feasible.  In  addition,  as  a  guide  rather  than  as  a  model,  two 
sample  gardens  of  different  but  average  sizes,  will  be  laid  out, 
and  the  various  tasks  to  be  done  in  them,  in  connection  with 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  such  as  cultivating,  spraying,  succes¬ 
sion  planting,  etc.,  will  be  explained  as  the  season  progresses.  In 
this  way  the  busy  gardener  may,  with  the  least  loss  of  time, 
utilize  those  things  which  will  help  him  in  solving  his  own  prob¬ 
lems.  However,  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  season  he  will  have  to  use  his 
own  judgment  about  following 
dates  in  connection  with  planting, 
early  and  late,  and  harvesting; 
about  the  amount  of  space  to  he  de¬ 
voted  to  each  crop,  and  about  a 
score  of  other  things  which  it  is 
impossible  to  prescribe  for  anyone 
else’s  garden. 

While  there  is  not  much  to  be 
done  this  month  in  the  way  of  act¬ 
ual  garden  operations,  there  are 
some  preliminary  things  which 
should  be  attended  to.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  summer’s  garden  will 
depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon 
the  amount  of  time  and  thought 
you  are  willing  to  devote  to  it  this 
month  and  next.  Many  persons 
fail  to  take  any  action  until  the  per¬ 
ennial  spring  garden  fever  lures 
them  to  it.  But  the  gardener  who 
is  content  to  wait  for  any  such 
primitive  impulse  will  have  a  primi¬ 
tive  garden. 

The  average  gardener  usually 
thinks  of  making  out  the  seed  order  as  the  first  step  to  be  taken. 
But  before  you  undertake  this  absorbing  task  there  are  two  other 
things  which  should  be  done. 

The  first  good  Saturday  afternoon  this  month  (and  if  there  is 
no  good  Saturday  afternoon,  you  can  do  it  on  Sunday  without 
exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  neighbors)  select  the  spot  or  spots 
which  you  can  devote  to  your  vegetables  and  small  fruits,  and 
get  accurate  measurements  of  all  dimensions.  If  tbe  amount  of 
ground  at  your  disposal  is  very  limited  there  will  be  no  choice  of 
location.  But  a  good  garden  can  be  made  on  almost  any  soil, 
provided  it  can  be  well  drained  and  is  not  too  much  shut  out  from 
the  sun.  I  know  of  one  successful  garden  made  on  ground  so 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  JANUARY 

2d — Select  the  places  in  your 
garden  to  devote  to  vegetables 
and  small  fruits,  and  if  you’ve 
recovered  sufficiently  from  your 
New  Year’s  dinner  to  bend 
over,  take  accurate  measure¬ 
ments. 

gth — Clear  a  place  on  the 
dining-ro'om  table  and  draw  a 
careful  plan  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  your  garden.  Indicate 
everything — trees,  big  stones, 
paths,  shadows  from  zvalls  and 
steep  grades. 

16th — Build  or  arrange  for 
some  place  to  keep  your  tools 
and  seeds.  If  it  is  a  _  shed 
away  from  the  house,  brighten 
it  up  with  a  coat  of  paint. 

23d — Lay  in  a  store  of  plant 
food — manure.  Mixed  barnyard 
manure  well  dried  and  broken 
up  is  best.  But  see  to  it  your¬ 
self. 

30th — Study  your  catalogs 
carefully,  together  with  the 
plan  you  made  two  weeks  ago. 
Then  send  in  your  seed  orders. 
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low  that  its  owner  has  had  to  build  it  all  up  into  beds  with  sod 
edges,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  above 
the  walks.  No  one  living  on  the  place  before  him  had  ever  been 
able  to  grow  anything.  On  another  place,  a  friend  of  mine  has 
overcome  just  the  reverse  conditions.  He  had  nothing  to  build 
his  garden  on  but  what  was  practically  a  sand-bank.  By  the 
addition  of  wood  ashes  and  an  occasional  dressing  of  dried  muck, 
which  he  was  able  to  get  in  a  wheel-barrow  from  a  near-by  river, 
he  has  succeeded  in  growing  almost  every  garden  vegetable.  Both 
of  these  gardeners  are  workingmen  who  have  had  no  resources 
for  improving 
the  adverse  con- 
d i t  i  o  n  s  except 
their  own  spare 
time  and  the  de¬ 
termination  to 
grow  things. 

But  if  there  is 
an  opportunity  to 
select  the  garden 
site,  pick  out  pre¬ 
ferably  a  spot 
which  faces  the 
south  or  south¬ 
east.  If  it  slopes 
gently  and  is  pro¬ 
tected  on  the 
north  or  north¬ 
west,  there  is  a 
further  a  d  v  a  n- 
tage.  Above  all, 
must  the  garden 
spot  be  well 
drained.  With 
modern  methods 
of  irrigation  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to 
supply  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water 
to  the  driest  gar¬ 
den.  But  the  wet 
garden  is,  in 
m  any  respects, 
foredoomed  to  failure.  The  garden's  past  history  is  also  im¬ 
portant.  The  well-managed  garden  spot  becomes  richer  and 
better  year  after  year.  But  a  garden  that  has  been  neglected  be¬ 
comes  so  weedy  that  it  is  far  better  to  change  it  if  possible,  on 
account  of  the  extra  amount  of  labor  which  weedy  soil  necessi¬ 
tates.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  work  to  break  up  and 
get  into  shape  a  new  piece  of  ground,  especially  if  it  must  be 
worked  by  hand.  With  heavy  sod  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make 
the  soil  as  finely  pulverized  as  it  should  be  the  first  year.  Part 
old  and  part  new  ground,  however,  is  a  very  good  combination, 
and  some  crops  do  better  where  there  is  a  great  amount  of  humus 
in  the  soil,  even  if  it  is  not  so  thoroughly  pulverized. 

Also  get  your  garden  as  near  the  house  as  possible.  A  dis¬ 
tance  of  even  a  short  walk  away  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
pleasure  and  the  work  of  taking  care  of  it.  If  the  garden  must 
be  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  then  plan  to  fix 
some  place  to  keep  your  tools,  garden  line,  seeds,  etc., 
near  it.  A  miniature  shed,  such  as  may  be  readily 
constructed  from  an  old  piano-box  or  large  dry-goods 
box,  covered  with  roofing  paper  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  and  painted  for  appearances,  will  save  enough 
steps  during  the  first  month  to  pay  for  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  putting  it  up.  You  can  disregard  the  old 


idea  that  the  garden  must  be  out  of  sight.  If  you  are  going  to 
take  good  care  of  it,  it  will  be  as  attractive  looking  as  a  flower 
garden.  If  there  is  any  possibility  of  your  not  taking  such  care 
of  it,  then  you  had  better  put  it  in  sight,  anyway,  as  that  will  be 
some  incentive  to  your  keeping  it  clean  and  cultivated. 

When  you  have  decided  on  the  spot  where  your  garden  is  to  be 
located,  make  careful  measurements,  and  jot  them  down.  While 
it  is  more  convenient  to  have  the  garden  all  in  one  spot,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary;  and  if  the  small  fruits  and  such  perennials 
as  strawberries  and  asparagus  and  rhubarb  are  kept  together,  the 

work  will  be 
lightened.  After 
you  have  taken 
the  measu  r  e- 
merits,  take  time 
some  evening  to 
make  a  careful 
plan,  drawn  to 
scale,  of  the  size 
and  shape  of 
your  garden. 
This  should  be 
large  enough  so 
that  spaces  of  a 
foot  can  be  readi¬ 
ly  shown.  Any 
trees,  stones, 
path  s,  shadows 
from  walls,  steep 
grades,  or  other 
similar  character¬ 
istics,  should  also 
be  indicated. 

Such  an  outline 
is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  before  one 
can  p  lan  the 
year’s  work  sys¬ 
tematically.  Even 
if  there  were  but 
one  planting  of 
seed  to  be  made, 
a  carefully  made 
planting  plan  would  be  worth  while.  To  make  the  best  use  of 
companion  crops  and  succession  crops,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

On  another  Saturday  afternoon  some  time  this  month,  even 
though  the  ground  be  covered  with  snow,  make  arrangements  for 
your  spring  supply  of  manure.  An  abundance  of  plant-food 
must  form  the  basis  of  any  successful  garden,  and  where  manure 
is  to  be  had,  part  of  it  should  be  bought  in  this  form.  If  at  all 
practical  to  do  so,  you  should  personally  investigate  what  you  are 
buying  before  you  get  it.  Some  manure  is  hardly  worth  the 
hauling,  but  really  good  manure  will  be  well  worth  several  dollars 
a  load,  especially  if  your  garden  has  not  been  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  it  during  the  past  year  or  two.  The  value  of  manure 
depends  upon  what  has  been  fed  the  animals  producing  it,  and 
upon  how  it  has  been  kept,  more  than  upon  the  kind  it  is.  For 
( Continued  on  page  62) 


Arrange  for  a  place  to  keep  your  tools  and  gardening  impedimenta — and  keep  them  there.  This  will  save  both  your 
time  and  the  tools.  A  coat  of  paint  or  a  new  tar-paper  roof  will  help  brighten  up  the  shed 


A  study  for  the  skyline  of 


a  house  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  Edmund  B.  Gilchrist,  architect 


Cost,  Texture  and  Design  in  Roof  Planning 

A  BRIEF  RESUME  OF  THE  POSSIBLE  ROOF  TREATMENTS  AND  THEIR  RELATION 
TO  THE  TYPES  OF  HOUSES— ARTISTRY  IN  THE  SKYLINE  OF  THE  HOUSE  . 


Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 


A  CHAIN  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  a  house 
no  whit  beter  than  its  roof.  This  is  true  both  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  actual  material  fabric  and  the  worth  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  design  involved.  If  the  roof  is  unsound  and  leaky  all 
the  rest  of  the  structure  suffers  serious  impairment  and  begins  to 
disintegrate.  A  leaking  roof  is  held  legally  to  invalidate  the 
habitability  of  a  bouse  and,  accordingly,  in  some  places  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  rent  cannot  be  enforced  unless  the  roof  be  weather¬ 
worthy.  Regarded  from  the  architectural  point  of  view,  the 
roof  is  the  oldest  and,  in  many  ways,  the  most  significant  feature 
in  the  evolution  of  the  house,  without  which,  indeed,  a  structure 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  bouse.  A  well-designed  roof  may  do 
much  to  offset  an  exterior  in  other  respects  poor,  but  a  bad  roof 
will  assuredly  pull  down  the  rest  of  the  house  to  its  own  level 
of  mediocrity  or  worse. 

Since  the  roof  is  a  feature  of  such  vital  importance,  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  prospective  house  builder  or  remodeller  to  weigh  and 
study  well  all  the  possibilities  open  to  him  in  the  direction  of 
roofing.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness  it  will  be  well 
to  consider  the  subject  under  three  principal  heads — structure, 
which  will  include  the  character  of  the  materials  and  their  cost ; 
texture  and  color ;  and,  finally,  architectural  design,  which  covers 
the  tout  ensemble,  including  contour  or  skyline  with  the  many 
legitimate  opportunities  afforded  for  creating  points  of  interest 
and  individuality.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  threefold  ex¬ 
amination  proposed  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  classification  of 
the  most  usual 
types  of  roofs. 

They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  flat,  lean-to, 
span  or  ridge 
(sometimes 
called  “coupled 
rafter”),  gambrel 
or  curb,  mansard, 
hipped,  gabled 
and  jerkinhead. 

The  physical- 
form  of  the  roof 
according  to  one 
or  another  of  the 
types  just  men¬ 
tioned  will  neces¬ 
sarily  influence 


the  choice  of  material  for  covering.  For  example,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  use  slate,  shingle  or  thatch  on  a  flat  roof.  Some 
covering  without  joints  or  interstices  that  the  water  can  penetrate 
must  be  used  instead.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  several 
fairly  recent  country  houses  with  flat  roofs  have  been  designed  by 
clever  British  architects,  the  type  is  not  usual  enough  to  require 
extended  consideration  further  than  to  offer  a  few  hints  that  may 
be  put  into  effect  in  dealing  with  decks  or  any  of  the  flat  or  vir¬ 
tually  flat  areas  that  occasionally  occur  in  connection  with  a 
roofing  scheme  of  different  character.  These  approximately  flat 
areas  must,  of  course,  be  given  a  slight  incline  for  the  sake  of 
drainage.  For  a  satisfactory  covering  large  tiles,  like  flooring 
quarries,  laid  in  mastic  cement  may  be  recommended.  This  may 
be  well  done  for  about  35  cents  per  square  foot.  Heavy  lead — 
five-pound  lead  is  a  good  weight — may  also  be  suggested.  This 
will  cost  approximately  60  cents  per  square  foot.  It  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  exceedingly  durable  and  satisfactory.  As  a  less  ex¬ 
pensive  covering,  deck  canvas,  well  coated  with  shellac  or  water¬ 
proof  paint,  may  be  used.  This  covering,  however,  is  only  sug¬ 
gested  for  sleeping  porches,  where  it  is  likely  to  be  under  con¬ 
stant  inspection,  for  disaster  will  follow  the  least  neglect  or  acci¬ 
dent.  In  using  canvas,  the  edges  or  gutters  against  the  coping 
must  be  well  flashed  with  lead  or  copper. 

The  lean-to  roof  needs  no  specific  consideration  here,  since  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  half  of  a  span  or  ridge  roof,  the  sort  that 
next  claims  attention.  The  slope  of  the  span  or  ridge  roof,  at 

least  the  tradi- 
tional  slope 
which  long  ex- 
p  e  r  i  e  n  c  e  has 
proved  the  most 
advisable  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries, 
is  governed  to  a 
great  extent  by 
climatic  cond  i- 
tions,  and,  in  a 
general  way,  it 
may  be  said  that 
the  pitch  becomes 
steeper  as  the 
latitude  becomes 
higher.  The  steep 
pitch  is  obviously 


Slate  is  used  effectively  on  the  roof  of  this  English  country  house,  the  roof  lines  of  which,  characteristically  British, 

might  serve  as  a  model  on  this  side 
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Thatch  is  often  used  on  modern  houses  in  England  with  excellent  results.  When  well  laid  it  is  no  more  inflammable 

than  shingles  and  is  impervious  to  the  weather 


for  shedding  snow  and  pre¬ 
venting  water  from  backing  up 
and  penetrating  the  cover  at 
periods  of  rapid  thaw. 

The  covering  materials  that 
naturally  suggest  themselves 
for  ridge  roofs  are  shingles, 
slate,  tile,  composition  slabs  or 
tiles  of  various  sorts,  tin,  lead, 
copper  and  thatch — a  wide  va¬ 
riety  and  susceptible  of  almost 
endless  forms  of  treatment. 

The  distinction  between  “roof” 
and  “roof  covering”  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  former  is 
the  supporting  frame  of  timber 
or  steel,  whereas  the  function 
of  the  latter  is  to  cover  the  structure  in  and  protect  it  from  the 
weather.  Of  the  metal  coverings,  copper  is  the  most  durable,  the 
lightest  and  the  strongest.  With  a  copper  roof,  because  of  its 
heat-conducting  properties,  there  ought  to  be  a  layer  of  felt  or 
some  non-conducting  material  laid  between  the  metal  covering 
and  the  wooden  sheathing  underneath.  The  green  carbonate  that 
forms  on  the  surface  exposed  to  the  weather  is  both  a  desirable 
decorative  feature  and  a  protection  to  the  metal  against  further 
decomposition.  Copper,  of  course,  is  exceedingly  expensive  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  but  a  more  satisfactory  roof,  from 
many  points  of  view,  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Owing  to  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  copper  it  would  be  unwise  and  probably 
misleading  to  make  any  attempt  at  quoting  approximate  cost. 

Lead  as  a  roof  covering  is  not  regarded  with  favor  by  roofers 
in  America.  They  generally  consider  it  impracticable  in  our 
climate,  owing  to  its  great  expansion  and  failure  to  contract  again 
to  the  same  extent.  There  need  be  no  such  objection  if  the 
roofers  would  lay  the  sheets  as  they  are  customarily  laid  in 
England,  where  considerable  play  and  movement  is  allowed  for. 
A  lead  roof  is  both  beautiful  and  durable,  but  must  be  regarded 
as  a  super-luxury,  owing  to  its  excessive  cost,  which  presents  the 
chief  obstacle  to  its  use.  Tin,  kept  well  painted,  is  fairly  ser¬ 
viceable  and  light,  though  a  radiator  of  intense  heat  both  upward 
and  downward  in  summer. 


Various  composition  tiles  of  different  grades  of  excellence 
and  different  prices  may  also  be  used  for  roof  coverings.  For 
a  roof  with  a  pitch  of  even  ordinary  inclination,  slag  is  not  ad¬ 
visable,  as  the  asphaltum  binder  melts  and  runs  in  the  heat  of 
our  summers.  Slag  roofing  ij4"  thick  costs  5  to  6  cents  per 
square  foot. 

'files  are  to  be  had  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  shapes  by  different 
concerns,  and  are  generally  broadly  classified  as  “shingle”  or 
“Spanish.”  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  in  their  quality,  the 
differences  in  their  sources  of  manufacture,  local  labor  conditions 
and  sundry  other  factors,  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
rough  approximate  cost  estimate  for  ordinary  guidance.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  a  “Spanish”  tile  roof  covering  will 
cost  30  to  35  cents  per  square  foot,  while  a  “shingle”  tile  cover¬ 
ing  will  cost  18  to  22  cents.  Asbestos  tile  costs  about  the  same 
amount  as  shingle  tile.  A  tile-covered  roof  ought  to  have  a  pitch 
steep  enough  to  shed  rain  rapidly  and  keep  snow  from  lying  on 
it.  While  tiles  are  sometimes  fastened  to  battens  laid  directly  on 
the  rafters,  it  is  best  to  use  board  sheathing  and  cover  it  with  a 
layer  of  felt  paper.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  tiles  lie 
close  enough  on  one  another  to  prevent  snow  from  blowing  under¬ 
neath  sometimes.  The  felt  paper  avoids  leakage  from  this  melted 
snow,  which  evaporates  or  runs  off  at  the  eaves. 

The  same  manner  of  laying,  using  sheathing  and  felt  paper, 


An  English  house  where  the  physical  form  of  the  roof  line  eliminated  all  but  one  type  of  material — heavy  slates  laid  irregularly.  As  a  study  in  the  skyline  of  the  house  it 

presents  some  interesting  points,  a  logical  outcome  of  the  rest  of  the  structure 
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should  be  observed  with  slate  roofs,  although,  as  with  tiles,  slates 
are  sometimes  fastened  to  battens  on  the  rafters  without  using 
sheathing.  Ample  ventilation  should  always  be  provided  in  every 
kind  of  roof,  but  it  is  especially  important  that  a  slate  roof  should 
have  ventilation  to  prevent  decay,  to  which  it  is  liable  when  left 
without  ventilation.  Although  the  different  sorts  of  slate  afford 
as  great  a  variety  of  color  as  do  tiles,  the  usual  classification  is 
"black,”  “red"  or  “green.”  Cost  is  governed  by  color,  size  and 
thickness.  The 
sizes  of  slate 
are  known  by 
n  umber  i  11 
America,  a  con¬ 
venient  method 
of  designation, 
if  not  as  quaint 
as  the  old  Welsh 
custom  of  nam¬ 
ing  them  “large 
ladies,”  “duch¬ 
esses,”  “coun¬ 
tesses,”  and  the 
like.  “R  e  d" 
slate  is  usually 
the  most  expen- 
si  v  e ;  “green” 
comes  next,  and 
“black”  is  the 
cheapest.  Under 
ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  a  “red”  slate  roof  covering  will  cost  from  18  to  22  cents  per 
square  foot;  “green,”  12  to  15  cents,  and  “black.”  from  10  to  12 
cents. 

For  shingle  roofs  the  two  best  woods  are  cypress  and  cedar. 
The  shingles  may  be  had  either  split  or  sawn,  but  the  former  are 
preferable,  from  considerations  of  texture,  which  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  and  are  also  apt  to  be  more 
durable.  They  vary  somewhat  in  price  locally,  but  the  best  split 
cypress  shingles  can  ordinarily  be  had  for  $25.00  per  thousand. 
They  are  6  inches  by  24,  and  are  £4  of  an  inch  thick.  The  num¬ 
ber  required  for  covering  a  given  area  of  roof  will  depend  upon 
how  many  inches  are  laid  to  the  weather.  Seven  inches  to  the 
weather  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  in  America,  but  a  much 
finer  effect  can  be  obtained  by  exposing  less. 

Some  unfavorable  criticism  will  probably  be  made  of  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  thatch  among  roofing  possibilities.  The  two  objections 
usually  urged  against  it  are  its  inflammability  and  its  permeability. 
Notwithstanding  these  objections  it  is  often  used  on  modern 
houses  in  England  with  excellent  results  from  both  the  strictly 
material  and  architectural  points  of  view.  One  of  the  foremost 
London  architects,  in  speaking  recently  of  such  roofs,  stated  that 
properly  laid  thatch  was  no  more  inflammable  than  shingles,  if 
as  much  so,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  impervious  to  the  weather, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  was  not  even  affected  by  melting 
snow  lying  upon  it — 
surely  a  searching  test 
of  its  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance.  This  architect 
has  frequently  used 
marsh  reeds  ( not  straw  ) 
tightly  bound  down 
with  courses  of  sally 
rods  or  withes  near  to¬ 
gether.  Architecturally 
considered,  few  will  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  effect  of  a 


thatch  roof  is  excellent.  The  main  difficulty  about  having  one  is 
that  we  have  very  few  competent  thatchers. 

For  gambrel,  hipped,  gabled,  jerkinhead  roofs  and  mansards, 
if  anyone  still  wishes  to  have  so  graceless  a  covering  to  their 
house,  what  has  been  said  before  with  reference  to  materials 
available  has  equal  application. 

Although  the  texture  and  color  of  the  roof  come  under  a 
separate  head  of  consideration,  they  must  be  studied  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  ma¬ 
terials,  and  re¬ 
sults  must  be 
arrived  at  by 
their  aid.  If  a 
copper  roof  is 
laid  over  paral- 
1  e  1  vertical 
wooden  “rolls” 
nailed  to  the 
sheathing,  the 
agreeable  effect 
may  often  be 
heightened  and 
a  distinct  note 
of  interest  add¬ 
ed  to  the  roof. 
The  same  sort 
of  wooden 
"rolls”  ought  to 
be  used  with  a 
lead  roof,  as 

this  method  of  laying  provides  more  play  for  expansion.  Iron 
nails  ought  not  to  be  used  with  lead,  as  they  cause  corrosion. 
Owing  to  its  great  ductility  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
dressed  and  bossed  into  corners  and  irregular-shaped  places,  lead 
usually  presents  a  sympathetic  effect.  The  color,  too,  is  good 
after  short  exposure  to  the  weather. 

One  distressing  feature  about  so  many  of  our  tile  roofs  is  their 
smug,  close-cropped  aspect,  due  partly  to  the  selection  of  the 
material  and  partly  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  on.  A  great 
many  of  our  “shingle”  tiles  have  a  slightly  vitrified  surface,  which 
is  an  advantage  in  withstanding  the  action  of  the  weather,  but  not 
essential.  “Sand-finished”  tiles,  which  are  simply  baked  like 
brick,  and  have  no  vitrified  surface,  have  been  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  admirably,  are  more  sympathetic  and  varied  in  color 
to  begin  with,  and  soon  take  on  an  agreeable  diversity  of  hue  that 
the  other  tiles  never  acquire.  If  it  is  expedient  to  use  the  smooth 
tile  with  vitreous  surface,  it  is  well  to  put  in  a  great  many  “sec¬ 
onds"  with  their  random  discoloration,  and  occasional  tiles  may 
be  laid  upside  down  so  that  the  light  kiln  marks  of  the  stringers 
may  help  to  break  up  the  deadly  monotony. 

In  laying  shingles,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  texture  to  “butt"  them  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  This 
can  be  done  “on  the  job”  with  a  pivot  knife.  It  gives  a  more 
massive  effect,  makes  the  shingle  appear  thicker  than  it  is  in 

reality,  softens  shadows 
and  produces  the  agree¬ 
able  matted  texture  that 
is  so  admired  in  English 
cottage  roofs.  Another 
device  for  producing 
agreeable  texture  is  to 
lay  the  shingles  with 
less  exposure  to  the 
weather  —  about  four 
i  n  c  h  e  s — w  h  i  c  h,  of 
( Cont .  on  page  53) 


The  roof  of  “Glen  Fern”  Is  a  sincere  indication  of  plan  through  the  medium  of  the  skyline.  A  rustic  simplicity  and 
directness  in  the  gradations  characterizes  both  the  roof  lines  and  roof  covering 


■< — I' 


The  average  type  of  brick  wall  showing  air  space 
between  brick  shell  and  plaster  lining 


A  plaster  wall  requires  many  more  constituents — if 
hollow-tile  is  not  used  in  it 


WALLS 

FROM  THE 

OUTSIDE  IN 

CONSIDER  THE  ADAPTABILITY 
AND  NATURE  OF  EACH  TYPE 
BEFORE  PLANNING  YOUR 
HOUSE 


OF  what  shall  we  have  the  walls  of  the  new  house?  She 
likes  white  paint ;  you  like  brick,  and  your  oldest  daughter 
is  just  crazy  about  plaster  covered  with  vines.  It  is  hard  to  de¬ 
cide.  The  houses  of  white  clapboards  are  certainly  attractive, 
while  brick  and  stone  have  a  pleasant,  substantial  look,  and 
plaster,  even  without  the  vines,  has  a  charming  texture  and  is 
most  cheerful  in  its  spotlessness. 

They  all  have  their  advantages  and  their  adherents,  but,  after 
all,  it  is  a  matter  that  will  often  settle  itself.  If  any  of  the  his¬ 
toric  styles  are  to  be  used,  the  wall  material  will  not  usually  allow 
of  much  latitude.  For 
instance,  the  New 
England  Colonial  will 
usually  call  for  clap¬ 
boards  a  n  d  white 
paint,  whereas  this 
treatment  would  be  a 
great  solecism  in  any 
of  the  English  styles. 

However,  this  is  not 
quite  so  simple,  for 
at  the  present  time 
there  is  much  excel¬ 
lent  work  being  done 
that  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  whatever  to 


copy  slavishly  any  of  the  past  architectural  styles.  It  takes  toll 
of  them  all  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  but  the  result  refuses 
to  be  pigeon-holed  under  any  of  the  old  accepted  labels.  The 
shingled-all-over  country  houses  done  in  the  last  twenty  years 
in  the  East  come  under  this  head,  as  do  these  charming  hybrid 
houses  which  are  so  elusively  suggestive  of  Colonial,  French  and 
Italian  work,  but  which  are  none  of  them,  and  almost  form  a 
style  in  themselves,  except  that  they  as  yet  refuse  to  be  standard¬ 
ized. 

It  is  then  in  this  free  house  type  of  building  that  we  may  make 

our  walls  of  what  we 
choose,  trusting  to 
the  restraint  of  a 
trained  taste  to  keep 
the  result  congruous ; 
which  brings  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  if 
one  chooses  to  build 
in  an  historical  style 
he  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  such  an 
acceptance  imposes. 
However,  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  a  moment  the 
most  common  walls 


Two  types  of  walls  used  successfully  in  a  farm  building — shingle  with  an  end  wall  of  field  stone  that 

“ties  up"  with  the  roadside  and  stableyard  walls 
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Wall  construction  in  this  house  at  Marblehead  was  a  deliberate  effort  to  suit  the  setting — rough  fieldstone  laid  in  open  bond  tones  in  with  the  roc 
timber  following  lines  of  nearby  trees;  and  the  remainder  stucco,  a  reproduction  of  the  generally  unobstructed  atmosphere  about  the  house. 
W.  Jackson,  associate  architects 


ky  foreground;  vertical  half- 
Charles  M.  Baker  and  Allen 


used  in  house-building,  and  not  only  their  surface  appearance, 
but  also  below  the  surface,  and  see  how  they  are  made. 

The  use  of  stone,  perhaps  the  most  substantial  material,  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  money  one  wishes  to  spend.  It  is 
the  most  expensive  of  all  the  walls.  The  cost  of  stone  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  what  the  immediate  locality  of  the  building  has  to 
offer  and  whether  or  not  we  wish  cut  stone.  Cut  stone  is  the 
most  expensive  ;  then  we  have  the  split  stones,  and  last,  the  field 
stones.  The  wall,  in  any  case,  is  laid  up  in  mortar,  the  stones 
being  cushioned  in  place  and  the  interstices  filled  with  spatts  and 
mortar,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  wall,  theoretically  at  least,  is  a 
perfectly  solid  mass  of  masonry  with  no  air  spaces.  With  a 
rubble  or  field  stone  wall,  however,  such  perfection  is  too  much 
to  expect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  wall  will  probably  let  through 
enough  moisture  in  a  driving  storm  to  make  it  advisable  to  take 
care  of  it  on  the  inside.  This  is  usually  done  by  lining  the  in¬ 
side  wall  with  lath  and  plaster  on  vertical  studs  placed  against  the 
rough  wall.  This  gives  an  air  space  which  prevents  any  moisture 
from  getting  at  the  plaster  or  inside  the  house. 

In  the  case  of  cut  stone,  only  the  facing  stones  are  cut,  and 
they  are  backed  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  thickness  by  rougher 
stone  or  brick,  the  two  banded  securely  together  to  make  a  solid 
wall.  The  inside  plaster  is  then  applied  on  lining  studs,  as  be¬ 
fore. 


The  use  of  brick  for  the  walls  of  dwelling  houses  is  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  common.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  cost  of  brick  work  shows  a  tendency  to  decrease,  the  growing 
scarcity  of  lumber  in  this  country  is  causing  the  frame  house  to 
rise  steadily  in  cost,  so  that  from  year  to  year  there  is  a  nearer 
and  nearer  approach  between  the  two  materials.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  difference  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  When  we 
weigh  the  two  methods  against  each  other  we  shall  see  that  they 
realty  approach  even  nearer.  The  substantial  character  of  the 
brick,  its  enduring  qualities ;  its  freedom  from  deterioration  and 
expense  for  up-keep;  the  fact  that  it  is  fireproof,  together  with 
its  superior  esthetic  possibilities,  must  be  set  off  against  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  wood,  both  from  fire  and  decay,  the 
necessary  expense  of  up-keep,  its  vulnerability  against  change  of 
temperature  and  general  ephemeral,  not  to  say  flimsy,  appearance. 
One  is  not  apt  to  think  of  this  latter  phase  of  the  matter  until  he 
chances  to  come  from  a  prolonged  stay  in  any  of  those  countries 
where  the  frame  house  is  unknown  and  suddenly  finds  himself 
surrounded  by  these  large  wooden  boxes.  They  seem  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  anaemic  after  the  masonry  walls  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
The  pressed  brick  wall  of  the  Victorian  era,  with  its  colored 
mortar,  has  departed.  It  was  a  smooth,  characterless  affair,  of 
no  texture  or  color,  and  has  given  place  to  the  much  more  charm¬ 
ing  and  sensible  common  brick.  Of  course,  there  is  an  infinite 


Where  clapboard  and  stone  are  effectively  combined  in  a  house  of  difficult  position 

and  unusual  lines 


All-over  clapboard  walls  in  a  Dutch  Colonial  house  where  simplicity  of  wall  treat¬ 
ment  was  most  desired 


Stucco  and  half-timber  are  almost  invariably  a  successful  combination,  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  walls  are  of  differing  angles  giving  a  play  of  light  and  shade, 

and  broken  by  windows  of  unusual  lines 


variety  of  kinds  and  a  great  many  colors  of  common  brick,  and, 
to  add  to  the  variety  of  their  wall  surfaces,  they  may  be  laid  in 
various  bonds ;  the  bond  being  the  method  of  placing  them  in  the 
wall.  We  may  have 


each  row  o 
laid  showing 


them 
first  a 
side  and  then  an  end 
(the  ends  are  often  a 
different  color  from 
the  sides),  which  is 
called  Flemish  bond ; 
or  we  may  lay  sev¬ 
eral  courses  all  sides, 
and  then  a  course  of 
nothing  b  u  t  ends. 
This  is  common  bond. 
When  the  rows  are 
laid  alternately  all 
headers  and  all 
stretchers  it  is  called 
English  bond.  Then 
there  is  the  more 
complicated  English 
“cross  bond,”  which 
makes  an  elaborate 
and  beautiful  pat¬ 
tern  over  the  whole 
surface.  Again,  we 
may  rake  out  the 
joints,  and  so  by  the 


increased  shadow  accent  these,  or  we  may  color  the  mortar — 
though  it  is  seldom  successful,  if  it  match  the  brick.  We  have 
other  more  elaborate  bricks,  the  so-called  “Tapestry,”  “Hytex" 

and  “Rug”  being  ex- 

'  may  be  obtained/ 

so  much  f°r 

of 


Uneven  and  rough  as  hand-split  shingles  may  be,  they 
weather  well  and  lend  an  air  of  distinguishing  artistry  to 
a  house 


Where  field  stone  and  clapboard  meet  the 
connection  can  often  be  effected  through 
the  medium  of  a  heavy,  rough  door 


Looking 


the 

the 

be- 


appearance 
wall. 

neath  the  skin  we 
may  find  a  variety  of 
structure.  We  may 
have  the  solid  brick- 
wall  backed  on  the 
inside  with  vertical 
wood  strips,  over 
which  is  the  lath  and 
plaster.  The  strips 
serve  to  form  an  air 
space  to  keep  the 
plaster  away  from  the 
damp  brickwork. 

We  may  plaster  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  brick 
inside  if  we  make  a 
hollow  wall ;  i.  e.,  a 
two-inch  space  inside 
( Cont .  on  page  63) 


The  bath  tub  should  be  set  down 
solid  on  the  floor  without  space 
beneath  it  where  dust  can 
collect 


The  same  is  true  of  any  other  fix¬ 
ture.  In  this  instance  the  base 
of  the  shower  bath  would  be  a 
bother  to  the  housekeeper 


OF  the  many  parts  of 
the  house,  the  bath¬ 
room  may  be  said  to  be 
the  one  where  modern 
efficiency  has  reached  its 
highest  point  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Compact,  sanitary 
fittings,  easy  to  use  and 
easy  to  keep  clean,  should 
be  installed,  and  their  arrangement  in  the 
room  should  be  determined  with  a  view 
to  the  utilization  of  every  inch  of  avail¬ 
able  space  without  giving  the  effect  of 
stuffiness  and  overcrowding.  Plenty  of 
air  and  plenty  of  light  are  features  that 
the  competent  architect  will  see  to.  Quite 
as  important  is  the  position  of  the  various 
plumbing  fixtures.  They  must  be  easy  of 
access  to  both  housewife  and  plumber. 
With  no  dark  corners  or  awkward  spaces 
to  hinder,  and  with  light  and  air  to  aid  the 
housewife,  the  care  of  the  bathroom  can 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  When  one 


If  the  shape  of  the  room  will  permit,  why  not  build 
the  shower  as  shown  here 


or  the  other  is  missing,  the  work  entailed 
becomes  a  burden.  You  can  generally 
measure  a  housewife  by 
the  appearance  of  her 
bathroom,  just  as  you 
can  measure  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  the  owner  by  its 
efficiency.  A  complete, 
efficient  bathroom  is  an 
investment  that  pays  in¬ 
terest  in  comfort  and 
health.  It  is  no  idle 
saying  that  a  house  is 
known  by  its  bathroom. 


Complete  and  modern  fittings, 
plenty  of  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion  characterize  the  modern 
bathroom 


For  flooring,  tile  i 
second, 


best,  waterproof  composition 
and  wood  third 


Two-tone  was h a  b  1  e  rugs  are 
best  for  the  floor,  although 
they  should  not  replace  the 
bath  mat 
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A  low-voltage  plant  for  a  small  house  capable  of  supplying  twenty-four  16-candle  power  bulbs,  showing  the  simplicity  of  the  complete  plant 


SERVICE  SUPPLIED  FOR  THE  FULL  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  WITH  THE  GENERATOR  WORKING  ONLY 
A  FRACTION  OF  THAT  TIME— HOW  THE  ELECTRICITY  IS  STORED  UP— THE  COSTS  OF  A  PLANT 

J.  F.  Springer 


ELECTRIC  lighting  can  be  provided  nowadays  at  reasonable 
expense  for  moderate-sized  bouses,  and  that  service  may 
be  supplied  for  the  full  twenty-four  hours  without  requiring  the 
operation  of  the  generating  apparatus  for  more  than  a  fraction 
of  that  time.  Perfection  of  service  and  economy  of  operation 
are  now  combined.  Country  and  city  are  alike  the  beneficiaries 
of  modern  progress  in  lighting  methods. 

Electric  lighting  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  cheap  system  ;  but, 
despite  its  cost,  it  is  to¬ 
day  the  favorite.  There 
are  many  instances 
where  electric  lighting 
is  secured  through  the 
generation  of  current  by 
private  plants  located  on 
the  premises  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Except,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  current 
is  consumed  in  lighting 
a  hotel,  an  apartment 
house  or  group  of  such 
houses,  the  inconven¬ 
ience  in  operating  the 
equipment  has  probably 
hindered  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  electric  lighting. 

Now,  it  is  possible  to 
have  an  electric  lighting 
system  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  operate  a  dyna¬ 
mo  simultaneously  with 
the  generation  of  the 
light.  With  the  electric 
storage  battery,  the  cur¬ 
rent  may  in  effect  be 
stored  up  to  be  used 
when  the  dynamo  is  quiet.  The  storage  battery  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  tank  full  of  electricity,  but  it  does  not  afford  a  perpetual  sup¬ 
ply  without  being  itself  re-supplied.  During  the  day,  at  one’s 
convenience,  the  storage  battery  is  charged  by  operating  a  dyna¬ 
mo.  The  battery  then  becomes  a  source  of  electricity,  which 
may  be  drawn  upon  at  any  time  desired.  With  the  best  batteries 
no  attention  is  required  during  the  period  when  the  current  is 
being  consumed.  In  the  practical  operation  of  a  small  electric 


lighting  system,  this  feature  becomes  of  very  great  importance. 

A  storage-battery  system  consists — apart  from  the  wiring  and 
fixtures — of  four  elements :  a  gasoline  engine,  or  other  source  of 
mechanical  energy,  which  is  employed  to  operate  the  second  ele¬ 
ment — the  dynamo.  The  function  of  the  dynamo  is  to  generate 
an  electric  current,  which,  in  turn,  is  employed  to  charge  a 
storage  battery.  Finally,  the  fourth  element  is  a  switchboard, 
whose  function  is  to  provide  a  means  of  controlling  the  electric 

operations. 

With  an  equipment  of 
this  character  we  have 
not  only  a  means  of 
lighting  the  house,  but 
also  a  source  of  power 
applicable  to  other  uses. 
The  gasoline  engine  may 
he  disconnected  a  n  d 
operated  to  run  various 
mechanical  devices.  If 
the  mechanical  devices 
are  too  far  away  or  too 
scattered  to  permit  the 
use  of  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  as  a  source  of 
power,  then  we  may 
operate  them  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  current.  Thus,  cur¬ 
rent  may  be  obtained  by 
operating  the  gasoline 
engine  and  the  dynamo 
in  conjunction.  Indeed, 
we  may  connect  up  the 
electric  light  wires  and 
operate  the  lights  in  the 
same  way.  Then,  we 
may  use  the  whole  plant 
and  “store  up”  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  storage  battery,  which  may  be  used  to  supply  cur¬ 
rent  for  the  lighting  or  the  operation  of  mechanical  devices. 
These  several  alternatives  are  not  equally  economical  in  respect 
to  the  cost  of  operation.  For  example,  we  can  run  a  pump  for 
less  money  by  connecting  it  up  to  the  gasoline  engine  than  by 
using  current  from  the  dynamo  or  the  storage  battery.  Again, 
we  can  operate  it  more  economically  by  using  current  from  the 
( Continued  on  page  56) 


The  storage  battery  room  on  the  Harry  Payne  Whitney  estate  on  Long  Island,  showing  batteries 
in  position.  This  is  the  other  extreme  from  the  plant  shown  above 
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HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 


January,  1915 


A  simple,  livable,  stucco  hollow-tile  house  developed  on  the 
central  hall  plan,  with  eight  main  rooms 


A  HOUSE  AT  MISHAWAKA, 
INDIANA 

Noel  S.  Dunbar ,  architect 


The  stair  spindles  were 
handwrought  by  a  local 
blacksmith 


The  veranda  is  arranged  to 
be  closed  in  and  heated 
for  winter 


The  end  of 


living-room  was  arched  to  accentuate  its  length, 
in  fumed  quartered  oak  with  brown  walls 


It  is  finished 


At  the  rear  of  the  room  is  a  deep,  cream-colored  cast  mantel,  modeled  after  an 
Italian  piece,  with  old  gold  tiles 


January,  1915 


HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
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Being  two  steps  lower  than  the  dining-room  adds  a 
note  of  interest  to  the  living-room 


Peacock  blue  and  tan  are  the  dominant  decorative  color  notes  in  the  dining-room.  One  of  the  wall  panels  is 
hung  on  invisible  hinges  and  covers  a  china  closet.  A  breakfast  porch  opens  to  one  side 


Light  from  the  Palladian  window  located  on  the  stair  landing  fills  the  front 
hallway,  space  being  utilized  by  thus  building  the  stairs  over  the  entrance 


Arranged  with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  nerves  and  muscles,  the  kitchen  is  open,  light,  well 
ventilated  and  fitted  throughout  with  all  modern  apparatus 


Two  large,  built-in  wardrobes  provide  ample  closet  room  in  the  master’s  suite.  A 
sleeping-porch,  sitting  room  and  bath  adjoin 


The  woodwork  and  furniture  of  the  guest  room  are  finished  in  ivory,  to  which  rose 
and  dull  green  hangings  give  a  touch  of  color 


The  editor  will  gladly  answer  queries  pertaining  to  individual  problems  of  interior  decoration  and  furnishing.  When  an  immediate  reply  is  desired,  a  self-addressed  \ 
stamped  envelope  should  be  enclosed.  Tins  department  will  also  purchase  any  of  the  articles  here  described  for  subscribers  living  at  a  distance,  or  ivill  furnish  the  names  of  the 
places  where  Jhey  may  be  obtained. 


Clean  Air  in  Winter 
EVER  allow  the  air  in  your  living- 
rooms  to  become  stale  or  foul.  If 
the  weather  is  too  cold  to  have  a  window 
or  two  open  a  little  all  the  time,  a  good 
plan  is  to  open  up  the  house  several  times 
a  day  for  a  few  minutes  or  long  enough  to 
blow  out  all  the  bad,  foul  air  and  make 
everything  sweet  and  clean.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  by  keeping  one  win¬ 
dow  open  just  a  little  all  the  time  the  air 
may  be  kept  pure  and  fresh  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  coal  bills  and  without  pro¬ 
ducing  discomfort. 

If  your  cellar  has  a  damp  or  musty  at¬ 
mosphere,  set  chloride  of  lime  in  corners, 
using  earthenware  receptacles,  as  it  rusts 
tin  or  iron.  The  lime  will  have  an  odor 
of  its  own,  but  it  will  be  a  clean  and 
wholesome  one,  and  will  soon  disappear 
if  the  windows  are  opened  wide  on  a 
breezy  day.  A  musty  cellar  is  one  of  the 
greatest  menaces  to  health  either  winter 
or  summer ;  and  when  vegetables  and 
other  eatables  are  kept  in  it,  the  danger 
is  doubled.  If  one  has  a  positive  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  odor  of  chloride  of  lime,  there 
are  numerous  excellent  odorless  disin¬ 
fectants  on  the  market. 


Feasible  Garbage  Incineration 
NE  of  the  most  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  of  kitchen  work  is  removed 
when  modern  methods  of  incineration  are 
applied  to  the  disposal  of  garbage.  In 
addition,  the  menace  to  health  is  obviated. 
An  incinerator  that  accomplishes  its  work 
thoroughly  and  without  the  nuisance  of 
smoke  and  disagreeable  odors  must  be  effi¬ 
cient  and  thorough  in  its  work.  It  must 
be  durable  and  compact  to  be  serviceable — 
simple  in  construction  so  as  to  be  easily 
understood,  economical  to  maintain  and 
operate.  It  must  control  the  heat  so  as  to 
prevent  radiation,  and  secure  maximum 
efficiency.  It  must  utilize  its  heat  to  elimi¬ 
nate  offensive  odor  and  smoke,  and  it  must 
possess  perfect  combustion  to  consume  en¬ 
tirely  all  waste  in  the  shortest  time,  and 
prevent  discharges  of  soot  or  unconsumed 
substances  from  the  flue. 

The  general  elements  of  construction  of 
one  that  is  giving  favorable  results  are  a 
perforated  inner  cast  iron  drum,  enclosed 
by  an  outer  cast  iron  casing.  An  air 


chamber  is  formed  between  the  two.  The 
outer  casing  is  surrounded  by  three  in¬ 
sulated  steel  sheets,  with  spaces  between 
each,  forming  three  individual  dead  air 
chambers  around  the  body  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  prevent  heat  radiation. 

A  Bunsen  gas  burner  is  located  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  inner  drum.  In  con¬ 
nection  with,  and  just  below  the  burner, 
is  an  agitator  grate,  on  which  the  refuse 
falls.  Four  perforated  conical  caps  di¬ 
rectly  above  the  burners  spread  the  flames 
so  the  refuse  is  simultaneously  attacked 
at  several  points  in  its  middle  portion,  and 
completely  enveloped  by  the  flames  in  its 
lower  portion. 

All  parts  are  securely  fitted  within  a 
solid  cast  iron  top,  base  and  front.  The 
entire  apparatus  is  properly  insulated. 

There  are  two  types,  portable  and  wall, 
each  operated  with  gas. 

The  former  is  installed  anywhere  gas 
and  flue  connection  is  available.  It  can 
be  placed  in  the  kitchen,  the  draught  con¬ 
nection  being  made  with  the  range  flue. 
If  desired  it  can  be  installed  in  the  refrig¬ 
erator  room  or  cellar.  It  does  not  radiate 


In  appearance  a  mahogany  table  of  distinct  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  this  safe  will  prove  a  secure  place  for 
the  family  valuables 


heat  nor  scorch  walls  or  woodwork.  The 
wall  type  is  installed  in  the  wall  or  chim- 
nev  brace,  where  a  flue  is  accessible  and 
gas  connection  can  be  made.  It  is  recessed 
so  its  front  is  flush  with  the  wall  surface. 
This  type  is  especially  adapted  for  apart¬ 
ment  use,  and  is  recommended  where  floor 
space  is  limited.  Complete  details  and 
blue-prints,  giving  size  of  necessary  open¬ 
ings,  furnished  on  request. 

The  method  of  incineration  is  perfectly 
simple.  As  soon  as  the  burner  is  lighted 
the  garbage  is  attacked  from  below  by  sev¬ 
eral  flames.  By  means  of  the  heat  con¬ 
ductors  connected  with  the  burners  the 
flame  is  first  passed  across  the  top  of  the 
refuse,  drying  and  carbonizing  it.  The 
burning  refuse  produces  a  gaseous  com¬ 
pound  containing  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 
The  oxygen,  raised  to  a  high  temperature, 
is  applied  to  this  mixture,  and  a  highly  in-  . 
flammable  produce  is  developed  and  ig¬ 
nited.  The  combustion  consumes  odor, 
gases  and  smoke. 

Time  of  incineration  varies  with  the 
amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the 
refuse. 

If  daily  incinerations  are  desired,  such 
accumulation  of  waste  in  the  average 
household  is  consumed  in  about  twenty- 
five  minutes. 


The  Household  Safe 
AFETY  first  is  a  common-sense  idea, 
even  when  applied  to  such  matters 
as  family  valuables,  for  no  house  is  en¬ 
tirely  burglar-proof,  nor  is  any  room  im¬ 
pregnable  to  untrustworthy  servants.  In 
all  well-regulated  households  the  nightly 
carrying  upstairs  of  the  silver  basket  is 
an  honored  institution,  because  eminently 
sane.  But  what  do  most  of  us  do  with 
the  silver  when  we  get  it  upstairs?  It 
may  be  hidden  away  in  a  secret  corner,  but 
that  corner  may  prove  of  easy  access  to 
the  light-fingered.  For  that  reason  a 
small  over-night  safe  should  have  a  place 
in  the  house.  The  type  shown  in  illustra¬ 
tion  weighs  about  forty  pounds.  It  is  en¬ 
cased  in  a  solid  mahogany  cabinet,  a  deco¬ 
rative  object  in  the  bedroom.  It  is  forty- 
eight  inches  high,  the  regulation  table 
height.  The  safe  itself  has  a  double  steel 
wall,  locked  with  a  three-point  combina¬ 
tion.  Inside  are  a  drawer  and  three  pigeon- 
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holes.  For  the  safe-keeping  of  jewelry 
and  trinkets  and  papers  of  value  such  a 
safe  proves  its  worth  of  service  in  the 
house. 


A  New  Dishwasher 
VERY  housewife  knows  what  it  is  to 
prepare  a  nice  dinner — to  serve  it 
tastefully — and  to  enjoy  quietly  the  keen 
pleasure  manifested  by  those  who  partake. 
She  also  knows  that  shortly  after,  the  age- 
old  problem  of  ‘‘washing  the  dishes"  must 
he  faced,  and  it  is  ‘‘back  to  the  kitchen" 
again. 

To  make  washing  the  dishes  a  quick  job, 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  the  hands  in  greasy 
dishwater,  to  wash  dishes  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  with  no  danger  of  breakage — 
to  put  the  whole  problem  of  washing 
dishes  on  a  safe,  sanitary  and  really  effi¬ 
cient  basis — all  this  is  the  object  of  a  dish¬ 
washer  that  is  being  shown  in  the  shops. 
It  consists,  first,  of  a  container,  funnel- 
shaped  at  the  bottom,  resting  on  wall  sup¬ 
ports,  or  on  a  portable  base,  as  preferred. 
It  is  made  of  a  heavy  metal,  which  more 
closely  approaches  a  non-rustable  ma¬ 
terial,  with  a  free  cleaning  surface,  than 
any  other. 

The  container  is  entirely  open  within 
and  perfectly  free  of  any  pockets,  posts, 
perforations,  valves,  etc.  Food  particles 
cannot  clog  within  it,  or  cause  an  unsani¬ 
tary  condition ;  they  easily  pass  through 
the  drainage  outlet. 

In  the  funnel-like  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  rests  the  “dasher,"  which  turns  con¬ 
tinuously  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  revolutions  per  minute.  It  makes 
nearly  three  complete  revolutions  with  one 
movement  of  the  lever,  which  permits  fast 
operation.  Operating  the  dasher  results 
in  the  water  being  continually  thrown 
from  the  bottom  upwards,  in  a  slanting  di¬ 
rection,  on  all  the  dishes,  actually  washing 
off  all  food  particles.  The  dasher  forces 
the  water  up  through  and  between  all  the 
dishes,  none  escaping  its  force.  The 
dishes  are  not  sprayed,  or  sprinkled,  on 


one  side  only,  but  are  thoroughly  washed 
on  both  sides. 

The  dasher  is  made  of  aluminum,  which 
is  so  easily  kept  clean,  cannot  rust,  and, 
being  a  strong,  yet  light,  material,  has  no 
unnecessary  weight  to  impede  its  action 
To  operate  the  dasher  requires  only  a 
brisk  motion  of  the  lever. 

Inside  are  arranged  wire  trays  resting 
one  above  the  other  that  hold  the  dishes. 
In  the  center  is  a  compartment  for  knives, 
forks  and  spoons. 

Simplicity  characterizes  the  use  of  such 
a  washer.  Having  placed  the  soiled  dishes 


The  simple  arrangement  of  shelves  not  only  saves 
space  but  does  much  to  lessen  the  possibility  of 
breakage 


in  the  trays,  turn  on  the  water — or  pour 
the  water  into  the  container,  drop  in  a 
small  piece  of  soap  or  some  washing 
powder,  fasten  down  the  lid  and  push  the 
lever  back  and  forth.  This  operates  the 
dasher  and  pours  the  water  over  the 
dishes.  Take  out  the  trays  when  drained 
and  dry.  A  few  minutes’  work  will  ac¬ 
complish  what  used  to  take  the  greater 
part  of  an  hour. 

A  Place  for  Silver 
T  is  to  none  less  than  to  Hepplewhite 
that  home  decorators  owe  a  debt  for 
a  neat  contrivance  in  which  to  place  silver, 
a  device  that  is  being  seen  again  in  the 
shops.  The  silver  urn  of  our  grand¬ 
mother’s  day  is  coming  into  favor  once 
more,  and  its  practicability  more  than  ever 
is  evident.  As  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  case  holds  a  set  of  knives  or  forks, 
each  with  its  separate  compartment.  The 
lid  sits  down  well  and  is  secured  with  a 
lock.  Some  have  hinged  lids.  Made  of 
mahogany  with  high  or  dull  finish,  these 
urns  have  a  singular  decorative  value  on 
sideboards  and  buffets  of  the  period  of 
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Hepplewhite  or  in  any  dining-room  whose 
decorations  are  akin  to  that  style. 


Save  the  Crockery 
REQUENTLY  it  is  not  more  space 
that  is  required  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  cupboard,  but  a  more  careful 
division  of  the  space  already  possessed. 
In  our  accompanying  illustration  is  shown 
a  compartment  in  a  butler’s  pantry  recent¬ 
ly  built.  It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  platters. 
Instead  of  being  piled  on  top  of  each  other 
or  set  on  end  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  each 
platter  has  a  shelf  to  itself.  The  shelves 
are  no  more  than  four  inches  apart  and 
are  adjustable.  This  simple  arrangement 
not  only  saves  much  space,  but  prevents 
breakage,  as  dishes  cannot  be  slammed  to¬ 
gether  by  a  careless  maid.  A  similar  de¬ 
vice  could  easily  be  introduced  into  any 
cupboard. 

House  Plants 

OUSE  plants  need  clean  air,  free 
from  dust.  This  is  also  necessary 
for  the  household.  A  room  in  which 
sweeping  is  followed  by  a  deposit  of  dust 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  is  too  dusty 
a  room  to  live  in  safely.  The  sanitary 
sweeping  method  should  be  followed.  The 
floor  should  be  sprinkled  before  sweeping, 
or  a  damp  cloth  be  tied  over  the  broom  so 
that  no  dust  will  rise.  Such  a  change  in 
household  methods  will  keep  the  plants 
clean  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
family  from  the  contagion  of  colds  and 
coughs,  often  caused  by  germs  lurking  in 
the  dust.  Besides  this,  the  plants  should 
be  showered  once  a  week  in  the  sink  or  the 
bath  tub,  turned  down  on  their  sides  so 
that  the  under  parts  of  the  leaves,  too,  are 
clean.  When  this  is  done  and  the  plants 
restored  to  their  places  they  will  evaporate 
a  deal  of  moisture  into  the  air,  freshening 
and  improving  it ;  and  a  vessel  of  water, 
always  filled,  on  the  stove  or  radiator  will 
aid  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  fit  to 
breathe  both  by  plants  and  people. 


A  silverware  container  from  a  design  by  Hepplewhite 
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WITH  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
comes  the  usual  flood  of  new  reso¬ 
lutions  so  easy  to  make — so  seldom  kept. 
Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing  have  the  same  temptation  to  plan,  in  a 
general  indefinite  way,  far  too  much,  only 
to  find  ourselves  surprised  again  at  the  end 
of  the  year  at  how  little  we  have  actually 
accomplished.  And  yet  there  is  something 
inspiring  and  stimulating  about  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  of 
which  we  should  take  advantage.  The 
trouble  usually  lies  not  so  much  in  our 
“biting  off  more  than  we  can  chew”  as  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  apt  to  cut  off  such  a 
big  slice  that  we  don’t  even  know  where 
to  take  the  first  bite.  So  in  regard  to  this 
coming  year’s  garden  resolutions  I  would 
make  the  following  suggestions  : 

Plan  but  a  few  improvements. 

Make  those  plans  very  definite  and  con¬ 
crete. 

Get  them  down  on  paper  in  black  and 
white  at  once  in  as  detailed  shape  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Try  that  plan  this  year,  now,  and 
see  if  at  the  end  of  the  twelve-month  you 


As  soon  as  the  small  roots  form,  replant  the  slip  in  a 
pot  of  rich  soil 


have  not  made  more  progress  than  in  any 
other  previous  season. 

Begin  Gardening  Now 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  January 
is  the  most  important  month,  so  far  as  the 
success  of  your  vegetable  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens  is  concerned.  Next  month,  if  you 
want  early  results  from  either  vegetables 
or  flowers,  you  will  have  to  begin  the  work 
of  starting  plants.  Before  you  do  this  you 
must,  however,  get  your  seed.  And  be¬ 
fore  you  can  order  your  seeds  intelligent¬ 
ly,  and  to  accomplish  just  what  you  would 
like  to  accomplish  for  the  following  sum¬ 
mer’s  gardening,  you  must  have  a  definite 
knowledge  of  where  each  thing  is  going 
and  of  just  the  types  and  varieties  you 
want.  And  before  you  can  know  these 
things  accurately  you  must  have  thought 
out  carefully  a  plan  for  the  position,  the 
amounts  and  the  varieties  of  all  the  veg¬ 
etables  and  flowers  you  expect  to  grow. 
That  means  work — diligent,  painstaking 
work,  without  the  exhilaration  of  spring 
smells  and  swelling  buds  around  you.  In 
making  your  plans  for  this  summer’s  work, 
if  you  have  had  a  few  seasons  of  garden 
experience  of  your  own,  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  from  that  to  a  large  extent  just 
what  to  put  in  and  what  to  leave  out.  If 
you  have  kept  any  kind  of  a  record  or 
diary  of  your  various  garden  operations  to 
show  dates  of  planting  and  harvesting, 
height  and  time  of  blooms  of  flowers,  va¬ 
rieties  that  you  have  found  especially  at¬ 
tractive,  and  so  forth,  you  will  find  this 
of  the  greatest  use  in  planning  your  work 
ahead.  In  fact,  without  some  such  accu¬ 
rate  basis  to  go  by,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  you  to  make  your  plans  with  any  defi¬ 
nite  assurance  that  you  have  got  things 
just  right. 

In  case  you  have  neither  several  years’ 
experience  nor  a  season’s  personal  record 
of  this  kind  to  guide  you,  by  all  means 
secure  at  least  one  good  book  on  flower- 
garden  making  and  another  on  vegetables. 
No  matter  how  many  magazines  you  may 
be  taking,  you  will  find  a  book  well  worth 
while.  Naturally  the  magazines  have  to 


folloV  more  or  less  closely  the  work  of 
the  month.  But  to  plan  your  work  ahead 
for  the  season  you  need  information  about 
the  whole  year’s  work  ready  for  immediate 
reference.  If  you  have  kept,  as  most 
readers  do,  your  copies  of  House  and 
Garden  for  the  past  year  you  will  have 
a  great  deal  to  guide  you  which  may  be 
gleaned  by  looking  through  them  again  at 
this  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  se¬ 
cure  a  generous  supply  of  catalogues,  as 
very  many  of  them  contain  useful  infor¬ 
mation  put  in  a  way  that  will  be  of  ma¬ 
terial  help  to  you. 

Propagate  Plants  Now  for  Bedding 
Out  Next  May 

Young  plants  in  prime  condition,  that 
are  just  the  right  size  for  setting  out  in  the 
spring,  to  bloom  vigorously  all  summer, 
can  be  had  by  starting  them  from  slips  or 
cuttings.  Even  with  a  limited  amount  of 
room  you  can  start  quite  a  number  of 
plants  this  way.  Plants  from  such  flowers 
as  you  may  have  in  your  house  or  green- 
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Do  not  allow  the  new  roots  to  reach  this  stage  of 
maturity  before  transplanting 
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house  capable  of  being  propagated  in  this 
way  have  several  advantages  over  those 
started  from  seed.  They  bloom  practical¬ 
ly  from  the  start,  often  even  while  the  new 
roots  are  forming ;  they  are  sure  to  come 
“true,”  as  they  are  in  reality  the  same 
plant,  while  many  plants  from  seeds  are 
apt  to  vary  more  or  less  from  type,  both 
in  color  and  in  freedom  of  bloom.  Two 
things  are  essential  to  make  it  worth  while 
for  you  to  start  your  plants  in  this  way — 
plants  that  are  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  con¬ 
dition  of  growth,  and  some  place  where 
you  can  keep  the  slips  or  cuttings  at  a 
"fairly  even  temperature  of  50°  to  55 0 
while  they  are  making  their  new  roots. 
Old,  neglected  or  spindling  plants  will  not 
furnish  the  right  field  for  good  cuttings 
or  slips;  and  if  they  must  be  handled  in  a 
room  or  frame  that  gets  too  cold  they  will 
either  root  very  slowly  or  fail  to  root  at 
all,  while  too  high  a  temperature  will  cause 
them  to  run  up  and  make  weak,  spindling 
plants.  To  root  quickly,  the  slips  must  be 
in  just  the  right  condition  of  “ripeness”  or 
hardness.  If  the  wood  is  too  new  or  soft 
or  too  old  and  tough  it  will  not  root  satis¬ 
factorily.  To  determine  whether  the  wood 
is  in  just  the  right  condition,  bend  the 
branch  at  right  angles ;  if  it  “snaps”  with¬ 
out  breaking  clear  off  it  should  root  readi¬ 
ly  ;  if  it  bends  or  doubles  up  without  break¬ 
ing,  it  is  too  soft  or  too  tough.  Cut  the 
slip  off  clean  at  a  slight  angle ;  trim  off  the 
leaves  close  from  the  lower  half  of  it,  and 
if  the  remaining  ones  are  large,  cut  them 
back  about  one-half.  The  cuttings  may  be 
from  2"  to  4"  or  5"  in  length.  To  root  the 
cuttings,  fill  an  ordinary  flat  full  of  clean, 
medium  coarse  sand,  with  a  layer  of  drain¬ 
age  material  at  the  bottom,  and  give  it  a 
thorough  watering.  After  any  surplus 
water  has  drained  off,  mark  off  rows  about 
3"  apart,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cutting,  and  insert  the  cuttings, 
one  at  a  time,  to  about  a  third  of  their 
length,  taking  care  to  have  the  sand  packed 
firmly  about  each  one.  They  may  be  set 
as  close  together  as  they  will  go  without 
crowding.  Put  the  flat  in  any  convenient 
warm  place,  and  all  the  care  that  will  be 
required  during  the  next  few  weeks  until 
they  begin  to  root  is  to  shade  them  for  a 
few  days  from  bright  sunshine.  After 
that,  keep  them  watered  often  enough  to 
prevent  the  sand  from  becoming  dry  at 
any  time. 

If  only  a  few  slips  are  to  be  rooted,  a 
still  simpler  method  is  to  fill  a  water-tight 
dish,  preferably  a  flat,  rather  shallow,  one, 
with  sand  and  water  and  place  the  cuttings 
in  this.  Keep  the  dish  in  a  bright,  sunny, 
warm  window  and  add  water  frequently, 
so  that  the  sand  never  gets  dry  even  on  the 
surface.  Whichever  method  is  used,  as 
soon  as  the  small,  new  roots  form,  the 
plants  will  be  ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
sand  and  put  into  small  pots  or  into  one 
large  pot  of  rich  soil.  This  should  be 
done  when  the  new  roots  on  the  slips  are 
still  short.  The  sooner  you  can  attend  to 
them  after  they  push  out  beyond  the  edge 


of  the  callous  which  forms  over  the  cut¬ 
ting,  the  better. 

If  old  pots  are  to  be  used  for  the  cut¬ 
tings,  give  them  a  thorough  scrubbing  to 
clean  out  the  pores  before  placing  in  the 
slips.  If  either  room  or  pots  are  lacking, 
the  rooted  slips  may  be  placed,  for  their 
first  shift,  in  an  ordinary  “flat”  of  soil, 
putting  them  about  two  inches  apart  each 
way,  shading  them  as  before  for  a  few 
days  from  the  bright  sunshine  to  prevent 
their  wilting.  Among  the  plants  which 
may  be  propagated  in  this  way  are  gera¬ 
niums,  heliotropes,  begonias,  fuchsias, 
lemon  verbenas,  patience  plants,  snap¬ 
dragons,  salvia,  colleus,  petunias,  lobelias, 
tradescantias,  and  a  number  of  others. 
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Such  a  garden  diary  as  this,  with  its  record  of  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures,  should  be  of  material  benefit 
next  season 


with  saw  and  hammer  from  soap  or 
cracker  boxes;  they  should  be  from  2"  to 
3"  deep,  with  cracks  left  in  the  bottom  or 
holes  bored  in  them,  to  assure  good  drain¬ 
age.  When  you  are  ordering  seeds  in¬ 
clude  also  a  supply  of  tags  or  labels ;  100 
painted  5"  w'ooden  labels  will  cost  you  but 
twenty  cents  or  thereabouts. 

Take  Stock  Now 

Before  you  get  ready  to  send  in  your 
seed  order  it  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to 
look  over  your  various  garden  tools  and 
order  anything  which  you  need  along  with 
your  seeds.  The  advantage  of  doing  this 
is  that  the  seed  houses  usually  carry  a 
good  deal  larger  line  of  garden  tools  than 
any  local  hardware  houses,  especially  tools 
of  the  best  quality.  With  care  and  the 
amount  of  use  they  ordinarily  receive  on 
the  home  place,  good  tools  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  will  last  a  lifetime — or  at  least  until 
the  children  lose  them.  You  can,  for  in¬ 
stance,  probably  get  a  trowel  for  ten  or 
fifteen  cents,  while  a  good  one  will  cost 
you  fifty  or  seventy-five,  but  the  former 
will  probably  not  last  you  the  first  season 
through  and  will  be  pretty  sure  to  give 
way  some  time  just  when  you  are  very 
much  in  need  of  it,  while  the  latter  not  only 
will  outlast  several  of  those  of  the  cheaper 
grade,  but  will  give  you  much  greater  satis¬ 
faction  in  its  use  during  that  time.  With 
even  a  moderate-sized  garden  it  will  not 
pay  to  stint  yourself  in  regard  to  hand  im¬ 
plements.  Mark  your  tools  when  you  get 
them,  and  keep  them  all  in  one  place,  pre¬ 
ferably  a  place  that  can  be  locked.  One 
of  the  little  garden  necessities  which  may 
seem  a  luxury  is  a  real  garden  “reel  and 
line,”  but  a  reel  and  a  hundred  feet  of 
braided  line  together  will  cost  but  one 
dollar,  and,  while  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  just  as  straight  a  row  with  “a  piece 
of  string,”  I  doubt  if  you  can  invest  a 
dollar  in  any  other  garden  tool  which  will 
be  more  likely  to  help  the  appearance  of 
your  garden. 


Materials  for  Starting  Seeds 

The  first  seeds  for  the  early  garden 
should  be  started  in  February.  Unless  you 
have  everything  ready  for  this  work  you 
should  give  it  your  attention  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  If  you  neglected  last 
fall  to  take  in  sand  and  soil  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  you  may  be  able  to  get  some  now 
from  some  local  florist;  or,  if  you  prefer 
an  hour’s  good,  stiff  work,  take  a  pickaxe 
and  crowbar  and  wheelbarrow  and  go  out 
into  the  garden  and  pry  loose  half  a  dozen 
good-sized  chunks  and  put  them  down  in 
the  cellar  near  the  furnace,  where  they  will 
gradually  thaw  out.  In  the  woods,  even 
after  the  ground  is  frozen,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  get  leaf  mould  without  very 
much  trouble,  and  a  little  sand,  if  any  is 
to  be  had,  will  be  found  very  useful  also. 
Then  you  will  need  some  flats.  A  number 
of  these  may  be  made  in  a  half  hour’s  time 


Keep  a  Garden  Record 

Why  not  start  a  Garden  Diary  the  first 
of  the  year?  Keep  a  brief  record  of  dates 
and  items  of  interest,  such  as  when  you 
were  able  to  plant  your  sweet  peas ;  when 
the  first  rose  bugs  appeared  ;  when  you  had 
the  last  frost;  when  you  planted  your 
various  seeds  for  succession  crops ;  which 
flowers  proved  to  be  the  greatest  successes 
as  tall  backgrounds,  and  what  flowers 
pleased  you  as  edging  plants  for  borders 
or  beds.  Do  not  go  too  much  into  details, 
but  simply  jot  down  notes  which  will  aid 
you  in  your  next  year’s  work.  The  diary 
should  result  in  “A  Line-a-Day  Book,” 
though  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  write 
literally  a  line  each  day. 

Snapshots  of  your  flowers  in  various 
stages  of  growth  will  add  considerably, 
both  in  interest  and  beauty,  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  pages,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  be  of  practical  value  in  later  years. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  HOUSE  NOT  MADE  HP  HERE,  sirs,  you  have 
WITH  HANDS  A  read  of  it — the  house 

that  is  made  with  hands.  For 
if  thus  far  you  have  followed  these  pages,  you  have  witnessed  the 
idea  of  a  house  being  crystalized  into  a  material  entity.  You 
have  had  your  choice  of  country  houses  and  learned  how  you  and 
your  architect  can  best  work  together ;  you  have  seen  to  the  gar¬ 
dens  that  can  surround  it,  the  hardware,  the  plumbing,  the  light¬ 
ing,  the  closets  for  the  wife,  the  sturdy  walls  and  the  roof ;  and 
you  have  planned  the  truck  patch  in  the  back  of  the  yard  where 
you  will  help  Nature  on  Saturday  afternoons  give  body  blows  to 
the  high  cost  of  living.  It's  an  interesting  process,  this  building 
a  house  from  the  idea  up.  To  read  of  it  brings  stimulus;  ambi¬ 
tion  is  awakened.  When  you  lay  down  the  magazine  you  make 
a  resolution  that  some  day  you  will  have  a  house,  or  if  you  have 
one,  you  will  make  it  better. 

Much  the  same  materials  are  being  used  to-day  as  were  used 
centuries  ago.  We  have  improved  on  them;  we  are  making 
things  more  comfortable  according  to  our  concepts  of  comfort, 
and  more  sanitary  and  more  lovely  to  look  upon,  but  each  gen¬ 
eration  brings  its  own  improvement  in  the  measure  of  its  added 
wisdom  over  the  generation  that  has  gone.  The  bathroom  that 
was  a  luxury  of  yesterday  is  a  necessity  of  to-day.  Yet  back  of 
all  building  and  building  improvement  is  a  mightier  force  than 
that  of  steel  and  stone  and  concrete.  The  house  to-day  is  the 
product  of  ages  of  improvement  in  customs.  Customs  make 
houses  what  they  are  to-day ;  they  are  the  architects  and  masons 
and  carpenters  of  the  house  not  built  with  hands. 

Houses,  a  recent  author  claims,  were  made  primarily  to  shelter 
and  protect  the  child.  Was  it  the  tree-house  of  the  tropics  or 
cave-house  of  the  mountain  dwellers  or  the  hall  of  the  sturdy 
folk  of  the  north,  for  the  child’s  sake  a  home  was  devised  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter. 
Sociologists  are  only  now  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  love  of 
father  and  mother  for  child  antedated  the  love  of  husband  and 
wife. 

From  the  cave  dwelling  developed  the  hall — or  cave  above 
ground — and  from  the  hall  came  the  modern  house.  Traces  of 
the  influence  of  the  cave  as  a  model  may  be  seen  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  hall.  The  hall  stood  east  and  west,  with  the  door  in 
the  western  end  giving  less  access  to  cold  winds.  The  roof  was 
pitched  high  so  that  the  smoke  could  arise  above  the  eyes.  The 
lines  of  the  roof  were  irregular,  so  that  a  foe  would  mistake  it 
for  a  grass-grown  mound  of  earth.  The  entrance  was  through 
the  western  gable,  whose  lintel  was  so  low  and  threshold  so  high 
that  no  enemy  could  enter  without  difficulty.  There  was  a 
window,  too,  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  through  which  the  smoke 
passed  out,  and  where  stood  the  guard  in  times  of  danger.  It 
was  one  big  room  without  partitions  or  stories,  and  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  was  what  we  call  built-in.  In  those  days  the  sign  of  a  man’s 
strength  was  that  he  could  tear  the  furniture  from  its  fastening ! 
A  table  ranged  down  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  bench  on 
either  side,  the  middle  of  which  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  and  reserved  for  the  master  of  the  hall  and  his  wife,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  sitting  opposite.  As  this  was  situated  near  the 
fire,  it  was  also  a  place  of  great  comfort.  Two  sacred  things 
were  in  this  house — the  high  posts,  usually  decorated  with  carv¬ 
ings  of  the  gods,  that  separated  the  master’s  seat,  and  the  cord 


that  closed  the  roof  window  in  hours  of  danger.  It  takes  no 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  build  up  from  these  rudi¬ 
mentary  things  our  modern  master’s  suite  in  the  house,  and  the 
custom  of  locking  up  the  house  at  night! 

The  desire  for  privacy — an  acquired  custom — brought  about 
the  division  of  the  hall  into  rooms.  The  women’s  seat  on  the 
long  bench  marked  the  place  where  a  partition  was  erected,  and 
that  space  further  subdivided  into  sleeping  boxes  or  “lock-beds” — 
little  more  than  closets  into  which  the  sleeper  locked  himself. 
Another  partition  or  wall  was  erected  parallel  to  the  west  gable, 
making  a  space  that  was  divided  into  four  rooms,  two  above  and 
two  below.  One  became  an  entry,  one  a  storeroom,  another  a 
sleeping  place.  Thus  the  sleeping  places  went  from  the  ground 
floor  to  their  present  positions  upstairs. 

When  the  life  of  the  family  became  too  complex  for  the  rooms 
inside  the  house,  other  buildings  were  erected  close  by.  Thus 
there  was  the  guest  house — still  used  to-day  on  some  large  estates ; 
the  seething-house  for  cooking,  which  can  be  seen  on  Southern 
plantations,  an  improvement  on  which  is  being  advocated  in  a 
community  kitchen  and  bakery  of  the  town  of  to-morrow;  bath 
houses,  constructed  near  springs,  to  which  water  was  conducted 
in  stone  pipes,  barns,  byres,  stables,  sheepfolds  and  pigsties. 

The  fireplace  was  built  to  conserve  the  fire  when  wood  began 
to  grow  scarce,  one  fire  a  day  being  built,  and  the  hearth  left  to 
radiate  heat  the  remainder  of  the  time.  From  this  grew  the 
stove.  Toward  it  was  moved  the  seat  of  honor — for  even  as  to¬ 
day,  honor  in  the  home  spelled  comfort. 

With  the  subdivision  of  the  one  large  room  came  the  necessity 
for  smaller  movable  furniture,  the  type  of  to-day.  Ornaments 
grew  from  the  bow  and  arrow  and  spear  and  the  trophies  of  the 
chase  to  things  of  utility  and  decoration.  Business  customs  re¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  thus  came  into  use  the  hour¬ 
glass,  and  then  the  clock. 

Although  in  such  limited  space  only  a  few  of  the  simplest  facts 
of  the  development  of  the  house  can  be  touched  upon,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  what  romance  lies  behind  us  and  how  custom  has  been 
fashioning  through  numberless  centuries  the  house  not  made  with 
hands.  But  the  work  has  not  ceased,  and,  as  customs  change,  so 
will  the  house.  One  can  only  conjecture  what  the  house  of  to¬ 
morrow  will  be.  We  have  not  yet  completely  solved  the  problem 
of  dust,  nor  do  many  houses  have  elevators  that  eliminate  the 
wearying  climb  of  the  stairs.  Democratic  customs  becoming 
more  widespread  have  made  the  servant  question  threaten  the 
feasibility  of  a  separate  kitchen  for  each  house.  Heating  facili¬ 
ties  have  also  not  reached  the  state  of  blissful  perfection.  The 
apartment  house  has  done  much  to  eradicate  some  inefficient  and 
uneconomical  evils,  but  it  has  lost,  in  the  process,  much  of  the 
old  charm  of  the  separate  house.  Nor  can  the  time  ever  come 
when  men  will  be  content  to  have  their  home  lives  completely 
regulated  by  machinery  or  guided  by  community  regulations. 

The  house  not  made  with  hands  is  not  alone  the  product  of 
people’s  customs,  but  of  an  owner’s  individuality.  Each  man  builds 
his  own  house  unseen,  a  house  of  sturdy  walls  not  made  of  brick, 
roofed  in  with  other  things  than  slate  or  tin,  windows  fashioned 
of  more  than  wood  or  metal  and  glass,  and  rooms  made  habitable 
with  furniture  no  artist  can  create.  For  to  each  house  made  with 
hands  is  one  made  not  with  hands.  You  can  see  it — if  you  have 
the  vision  of  the  intangible. 
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Insure  Your  Home 

as  well  as  your  House 


discussed  with  your  friends — is  at  last  completed. 

You  sit  in  your  library,  surrounded  by  your  household  gods,  and  breathe 
a  sigh  of  contentment.  This  is  your  home. 


rJpHE  house  you  have  planned— day-dreamed  about 


LOW 

TILE 


Then  one  day  a  short-circuited  wire,  an  unextinguished 
match,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  causes,  and  your  home 
is  in  ashes.  Think  of  those  things,  dear  to  you  through 
association,  that  can  never  be  replaced.  When  you 
move  into  the  new  house,  something  is  lacking.  The 

old  familiar  objects  are 
no  longer  there.  Every¬ 
thing  is  new  and  the  home 
touch  is  gone. 


Natco  Hollow  Tile 
and  its  inbuilt  air 
blankets,  which 
proteet  the  entire 
home  against 
dampness  and  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and 
cold. 


You  can  avoid  the  possibility  of  all  this  by  building  the 
house  you  are  planning  with  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 
Natco  will  make  your  home  safe  from  fire  and  will 
insure  you  ease  of  mind  against  fire’s  constant 
menace. 

Walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof  built  of  Natco  are 
constructed  rapidly  and  economically  and  insure  lowest 
cost  of  up-keep,  and  absolute  control  of  both  exterior 
and  interior  fire  risks. 


7  he  Greatest  Buildings  in  the  World  are  Fireproofed 
with  Natco  Hollow  Tile 

This  perfect  form  of  fireproofing  is  the  result  of  twenty-five  years’  development  on  the  part  of  the 
National,  Fire  Proofing  Company.  The  word  “Natco”  is  stamped  on  every  tile  of  this  superior 
product. 

Investigate  this  modern  form  of  construction  before  you  decide  upon  your  building  specifications. 
A  line  will  bring  you  our  new  32-page  hand-book,  “Fireproof  Houses.”  Contains  photographs  of 
typical  “Natco”  residences,  large  and  small.  An  invaluable  guide  to  the  prospective  builder.  Mailed 
anywhere  for  10  cents  (in  stamps  or  coin).  Write  today  Address  Dept  Y. 

NATIONAL-  FIRE  •  PRCDFING  •  COMPANY  • 


Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Residence  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Hartman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Any  Heat  That  Pulls  Your 
Furniture  Apart  Cannot  Be  Healthy 


A  HEAT  to  be  healthy,  should  not  only  be 
laden  with  fresh  air;  but  it  should  carry 
a  definite  proportion  of  moisture. 

It's  the  dry,  moistureless  radia¬ 
tor  heat  that  takes  the  life  out  of 
your  furnitue’s  glue,  shrinks  the 
wood,  and  loosen  the  joints. 

There’s  no  glue  or  furniture 
made,  that  can  long  resist  the 
destruction  of  any  dry  air  heat. 

Every  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Gener¬ 
ator  can  be  equipped  with  an  Au¬ 
tomatic  Humidifier,  which  gives 


to  the  heat  in  every  room  of  your  house,  just 
the  right  amount  of  moisture  required  for 
the  insurance  of  your  health  and 
preservation  of  your  furniture. 

The  Kelsey  Heat  not  only 
heats;  but  it  ventilates,  and  au¬ 
tomatically  keeps  the  moisture 
content  of  the  air  healthily  right. 

No  heat,  no  matter  what  heat, 
can  equal  it  for  continued  econo¬ 
my.  We  want  the  opportunity 
of  proving  this  statement.  Will 
you  give  it  to  us? 


Chicago  Office 
2767  Lincoln  Avenue 


Send  for  booklet,  entitled  “ Some  Saving  Sense  on  Healing .” 

The  T^elsev 

I  WARM  AIR  GENERATOR  | 

237  James  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities 


New  York 

103K  Park  Avenue 
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Most  painters  are  anxious  to  do 
good  work.  Most  painters  know 
the  good  that 


zinc 

does  in  paint.  You  are  the  deciding 
factor.  Do  you  want  the  best  paint 
on  your  house — or  don’t  you  ? 

Our  booklet ,  ‘  ‘  Your  Move,  ’  ’  tells  <why. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  412,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


Take  care  ofjourTrees, 
Shrubstmdfioivem 


V£<$ 

They  will  reward  you  with 
V  more  perfect  fruit,  look  better 
and  bear  prettier  flowers. 

To  properly  care  for  your  JSiii 
nursery  stock,  you  should 
spray.  For  more  efficient 
work,  use 

Deming 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

Built  forhard  work  and  lasting 
service.  There  are  styles  and 
sizes  for  every  need  and  pur¬ 
pose.  “Success”  Sprayer 
shown  below  is  an  ideal 
outfit  for  the  homegarden. 

Spraying  Guide 

Tells  when  and  how  pDpp 
to  spray  for  biggest  *  IvL-ii-* 
results.  Shows  Deming  Spray¬ 
ers  in  operation  and  gives  opin¬ 
ions  from  satisfied  owners.  Write 
for  your  copy  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  Today. 

The  Deming  Co. 

37  Depot  St.  Salem,  O 


Landscape  Gardening  on  a 
Small  Lot 

( Continued  from  page  20) 

walls  catch  and  hold  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  make  it  comfortable  to  sit  in  even  late 
in  the  fall,  while  the  pine  tree  furnishes 
just  enough  shade  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
afternoon  lounging  place  even  in  the 
warm  days  of  late  spring. 

The  terrace  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by 
the  house,  from  which  it  is  approached 
through  a  small  conservatory.  The  stucco 
pilasters  and  wooden  beams  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  make  it  a  desirable  winter  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  pergola.  On  the  west  the  ter¬ 
race  overlooks  the  dower  garden.  The 
other  two  sides  are  enclosed  by  walls. 
Opposite  the  conservatory  the  wall  is 
raised  to  give  privacy  from  the  carriage 
drive  of  the  neighboring  lot.  The  mo¬ 
notony  of  a  solid  wall  is  changed  into  a 
feature  of  much  interest  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  three  panels.  Two  are  filled  with 
Della  Robbia  singing  boys,  the  center  with 
a  brick  wall  fountain.  The  fountain  pro¬ 
vides  an  architectural  feature  which  is 
particularly  good  in  its  placing  opposite 
the  conservatory  door  and  in  its  location 
near  the  pine  tree  which  overshadows  it. 
A  wall  fountain  is  an  economy  of  space, 
but  the  smallest  amount  of  water  has 
value  in  a  garden,  and  the  tiniest  trickle 
a  lively  effect.  The  three  dat,  arch  open¬ 
ings  in  the  other  w.all  allow  the  green  of 
the  back  shrubbery  to  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position.  This  wall  gives  the  effect  of 
seclusion,  while  the  openings  in  it  suggest 
something  of  interest  beyond.  It  is  a 
transition  between  the  formal  terrace  and 
the  informal  back  lawn. 

Jasminum  nudiHornm  planted  under  the 
conservatory  windows  has  bright,  yellow 
dowers  very  early  in  the  spring.  Snow¬ 
drops,  Iris  reticulata  and  English  prim¬ 
roses  are  planted  in  the  sunny  nooks  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  white  Chinese 
wistaria  climbs  over  it.  The  annual  vine, 
Cobea  scandens,  gives  a  delightful  laven¬ 
der  bloom  in  the  fall,  and  English  ivy 
planted  on  the  shady  sides  provides  the 
winter  interest. 

The  terrace  is  a  pleasant  out-of-door 
room.  It  is  comparatively  small,  but  the 
wide,  open  view  of  the  dower  garden  and 
the  broken  glimpses  of  the  back  lawn  make 
it  quite  big  in  feeling,  if  not  in  actual 
extent. 

The  central  arch  of  the  wall  opens  into 
the  back  lawn.  On  either  side  are  in¬ 
formal  shrubbery  borders.  The  ground 
under  the  shrubs  is  planted  with  blood- 
root,  Solomon  seal,  trillium,  crocuses, 
squills,  violets  and  other  spring  dowers. 
It  is  a  substitute  for  a  rock  garden  which 
shows  what  charming  simple  effects  can 
be  developed  on  a  small  place  if  thought 
is  given  to  the  intensive  use  of  every  cor¬ 
ner.  In  the  shrubbery  itself,  the  main 
masses  are  composed  of  lilacs,  snowber- 
ries,  Euanymns  alatus,  Cornus  alba  and 
Kerria  japonica.  The  lilacs  provide 
abundant  spring  bloom,  the  snowberries  a 
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charming  autumn  effect.  The  brilliant 
red  branches  of  the  Cornus  and  the  vivid 
green  stems  of  the  Kerria  give  a  very 
effective  winter  contrast. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  lawn  the  vista 
is  terminated  by  a  wonderful  old  spruce 
tree  backed  by  a  semi-circular  lattice.  A 
row  of  white  stepping-stones  leads  from 
the  terrace  to  the  spruce  and  turns  at  right 
angles  to  enter  the  stable  court.  Even  in 
this  court  the  winter  effect  has  been 
thought  of :  the  bright  red  of  barberries  is 
contrasting  with  the  black  berries  of  Re- 
gel’s  privet. 


Doorways  and  Their  Approaches 

( Continued  from  page  23) 

consciously  develop  a  family  garden  on 
the  side  of  his  house  opposite  the  street, 
the  full  completeness  of  this  attractive 
picture  is  seldom  realized. 

Even  when  the  house  of  open  plan  has 
its  entrance  and  hall  thus  arranged,  modi¬ 
fications  are  possible,  merely  by  interpos¬ 
ing  a  vestibule,  for  instance — a  needed  ele¬ 
ment  in  northern  latitudes — it  is  easy  to 
break  up  the  over-intimacy  of  such  an  en¬ 
trance.  The  entire  plan — including  the 
south  garden — can  be  realized  and  exclu¬ 
sively  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  house 
occupants  by  arranging  a  reception  (plan 
B)  room,  entered  from  this  vestibule,  to 
catch  and  hold  the  casual  stranger.  Or 
the  vestibule  can  be  enlarged  to  form  a 
larger  space,  a  small  entrance  hall,  if  you 
will ;  perhaps  graced  with  a  grate  or  fire¬ 
place.  If  entered,  for  instance,  from  the 
side  instead  of  the  front  (plan  C),  such  a 
hall  would  prove  the  cheeriest  of  wel¬ 
comes  to  a  desirable  visitor  in  a  way  that 
is  utterly  impossible  when  he  is  at  once 
thrown  into  the  larger  stretches  of  a 
"living”  or  “staircase”  hall,  with  all  its 
consequent  drafts  and  the  discomforts  of 
passing  necessary  from  the  uses  to  which 
such  a  room  is  subjected. 

In  this  later  suggestion  we  more  nearly 
approximate  the  English,  rather  than  the 
American,  ideal.  But  is  not  that,  after 
all,  the  path  that  is  already  being  discov¬ 
ered  and  traced  by  our  American  home¬ 
builders?  This  is  being  used  instead  of 
the  door  placed  smack  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  perhaps  defended  by  a  small 
porch  with  columns,  side  lights  on  either 
side  and  top  light  that  was,  twenty  years 
ago,  unavoidable  in  every  house  of  Co¬ 
lonial  aspect.  Such  a  porch  as  this  was 
always  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  at 
least  three,  more  often  four,  frequently 
five,  and  occasionally  six  in  number,  thus 
elevating  the  house  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  lawn  and  permitting  that 
doubtless  desirable — but  seemingly  incon¬ 
sistent  household  companion — a  “light  and 
airy  basement” ! 

But  this  advantage  has  also  been  found 
to  be  obtained  at  somewhat  too  great  a 
cost.  Stilts  have  never  proved  a  sightlv 
aid  to  locomotion.  If  we  were  living  in 
prehistoric  times,  the  tree-built  dwelling 
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Your  Cement  Building  is  full  of  Holes 


Your  Cement  or  Stucco  Buildings 

Need  “Bay  State”  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating  Protection 

THE  object  of  “BAY  STATE”  Brick  and  Cement  Coating  is  to  water¬ 
proof  and  decorate  concrete,  cement,  stucco,  plaster  and  brick  sur¬ 
faces.  It  overcomes  the  dull,  monotonous  color  of  the  ordinary  Port¬ 
land  Cement  and  prevents  such  surfaces  from  showing  spots,  blotches,  dis¬ 
coloration  or  dampness  after  storms.  By  filling  all  of  the  pores  in  the  sur¬ 
face,  it  prevents  hair  cracks  and  other  disfiguration.  By  excluding  dampness 
it  preserves  all  of  the  Building  Materials  as  well  as  insures  a  dry  inside  wall. 

Write  for  our  newly  issued  booklet  No.  2  today  which 
contains  complete  information  on  the  subject  of  water¬ 
proofing  and  [decorating  concrete  surfaces. 


Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  inc 

Mfrs.  of  BAY  STATE  S^oiectwe  COATING 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


REG  U  S  PAT.  OFFV 

BAY  STATE 
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Bungalow 


Hodgson 

Portable 

Houses 


Artistically  designed  and  finished,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and  prac¬ 
tical  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  any  climate.  Made  for  innumerable  purposes. 
Erection  of  buildings  extremely  simple,  and  can  be  done  by  unskilled  labor 
in  a  few  hours’  time.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Address  all 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 


Visit  our  /  ROOM  226, 116  'WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  1 
showroom!  V CRAFTSMAN  BLDG.,  6  BAST  39th ST.,  NEW  YORK/ 


correspondent! 
to  Boston 
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This  is  “Peace/ ”  the  N  ew  Hardy  Pompon 

Chrysanthemum, 

winner  of  the  Chrysanthemum  So¬ 
ciety  of  America*  Silver  Cup  for  the 
best  new  variety  of  the  season.  We 
have  added  “Peace”  to  our  col¬ 
lection  and  wilFdisseminate  it  this 
season.  We  purchased  it  for  the 
reason  that  pompon  chrysan¬ 
themums  are  increasing  in  pop¬ 
ularity1! and  we  wished  this,  the 
finest  white  variety,  added  to  com¬ 
plete  our  collection  of  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  of  pompons  in  existence. 

In  “Harvest  Moon, ”  another  novelty, 
we  have  the  best  early  yellow  variety  ever 
offered.  Whether  for  exhibition  or  gen¬ 
eral  growing,  you  will  find  the  best  varieties 
in  our  catalog. 

In  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials,  Garden  Roses, 
Greenhouse  Roses,  Carnations,  and  other  plants 
for  the  greenhouse  and  for  the  garden  our  catalog 
includes  the  best  varieties  and  your  order  will 
prove  to  you  that  we  grow  the  best  plants. 

We  invite  you  to  study  our  catalog.  A  postal  card  will 

Bibring  it. 

AN  PlERSON  inc 

Cromwell  Garpens 

Cromwell  Conn 


p|  Send  for 

j  Our  1915  Spring  Catalog. 

pj  It  is  full  of  real  help  in  the  planting 

A  and  care  of  your  garden  and  will 

A  make  you  long  for  spring  to  come. 

'C  It  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  has  a  gar- 

i-gj  den  or  wants  one.  Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

|,  M.  THOR  BURN  &  CO. 

53  Barclay  Street,  through  to  ^ 

%  ^  54  Park  Place,  New  York  \ 

-cA-Ur,  „  1 
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AndO  nr  3  jrees  gn(j  Shrubs  in  sizes 
Nurseries  that  will  make  landscapes  of 

-  beauty  in  months  rather  than 

years.  Visit  Andorra,  or  write  us  if  you  can¬ 
not  come.  Our  counsel  and  suggestions  will 
be  helpful.  Booklet  mailed  free,  if  requested. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop.  Box  H,  Chestnut  Hilt  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


May  we  call  on  you? 


Direct  representatives  of  our  nursery 
(expert  plantsmen — we  haveno“agents  ”) 
will  travel  widely  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  for  personal  interviews  with  owners 
of  new  unplanted  properties  and  those 
contemplating  additions  to  their  hardy 
plantings. 

No  obligations.  We  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity.  Routes  are  now  being 
planned — write  us  promptly.  Our 
representative  can  be  of  most  use  to  you 
if  you  advise  fully  regarding  size  and 
condition  of  your  property. 


Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons 

Box  40 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


iS 


Our  1915  Catalog  is  on  press 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy 


might  prove  to  be  of  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  for  purposes  of  defense — just  as  to¬ 
day,  in  tropical  climates,  the  elevated 
Jiouse  is  a  necessity  because  of  spring 
freshets  and  fall  inundations — but  in  more 
civilized  communities,  neither  necessity 
remains  apparent,  and  there  exists  every 
aesthetic  and  personal  reason  for  decreas¬ 
ing  the  distance  separating  the  first  floor 
of  the  dwelling  from  the  ground  without. 
Contrast,  if  you  will,  a  house  placed  so 
low  as  to  have  but  one  step  from  porch 
floor  to  grass  lawn,  with  a  house  with  a 
higher  approach  ;  and  try  and  analyze  for 
yourself  the  reasons  for  its  appearing  so 
much  the  more  attractive.  Putting  extenu¬ 
ating  circumstances  of  all  other  sorts  to 
one  side,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 


The  modern  German  type  of  entrance  adds  charac¬ 
ter  to  this  plaster  house 


overpowering  and  attractive  an  element  is 
the  close  relationship  established  between 
these  grade  levels.  It  naturally  follows 
that  to-day  every  effort  of  ingenuity  is 
used  to  relate  the  house  first  floor  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible  to  the  grade  of  its  site.  If 
one  step  from  grade  to  porch  is  possible, 
with  another  step  from  porch  to  door, 
nearly  the  ideal  solution  has  been  arrived 
at.  Perhaps  two  steps  from  porch  to  grade 
are  absolutely  necessary ;  even  so,  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  make  these  steps  so 
broad,  with  a  buttress  at  each  end  so  flat 
that  they  are  hardly  more  than  obvious  to 
the  approaching  visitor.  Especially  is  it 
possible — since  the  “spindly  Colonial’’  pe¬ 
riod  has  shown  signs  of  passing  by — to 
avoid  those  prim  upright  columns  of 
glaring  white  that  formerly  defended  the 
doorway  and  held  the  venturesome  ob- 
truder  at  good  arm’s  length.  Again,  it  is 
possible  to  so  soften  the  house  entrance ; 
to  recess  it  within  the  face  of  the  dwelling 
rather  than  project  it  beyond  that  face; 
so  blending  it  in  color  into  the  wall  treat¬ 
ment  that  one  feels  still  more  successfullv 
the  near  relation  between  dwelling  within 
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and  without  the  house.  By  such  means 
can  be  indicated  the  healthier  outdoor  life 
of  our  suburban  communities,  the  near  re¬ 
lation  between  Mother  Earth  and  our 
living  habitations,  the  greater  dependence 
placed  upon  outdoor  air  and  exercise 
rather  than  on  indoor  living. 

Finally,  as  to  the  door  itself!  Gone,  the 
inevitable  white  doorway  of  yesteryear, 
and  gone  along  with  it  is  the  sounding 
brass,  so  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  the  be¬ 
traying  smudge  of  Bertillion  finger  prints 
on  the  white  paint  around  knob  and  key¬ 
hole.  In  their  place  we  find  more  fre¬ 
quently  a  door  of  natural  wood,  stained, 
to  the  informal  and  somewhat  more  dash¬ 
ing  vigor  of  cypress  or  the  more  polished 
and  refined  veneer  of  walnut.  With  such 
doorways  have  come  the  duller  gleam  of 
bronze  or  the  attractive  feel  of  wrought 
iron  for  hardware.  Instead  of  the  garish 
top  and  side  lights,  too  often  used  as  an 
excuse  for  more  dinky  and  fussy  orna¬ 
mentation  of  interfoliated  glass,  we  have 
a  framework  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold 
the  door  firmly  and  graciously  within  its 
setting.  A  sense  of  protection  for  those 
standing  without  the  threshold  may  be 
provided  by  a  simple  hood,  architecturally 
related  to  the  frame  of  the  door,  or  some¬ 
times  even  more  successfully  tied  to  the 
down-sweeping  lines  of  roof  eaves  of  tim¬ 
ber.  Occasionally  even  a  less  formal 
shield  for  the  doorway  can  be  provided  by 
secluding  it  between  seats,  thus  seeming  to 
provide  shelter  and  proffer  hospitality  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Sometimes  the 
still  greater  informality  of  lattice  can  be 
utilized  to  support  a  roof  for  protection 
and  seclude  the  caller  for  the  few  awk¬ 
ward  moments  he  is  waiting  for  admission, 
a  seclusion  that  can  still  further  be  in¬ 
creased  by  a  judicious  growth  of  vines  ;  or 
the  location  of  adjacent  flower  beds  of  tall, 
old-fashioned  hollyhocks. 

Sometimes  the  doorway  is  recessed 
actually  inside  the  front  wall  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  allowing  one  to  enter  through  an  in¬ 
viting  archway  of  brick  or  plaster;  some¬ 
times  a  modest  and  unpretentious  top  light, 
or  a  light  of  glass  glazed  somehow  within 
the  design  of  the  door  itself,  permits  a 
glimpse  of  the  interior,  or  provides  those 
within  the  door  an  opportunity  of  scru¬ 
tinizing  the  one  waiting  without.  By 
breaking  away  from  the  old  Colonial  plan, 
with  its  inevitable  center  door  and  en¬ 
trance,  it  becomes  possible  to  nestle  the 
main  house  doorway  unostentatiously  into 
the  shelter  of  some  projecting  bay,  or  to 
tie  it  into  the  lee  of  an  ecpially  protecting 
chimney. 

All  this,  too,  serves  to  reflect  our  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  English  idea  of  the  en¬ 
trance  doorway  being,  after  all,  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  and— on  the  street  front,  at 
least — a  comparatively  unimportant  part 
of  the  dwelling.  It  permits  one  to  enter 
or  leave  the  house  with  the  utmost  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  the  least  amount  of  preten¬ 
sion.  Rarely  does  the  garish  port-cochere 
become  a  part  of  the  English  home  prob¬ 
lem  ;  certainly  never  in  the  way  it  flaunts 


At  last— 

A  light-weight  Porcelain  Bath  Tub 

costing  about  the  same  as  a  good  quality 
enameled  iron  bath  and  weighing  little  more — 

Mott’s  Light-Weight  Porcelain  Bath 

marks  a  new  era  in  bathroom  fixtures 

npHE  home- 
-*■  builder  may 
now  for  the  first 
time  plan  to  in¬ 
stall  a  real  solid 
porcelain  bath 
tub  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  cost. 

— his  wife  will 
be  eager  for  the 
incom  parable 
advantages  of 
p  o  r  c  e  1  a  i  n — its 
glistening 
beauty  and  the  ease  with  which  transportation  and  handling — 
it  is  kept  spotlessly  clean.  and  are  thus  able  to  quote  you 

Architects  can  now,  for  the  a  lower  price  for  installation. 

To  learn  more  about  this  remarkable  advance  in  bathroom 
equipment  send  for  Mott’s  “Bathroom  Book” — 112  pages. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  of  26  model  rooms  and  suggested 
floor  plans.  Please  enclose  4c  to  cover  postage. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

1828  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS  OF  SUPREMACY  1915 

FIFTH  AVENUE  &  17TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES : 

Boston  1  Minneapolis  Seattle  Portland  (Ore)  New  Orleans  Salt  Lake  City 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Detroit  Denver  San  Francisco  Indianapolis 

Chicago  Cleveland  Atlanta  Washington  St.  Louis  Kansas  City 

CANADA:  Mott  Company,  Limited  107  Union  Trust  Building,  Winnipeg  134  Bleury  Street,  Montreal 


JOINTS  OR  CRACKS.  More  carefully  made  than  most  fine  china  dishes;  GUARANTEED  AGAINST 
BREAKING  or  CRACKING.  The  sanitary  permanence,  utility  and  beauty;  the  ECONOMY  IN  ICE 
CONSUMPTION  (due  to  the  FIVE  INCH  THICK  SOLIDLY  INSULATED  WALLS)  recommend 


them  to  those  seeking  the  best. 

BEAVER  REFRIGERATOR  MFC.  CO.  Send  for  Catalogue  New  Brlohlon.  F»ss 


A  Mott  bathroom  equipped  with 
the  new  light-weight  porcelain  tub 


first  time,  spec¬ 
ify  porcelain 
baths  that  will 
place  no  unusual 
strain  upon  the 
floors  or  beams 
of  residences. 

By  reason  of 
the  reduction  of 
several  hundred 
pounds  in 
weight  in  these 
baths,  plumbers 
effect  a  saving  in 
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Residence  of  Ralph  Peters,  Esq.,  President  Long  Island  R.  R. 

Ay  mar  Embury,  II.,  Architect,  New  York 
Shingles  stained  with  Cabot's  Shingle  Stains,  stucco  stained 
with  Cabot’s  Waterproof  Cement  Stains,  and  lined 
with  Cabot 's  Quill  for  warmth 

Build  Beautiful  Houses 

They  are  just  as  cheap  as  ugly  ones.  Y our 
reputation  for  taste  depends  mainly  upon 
the  outside  of  your  house — most  people 
never  see  the  inside.  You  can  make  the 
outside  artistic,  harmonious,  a  joy  to  your¬ 
self  and  a  pleasure  to  your  neighbors,  by 
staining  it  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

The  colors  are  soft,  deep  and  velvety,  and 
they  make  beautiful  houses  more  beautiful, 
commonplace  houses  attractive  and  redeem 
ugly  houses.  The  colors  are  lasting, 
they  can  be  applied  by  anyone  at  small 
expense,  they  cost  50%  less  than  paint,  and 
the  Creosote  thoroughly  preserves  the  wood. 
If  there  is  any  cement  stucco  on  your  house 
the  same  coloring  effects  can  be  obtained  on 
that  with 

Cabot's  Stucco  Stains 

which  tint  the  surface  in  warm,  natural 
effects  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  rain¬ 
proof. 

Build  Warm  Houses 

It  costs  less  than  trying  to  heat  cold  ones, 
and  is  more  comfortable  and  healthful.  A 
few  dollars  spent  in  the  beginning  will  make 
your  house  wind  and  frost  proof. 

Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt 

is  a  “comforter”  that  warms  the  whole 
family.  One  layer  is  warmer  than  28  layers 
of  cheap  paper.  Mr.  Collins,  whose  resi¬ 
dence  is  shown  below,  says:  "The  Quilt  is 

certainly  a  good  investment,  as  the  house  is  in  a  very 
•  exposed  position,  and  after  the  hardest  winter  for 
years  without  a  frozen  pipe  or  any  difficulty  in  heating, 
I  feel  that  the  small  additional  cost  over  building 
paper  has  already  been  saved  in  coal  and  comfort.  ” 

You  can  get  Cabot’ s  goods  all  over  the 
country.  Send  for  Samples,  catalogs 
and  name  of  nearest  agent. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

1 1  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Residence  of  Walter  M.  Collins,  Builder,  Bayside 


itself  on  the  face  of  our  American  dwell¬ 
ings.  If  carriages  or  automobiles  are  a 
real  element  in  the  life  of  the  owner,  he 
takes  them  more  as  a  matter  of  course  far 
more  simply.  His  house  is  then  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  greater  extent  to  make  a  carriage 
arch  a  possible  solution,  particularly  if 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  his  stable  yard ; 
or  a  separate  court  and  side  door  for  this 
purpose  is  an  element  to  be  provided  in 
the  plan  arrangement  of  his  dwelling.  It 
somewhat  answers  the  same  purpose  as 
the  old-fashioned  side  door  of  America. 
That  door  opening  directly  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  one  most  convenient  of  access  to 
the  neighborhood  caller — full  grown  and 
running  over,  when  no  one  had  leisure  or 
time  to  deviate  by  the  unused  routes  of  the 
formal  “front  door”  when  leaving  home 
for  school,  for  business  or  for  pleasure. 
Formerly,  no  American  home  was  com¬ 
plete  without  it,  and  in  x'estricting  our¬ 
selves — as  we  are  now  apparently  willing 
to  do — to  two  doors,  one  the  “front”  en¬ 
trance,  and  one  the  “back,"  we  are  recog¬ 
nizing  a  distinct  striving  for  a  different 
sort  of  life,  obtained  by  a  loss  of  intimacy 
of  family  association  which,  at  least,  our 
English  contemporaries  have  not  yet 
recognized. 

The  English  house,  of  even  modest  size, 
often  provides  this  intimate  doorway. 
There  it  opens  perhaps  from  the  back  of 
the  house  (it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  in  the  most  English  houses  the  living 
portion  is  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
street,  and  the  service  portion  at  one  end, 
with  a  doorway  that  goes  upon  a  service 
yard  and  towards  the  street  as  well )  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  garden — or  orchard,  if  the 
place  be  suburban  and  of  sufficient  extent. 
Around  this  door,  never  more  than  a  step 
above  the  greensward  beyond,  binges  the 
real  life  of  the  English  household.  Such  a 
door  is  of  a  different  character  altogether 
than  the  house  necessarily  presents  upon 
the  street.  Oftentimes  it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  French  window,  sometimes 
a  pair  of  them,  swinging  wide  open  the 
house  to  the  porch  or  closed  to  shelter  the 
hall  from  the  over-brusque  outdoor  air. 
Sometimes  this  doorway  enters  into  the 
hall,  sometimes  directly  into  the  study  or 
living-room  ;  and  often  it  is  supplemented 
bv  a  similar  entrance  connecting  dining¬ 
room  and  porch,  permitting  of  tea  or 
luncheon  being  served  in  the  outer  air 
when  the  weather  warrants. 

Why  should  we  Americans  voluntarily 
relinquish  all  our  dearly  derived  preroga¬ 
tives?  If  the  side  door  is  admittedly  too 
informal  a  relic  to  remain  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  home  life  of  to-day,  why  can  we  not 
at  least  substitute  the  garden  doorway, 
which  remains  the  distinctive  element  of 
the  garden  front  of  every  English  dwell¬ 
ing,  no  matter  how  lowly  or  small  a  cot¬ 
tage  that  dwelling  may  be?  How  many 
houses  in  America  possess  their  garden 
frontage,  even  when  of  the  more  preten¬ 
tious  class ;  or,  for  that  matter,  how  many 
American  families  possess  even  a  pretense 
of  that  garden,  which  itself  would  pro- 
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solves  all  roofing  problems 


What  is  Con-ser-tex?  It  is  a  canvas  roofing, 
chemically  treated  to  preserve  the  fibre  from  the 
mildew  and  the  detrimental  action  of  the  oil  in 
paint. 

What  Are  Its  Uses?  It  is  used  for  Porch  and 
House  roofs,  piazza  floors,  sleeping  balconies, 
bathroom  walls  and  floors,  kitchen  floors  and  all 
other  places  where  a  serviceable  fabric  is  required. 
Does  It  Do  the  Work?  It  never  rots  or  stretches. 
It  hugs  the  porch  or  roof  surface  tightly.  Neat 
and  artistic  in  appearance.  It  deadens  sound, 
is  water  proof  and  weather  proof.  Defies  treading, 
coal  gas,  or  any  other  wearing  influence. 

Does  It  Cost  Much?  Con-ser-tex  is  very  in¬ 
expensive.  Cheaper  than  most  other  roofing 
materials.  It  is  easy  to  put  on — thus  saving  time 
and  eliminating  trouble. 

Anything  Else?  Yes,  we  will  send  you  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  this  wonderful  fabric.  A  moment’s  in¬ 
vestigation  will  show  you  its  superiority  over 
Cotton  Duck  and  other  roofing  fabrics.  We  will 
also  send  you  descriptive  folder  and  price  list. 
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Cost,  Texture  and  Design  in 
Roof  Planning 
( Continued  from  page  34) 

course  is ? more  expensive,  but  worth  the 
difference  in  the  resulting  mellowness  and 
richness. 

And  now  we  are  confronted  with  the 
subject  of  roof  design  in  relation  to  ma¬ 
terial  and  texture.  There  is  an  insepa¬ 
rable  and  inviolable  connection  between 
the  design  of  the  roof  and  the  design  of 
the  rest  of  the  fabric,  a  connection  and  es¬ 
tablished  fitness  that  none  but  a  madman 
would  dream  of  transgressing,  even  did 
structural  conditions  admit  of  such  action. 
While  conforming  thoroughly  to  all  archi¬ 
tectural  canons,  there  is,  nevertheless,  end¬ 
less  opportunity  for  originality  in  the 
treatment  of  roof  design,  just  because  of 
this  large  liberty,  one  or  two  final  cautions 
seem  not  amiss  to  ponder  over.  Do  not 
set  too  much  store  by  the  pictorial  aspect 
of  the  roof  lines.  Attractive  skyline  is  an 
important  feature  and  available  asset,  but 
it  should  be  achieved  as  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  well-proportioned  plan.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  create  a  beautiful  body  upon  a 
bad,  misshapen  skeleton.  So,  also,  is  it 
impossible  to  design  a  really  well-massed 
house  with  a  good  and  fitting  skyline,  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  searching  criticism 
from  all  points  of  view,  unless  sound  and 
reasonable  plan  be  the  underiving  basis 
governing  all  considerations. 


Architect  and  Client 

(C ontinned  from  page  21) 

naturally  causes  the  owner  to  worry ;  but 
it  is  so  in  every  business  to-day.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  contractor  is  not  under  the 
architect’s  control ;  that  is  unfortunately 
determined  by  selecting  the  lowest  bidder 
in  some  cases. 

The  contractor  is  employed  by  the  own¬ 
er  to  execute  a  contract  through  the  archi¬ 
tect,  who  acts  as  the  owner’s  agent,  but 
without  any  impartiality.  The  completed 
plans  are  usually  given  to  five  contractors 
for  competitive  bids,  and  usually  the  con¬ 
tract  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder.  If  the 
five  bidders  are  equally  reliable,  this  is  a 
safe  method;  but  if  two  of  the  five  are, 
perhaps,  men  who  do  a  cheap  class  of 
work,  their  bid  may  be  ridiculously  low 
compared  to  the  others.  Sometimes  the 
low  bidder  discovers  after  starting  the 
work  that  he  has  figured  too  close  to  the 
cost  to  perform  the  work  as  required  with 
any  profit  to  himself.  This  mistake  is 
likely  to  cost  him  several  hundred  dollars, 
and  he  will,  of  course,  endeavor  to  save 
this  amount  wherever  he  can  see  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  unless  the  architect  observes  every 
deficiency  and  has  it  corrected.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  customary  to  insert  in  the  speci¬ 
fications  this  clause :  “The  owner  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids,”  so,  if 
lie  wishes  to,  he  can  advise  that  the  con¬ 
tract  be  awarded  to  the  next  lowest  bidder,, 
or  to  the  man  whose  ability  and  reputation 
are  the  best. 


Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company 

122  South  Franklin  Ave.,  Kewanee,  Illinois 

Branch  Offices— New  York  and  Chicago 


20000  Users  Recommend 


WHEREVER  running  water  is 
needed  from  the  smallest  farm 
house  to  the  biggest  country 
estate,  Kewanee  Systems  give  the 
best  satisfaction.  The  Kewanee  is 
the  original  air  pressure  system , 
supplying  an  abundance  of  water 
under  strong  pressure  for  bathroom 
— kitchen — laundry — garden  - —  gar¬ 
age-barns  and  stock.  Excellent  fire 
protection.  No  elevated  tanks.  Any¬ 
body  can  operate.  All  expert  work 
done  at  the  factory.  Kewanee  is  a 
complete  and  compact  system.  It  is 


“Kewanee  plant  installed  in  1910  —  never  one 
particle  of  trouble  and  is  most  satisfactory.” 
— T.  F.  Hudgins,  R.R.  No.  10,  Indianapolis, Ind. 


real  trouble-proof  machinery  for  the  inexperienced  man  and  is  ready  for  a  life-time  of 
good  service  as  soon  as  the  shipping  crate  is  taken  off.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  a  hasty 
collection  of  pipes,  pump  and  tank  thrown  together  on  the  job  and  "called”  a  system. 

The  Kewanee  System  is  the  result  of  years  of  actual  experience  with  water  problems 
in  every  state  of  the  Union.  The  cost  is  reasonable — from  $45.00  upward,  depending 
upon  the  capacity  desired.  Our  dealers  are  high  class  mechanics  and  will  install  a 
Kewanee  System,  with  our  guarantee,  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Kewanee  Private  Utilities 


By  use  of  Kewanee  patented  extended  base, 
the  engine  which  pumps  the  water  can  run 
the  electric  lighting  plant,  the  washing 
machine,  cream  separator  and  churn  within 
floor  space  of  6  x  10  feet.  Get  our  advice 
for  best  grouping  of  your  home  power  plant. 


like  Public  Utility  Plants  give  every  city  com 
fort  to  the  man  in  the  country.  The  last 
objection  to  living  in  the  country  or  on  the 
farm  has  been  removed  by  these  successful 
Kewanee  private  utilities: 

Water  Supply  Systems 

Sewage  Disposal  Plants 
Gasoline  Engines  Electric  Light  Plants 
Gasoline  Storage  Plants 

Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems 

Send  for  Bulletins  mentioning  the 
subject  you  are  interested  in. 
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AT  A  REASONABLE 
COST  BY  USING 


Hudson  Asphalt  Shingles 

Beautiful  in  appearance.  They  won’t 
rot  or  fade,  being  surfaced  with  crushed 
slate  in  its  natural  colors.  No  paint  or 
stains  required.  Easy  to  lay,  inex¬ 
pensive,  suitable  for  any  roof  surface 
where  Shingles  can  be  used.  Send  for 
samples  and  Catalogue  H. 

Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co. 

9  Church  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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LEAVENS 

FURNITURE 


1  Good  taste  in  furniture  does  not 
depend  upon  cost.  The  excellence  of 
Leavens  designs  and  the  wide  variety 
from  which  you  may  choose,  ensures 
a  correct  selection. 

IT  Simple,  well  built,  well  finished, 
honest  throughout,  not  a  piece  but 
which  will  accord  with  the  best  of 
American  life. 

If  Stands  out  in  contrast  to  the 
cheap  imitations  and  ornate  examples. 

If  Good  solid  oak  construction, 
reasonable  and  simple  designs  and 
your  own  taste  in  finish. 

If  Shipments  carefully  made,  insur¬ 
ing  safe  delivery. 

If  Send  for  complete  set  No.  4  of 
over  200  illustrations  and  prices. 


WILLIAM  LEAVENS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


OSES  SS  NEW  CASTLE 


is  the  title  of  the  greatest  book  on  the  culture  of  roses 
and  other  plants  ever  published;  gives  expert  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  lifetime — free.  Exquisitely  illustrated  in 

natural  colors;  offers  and  tells  how  to  grow  America’s 
most  famous  collection  of  high  grade  own-root  rose 
plants.  This  beautiful  book — FREE.  Write. 
HELLER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  352,  New  Castle,  Ind  • 
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will  be  ready 
January  10th 

Send  for  it.  Sure  to  interest 
and  please  you 

H.  H .  BERGER  &  CO. 

70  Warren  Street,  New  York 


Spring  Garden  Book 


Many  houses  are  being  built  to-day  on 
what  is  called  the  percentage  plan.  This 
is  similar  to  the  old  method  of  building 
a  house  “by  the  day.”  I  have  developed 
a  new  way  that  has  worked  so  far  very 
well. 

The  contractor  agrees  to  erect  the  build¬ 
ing  for  from  ten  to  five  per  cent  of  its  cost 
— the  percentage  is  smaller  as  the  cost  in¬ 
creases — and  agrees  that  its  cost  will  not 
exceed  a  fixed  amount,  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  conservative  estimate.  This 
assures  the  builder  a  legitimate  profit — 
which  he  deserves — and  in  return  he  is  to 
give  his  attention  to  pushing  the  work, 
purchasing  the  material  specified  as  cheap¬ 
ly  as  possible,  taking  all  discounts  and  fa¬ 
vorable  terms,  subject  to  the  approval  and 
directions  of  the  architect.  I  check  this 
system  by  having  a  printed  form,  which 
the  foreman  reports  on  each  day,  giving 
the  number  of  men  at  work  (not  under  a 
sub-contractor)  and  all  material  received 
at  the  job  that  day.  The  supervising 
architect  or  his  assistant  checks  that  list 
each  day.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
material  hills  come  in  and  are  checked 
against  the  daily  reports.  The  lowest 
market  rate  for  the  material  is  checked 
and  the  bills  paid  when  correct.  Usually 
the  sub-contracts  for  plumbing,  heating 
and  electric  wiring  are  let,  at  a  fixed 
price,  with  a  schedule  of  unit  prices  for 
any  extra  work,  while  all  the  other  items 
are  put  under  a  general  contract  on  the 
above  basis.  The  method  insures  a  first- 
class  job  at  the  lowest  cost,  if  the  method 
is  carried  out  and  the  work  pushed,  as  the 
control  is  vested  in  the  owner  through  his 
architect.  I  have  tried  this  scheme  even 
on  a  large  steel  and  concrete  commercial 
building,  and  had  it  work  perfectly. 

The  business  should  be  handled  through 
the  architect,  the  builder  addressing  the 
owner  through  the  architect,  or  the  owner 
the  builder  in  the  same  manner.  Monthly 
payments  on  the  work  should  be  made  di¬ 
rect  to  the  contractor  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  architect  to  enable  him  to  pay  and 
discount  all  bids,  as  in  any  other  business. 

The  superintendence  is  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  an  architect.  The 
plans  and  details  may  have  been  carefully 
prepared,  but,  through  careless  workmen, 
costly  mistakes  will  occur  in  their  execu¬ 
tion  unless  their  interpretation  is  carefully 
watched  and  continuallv  explained  by  the 
architect.  Such  mistakes  can  only  result 
in  loss  and  annoyance  to  all  the  parties 
concerned  ;  therefore,  an  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  dozen  or  more  trades,  prac¬ 
tices,  materials  and  the  cause  and  effect  of 
mechanical  forces  are  essential  to  the 
architect’s  training.  He  should  also  be  a 
just  and  impartial  referee  between  the 
owner  and  builder. 

To  a  familiarity  with  details  must  be 
added  quickness  of  perception  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  judgment  that  make  it  impossible 
for  any  faulty  work  to  escape  his  notice, 
and  to  guard  against  any  waste  of  effort 
or  of  time ;  and,  having  rendered  a  de- 
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For  Windows 
and  Piazzas 

OST  practical  and  sub¬ 
stantial  combination  of 
Blind  and  Awning  yet  de¬ 
vised.  Far  more  sightly 
and  durable  than  fabric 
awnings.  Very  easily  op¬ 
erated.  Slatsopen  andclose 
to  admit  air,  yet  exclude 
sun  rays.  Can  be  pulled 
up  out  of  sight,  if  desired. 
;  For  Illustrated  Booklet 
Specify  “Venetian  3” 

J.G.WilsonCorporation 

1 , 3  &  5  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 

Patentee  and  Manufac¬ 
turer  of  Inside  and  Outside 
Venetians,  Porch,  Piazzas 
and  Veranda  Venetians, 
Rolling  Partitions,  Rolling 
Steel  Shutters,  Hygienic 
Wardrobes,  Wood  Block 
Floors. 


INGEE  POSFS 

Sturdy  as  Oaks  1vVL/LJ 

Our  roses  are  strongest  and  best.  Always  grown 
on  their  own  roots.  More  than  60  years 
of  “knowing  how”  behind  each  plant; 
that  fact  is  your  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
—our  guide  explains.  No  matter 
where  you  live,  you  can 
depend  on  getting  D  &  C  roses 
in  perfect  condition.  Write  for 

Our  “New  Guide  lo 
Rose  Culture”  for  1915 — Free 


Thisis  absolutely  the  most  educational  work  on  rosecultureever^ 
published.  It  isn’t  a  catalog— it  is  the  boiled-down  lifetime  expe¬ 
rience  o  f  the  oldest  rose-growing  house  in  the  United  States.  The 
guide  is  free.  Iti  s  profusely  illustratedinnaturalcolors.  Describes 
over  1000  varieties  of  roses  and  other  flowers  and  tells  how  to 
grow  them.  This  guide  will  be  treasuredlong  by  rose  lovers — 
write  today  before  issue  is  all  gone.  It’s  free.  No  other  rose! 
house  has  our  reputation.  Established  1850.  70  greenhouses.  I 
The  DINGEE  &  CONAKD  CO.,  Box  1  74  West  Grove, Pa.  I 


Old  English  Garden  Seats 


And  other  Artistic  Garden  Accessories,  including 
Garden  Houses,  Arbors,  Pergolas,  Treillage,  Gates, 
Rose  Temples,  in  painted  and  rustic.  “  We  have 
an  attractive  offer  for  January  buyers.” 

For  Catalog  of  many  designs  address 

Nortti  Shore  Ferneries  Co. 
BEVERLY,  MASS. 
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cision  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
tract  and  specifications,  he  must  adhere 
firmly  to  it.  To  trust  too  much  to  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  owner  or  to  the  liberal  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  builder  is  a  mistake. 

There  must  be  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  what  the  owner  is  to  receive  from  his 
builder,  and  also  what  is  due  him  from  his 
architect  set  forth  in  a  written  contract. 
The  contractor  should  clearly  understand 
that  the  work  is  to  be  done  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  drawings  and  specifica¬ 
tions  ;  that  the  matrials  are  to  be  exactly 
as  specified ;  the  workmen  are  to  be  com¬ 
petent,  and  that  the  builder  himself  shall 
exercise  care  and  watchfulness  to  prevent 
errors,  as  well  as  having  a  competent  fore¬ 
man  in  charge  of  the  work  at  all  times. 
Any  material  not  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications  which  is  delivered  at  the 
work  shall  be  rejected  and  removed  at 
once,  and  any  work  not  in  accordance  with 
the  drawings  and  details  or  specifications 
shall  be  demolished  or  removed  before 
crowded  aside  or  covered  up  with  other 
work ;  this  is  covered  by  contract  and 
specifications. 

With  a  good  feeling  of  co-operation  es¬ 
tablished  between  the  contracting  parties 
and  the  architect,  the  work  should  proceed 
smoothly.  Decisions  should  be  promptly 
and  impartially  made,  and  all  such  de¬ 
cisions,  notices  and  orders  issued  in 
writing,  and  handled  in  a  businesslike  way 
from  the  office  of  the  architect,  who,  if  up 
to  date,  will  keep  proper  accounts  of  the 
cost  of  the  work — that  is,  the  amounts  con¬ 
tracted  and  the  amounts  paid  to  each  con¬ 
tractor  as  the  work  progresses,  rendering 
a  statement  of  the  same  to  the  owner  each 
month,  so  that  he  may  at  all  times  know 
its  cost. 

It  will  be  advisable  for  the  owner  to  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  visit  the  architect’s 
office  frequently  and  examine  the  drawings 
and  details  of  the  constructnon  of  the 
work,  so  that  he  may  clearly  understand 
what  they  are  intended  to  represent ;  and, 
by  comparing  sizes  of  rooms,  doors  and 
stairs,  he  will  not  be  disappointed  as  they 
assume  shape  and  proportions  during  the 
erection  of  the  building,  or  want  to  change 
them  to  conform  to  recently  obtained  ideas. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  owner  should 
spend  daily  in  the  architect’s  office  two  or 
three  hours  having  him  explain  all  the  de¬ 
tails  that  enter  into  his  business,  or  into 
the  general  construction  of  a  house.  After 
the  owner  and  his  family  decide  that  the 
plans  are  exactly  what  they  want,  they  will 
be  saved  the  cost  of  many  extras  from  the 
changes  due  to  their  lack  of  comprehension 
in  the  first  place,  which  are  a  menace  to 
the  work,  as  well  as  expensive  and  con¬ 
fusing. 

After  signing  the  contract,  arrangements 
are  usually  made  for  the  architect,  owner 
and  contractor  with  a  surveyor  to  stake 
out  the  house  in  its  proper  position  on  the 
lot.  When  this  is  done  the  excavation  is 
started,  and  the  work  may  be  said  to  be 
fully  under  way. 
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It  Makes  No  Noise! 

Why  submit  to  the  mental  discomfort  caused  by  the  sound  of 
flushing  the  ordinary  noisy  closet  ? 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

Silent  SlWELClO  Closet 


operates  so  quietly,  when  properly  installed,  that  it  can’t  be 
heard  outside  its  environment.  It  was  designed  to  be  silent, 
yet  no  sanitary  detail  has  been  neglected. 

Even  if  its  highly  glazed  surface  should  be  accidentally  chipped  off,  it  would 
still  be  white,  and  impervious  to  grease  and  acids. 

Architects  and  plumbers  recommend  the  Si-wel-clo  and  all  our  other  sanitary 
products. 

Booklet  R-8,  “Bathrooms  of  Character” 

shows  plans  and  designs.  May  we  send  it  to  you  ? 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY, Trenton, N.J.,U.S.A. 

The  Largest  Makers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  U.S.  A. 
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Residence  of  Dr.  Gardner,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Albro  &  Llndeberg,  Architects 


The  Architects  of  This  Charming 
Little  House  Were  Good  to  the  Owner 

They  made  all  the  windows  casements  open¬ 
ing  out  and  equipped  them  with  our  Bulidog 
adjusters. 

The  windows  look  well  and  work  well,  being 
operated  from  inside  without  dsturbing  the 
screens  or  storm  sash.  He  says  so  and  we 
know  so. 

Our  free  booklet  tells  why.  It’s  illustrated 
and  worth  five  dollars  to  anyone  planning  to 
build.  Get  it  now. 


CASEMENT  HARDWARE  CO.,  9  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 
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Electric  Lights  for  the  Country 

Homes,  Schools,  Hotels,  Churches 
and  Shops  not  reached  by  Elec¬ 
tric  Lighting  Companies  are  now 
made  practicable  by  the  Reliable, 

Steel=E ncased,  Non=Acid 
EDISON  NICKEL=IRON  STORAGE  BATTERY 

Maximum  Life,  Minimum  Care — Maximum  Durability,  Minimum  Trouble 
Complete  Plants  or  Batteries  Only.  Whatever  the  system  Edison  Batteries  may  be  installed.  Specify 
Edison  for  New  Plants  and  for  Battery  Renewals.  Hundreds  of  Thousands  in  daily  use  for  House 
Lighting.  Electric  Passenger  Cars  and  Trucks,  Automobile  Ignition  and  Lighting,  Yacht  Lighting, 
Wireless  Telegraph,  etc.  Wrte  for  terms  of  our  Jp-year  guarantee  and  address  of  nearest  distributor 
EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  173  Lakeside  Avenue,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
Distributors  Everywhere — New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  etc. 


EVERYTHING  for  the  GARDEN 


is  the  title  of  our  1915  catalogue — the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticulture  publication  of  the  day 
— really  a  book  of  204  pages.  8  colored  plates  and  1000  photo  engravings,  showing  actual  results 
without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  mine  of  information  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or 
profit,  and  embodies  the  results  of  over  sixty-eight  years  of  practical  experience. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  distribution  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents  we  will  mail 
the  catalogue 

And  Also  Send  Free  of  Charge 

Our  Famous  50-Cent  “HENDERSON”  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containing  one  package  each  of  Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish, 
Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters,  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies  and  Eckford  Giant  Flowering  Sweet  Peas, 
in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order 
amounting  to  $  1 .00  and  upwards.  With  the  Henderson  Collection  will  be  sent  complete  cultural  directions  together 
with  the  Henderson  Garden  Plans. 

ft 
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35  &37  CORTLANDT  ST. 
•  New  York  city. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &C 


FREE 


Mr.  Dodson  s  Book 


s  T ells  you  how  you  can  win  native 
birds — wrens,  bluebirds,  purple 
martins,  tree  swallows,  etc. — to  live 
in  your  garden.  The  best  time  to 
set  out  bird  houses  is  Winter.  Birds 
Prefer  houses  a  little  weather  worn. 

Dodson  Purple  Martin  House 
— ;26  rooms  and  attic.  Price,  $12 — 
with  all-copper  roof,  $15.00. 

Dodson  Bluebird  House — Solid 
oak,  cypress  shingles,  copper  coping, 
$5. 

Bird  Feeding  Shelves  and 
Sheltered  Food  House — $1.50  to 
$10.00. 

Flicker  Houses,  $2.50  to  $5.00. 
Solid  oak,  cypress  Tree  Swallow  House,  $3.00. 
shingles,  copper  Flycatcher  House,  $3.00 — either 
coping.  Price, $5. 00  one  with  all-copper  roof,  $4.00. 

Many  other  bird  houses,  bird  baths,  bird  shelters 
and  food  houses  are  illustrated  in  the  free  book. 

The  Famous  Dodson  Sparrow  Trap 
Catches  as  many  as  75  to  100  sparrows  a  day.  Automatic,  strong,  elec¬ 
trically  welded  wire — adjustable  needle  points  at  two  funnel  mouths. 
"A  us  get  rid  of  this  enemy  of  our  native  birds.  Price,  $5.00. 


The  Dodson 
Wren  House 


Write  today  for  Mr.  Dodson’s  free  illustrated  book  about  Birds 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON.  714  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Mr.  Dodson  is  a  Director  of  the 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and 
Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Beal 
of  Cornell  University. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up- 
to-date  methods  and  practice  are 
in  demand  for  the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape 
Gardening  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  have  the 
pleasantest  homes. 

2  SO -page  Catalog  free • 
Peof.  Bbal  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

PT.  226.  SPRINQFIELD,  MASS. 


RUGS  WORTH 
LIVING  WITH _ 

Why  not  buy  the  kind  of  floor  covering  that 
gives  lifetime  satisfaction3  Choice  Oriental  Rugs, 
which  I  buy  and  sell  at  reasonable  prices,  make 
the  most  economical  floor  covering. 

My  aim  is  not  to  sell  you  one  rug,  but  to  make 
of  you  a  friend  and  customer  for  life.  For  that 
reason  I  am  careful  in  my  selections  of  rugs  and 
I  am  willing  to  send  you  a  selection  of  rugs  which 
you  can  look  over  carefully  and  return,  at  my 
expense,  if  you  then  so  wish. 

I  pay  express  both  ways.  Send  today  for  a  little 
brochure  I  have  prepared  on  rugs.  It  is  free. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 
3  LEI1CH  AVENUE,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


Storage  Battery  Lighting  for  the 
Country  House 

( Continued  from  page  39) 

dynamo  rather  than  from  the  battery.  The 
fundamental  reason  underlying  these  facts 
is  the  consideration  that  every  change  of 
energy  involves  loss.  We  have  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  locked  up  in  the  gaso¬ 
line.  When  this  is  converted  into  mechani¬ 
cal  energy  by  the  engine  we  lose  some¬ 
thing.  When  this  mechanical  energy  is 
converted  into  electric  energy  by  the  dyna¬ 
mo  there  is  another  loss.  And,  finally, 
when  we  “store"  energy  in  the  battery  and 
use  it  as  current  later  on,  we  lose  once 
more.  A  good  grasp  of  this  principle  will 
make  for  the  most  economical  operation. 

With  regard  to  the  first  cost  of  a  plant, 
much  depends  upon  the  service  required. 
The  gasoline  engine  may  be  an  item 
already  possessed.  Or,  there  may  be 
available  some  other  source  of  mechanical 
energy  capable  of  operating  the  dynamo. 
The  following  statement  will  give  the  costs 
of  the  various  items  for  a  plant  capable  of 
maintaining  twenty-four  16-candle-power 
bulbs.  The  battery  is  one  of  the  best  on 


the  market : 

1  2l/2  horsepower  gasoline  engine.  .  .  $72 

1  30-32-volt  dynamo .  70 

1  storage  battery  containing  24  cells. .  192 

1  switchboard .  50 


Total .  $384 


A  smaller  plant,  capable  of  maintaining 
half  the  number  of  bulbs,  is  estimated  to 
cost,  if  we  include  a  2-horse-power  engine 
at  $60,  a  total  of  $308. 

The  storage  battery  does  not,  perhaps, 
actually  store  electricity ;  but  it  does  the 
equivalent.  To  get  this  clearly  fixed  in  the 
mind  it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  takes 
place  in  the  battery  while  being  charged 
and  while  being  drawn  upon.  A  battery 
consists  of  a  number  of  cells  electrically 
joined  so  that  the  whole  is  in  effect  one 
cell.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  give 
an  account  of  a  single  cell. 

In  one  of  the  most  prominent  types  the 
cell  is  encased  in  a  water-tight  container 
made  from  nickel-plated  sheet  steel.  The 
principal  joints  are  made  by  welding  the 
edges  of  metal  and  allowing  the  material 
to  intermingle.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  oxy-hydrogen  or  the  oxy-acetylene 
torch,  and  the  seams  are  accordingly  very 
tight.  Inside  the  container  are  two  groups 
of  plates  interleaved  with  each  other.  One 
group  is  in  efifect  a  single  positive  plate ; 
the  other,  a  single  negative  plate.  The 
two  compound  plates  are  immersed  in  an 
alkaline  liquid.  At  no  point  of  sub¬ 
mergence  are  the  plates  in  electrical  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other  or  with  the  container. 
The  liquid  consists  of  distilled  water  in 
which  potassium  hydrate  has  been  dis¬ 
solved.  The  positive  and  negative  plates 
consist  essentially  of  extensive  total  sur¬ 
faces  of  nickel  hydrate  and  iron  oxide. 
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Managing  the  Business  of  8,500,000  Telephones 


When  the  two  plates  standing  in  the  liquid 
are  connected  on  the  outside  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  terminals  of  a  source  of  direct- 
current  electricity  the  iron  oxide  will  be¬ 
gin  to  lose  its  oxygen,  the  tendency  being 
to  leave  the  iron  in  a  pure  state.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  nickel  hydrate  will  take  up 
oxygen — I  do  not  say  the  same  oxygen  as 
that  let  go  by  the  iron  oxide — but  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  roughly  equivalent  to  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  oxygen  from  the  negative  to  the 
positive  plate.  As  the  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  “pumped”  in  from  the  outside 
we  will  have  at  last  pure  iron  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  plate  and  oxydized  nickel  hydrate  in 
the  positive.  The  work  of  charging  will 
be  completed  upon  this  condition  being 
thoroughly  attained.  The  cell  will  now  be 
disconnected  from  the  external  source  of 
current.  If  the  two  poles  of  the  cell  or 
the  two  poles  of  the  connected  system  of 
charged  cells  in  the  battery  be  now  con¬ 
nected  with  the  terminals  of  an  electric 
circuit  a  current  will  begin  to  flow  through 
the  circuit.  The  oxydized  nickel  hydrate 
will  begin  to  lose  its  oxygen  and  the  iron 
will  begin  to  suffer  oxidation.  The 
oxygen  will  now  make  the  return  trip.  It 
is  the  flow  of  electric  current  now  set  up 
which  maintains  the  lights  and  performs 
other  functions  allotted  to  the  storage  bat¬ 
tery. 

In  this  type  of  storage  cell  the  indi¬ 
vidual  leaves  of  the  compound  positive 
plate  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature.  These  consist  of  a  nickel-plated 
grill  to  which  have  been  attached  numerous 
perforated  tubes,  having  a  length  of  per¬ 
haps  4  or  5  inches,  and  of  about  the  same 
thickness  as  a  lead  pencil.  The  tubes  are 
formed  by  spirally  twisting  a  ribbon  of 
metal,  the  edges  folded  together  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  a  mechanical  seam. 
Around  each  tube  are  several  little  bands 
of  metal.  The  tubes  are  made  of  steel 
ribbons  which  have  been  nickel-plated 
after  perforation,  and  the  little  bands  are 
also  of  steel.  Thus  strength  is  supplied  in 
the  character  of  the  material.  Consider¬ 
able  strength  is  needed  because  the  nickel 
hydrate  swells  during  the  charging 
process,  when  it  is  receiving  oxygen.  The 
contents  of  the  tubes  include  not  only  the 
nickel  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  green 
powder,  but  also  flakes  of  metallic  nickel. 
There  is  a  layer  of  the  one  material,  then 
a  layer  of  the  other,  and  so  on.  The  lay¬ 
ers  are  incredibly  thin.  There  are,  in 
fact,  about  700  of  them  in  a  tube  not  more 
than  4  or  5  inches  in  length.  The  de¬ 
sirability  of  having  thin  layers  of  nickel 
hydrate  proceeds  from  its  poor  electric 
conductivity.  Everywhere  the  hydrate 
contacts  with  nothing  else  than  nickel. 
The  alternate  layers  are  nickel,  and  the 
walls  of  the  tube  are  made  of  a  plating  of 
nickel  flakes.  In  a  moderate-sized  cell 
there  will  be  60  tubes,  of  which  15  each 
are  attached  to  a  grid,  the  whole  forming 
the  positive  element.  The  leaves  of  the 
negative  plate  consist  of  grids  to  which 
packets  of  iron  oxide  have  been  secured. 
1  hese  packets  have  perforated  covers. 


Imagine  a  manufacturing  business 
having  millions  of  customers  scattered 
over  the  country,  with  millions  of  ac¬ 
counts  on  its  books,  most  of  them 
less  than  $30  a  year,  and  including 
a  multitude  of  5-cent  charges. 

Consider  it  as  having  shops  and 
offices  in  thousands  of  cities,  and 
reaching  with  its  output  70,000  places, 
more  than  there  are  post  offices  in  the 
United  States.  Think  of  the  task  of 
patroling  1 6,000,000  miles  of  connect¬ 
ing  highways  constantly  in  use. 

This  gives  you  a  faint  idea  of  the 
business  of  managing  the  Bell  System. 

Not  all  the  8,500,000  telephones 
are  in  use  at  once,  but  the  manage¬ 
ment  must  have  facilities  always  ad¬ 
equate  to  any  demands  for  instant, 
direct  communication. 


In  so  vast  an  undertaking,  every 
branch  of  the  organization  must  work 
in  harmony,  guided  by  one  policy. 
The  entire  plant  must  be  managed  in 
the  light  of  accumulated  experience, 
and  with  the  most  careful  business 
judgment. 

The  aim  of  the  Bell  System  is  to 
make  the  telephone  of  the  utmost  use¬ 
fulness.  This  requires  an  army  of 
loyal  men  and  women,  inspired  by  a 
leadership  having  a  high  sense  of  its 
obligations  to  the  public. 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  service, 
and  unhampered  by  red  tape,  the 
1  50,000  Bell  employes  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  upon  their  own  initiative.  They 
work  together  intelligently  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  democracy  to  give  the  public 
good  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Stained  Shingles  Look  Better  and  Last  Longer 

We  select  Cedar  Shingles,  thoroughly  seasoned  and  dried,  treat 
them  scientifically,  so  that  each  shingle  is  thoroughly  preserved 
against  dry  rot.  worms  and  decay.  We  use  finest  earth  pig¬ 
ments  (no  aniline  dyes)  ground  twice  in  Linseed  Oil,  then 
mixed  with  Creosote  Oil.  The  result  is 


Homeof  Architect  This  excellent  illus- 
JamesH.  Ritchie,  tration  of  the  use  of 
Newton  “  Creo-D  i  p  t  ” 


Center, 

Mass. 


STAINED 

SHINGLES 


“CREO-DIPT” 

17Grades.  16,18,24-inch.  30  Different  Color  Shades 

We  are  responsible  for  both  quality  of  shingles  and  stain. 

They  last  twice  as  long  as  brush-coated  or  natural  wood, 
cost  less  and  save  all  the  muss  of  staining  on  the  job.  Our 
exclusive  process  insures  even  stains  and  even  colors 
that  will  not  fade  or  wash  out  in  streaks. 

Write  for  Sample  Color  Card  showing  Stains  on  Wood, 
and  our  Catalog  that  shows  houses  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  built  by  prominent  architects.  Name  of  your 
Lumber  Dealer,  Contractor  and  Architect  appreciated. 

Standard  Stained  Shingle  Co., 1012  Oliver  St.,No.Tonawanda,N. Y. 


Shingles  is  espe- 
c  i  a  1  1  y  gratifying 
since  the  Architect 
repeatedly  specifies 
their  use. 

He  remarks  that 
,  his  confidence  in 
"  Cre  o  =  D  i  pt  ” 
Shingles  is  espe¬ 
cially  strong  since 
on  his  home  18- 
inch  Perfection 
Shingles  on  the  side 
walls  were  laid  8  in¬ 
ches  to  the  weather 
and  show  no  signs 
of  curling,  as  is 
often  noticed  in 
,  one  color;  Side  Walls,  another,  other  shingles. 
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Your  Copy 
of  the  1915 
Carter  Catalog 
is  Ready 


This  edition  lists  many  strains  of 
Asters,  Marigolds  Primroses,  Sweet 
Peas,  Petunias,  Snap-dragons  and 
other  flowers  and  many  novelties  in 
garden  vegetables.  No  one  interested 
in  gardening  should  fail  to  know  the 
new  productions  of  Jas.  Carter  &  Co. 
who,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
have  been  foremost  in  introducing 
novelties  and  improving  types. 

Please  remember  that  the  Carter 
Catalog  is  also  a  valuable  handbook 
on  gardening,  containing  most  com¬ 
plete  cultural  directions.  It  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  hundreds  of  beautiful 
photographs,  accompanied  by  accurate 
descriptions. 

Mailed  free  on  request.  Write  for 
it  now  before  the  first  edition  is 
exhausted. 


Carters  Tested  Seeds  Inc. 

!27Chamberof  Commerce  Building;,  Boston,  Mass. 
Branch  at  Seattle.  Wash. 

Canadian  Branch,  133  Kinz  Street,  E,  Toronto 
Branch  of  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  Enz. 


IT!5  FREE  Several  new  '  ^  WRITE  TODAY 

features.  Contains  valuable 
practical  information  on  planting,  etc., 

''just  what  you  need  to  know  about  the  garden.' 

A  large  number  of  splendid  new  varieties.  For 
66  years  the  leading  authority  on  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Trees.  This  book, 
the  best  we  have  issued,  the  result  of  our  experience 
as  the  oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  in  America, 
is  yours,  absolutely  free. 

Ask  foi  your  copy  today,  before  you  forget  it. 
JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

18  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tlle  Slower  City 


The  perforations  in  the  walls  of  the  re¬ 
ceptacles  belonging  to  both  the  positive 
and  the  negative  plates  are  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  admitting  the  liquid  of  the  cell,  a 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate. 

The  type  of  cell  described  in  the  fore¬ 
going  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  market,  the 
manufacturers  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
capable  of  developing  full  rated  capacity, 
even  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Such 
cells  may  be  charged  and  used  thousands 
of  times.  But  there  are  other  types  of 
storage  cell.  In  another  prominent  de¬ 
vice,  the  liquid  employed  as  an  elec¬ 
trolyte  is  an  acid  or  an  acid  solution.  This 
is  a  notable  difference.  The  positive  ma¬ 
terial  is  lead,  the  plates  being  formed  of 
chemically  pure  rolled  lead  by  a  swaging 
process.  This  mechanical  method  of 
forming  the  complicated  shape  required 
is  deemed  a  great  advance  over  the  old 
procedure  of  coating  or  skinning  or  plow¬ 
ing.  The  negative  plate  is  also  formed  by 
the  swaging  process.  Swaging  is  an  old 
system  of  forming  metals  while  in  the  cold 
state.  It  is  quite  successful  in  many  ap¬ 
plications  ;  and  probablv  has  not  received 
the  development  of  which  it  is  capable. 
It  proceeds  by  inflicting  multitudes  of  light 
blows  one  after  the  other.  These  blows 
are  delivered  by  mechanical  means,  and 
may  number  hundreds  or  thousands  per 
minute.  The  effect  is  that  the  metal  flows 
slowly  and  assumes  the  form  desired.  A 
gold-plated  rod  may  be  swaged  to  form 
a  much  smaller  rod  without  damaging  the 
integrity  of  the  gold  covering. 

In  using  any  type  of  storage  battery,  it 
will  be  well  to  employ  tungsten  lamps  in¬ 
stead  of  the  carbon  filament  bulbs.  Elec¬ 
trical  energy  is  estimated  in  watts ;  and 
when  we  pay  a  public  service  corporation 
our  bill  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  watt-hours  consumed.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  carbon  filament  lamp  will  require 
about  3.5  watts  of  energy  per  candle- 
power.  The  tungsten  lamp  requires  only 
about  1.25  watts  per  candle-power;  that 
is,  it  consumes  only  about  one-third  the 
current  used  by  the  carbon  filament  lamp. 
A  16-candle-power  tungsten  lamp  will  ac¬ 
cordingly  require  a  current  of  20  watts. 
Now,  if  we  know  the  voltage  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cells  in  the  storage  battery,  we  may 
determine  the  voltage  of  the  battery  by 
simply  multiplying  by  the  number  of  the 
cells.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  cells 
are  connected  in  series ;  that  is,  that  the 
positive  pole  of  one  cell  is  connected  to 
the  negative  pole  of  the  next,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  battery.  The  one  positive 
pole  and  the  one  negative  pole  thus  left 
unconnected  at  the  ends  of  the  battery 
will  constitute  the  poles  of  the  battery  re¬ 
garded  as  one  cell.  If  each  cell  has  the 
power  of  discharging  a  current  at  2  volts, 
a  16-cell  battery  will  discharge  at  32  volts. 
Ordinarily,  it  will  be  desirable  to  operate 
at  this  voltage  or  at  no  volts.  The  lower 
voltage  will  enable  lamps  to  be  operated 
at  a  maximum  distance  of  300  feet  from 
the  battery.  Where  the  distance  is  greater, 
it  may  be  well  to  use  the  higher  voltage. 


—made  in  40  styles  and  sizes-hand  and  power.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  entire  line.  Top  photo  shows  style  No.  40-capacity 
8  to  12  gal.  Lower  left  photo  shows  style  No.  1— capacity  4  gaj. 
Lower  right  photo  shows  style  No.  37— capacity  1  qt.  to  %  gal. 
Every  type  of  sprayer  for  every  purpose.  Each  type  the  hnest 
for  its  purpose  that  can  be  made.  We  have  specialized  on  spray 
design  and  manufacture  for  15  years.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Free 
Spraying 

E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

851  Maple  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Post  Yourself 

On  Spraying! 

RIGHT  SPRAYING  means  bigger  crops— finest 
quality  of  yield— more  money.  More  than  300,000 
Government  and  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  farmers, gardeners,  orchardists, nurserymen 
and  home  owners  have  learned  the  full  meaning  and 
profit  of  right  spraying  at  the  right  time.  It  has  enabled  them  to 
prevent  the  ravishes  of  insects,  blights,  plant  diseases— and  to 

Get  Finest  Fruits,  Best  Vegetables, 
Biggest  Crops 

You,  too,  can  post  yourself  on  spraying.  Just  send  us  your 
name  and  address.  Back  to  you,  free  of  charge,  will  come  the 
valuable  Spraying  Guide.  Also  complete  catalog  of 


Garden  and 
Hall 

Furniture 

Guaranteed  to 
stand  any  climate; 
Marbles,  Terra 
Cotta,  Stones,  etc., 
Vases,  Benches, 
Sun  Dial  Termin¬ 
als,  Tables,  Foun¬ 
tains,  Flower 
Boxes,  Mantels, 
Statues,  Reliefs, 
etc. 

Send  25c  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalog  of 
295  pages. 

The  best  copies  of 
the  best  originals. 

EUGENE  LUGGHESI 

748  Lexington  Aye. 
and  121  E.  59th  St. 
NEW  YORK 
Eat.  26  years 
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Otherwise,  heavier  wire  may  be  required ; 
and  this  means  greater  expense.  When 
the  battery  needs  recharging,  the  current 
supplied  must  be  of  at  least  as  high  volt¬ 
age  as  the  battery.  By  using  a  current  of 
considerably  higher  voltage  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  cut  down  the  time  of  charging. 

If  we  know  the  total  watts  required  for 
the  entire  group  of  lamps  we  will  be  in 
shape  to  select  a  proper  battery.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  that  there  are  18  16- 
candle-power  tungsten  lamps  and  12  8- 
candle-power  lamps.  The  total  candle- 
power  required  will  be  384.  As  1.25  watts 
are  required  per  candle-power,  the  battery 
must  discharge  a  current  having  the 
energy  of  480  watts.  If  we  make  use  of 
the  fact  that  watts  divided  by  volts  give 
amperes,  we  readily  find  that  the  battery 
should  have  a  capacity  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  discharge  current  at  the  rate  of  15 
amperes  (480  -f-  32)  for  whatever  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  it  is  proposed  to  operate  the 
lights. 


The  Choice  of  Domestic  Hardware 

( Continued  from  page  17) 

the  choice  of  hardware  ought  to  be  made 
by  studying  its  fitness  for  each  individual 
place  it  is  to  appear.  From  numerous 
illustrations  and  reading  anyone  with  a 
fairly  observant  eye  and  attentive  mind 
may  readily  recognize  the  characteristics 
of  the  hardware  belonging  with  the  several 
architectural  types,  and  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  make  a  wise  choice,  keeping  in 
mind  the  general  principles  previously  set 
forth.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  say 
of  one  piece  of  hardware  that  it  is  bad  or 
good  without  reference  to  the  place  it  is 
meant  for,  unless  its  design  or  structure 
be  uncompromisingly  inferior. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  must  be  said  about 
the  available  sources  from  which  to  make 
a  choice.  We  turn  naturally  to  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  past  for  present  inspiration, 
and  so  it  is  also  in  the  case  of  hardware. 
It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  find 
any  sufficient  supply  of  old  hardware,  even 
were  it  desirable.  A  certain  number  of 
old  pieces  are  just  as  good  now  as  when 
they  were  made,  but  most  pieces  bear  irre¬ 
parable  marks  of  wear.  The  old  hard¬ 
ware,  however,  can  be  most  valuable  in 
supplying  us  with  models  and  standards  of 
design  that  may  either  be  copied  or  judi¬ 
ciously  adapted  to  present  needs.  For  this 
new  hardware  we  may  either  employ  the 
labors  of  the  craftsman — and  there  is  no 
place  in  which  a  little  of  the  craftsman’s 
skill  will  show  to  better  advantage — or  we 
may  make  a  selection  from  the  stock  of  the 
manufacturer.  Some  of  the  latter,  while 
structurally  excellent,  is  purely  commer¬ 
cial  in  appearance  and  of  unmitigated  Vic¬ 
torian  banality  of  design.  A  great  deal  of 
it,  however,  is  of  excellent  pattern,  and  by 
a  little  care  in  selection  one  may  obtain, 
from  a  wide  variety  of  possibilities,  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  results  at  an  extremely 
moderate  outlay. 


Hardware 


SUCCESSFUL  architects  specify  Sargent  Hardware  for  door 
and  window  trimmings  because  they  know  there  is  a  Sargent 
Design  that  fits  exactly  the  architectural  scheme  they  have  in  mind. 

Accuracy  of  design  and  quality  of  workmanship  are  bringing  more 
and  more  architects  and  builders  to  use  the  Sargent  line  for  every 
detail  of  hardware  trimmings. 

Shall  we  send  you  our  Book  of  Designs?  We 
also  have  a  special  book  of  Colonial  Designs. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

31  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


AIKAVAY 

PoTterv 


IS  THE  SETTING  EXQUISITE  THAT  ENHANCES 
THE  BEAUTY  OF  FLOWERS 

Send  for  our  illustrated' — -- 
'catalogue  of  Flower  Pots. 
BoxesVases, Benches,  Sundials. 
GazingGlobes,  Bud  Fonts  and 
other  Artistic  Pieces  for  Garden 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

G  add  way  Terra  GoTta  Co. 

J21*  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

have  been  growing  for  four 
generations.  Ask  the  best 
authority  you  know  about  their 
quality. 

Write  for 

75th  Anniversary  Catalog 

describing  the  perfect  specimens.  We 
direct  from  the  most  complete  stock 
America.  Genuineness  of  species 
and  safe  packing  guaranteed 
your  money  hack. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries 
I P.  0.  Bos  248  Rochester,  N.Y, 


TINDALE 

Music  Cabinet 

There  has  never  been  a 
Cabinet  like  this  for  saving 
the  time  and  bother  of 
searching  for  misplaced 
music.  Every  selection  at 
your  fingers’  ends.  Sheet 
music,  player  rolls  and 
disc  records.  Prices  from 
$17.00  upward. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  6 


Hartmann-Sanders 

Company 

Roll’s  Patent  Lock  Joint  Stave  Column 

Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches  or  Interior  Use 

We  have  issued  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  catalogue  showing  a  series  of 
new  designs  in  “Pergolas,”  Lat¬ 
tice  Fences,  Garden-houses  and 
Arbors.  Can  be  had  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  .  „  „ 

Catalogue  “P28”  for  Pergolas 
and  Garden  Accessories.  Catalogue 
“P40”  for  Exterior  and  Interior 
Wood  Columns. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Eastern  Office:  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


— Nature's  best  and  America’s  best — can  be  grown  right 
in  your  own  garden.  From  over  1,000  Roses  now  in  commerce,  we 
have  selected  for  you  nearly  100  kinds.  Our  1915  Rose  Guide  of 
42  pages,  containing  S5  instructive  illustrations — 17  in  color — 
describes  them  all.  We  have  stamped  with  a  ★  101  of  these  roses 
for  their  extraordinary  qualities  and  explained  them  fully.  Thus 
the  winners  are  clearly  marked — which  makes  ordering  easy  and 
safe.  Our  roses  are  guara nteed  to  bloom  or  your  money  back. 
They  offer  a  wide  range  of  selection  in  color,  size  and  growing 
habits — making  rose  culture  a  delight. 

f  The  1915  Rose  Guide  tells  about  our  free  delivery  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Free.  Also  send  10c.  for  “  how  to  Grow  Roses” 
—our  delightful  book  of  10  chapters,  beautifully  illustrated,  show¬ 
ing  the  best  methods  of  selecting,  planting,  growing,  prun¬ 
ing,  etc.  Price  also  includes  9  Art  Rose  Poster  Stamps  J 

(in  natural  colors),  and  a  25c  coupon  good  on  first  -SI  *s| 

order.  This  10c.  offer  is  truly  remarkable.  Only  tern- 
porary.  too.  Better  accept  by  early  mail.  Write  us  today. 
Remember,  C.  &  J  Roses  are  guaranteed  to  bloom. 

The  CONARD  &  Jones  Co. 

Hose  Specialists.  Over  60  Years'  Experience 
Box  126,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
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Your  Type  of  Country  House 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

tile  roof  and  shutters  to  match  in  color.  A 
long,  gentle-rising  lawn  with  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  of  foliage  forms  an  adequate  and 
happy  setting.  The  large  arched  window 
groups  in  first  story  intimate  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  principal  rooms  of  most  generous 
proportions  as  to  size,  as  well  as  height  of 
ceiling— a  house  well  adapted  to  social 
functions.  Painted  interior  finish  dictat¬ 
ing  furnishings  and  furniture  of  quality 
and  richness  are  essentially  fitting  for  this 
type.  French  windows  for  the  ground 
floor  and  either  swinging  or  sliding  sash 
for  the  second  floor  are  salient  necessary 
features. 

6.  A  balanced  formal  type  with  white 
stucco  exterior  walls,  having  red  brick 
corners,  white  eaves  and  trim,  shingle 
roof  and  green  blinds  further  suggesting 
its  Colonial  antecedents  by  the  disposition 
of  windows  and  chimneys  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  embellishments  of  the  eaves  and 
entrances.  An  open  level  lawn  between 
large  engaging  trees  affords  an  ideal  set¬ 
ting.  In  plan,  the  second  story  extends 
over  the  first-story  porch,  and  obtains 
maximum  bedroom  accommodations  well 
suited  to  the  needs  and  comforts  of  a 
growing  family.  This  type  demands 
painted  woodwork  for  its  interior  finish 
and  sliding  sash  windows  divided  up  into 
smaller  lights.  Instead  of  white  stucco 
for  the  exterior,  shingles  laid  10"  to  the 
weather,  or  clapboards  painted  white  or 
red  brick  laid  up  in  white  mortar  are  equal¬ 
ly  possible. 

7.  A  formal  type  suggesting  Colonial 
precedent,  in  this  case  with  white  stucco 
exterior,  having  painted  white  wood  cor¬ 
nice  balustrade,  corner  pilasters,  entrance 
and  porches  with  green  blinds  and  painted 
green  tin  roof.  Wide  siding  or  shingles 
painted  white  in  place  of  stucco,  or  all  red 
brick  laid  up  in  Flemish  bond  in  white 
mortar  for  exterior,  with  white  shutters 
and  wood  trim,  are  alternative  consistent 
mediums  of  external  treatment,  provided 
the  element  of  cost  so  dictates.  A  ter¬ 
raced  hillside  shelf  or  level  lawn  contained 
by  large  trees  affords  a  proper  setting.  The 
arrangement  of  principal  rooms  would  be 
that  of  a  central  hall  extending  through 
house,  with  living-rooms  on  one  side  and 
dining-rooms  and  service  on  the  other  side. 
A  decided  leaning  to  Colonial  mahogany 
furniture  would  be  essential  to  harmonize 
with  the  mandatory  white  painted  interior 
finish.  Sliding  sash  windows  with  sashes 
divided  into  small  lights  are  essential. 

8.  An  unbalanced  white  stucco  type  of 
house  suggesting  the  Modern  English  by 
its  group  of  mullioned  windows  filled  with 
all  leaded  glass  swinging  sash  (no  blinds), 
a  graduated  and  variegated  green  and  pur¬ 
ple  slate  roof,  brick  chimney  tops  and  stone 
entrance  porch.  The  setting  is  fittingly 
upon  a  level  grass  terrace  some  distance 
back  from  the  street  on  an  open  lawn,  but 
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Wagner’s  Garden  Catalog 

I  Tells  you  how  to  select  and  how  to  plant  for  the  j 
!  quickest  results  and  the  most  pleasing:  effects.  Places  : 
!  Wagner  landscape  Service  Department  at  your  com-  j 
I  mand  without  cost.  Will  help  solve  your  planting'  j 
!  problems,  no  matter  how  large  and  elaborate  or  how  : 
!  small  and  simple  your  grounds  may  be. 

FREE  to  Garden  Lovers 

!  Write  today  and  get  your  copy  early  so  that  you  j 
!  may  obtain  full  benefit  of  the  growing  season.  Com-  j 
!  plete  lists  of  Hardy  Flowers,  Roses,  Annuals,  Bulbs,  j 
!  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Evergreens.  All  rugged,  grow-  I 
j  ing  stock  and  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  j 
!  planting  condition.  j 

Ask  for  Catalog  SO 

Wagner  Park  Nurseries,  Box  823,  Sidney,  Ohio 
■  immmiiiiiiirmiimiiiimiiiimiiimiiiimmiiiiimiiiiimiiiimiiNmiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiii  a 
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Grow  your  own 
Vegetables 

Cut  down  your  living  expenses.  You'll  be  aston¬ 
ished  how  easy  it  is  to  save  time,  labor  and  money, 
and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  when  you  use 


Planet  Jr  Tools01' 


This  No.  4  Planet  Jr  is  a  combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder; 
Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  Includes  practically 
every  tool  needed  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  large  or 
?n  all  garden.  Can  be  used  by  man,  woman  or 
boy.  Costs  little  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

New  72  page  Catalog  (168illustrations) 
free  describes  over  50  different  hand 
and  1  oise  tools.  Write  postal  for  it. 

S.L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Box  1110K 


This  Beautiful  Cedar 
Bird  House 
and  our  Booklet 
“Bird  Architecture” 
for  $1.00. 

Parcel  post  prepaid  within 
Wren  No.  17  3rd  Zone. 

Booklet  alone  20c.  Wire  Sparrow  Trap  $4.00.  Our 
famous  3  Bird  Houses  for  $3.50.  Order  now  and 
avoid  the  Spring  rush.  Free  Circular. 

The  Crescent  Company,  “Birdville”  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


There  are' few  greater 
delights  than  a  flour¬ 
ishing  rose  garden, 
bright  and  fragrant 
with  many  blooms. 
You  can  have  just  such  a  garden 
THIS  year  if  you  plant  Fairfax 
Roses.  They  are  hardy  plants 
that  have  been  propagated  under 
natural  conditions  and  wintered 
out  of  doors.  They  will  bloom 
freely  THIS  summer  in  any  climate — 
big,  glorious  blooms  of  unrivaled  beauty 
and  perfume. 

Send  for  my  1915  Rose  Book 


It  is  free  and  tells  you  how  to  grow  roses 
successfully  as  well  as  describing  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  many  different  kinds  of  the  famous 
Fairfax  hardy  Roses  and  other  outdoor  plants 
with  which  you  can  make  your  garden  bright 
this  summer. 


W  n  C*  D  A  V  Box  26>  OAKTON 
•  IX.  VJlIvfY  I  Fairfax  Co.  Va. 
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one  well  sustained  by  luxurious  foliage. 
The  large  groups  of  windows  suggest  and 
consistently  demand  wood  paneled  walls 
with  a  stained  finish  for  the  principal 
rooms  and  painted  finish  for  bedrooms  and 
service  portions. 

9.  Here  an  open  hillcrest  frontage  with 
a  falling-off  wooded  hillside  to  the  rear 
affords  a  setting  for  a  low,  long,  formal 
mass,  with  the  rear  stepped  down  into  a 
formal  garden  contained  among  the  trees 
and  overlooked  by  a  loggia  extending 
across  the  rear  of  house.  Again,  only  a 
suggestion  of  the  Italian  type  asserts  it¬ 
self  by  the  white  stucco  exterior,  tan- 
brown  tile  roof  and  blinds  and  entrance 
hood  details.  The  exterior  suggests  by 
its  first-story  window  grouping  principal 
living-rooms  of  generous  proportions.  The 
use  of  both  stained  and  painted  wood  in¬ 
terior  finish  is  eminently  fitting,  and  calls 
for  rich  and  interesting  furnishings  and 
furniture. 

10.  A  supremely  simple  small  stucco 
type  with  tile  roof  relieved  only  by  a  well- 
detailed  entrance,  flower  boxes  and  bal¬ 
anced  side  porches.  Its  exterior,  which  is 
frankly  two  stories,  expresses  modest 
home  comforts,  and  would  lend  itself  to 
either  the  light  painted  or  dark  stained  in¬ 
terior  woodwork.  This  type  could  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  an  all-wood  exterior  of  wide- 
lapped  siding  or  shingles  painted  white,  or 
by  the  use  of  brick  with  white  trimmings 
and  shutters. 

11.  A  more  formal  balanced  type  of 
white  stucco  house,  with  light-brown  tile 
roof  and  shutters  to  match  in  color,  savor¬ 
ing  of  an  Italian  feeling  by  its  simple 
mass,  plain,  low  roof  and  arch  motive 
lending  an  effect  of  height  in  first  story. 
This  type  admits  of  the  stained  interior 
woodwork  and  the  more  heavy,  substan¬ 
tial  hangings  and  furniture. 

12.  A  small,  balanced  type  of  white 
stucco  house,  Colonial  by  suggestion  in 
the  detail  of  its  entrance  and  side  porch, 
and  chimneys  and  form  of  roof  and  dor¬ 
mers.  A  type  where  adequate  attic  space 
lends  itself  to  increased  number  of  bed¬ 
rooms.  It  is  essentially  a  house  calling 
for  white  painted  interior  woodwork  and 
mahogany  furniture  and  simple,  quaint 
window  hangings.  This  design  would  be 
equally  consistent  in  red  brick,  laid  Flemish 
bond  in  white  mortar,  with  white  shutters, 
eaves,  porches  and  window  trim,  or  by 
substituting  white  shingles  laid  10"  to  the 
weather,  and  green  blinds. 

13.  An  irregular,  simple,  white  shingle 
type,  with  green  roof  and  blinds  to  match, 
designed  in  plan  to  be  built  in  a  group  of 
two  forming  a  balance  by  merely  reversing 
same  plan.  The  plan  is  such  as  to  bring 
the  ends  of  house  containing  service  por¬ 
tions  adjacent,  thereby  giving  greater  iso¬ 
lation  to  the  living  quarters.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  two-story  house,  offering  all  the 
varied  adjuncts  to  home  life.  Simple, 
painted  or  stained  woodwork  interior 
finish  are  consistent  with  this  type. 


Wolff  Fixtures 


Make  a  Man  Proud  of  His  Plumbing 


Whether  for  the  modest  cottage  or  the 
elaborate  mansion,  each  individual 
Wolff  Fixture  receives  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  department  head 
from  the  moment  our  factory  com¬ 
mences  work  through  all  stages  of 
construction  until  its  final  completion. 


Plumbing  Goods  for 
Anyone  and  Any 
Home  at  Any  Price 


Send  for  Bath  Book 


L. Wolfi  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Plumbing  Goods  Only 

General  Offices:  601-627  WEST  LAKE  STREET 
Showrooms:  111  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET 
Pottery:  Trenton,  N.  J.  CHICAGO 


1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!II!!IIIIIIIIIIIIIII!II1II!IIII!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!IIIIIIIIIIIIIII!IIIIIIIH 

Don’t  Raise  the  Sash—  j 

Just  Turn  the  Little  Crank 

and  open,  fasten  at  any  angle,  or  close  and  securely  lock  ( 
your  shutters  from  the  inside,  without  exposing  yourself  §| 
to  the  weather.  Install  the  Mallory  Shutter  Worker.  1 
Attractively  finished  to  harmonize  with  the  woodwork.  J 
Ready  to  attach  to  any  shutters  of  any  old  or  new  frame,  j| 
brick  or  stone  dwelling.  A  Home  Comfort  for  the  J 
Women-Folk.  Write  for  booklet. 

Mallory  Manufacturing  Co. 

255  Main  Street  Flemington,  N.  J.  M 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS 

Active  cold  air  circulation — Sanitary  linings. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY, 
_ 603  Lake  Street.  Kendall ville,  Ind. _ 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCES 

Fences  of  all  descriptions  for  City 
and  Suburban  Homes.  Write  today 
for  our  Fence  and  Gate  Catalogue,  and 
•t*tc  briefly  your  requirements. 

American  Fence  Construction  Co 

 100  Church  Street,  New  York 


pFIRE  SCREENS^ 

E  Our  Artisans  have  produced  a  screen  at  reasonable  g 
R  cost  which  is  an  absolute  protection  against  sparks  y 
F  from  a  fire.  Every  screen  is  MADE  TO  ORDER,  | 
E  to  the  dimensions  of  your  fireplace.  MADE  BY  jsj 
C  HAND,  giving  strength  and  durability  to  the  Screen,  q 
I  Its  graceful  lines  will  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  t 
I  of  your  fireplace.  Write  for  our  |Photo-Exhibit  H.  | 

N  P  D  ATTPV  136x-West*24th  Street  O 
LJ»*  tv  t  I  E  I  j  New  York  City  N 


Let  Us  Help  YOU  °Ur  experienced  land- 

r  scape  gardeners  make 

a  planting  plan  of  your  place,  selecting  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.,  suitable  to  soil  and  situation. 

Our  nurseries  ( more  than  600  acres )  offer  the  finest 
selection  in  America  for  lawn  and  garden  planting 
Write  for  Catalog  D 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Co.  fj£;  ifof  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


“  Gaumer  lighting  everywhere  follows  the  evening  glow” 

Designs  that  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  furniture 
and  decorations  of  each 
particular  room,  are  to 
be  found  in 

Gaumer 

Hand  Wrought 

Lighting  Fixtures 

Every  indoor  Gaumer 
fixture  is  guaranteed 
against  deterioration  of 
finish.  Look  for  the  Guar¬ 
antee  Tag, 
when  you  pur¬ 
chase  of  your 
dealer. 

Write  for 
portfolio. 

Address 
Department  A. 

Biddle-Gaumer  Company 

(Formerly  John  L.  Gaumer  Co.) 

3846  to  3856  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
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Mean  Earlier  Planting 
nd  Surer  Crops. 

For  the  gardener,  the  farmer  or  the  home  owner. 
Plant  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier.  Get  well  grown 
re  plants  into  the  ground  when  others  are  only  planting 
E  '  seeds.  Raise  vegetables  all  winter. 

Double  Glass  Forms  Air  Chamber- 
Keeps  Out  Frost 

Protects  your  plants  same  as  double  wall  protects  your  house- 
Frost  cannot  penetrate  even  on  coldest  days.  No  covering  re¬ 
quired.  Saves  you  all  the  labor  and  expense  of  covering  boards  and 
admits  all  possible  light. 

Made  of  genuine  Louisiana  Red  Cypress,  1 %  inches  thick,  with  extra 
neavy  tenons.  Top  panes  are  lapped  and  secured  in  place  with  DUO- 
GLAZE  Lock  Strip.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  No  putty,  sprigs  or  springs. 

Boy  can  install. 

Write  for  Special  Catalog  JJf/ 

Shows  how  Duo-Glazed  Sash  are  made  and  proves  that  it  will 
PAY  YOU  to  have  them. 

Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash  Co.,  78  Wyandot  St.,  Dayton,  0. 


Largest  general  nursery  in  America.  Estab¬ 
lished  for  sixty-one  years.  Choicest  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Sixty  acres 
of  home  grown  roses.  Safe  arrival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Free  catalog. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen 

_ Box 435,  Painesvllle,  Ohio _ (97) 


b°v<ts  Revolving  Flower  Stand 

Just  the  Thing  for  Lovers  of  flowers 

Adapted  for  indoor  or  out¬ 
door  service.  Holds  25  pots, 
revolves  at  will,  giving  sun¬ 
light  to  each  plant.  On  cast¬ 
ers;  easily  moved;  5  feet  high 
weighs  forty  pounds.  Sam¬ 
ple  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  agents.  Agents 
wanted.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress,  Dept.  H. 

ECLIPSE  NOVELTY  WORKS, Pulaski, Pa‘ 


The  Stephenson  System  of 
Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

Saves  the  battering  of  your  can  and  the 
scattering  of  garbage  from  pounding  out 
frozen  contents.  Also  keeps  your  gar¬ 
bage  in  the  ground,  away  from  cat,  dog. 
and  typhoid  fly.  Opens  by  the  foot. 


Underground  Garbage 
and  Refuse  Receivers 

A  Fireproof  Receiver  for  oily  waste  and  sweepings 
in  house  or  garage. 

Our  Underground  Earth  Closet 
means  freedom  from  frozen  cesspool 
I  connections. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

In  use  10  years.  It  -pays  to  look  us  up. 
Sold  direct.  Send  for  catalogue. 
C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 

20  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Healttiy 

Trees 
Perfect  Apples 


« 


when  you  spray  with 

SCALECIDE 
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the  spray  that’s  endorsed  the  country  over 
as  The  one  great  dormant  spray.”  Mixed  1 
to  15,  it  kills  every  scale  it  reaches  or  you  get 
your  money  back.  Guarantee  with  every  pack¬ 
age.  It’s  easily  prepared,  non-corrosive  and 
non-clogging,  lbbl.  equals  3bbls.  lime  sul-  ' 
phur.  Destroys  eggs,  larvae  and  fungi  in 
dormant  state.  Simple,  safe,  economical. 

Send  for  free  booklet.  "Scalecide,  the  Tree 
Saver.  ’  Write  today,  to  Dept.  2* 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


Building? 


1  Get  This  Free  Book 


It  tells  all  about  the  proper  method 
111  of  finishing  floors  and  interior  wood- 
work,  and  improving  furniture.  A  big 
f  help  in  beautifying  the  home — new  or 
old. 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dye 

Comes  in  17  harmonious  and  natural  shades.  Makes 
cheap,  soft  woods  as  artistic  as  hard  woods. 

If  you  are  interested  in  building  we  will  mail  you  free 
a  Dollar  Portfolio  of  Wood  Panels,  showing  ail  popular 
woods  finished  with  Johnson’s  Wood  Finishes.  Remember 
— the  Panels  and  the  25c  book  Edition  HG1,  are  Free 
and  Postpaid. 

Take  this  ad  to  your  dealer — or  write. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis. 

“  The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities99 


Country  Home  Gardens 


HE  garden  is  a  very  important 
part  of  every  suburban  home. 
Garden  tools  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  garden  making, 
because  they  make  the  garden  not 
only  possible  without  hard  work, 
but  far  more  productive  and  beau¬ 
tiful  than  you  otherwise  could. 

IRONAGE 

SEED  DRILLS  &  WHEEL  HOES 

are  first-class  in  every  particular — steel 
pipe  frame,  16  inch  steel  wheels,  the 
best  quality  steel  working  tools,  every 
necessary  adjustment,  accurate  seeders 
and  38  styles  and  combinations  to 
choose  from.  See  your  nearest  dealer 
or  seedsman,  and,  in  the  meantime,  ask 
us  for  the  new  booklet,  “ Gardening  with 
Modern  Tools." 

Bateman  MT g  Co. 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


The  Saturday  Afternoon  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  31) 


general  purposes,  mixed  barnyard  manure 
is  the  best.  It  should  have  been  kept  un¬ 
der  cover  and  forked  over  until  it  has  be¬ 
come  fine  and  shortened  and  is  thoroughly 
rotted,  without  any  signs  of  burning  or 
fire-fang,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a 
light,  gray,  ashy  appearance.  Wet  ma¬ 
nure  is  likely  to  be  of  less  value  than  that 
which  is  fairly  dry. 

Another  thing  to  do  now  is  to  address 
a  half  dozen  postal  cards  to  the  leading 
seed  houses,  so  that  after  your  garden  plan 
is  definitely  made  up  there  will  he  no  delay 
in  getting  of  the  order.  To  be  on  time, 
some  of  the  early  vegetables  will  have  to 
he  started  the  first  part  of  next  month. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  has  been 
especially  prepared  for  House  and  Garden  with  the  idea 
of  creating  a  more  widespread  appreciation  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  developing  small  places.  Everybody  knows 
what  landscape  architecture  has  done  for  the  large  estates 
of  this  country,  but  its  place  in  the  creation  of  small 
places  is  but  little  understood.  For  that  reason  there 
will  be  presented  a  series  of  small  places  done  by  such 
landscape  architects  as  Mr.  Harold  A.  Caparn,  Mr. 
Henry  V.  Hubbard,  of  the  firm  of  Pray,  Hubbard  & 
White:  Mr.  Charles  .V.  Lowrie,  Mr.  Prentice  Sanger,  and 
Mr.  Sibley  C.  Smith,  to  be  followed  by  work  of  Miss 
Marian  C.  Coffi,  Miss  Elisabeth  Leonard.  Olmsted  Bros., 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  and  others. — Editor. 


Useful  Closets  in  Unusual  Places 

( Continued  from  page  25) 

basket  belonging  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  It  was  a  welcome  spot  to  place  the 
little  odds  and  ends  always  to  be  found  in 
every  home ;  moreover,  being  out  of  the 
ordinary,  it  lent  an  air  of  individuality 
and  distinction  to  the  room.  The  top  of 
this  window-seat,  like  all  others  in  the 
house,  was  hinged  to  raise  upward  that 
the  interior  space  might  be  used  for 
storage. 

Passing  through  the  den  again  on  our 
way  upstairs,  one  is  attracted  by  a  shallow 
closet  over  the  fireplace-mantel,  with  little, 
jig-sawed  grills  over  the  glass,  through 
which  can  be  seen  dainty,  hand-painted 
china  within.  This  illustrates  an  often- 
neglected  opportunity.  As  the  smoke- 
chamber  of  a  fireplace  generally  narrows 
at  the  rate  of  one  foot  to  each  two  and 
one-half  or  three  feet  of  height,  there  is 
usually  space  at  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
chimney  breast  that  may  be  utilized. 
Often  useful  little  closets  at  the  sides  hold 
dust-pan  and  brushes,  so  convenient  to 
have  nearby  when  the  hearth  needs  clean¬ 
ing.  Another  seat  in  this  room  had  the 
usual  provision  for  storage  beneath  it,  and 
in  the  partition  wall  above  it  a  shallow 
series  of  closets  for  books  with  jig-sawed 
grille  doors  like  those  over  the  fireplace- 
mantel. 

Upstairs  there  were  several  other  clos¬ 
ets  of  interest.  In  the  hall  a  big  double 
linen-closet  with  drawers  below  contained 
all  the  extra  bedding  for  the  whole  house, 
while  in  a  small  closet  nearby  were  kept 
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all  the  brooms  and  cleaning  implements, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  bring  any  up 
from  downstairs. 

The  principal  guest  room  and  the 
master's  room  were  much  alike,  both  be¬ 
ing  cozy,  with  a  fireplace,  reading-table, 
built-in  seat  in  a  jog  at  one  side  of  the 
fireplace,  and  book-shelves  set  into  each 
side  of  the  chimney  breast.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  guest-room  connected  with  another, 
slightly  smaller,  through  a  large  closet  at 
one  side  of  the  fireplace.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  is  convenient  for  a  visiting 
family,  especialy  when  there  is  a  child, 
giving  them  a  suite  in  which  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  privacy  of  their  own  home.  This 
closet  was  provided  with  hooks  and  hang¬ 
ers  on  one  side  and  with  shelves  and 
drawers  on  the  other.  When  only  one 
guest-room  was  in  use  this  closet  could 
be  given  to  either  room  by  locking  the 
other  door. 

In  this  room  were  also  two  large  ward¬ 
robe  closets,  one  for  the  master  and  one 
for  his  wife,  both  electrically  wired  so 
that  opening  the  door  put  on  a  light  and 
closing  the  door  extinguished  it.  In  a 
corner  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace  was  a 
small  medicine  closet,  the  usual  wall  cabi¬ 
net  of  the  bathrom  being  reserved  for 
toilet  articles  exclusively. 

In  all  of  the  chambers  the  space  under 
the  low  eaves,  so  often  wasted,  was 
sheathed  inside,  partitioned  off  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  doors  so  that  nearly  every 
room  had  its  closet  for  trunks  and  travel¬ 
ing-bags.  When  they  are  so  conveniently 
at  hand,  packing  for  a  journey  is  robbed 
of  half  its  terrors  ;  there  is  no  labor  of  get¬ 
ting  them  down  from  the  attic,  nor  danger 
of  their  rusting  or  mildewing,  as  when  in 
the  cellar. 

These  eaves  closets  were  of  value,  also, 
in  the  children’s  nursery  for  large  play¬ 
things.  One  of  them  was  even  arranged 
as  a  miniature  room,  with  tiny  furnish¬ 
ings.  The  tops  of  the  built-in  seats  be¬ 
tween  bookcases  were  all  hinged  for 
storage  of  games  underneath,  and  a  small 
wall-closet  held  the  more  precious  small 
toys. 

All  things  considered,  this  old,  re¬ 
modeled  house  has  better  closet  provisions 
than  most  new  ones.  Everything  seems 
to  have  been  provided  for,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  no  task  to  keep  every  room  in  an 
orderly  condition.  Intelligent  forethought 
in  this  matter,  as  in  this  instance,  will  do 
more  than  almost  any  other  one  thing  to 
make  housekeeping  a  pleasure  and  to  en¬ 
sure  a  lasting  satisfaction  in  the  home. 
The  additional  expense  of  providing  such 
closets  as  have  been  described,  and  which 
you  do  not  already  have,  is  relatively  in¬ 
considerable  by  comparison  with  the  com¬ 
fort  they  give,  and  if  included  when 
building  a  new  house  they  add  virtually 
nothing  to  the  total  cost.  Skimp  not  on 
closets  is  good  advice ;  go  the  limit,  and 
you  will  never  regret  it. 


lc^tm-Qaaiity  PIANOS 
an^LAYER  PIANOS 

Pre-eminent  for  half  a  century 
because  they  are  priced  fairly, 
and  because  of  tangible,  demon¬ 
strable,  really  remarkable  musi¬ 
cal  superiority  that  is  apparent 
to  all  who  investigate  and  in¬ 
telligently  choose  between  real 
and  fancied  values. 


Player  Grand  Piano 
Jubilee  Player  Piano 
Small  Grand  Piano 
Upright  Piano 


KRANICH  &  BACH 

237  East  23d  Street  New  York  City 


of 


“The  Wood 
Eternal.” 


STRAWBERRIES 

(Summer  and  Fall  Bearing)  and 
All  Berry  Fruit  Plants  m 

Strawberries  and  all  Berry  Fruit  Plants  mean 
big  and  quick  profits  for  you  at  small  outlay 
of  money. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Summer  and  Fall 
Bearing  Strawberry  Plants,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries, Currants,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Eggs 
for  Hatching, Crates, Baskets, Seed  Potatoes,etc. 
Best  varieties,  lowest  price.  32  yrs.  ’  experience. 


r 

Our  free  catalogue  is 
brimful  of  valuable 
I  information.  Write  today . 


L.  J.  FARMER 
Box  592, Pulaski, N.Y. 


SOSS  INVISIBLE  HINGES 


120  R. 

SOSS  MFG.  CO. 


“Soss”  Hinges  are 
simple,  strong  and 
durable  and  an  im¬ 
provement  on  any 
class  of  work  from 
fine  cabinet  work 
to  heaviest  doors. 
Illustrated  cata¬ 
log  showing  nu¬ 
merous  sizes  and 
styles  on  request. 

435  ATLANTIC  AVE 
BROOKLYN.  N-Y. 
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The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog  for  1 915  is  a  bright  book 
of  182  pages,  with  hundreds  of 
illustrations  and  carefully  written 
descriptions  of  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  It  tells  the  Plain  Truth, 
and  is  a  safe  guide  to  success  in 
the  garden.  It  is  mailed  free  to 
everyone  who  wants  to  plant 

Burpee  -  Quality 
Seeds  that  Grow 

Our  reputation  for  efficient  service 
is  built  about  the  Burpee  Idea 
of  Quality  First,  and  to  “  give 
rather  than  to  get  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible.”  H  ence,  we  have  not 
advanced  prices  because  of  the 
shortage  caused  by  the  war  and 
we  deliver  seeds  free  by  parcels 
post.  We  trust  that  you  will 
read  our  Silent  Salesman.  A 
post  card  will  bring  it.  Write 
today,  and  kindly  mention 
House  and  Garden. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


FEED  THE  WILD  BIRDS, 
USE  HOWES’  SUET- 
GRAIN  CAGE. 

The  Best  Wild  Bird 
Food  Made.  It  Con¬ 
tains  All  Kinds  of 
Especially  Selected 
Grains  Moulded  in¬ 
to  a  Base  of  Heavy 
Suet, the  Birds  Own 
Choice. 

1  lb.  Cakes,  made  to  fit  the  tree,  25  Cents. 

2  lb.  Cakes,  made  to  fit  shelters,  50  Cents. 

Postage  Extra. 

We  make  every  kind  of  bird  attractor  in  our  own 
factory.  Send  for  illustrated  list  (H).  See  Our 
Exhibit  at  the  Sportsman’s  and  Travel  Show,  New 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  February  20  to  27, 
1915. 

THE  MAPLEWOOD  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Walls  From  the  Outside  In 

( Continued  from  page  37) 

the  wall  itself  between  the  inside  and  out¬ 
side  brick,  which,  hollow,  serves  to  stop 
moisture  from  getting  through  to  the  brick 
on  which  we  have  placed  our  plaster. 

We  must  tie  our  two  walls  together  in 
the  same  way,  either  with  a  spanning  brick 
at  intervals,  or  better,  iron  ties  built  into 
the  joints  as  the  wall  goes  up.  Of  late 
years  it  has  become  a  common  practice  in 
building  a  twelve-inch  wall  to  make  the 
outside  eight  inches  any  desired  brick,  and 
the  inside  four,  a  hollow  terra  cotta  brick 
bonded  to  the  other  to  make  a  solid  wall. 

A  cheaper  form  of  wall  that  is  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  frame  wall  and  that 
of  masonry  is  the  brick  veneer  wall.  In 
this  method  the  studs  are  erected  and 
boarded  as  for  a  shingle  or  clapboarded 
wall,  but  against  this  outside  boarding  is 
built  a  four-inch  brick  wall  secured  to  the 
boarding  behind  by  metal  ties  built  into 
the  brick  joints  as  the  wall  goes  up,  and 
fastened  to  the  boarding. 

The  commonest  type  of  wall  is  the 
wooden  stud,  wall  lathed  and  plastered  on 
the  inside  and  on  the  outside  covered  with 
one-inch  boarding,  and  either  shingles, 
siding,  clapboards  or  plaster. 

Of  these  walls,  the  clapboards  are  the 
cheapest,  unless  we  are  to  consider  the 
future  cost  of  keeping  them  painted.  The 
siding  is  about  the  same,  and  we  may 
stain  this  if  we  like.  The  shingles, 
which  are  slightly  more  expensive,  should 
also  be  stained,  unless  we  elect  to  save 
again,  and  allow  the  weather  to  lay  on  its 
own  stain  with  its  wind  and  rain.  Cypress 
shingles  and  red  cedar  are  the  best  in  this 
case.  The  claim  made  by  certain  stain 
workers  that  their  stains  act  as  a  wood  pre¬ 
servative  have  foundation,  although  its 
importance  may  be  easily  exaggerated.  In 
no  case  should  shingles  be  painted  with 
lead  and  oil  paint,  as  decay  sets  in  much 
earlier. 

If  we  are  a  little  tired  of  the  shingle 
wall  as  we  see  it  around  us,  we  may  get  a 
much  better  effect  if  we  use  the  hand-split 
cypress  shingle  of  the  South.  While  these 
shingles  are  more  expensive  by  the  thou¬ 
sand,  they  are  very  much  bigger  and  thick¬ 
er,  and  we  may  lay  them  more  to  the 
weather,  the  7  or  8-inch  covering  more 
surface  than  with  our  ordinary  16-inch 
shingle.  For  this  reason,  the  cost  is  only 
slightly  greater.  The  butts  are  seldom  cut 
at  right  angles  to  the  sides,  so  that  when 
laid  we  have  them  giving  us  a  broken  line 
of  shadow  which  is  much  richer  and  softer 
than  the  thin  mechanical  look  of  the  other. 

The  plaster  wall  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  “cement,’’  or  “concrete,”  may  be 
done  either  over  a  frame  wall,  which  is  the 
most  common,  or  over  terra-cotta  blocks, 
which  is  the  best. 

First,  the  frame  wall.  We  have  the 
studs  and  boarding  as  for  shingles  or  clap¬ 
boards  ;  over  this  we  tack  one,  or  better, 
two  thicknesses  of  damp-proof  paper  well 
( Continued  on  page  6) 


—  from  contamination, 
ptomaine  and  the  ice 
man’s  muddy  tracks 

Get  a  modem  McCray  Refrigerator. 

It  will  keep  your  foods  from  spoiling.  It  will 
protect  your  family’s  health.  It  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  icing  from  the  rear  porch  so  the  ice 
man  will  not  track  up  the  kitchen  or  pantry 
floor  with  mud  and  dirt. 

Much  of  the  family  ills  can  be  directly 
traced  to  an  inefficient  refrigerator.  Take  no 
chances.  Use  a  McCray.  Specify  one  for  the 
new  home.  Be  safe. 

McCray 

Refrigerators 

Regular  Stock  Sizes  or  Special  Built-to-Order 


Sanitary 


Scientific 


The  walls  are  insulated  with  odorless,  heat 
repelling  materials.  No  outside  heat  can  per¬ 
meate  them.  No  ice  is  wasted.  No  food  is 
spoiled.  The  McCray  patented  system  keeps  a 
current  of  clear,  cold,  clean,  dry  air  constantly 
circulating  throughout  each  chamber.  Germs 
simply  cannot  exist.  All  impurities  are  carried 
off  through  the  water  sealed  drain  pipe. 


Opal  Glass,  Porcelain  and  White 
Enamel  Linings 


The  clean,  snowy-white  linings  are  easily 
kept  clean,  sweet  and  sanitary  by  merely 
wiping  with  a  damp  cloth.  Zinc  is  never  used 
in  a  McCray.  It  corrodes  and  forms  poison¬ 
ous  oxides  that  are  dangerous  to  health. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  used  wherever 
perfect  refrigeration  is  demanded. 

After  rigid  tests,  they  were  adopted  by  the 
U.  S.  Pure  Food  Laboratories  as  best  com¬ 
plying  with  their  exacting  requirements.  They 
are  used  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  Restaurant,  U.  S. 
Hospitals  and  many  other  Government  insti¬ 
tutions.  For  thirty  years  the  McCray  has  been 
used  in  the  finest  residences,  hotels,  clubs 
and  public  institutions. 

Ask  Us  for  Catalog 


No.  92  —  Regular  Sizes 
for  Residences. 

No.  AH  —  Built-to-Order 
for  Residences. 

No,  73  —  For  Florists. 


No.  69  —  For  Grocers. 
No.  50  —  For  Hotels, 
Clubs.  Institutions. 
No.  61  —  For  Meat 
Markets. 


McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

744  Lake  Street,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

New  York,  McCray  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

7-9  W.  30th  St.  1000  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

For  branch  salesrooms  in  other  cities, 
see  your  local  telephone  directory 
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What  Breed  ot  Chickens 
Do  You  Keep  ? 

Write  to  us  for  information  on  the 
best  breeds  for  your  purpose,  whether 
it  be  for  laying  or  breeding.  We  are 
glad  to  suggest  or  help  in  any  way. 

Manager  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
House  &  Garden,  31  E.  17th  St. 
New  York 
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SOUTHERN  GARDEN 
DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  JULIA  LESTER  DILLON 


Inquiries  and  problems  for  this  department  will  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  attention.  Please  enclose  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  reply. 


Planning  the  Rose  Garden 

THERE  are  three  essentials  for  suc¬ 
cessful  rose-growing  with  us,  as 
elsewhere:  good  soil,  good  drainage, 
plenty  of  sunshine,  preferably  of  the 
morning  sun,  and,  if  the  situation  is  shel¬ 
tered  without  being  shaded,  so  much  the 
better.  Deep  digging,  artificial  drainage, 
if  necessary,  rich  warm,  loamy  soil,  with 
some  sand,  and  always  clay  for  the  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetuals,  is  the  first  step  in  the 
creation  of  the  rose  garden. 

More  and  more  garden-makers  of  the 
South  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  roses  in  number  sufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  blossoms  for  the  house  from  month 
to  month  does  not  necessarily  make  a 
rose-garden.  To  be  a  garden  worthy  of 
the  name,  it  must  be  a  beautiful  picture, 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  Usually  no 
artist  would  call  that  part  of  the  grounds 
where  the  roses  grow  either  beautiful  or 
worthy  of  his  brush  and  canvas  at  any 
season. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  rose  garden  or 
a  rose  border,  then,  is  a  background.  It 
may  be  an  evergreen  hedge,  an  ivy-cov¬ 
ered  wall,  a  trellis,  the  lines  of  which  are 
buried  in  the  leaves  of  some  evergreen 
climber.  It  may  be  a  border  of  shrub¬ 
bery  planted  along  the  lines  of  a  city  lot 
or  the  boundary  of  an  estate,  but,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  there  must  be  no  question  about 
its  abiding  qualities.  For  the  foreground, 
the  soft  greens  of  the  evergreen  turf  of 
the  South  form  a  most  worthy  treatment. 
If  the  walks  be  brick  or  gravel,  then  the 
beds  of  roses  should  have  an  edging  of 
turf  at  least  a  foot  wide,  and  inside  this 
edging  dwarf  boxwood  or  violets  will 
make  a  dark-green  ribbon  to  tie  the  har¬ 
monies  of  the  roses  to  the  velvet  greens 
of  the  turf.  If  grass  walks  are  possible, 
they  are  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way,  and  the  rose  beds 
should  then  be  edged  with  either  the  vio¬ 
lets  or  the  dwarf  box,  Buxus  sempervi- 
rens  stiff ruticosa. 

For  a  formal  garden  with  a  bird  bath 
or  a  sun  dial  as  the  central  axis  in  the 
midst  of  grass  walks  and  box-edged  beds, 
as  above  outlined,  the  spaces  for  the  roses 
may  be  filled  with  the  silvery  pinks  of  the 
Killarneys,  or  the  exquisite  Bridesmaid, 
of  heavier  texture  than  the  Killarney,  but 
equally  desirable  in  both  form  and  color. 
Carolina  Testout  is  another  pink  bedding 
rose  of  prodigal  wealth  of  blossoms,  and 
beds  of  these  varieties  will  give  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  without  end. 

For  the  white  roses  that  make  the  high 
lights  in  this  garden  canvas  we  will  put 
the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  the  sil¬ 
very  White  Maman  Cochet,  the  magnifi- 


17  A  RD  I  INF  Pier  14,  East  River 

Y  JL^.  S-Jf  JU  i  NEW  YO  R  K 

We  can  also  plan  your  itinerary  to  include  Porto 
Rico,  Mexico,  Florida,  Texas  and  other  resorts  of 

A  C  W  I  <Z’HE  AMERICAN 
Au  W  1  'mediterranean 

v  DISTRICT  PASSENGER  OFFICES: 

A  BOSTON — 192  Washington  Street 

)§)  PHILADELPHIA — 701  Chestnut  Street  '  . 

0/  WASHINGTON  1306  F  Street,  N.W. 

r  NEW  YORK — 290  Broadway  ^ 
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Nassau  the  Bahamas 


A  PARADISE  of  beautiful  flowers  and  vegetation,  where 
the  average  winter  temperature  is  only  72°;  charming  social 
life;  boating,  golf,  tennis,  polo,  motoring  and  ideal  surf  bathing;  Seat 
of  the  English  Colonial  Government  in  the  Bahamas. 

HAVANA— CUBA 

Interesting  and  restful  because  of  the  fascinating  charms  of  tropical 
life  and  climate.  Excellent  hotels. 

Direct  service  from  New  York  each  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
Luxurious  twin  screw  steamers;  1  0,000  tons  displacement;  broad  decks, 
spacious  social  halls,  excellent  cuisine. 

Special  two  weeks’ cruise,  enabling  you  to  visit  both  these  delightful 
places. 

Write  for  rates,  reservations  and  illustrated  descriptive  matter. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES. 


Five  years  planted, 
bore  last  fall;  sev¬ 
eral  sorts.  Also 
smaller  dwarf  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry  trees.  Catalogue  free. 


SAMUEL  ERASER,  176  Main  Street,  GENES EO  N.  Y. 


Madeusa  EvaporatorPans 

Fits  any  radiator.  Beautiful  de¬ 
sign.  Supplies  necessary  moist¬ 
ure  to  air  that  heat  uses  up. 

Gold  aluminum  and  bronze  fin¬ 
ish.  75c.  each  del’d;  S4  1-2  doz. 
Nickel-pl.,51  ea.,  del’d ;  S5  1-2  doz. 

Madeusa  Ash  Can  Carts 

Takes  any  ash  can.  Has  strong,  rubber-tired  wheels 
Price,  $2.00  | 


“BOMBAYREED”  JARDINERES 
FOR  THE  HOME 

Woven  by  hand  from  the  celebrated  East  India  reeds.  Practically 
indestructible.  All  sizes  and  colors.  Size  to  cover  Standard  4  inch 
pot,  style  7.  or  5  inch  pot.  style  1.  SPECIAL  OFFER — 35c  each; 
3  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Send  for  our  booklet,  "For  the  Home,”  con¬ 
taining  24  pages  of  practical  artistic  suggestions  in  Wicker  Ware. 
“BOMBAYREED”  MFC.  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
In  answering  mention  House  &  Garden 
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Choice  Fruit  Trees 


Our  standard  and  dwarf  apples,  cherries,  pears,  plums,  in 
bearing  sizes,  will  save  two  or  three  years’  time  over  ordinary 
nursery  stock.  We  also  have  a  fine  collection  of  theTsmall 
fruits,  including  four-j'ear  grape  vines  transplanted  last 
spring,  Currants,  Gooseberries  and  the  famous  Erskine  Park 
Blackberry.  They  are  of  fine  shape,  have  splendid  fibrous 
root  growth,  and  pronounced  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  free  from  all  insect  pests. 

ORNAMENTALS  IN  EXTRA  SIZES 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT 

In  addition  to  ordinary  sizes  our  stock  includes  shrubs  up  to 
eight  feet  and  trees  up  to  twenty-five  feet,  all  transplanted  to 
develop  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots. 

Evergreens  in  70  varieties.  Maples,  Lindens,  Dogwood 
and  other  flowering  trees,  in  all  the  leading  sorts.  Hardy 
Perennials,  Vines  and  Shrubs.  Irish  Roses  in  200 
varieties,  including  Everblooming,  Choice  Climbers  in  2, 

3  and  4  year  sizes,  and  Tree  Roses  on  heavy  Rugosa  stock. 
Send  today  for  illustrated  catalog,  a  cyclopedia  of  information 
to  the  planter.  Gives  sizes  as  well  as  prices.  Write  for  special 
quotations  on  large  orders. 

OUR  MOTTO: 

Prices  as  low  as  Consistent  with  Highest  Quality. 

Rosedale  Nurseries  Box  l;Tar“t>RwRnISN. y. 
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To  those  who  desire  marbles 
for  interior  use,  we  offer  ex¬ 
ceptional  facilities.  We  are 
showing  several  unusually 
attractive  pieces  and  can 
assure  prompt  delivery  and 
reasonable  prices  on  stock 
designs  of  benches,  vases, 
tables,  statuary,  wall  foun¬ 
tains,  fireplaces,  etc.  Special 
attention  given  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  original  designs. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

The  Erkins  Studios 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Ornamental  Stone. 

226  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

Factory,  Astoria,  L.  I. 


DWARF 


FRUIT 

TREES 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


Best  for 
Home  Garden 
Bear  Quicker 
Less  Room 
Finest  Fruit 
Also  Full  Line 

Standard  Fruit  Trees 

CHOICE  STOCK 
CATALOGUE  FREE 
TShe  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Box  B.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


n: - 1  Brand  Compost 

WELL  ROTTED 
HORSE  IVIAIMLJRE 

Dried — Ground — Odorless 

Your  plants,  vegetables  and  flowers  need  nour¬ 
ishment  during  the  entire  growing  season.  Our 
Diamond  Brand  Compost  is  concentrated  and 
immediately  available. 

Largely  Humus — No  weed  seeds.  No  refuse.  It 
becomes  part  of  the  soil. 

Being  moisture  holding,  will  keep  your  lawns 
green. 

Put  up  in  bags  of  100  lbs. 

Write  for  Circular  "  B"  and  prices. 

NEW  YORK  STABLE  MANURE  CO. 

273  Washington  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


cent  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  the  deli¬ 
cately  lovely  Bride.  For  the  sunlight  of 
the  garden,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mme.  Blumen- 
schmidt  and  Franz  Deegan  form  yellow 
beds  of  unrivaled  color.  Blending  into 
these  shades  of  gold  we  have  the  orange 
lights  to  be  found  in  the  Sunburst,  the 
coppery  yellow  Francesca  Kruger,  and 
the  salmon  yellow,  Melanie  Soupert,  so 
that  these  varieties,  with  their  tones  of 
yellow-orange  and  salmon-pink,  carry  the 
color  scale  through  the  warm  tones  into 
the  deeper  pinks  of  Paul  Neyron  and 
George  Arends,  and  these  lead  us  natural¬ 
ly  to  the  deeper  crimson  and  reds  of  the 
Richmond,  Ulrich  Brunner,  J.  B.  Clark 
and  Meteor.  All  of  these  roses  will  not 
only  give  an  abundance  of  bloom  in  the 
spring,  but  most  of  them  are  gorgeous 
from  August  until  the  late  frosts  of  No¬ 
vember  and  December  bring  winter  to  the 
garden. 

Framing  such  a  garden  of  formal  beds 
there  should  be  an  enclosing  wall  formed 
of  a  hedge  of  Amoor  privet  or  arbor  vitae. 
Against  this  background  the  more  vig¬ 
orous-growing  plantings,  like  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Hermosa 
and  the  Burbank,  with  the  teas,  Duchesse 
de  Brabant,  Devoniensis,  and  others,  may 
be  made.  Winter  pruning  of  the  roses  in 
this  situation  should  keep  them  either 
lower  than  or  on  a  level  with  the  wall.  If 
space  does  not  permit  the  garden  of  roses, 
a  border  or  hedge  against  an  ivy-covered 
wall  or  an  evergreen  planting  of  any  kind 
is  very  artistic  and  always  beautiful  and 
satisfactory. 

If  one  prefers  the  daintier  growths  of 
the  Polyantha  and  Baby  Ramblers,  they 
are  also  very  beautiful  in  this  setting. 
These  dainty  little  roses  are  also  used  for 
the  large  beds  of  the  informal  gardens, 
and  the  California  rose,  Cecil  Brunner,  is 
not  only  a  favorite,  but  especially  de¬ 
serves  its  popularity.  It  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  rose  form,  a  Killarney  in  minia¬ 
ture,  of  a  creamy  color  with  deeper  saf¬ 
fron  tones  in  the  heart,  and  its  clusters  of 
blossoms  are  not  only  deliciously  fragrant, 
but  continuously  present. 

For  the  rose  borders  or  the  beds  in  the 
formal  plantings,  winter  carpets  of  pan¬ 
sies  and  violets  are  charming  and  the 
roses  seem  to  bloom  more  freely  for 
having  had  the  company. 

The  hardiness  of  the  Tea  and  Noisette 
roses  in  the  South  enables  us  to  plant  these 
vigorous  and  rampant  climbers  on  trel¬ 
lises,  tea-houses,  arbors  and  pergolas,  and 
revel  in  their  bounteous  beauty  and  fra¬ 
grance  from  vear  to  year  and  almost  from 
month  to  month.  Long  walks  over  which 
are  arbors  wreathed  in  the  climbing  forms 
of  the  Devoniensis,  Malmaison,  which  are 
nearly  evergreen,  the  Lamarque,  Reve 
d’Or,  Marechal  Niel  and  Cloth  of  Gold, 
the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  La 
Reine  Marie  Henrietta  are  scenes  of  un¬ 
exampled  loveliness  from  month  to 
month.  All  of  these  are  vigorous  and 
hardy  climbers  and  make  wonderful  sum¬ 
mer  screens  for  the  second-story  sleeping 


porches,  as  well  as  for  the  lower  plant¬ 
ings. 

For  small  arches  and  porch  pillars  it  is 
better  to  plant  the  less  vigorous  varieties, 
like  the  Ramblers  and  Wichuriana  Hy¬ 
brids.  Of  the  latter,  the  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins  is  the  best-known  pink,  while  for  the 
yellow  tones  there  is  the  Gardenia,  for  the 
white,  Alderic  Barbier,  and  for  the  deeper 
color,  the  Ferdinand  Roussel,  which  is 
wine-red.  The  single-flow’ered  Jersey 
Beauty  and  the  red  Hiawatha,  with  its 
white  center,  are  also  very  attractive. 
These  roses  may  be  trained  to  the  de¬ 
sired  height  and  then  the  branches,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  droop,  will  form  graceful  fes¬ 
toons  of  lovely  blossoms  at  the  annual 
springtime  harvest.  These  hybrids  are 
almost  evergreen  and  very  free  from  in¬ 
sect  pests,  and,  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
are  more  popular  in  the  South  than  the 
ramblers,  all  of  which  are  well  known  and 
vigorous  here,  as  elsewhere. 

For  evergreen  screens,  for  covering 
walls  and  terraces  or  wherever  an  ever¬ 
green  effect  is  needed,  the  old  wild  rose 
of  the  South,  Rosa  laezngata,  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  newer  Pink  Cherokee  is 
also  very  lovely,  and  both  of  these,  while 
rampant  growers,  may  be  kept  in  bounds 
by  pruning.  The  Banksia  roses,  in  snowy 
white  and  primrose  yellow,  with  thorn¬ 
less  stems  and  delicate,  green  leaves,  are 
not  nearly  so  well  known  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  Annually  the  violet-scented  clus¬ 
ters  of  blossoms  cover  the  long,  grace¬ 
fully  drooping  stems  to  the  very  tip. 


The  Uses  of  Woodwork  in 
Interior  Decorations 

( Continued  from  page  27) 

it  is  a  conglomerate  stone  produced  arti¬ 
ficially. 

As  to  whether  it  is  quite  logical  to  use 
concrete  so  lavishly  while  pretending  to 
work  in  a  historical  period  totally  ignorant 
of  its  existence,  is  another  matter.  We 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  I  suppose, 
between  what  we  should  not  do  and  what 
we  may.  The  beautiful  qualities  of  the 
style  are  what  we  seek,  and  anything  not 
out  of  harmony  we  may  surely  adopt. 

Their  chairs  were  usually  of  solid  plank, 
too  heavy  to  move  easily,  and  of  a  stiff 
discomfort;  but  these  are  not  valid  rea-  It 
sons  for  making  ours  unpractical  or  un¬ 
comfortable.  The  chairs  we  call  Jacobean 
are  really  more  like  those  in  Charles 
First’s  time  than  in  his  predecessor's. 
These  reigns  are  commonly  grouped  to¬ 
gether  under  the  general  name  of  Ja¬ 
cobean,  a  period  of  oak  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  walnut  period  that  followed. 
After  the  Walnut  came  the  Mahogany, 
and  then  we  are  in  the  full  sweep  of  the 
Georgian  classic  and  our  own  Colonial. 
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An  Old  Magazine  with  a 
New  Sparkle 

For  nearly  half  a  century  LIPPINCOTT’S  has  been 
one  of  the  “Old  Guard”  among  magazines  of 
character  and  distinction.  Now  it  has  passed 
under  new  editorial  management  and  the  coming 
year  will  be  marked  by  a  vigorous  forward  policy. 

The  January  number,  now  ready,  is  the  second 
of  the  new  issues.  Get  it!  Read  it!  Then  you 
will  know  why  this  coming  year  should  be  a 
LIPPINCOTT  year  with  you! 

The  Best  of  Everything 

Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  New  LIPPINCOTT’S 
— that  is  the  motto  of  its  new  board  of  editors, 
and  the  first  number  proves  it.  From  the  first 
glance  at  the  attractive  cover,  done  in  rich  colors, 
to  the  very  last  page,  you  will  find  added  sparkle 
and  zest.  Every  story  has  a  plot  and  a  purpose. 
The  best  work  of  established  authors  and  the  first 
work  of  new  writers  of  promise  will  be  found  side 
by  side  here.  LIPPINCOTT’S  has  no  literary 
axes  to  grind.  Now  Issued  by 

the  Publishers  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

The  New  LIPPINCOTT’S  is  now  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  methods  of  this  magazine  will  be  reflected 
in  its  pages.  A  year’s  numbers  will  contain  over 
1,300  pages  of  brilliant  fiction,  articles  of  current 
interest,  crisp  sketches,  and  refreshing  humor. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  make  and  keep  it  “The  Stand¬ 
ard  Fiction  Magazine  of  America.” 

Try  the  New  LIPPINCOTT’S  Half  a  Year 
for  ONE  DOLLAR 

We  want  you  to  enjoy  this  splendid  magazine  for 
yourself.  Its  visits  to  your  home  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  welcome.  The  many  hours  of  entertain¬ 
ment  will  abundantly  repay  the  small  cost.  The 
magazine  is  regularly  .$3.00,  but  in  order  to  make 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN  readers  acquainted  with  the 
new  LIPPINCOTT’S,  we  will  send  it  to  you  six 
months  for  one  dollar. 

Just  Pin  a  Dollar  Bill  to  This 


McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Union  Square, New  York 

I  accept  your  special  offer  to  House  &  Garden  readers  of  LIPPIN¬ 
COTT’S  for  six  months  for  $1.  Please  find  money  enclosed.  Begin 
with  the  January  number. 


Name . 

Street . 

City... . 


IT  TELLS  YOU  HOW 

The  February 

ftous ie  &  #arben 


Ideas  for  the  house  and 
the  garden  written  so 
that  you  can  understand 
and  appreciate  them 


'HE  heart  of  the  house  is  the  living-room. 
Its  decoration  in  good  taste  is  an  index  to 
the  owner  as  you  will  discover  in  “The 
Essentials  of  Living-Room  Decoration.” 

If  As  an  all-round  dog,  the  Airedale  is  hard  to  beat. 
Whatever  place  you  put  him  in,  he’ll  come  up  to 
snuff.  Read  the  article  on  him  next  month. 

If  These  days  you’ll  think  now  and  then  of  the 
spring  and  summer  months  awaiting  you  in  the 
country.  There’s  a  suggestion,  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  car,  in  “The  Electric  in  the  Suburbs.” 

f  Why  not  efficiency  in  the  flower  garden?  Make 
your  investment  and  time,  labor  and  expense 
pay  a  big  dividend.  For  particulars  see  “The 
Efficient  Flower  Garden”  starting  in  February. 

If  There  is  a  romance  in  the  evolution  of  houses, 
and  romance  enough  is  written  in  “What  Was 
Done  With  a  Five-Room  Cottage,”  a  tale  of  a 
Southern  home. 

If  Whence  come  the  flocks  of  birds  we  see  winging 
their  way  these  months?  “Through  a  Wild  Fowl 
Breeding  Ground  ”  tells  their  story. 

If  The  wise  gardener  will  spray  at  least  once  in 
winter  time,  for  work  in  this  season  will  save  work 
later  on,  as  you  discover  in  “Winter  Spraying.” 

^f  The  personality  of  a  room  is  the  personality  of 
the  person  who  lives  in  it,  a  rule  that  applies 
especially  to  bedrooms,  as  is  shown  in  an  illuminat- 
ingfarticle  next  month. 


Send  Fifty  Cents  for  the 
Next  Three  Numbers 


McBRIDE,  NAST  Cj  CO.,  Publishers 
31  Union  Square  North,  New  York 
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JANUARY  SCRIBNER 


The  leading  Fiction  of  the  year 

The  beginning  of  the  new  Serial  by 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

Author  of  “THE  DARK  FLOWER” 

THE  FREELANDS 

A  Tragi-comedy  of  the  English  Countryside 


JOHN  GALSWORTHY 


“  On  the  Choice  of  a  Profession,  ”  an  unpublished 
essay  by  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  will  describe  the  shelling 
and  destruction  of  the  Cathedral  at  Rheims,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 

A  grahpic  and  impressive  account  of  “The 
Taking  of  Antwerp,”  by  E-  Alexander  Powell. 

Madame  Waddington,  whose  French  home  was 
occupied  and  all  but  demolished  by  the  Germans, 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  rural  France  “  In 
War  Times.”  It  is  a  scene  of  desolate  homes, 
of  the  passing  of  troops,  of  the  wounded,  and 
of  the  hard  struggle  for  existence. 

A  story  for  the  times:  “Coals  of  Eire,”  by 
Mary  R.  S.  Andrews,  author  of  “The  Perfect 


To  run  nearly  through  the  year 

Tribute.  ”  This  is  a  story  with  a  most  original 
idea,  of  the  work  that  Aileen  O’Hara  began  in  a 
great  war,  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to 
further  the  cause  of  women,  by  setting  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  a  story  that  grips 
your  heart  and  stirs  the  emotions  irresistibly. 

Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  contemporary  poets,  contributes  a 
long  poem  about  “  This  War.  ”  It  is  inspired  by 
high  feeling  and  imagination  and  expresses  with 
great  dignity  the  significance  and  thought  of  the 
present  world-conflict. 

“Kipling’s  Children,”  four  full-page  paintings 
by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  reproduced  in  colors. 

Other  Articles,  Stories,  Poems,  etc. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 
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Brilliant,  Entertaining,  Vital  Features  in 

Scribner’s  Magazine  1915 


Colonel  Goethals’s  own  account  of  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Four  articles. 

The  man  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  constructive  work 
of  peace,  the  Panama  Canal,  will  write  the  story  of  its  building  and  the 
important  questions  which  had  to  be  solved.  Colonel  Goethals  is  a  man 
of  deeds.  This  is  the  first  and  only  account  of  this  great  work  that  he 
has  written. 

The  Personality  of  Col.  Goethals 

will  be  written  about  in  a  preliminary  article  by  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  author  of  “The 
Panama  Gateway,”  and  for  nine  years  Secretary  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
Mr.  Bishop  will  give  in  detail  Col.  Goethals’s  methods  of  meeting  and  solving  the  many 
problems  that  confronted  him  from  day  to  day,  illustrating  it  with  numerous  anec¬ 
dotes  and  incidents.  It  will  be  a  pen  picture  of  the  great  canal  builder  on  the  job. 


From  a  Photograph  by  G .  V.  V.  Buck 
COL.  GEORGE  W.  GOETHALS 


<1  The  World  War  is  being  dealt  with  in  SCRIB¬ 
NER’S  in  all  its  phases  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  J.  F.  J.  Archibald,  Edith  Wharton, 
E.  Alexander  Powell,  and  others. 

G|  French  Impressions  of  18th  Century 
America,  by  Charles  H.  Sherrill.  They  reveal 
the  gayer  side  of  American  life  in  the  colonies. 
Illustrated  with  rare  prints. 

<J  A  short  serial,  “Bunner  Sisters,”  by  Edith 
Wharton,  author  of  “The  House  of  Mirth.” 

tj  An  animal  romance  by  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  Illustrated  by  the  author. 

<J  Walter  Damrosch’s  Musical  Memories, 
Impressions  of  the  Great  Composers. 


•I  Several  Groups  of  Elmendorf  pictures. 

Mr.  Elmendorf’s  famous  pictures  have  never 
before  been  reproduced  except  in  SCRIBNER’S. 

Twelve  Historical  Frontispieces  by  noted 
artists,  reproduced  in  color:  “Kipling’s  Chil¬ 
dren,”  by  Jessie  Willeox  Smith;  four  pictures  of 
modern  dancing,  four  “Fete  Days,”  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy. 

The  beautiful  special  Christmas  and 
Fiction  Numbers,  and  a  great  MOTOR 
NUMBER. 

The  best  of  short  stories  by  writers  old  and 
new. 


A  Holiday  Suggestion 

In  making  up  your  list  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year  gifts,  is  there  anything  for  $3.00,  the  price 
of  a  year's  subscription,  that  would  be  more  apt 
to  please?  Send  for  a  Prospectus. 

Subscriptions  to  Scribner’s  Magazine  may  begin  with  any  number.  The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  a  year.  Remittances  by 
draft,  express  or  postal  money  order,  or  in  currency  if  sent  by  registered  mail.  No  extra  charge  for  Canadian  postage.  For 
other  countries  in  the  postal  union  single  subscriptions  $4.00. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  597-599  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  WELL-STOCKED  Globe-Wernicke  Sectional 
Bookcase  becomes  the  center  of  the  family  circle. 
You  add  section  to  section  as  your  library  grows. 

Send  for  CataloZ  Z.IS  and“  The  World’ s  Best  Books.” 

The  SloW^tmeke  Co.  Cincinnati 

Manufacturers  of  built-to-endure  Sectional  Bookcases,  Filing;  Cabinets  (wood  and 
steel J,  Globe  Steel  Safes  and  Stationers  Goods.  Represented  in  over  2,000  towns. 


MCBRIDE,  NAST  Cr  CO 


All  Round  D® 


The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  masterpiece 
is  harmonious  perfection. 

Every  line  in  the  marble,  every  color  in  the  picture,  every  thought  in  the  book,  belongs 
to  and  blends  into  the  complete  creation. 

An  analysis  of  White  Motor  Cars — line  by  line  and  feature  by  feature  will  bring  out 
many  thoughts,  each  one  of  which  will  seem  to  be  paramount. 

The  complete  elimination  of  the  conventional  back  of  the  front  seat — always  awkward  in 
appearance  —  through  the  accomplishment  of  the  finally-perfect  stream-line  body,  may 
impress  many  people  as  an  unusually  important  thing. 

And  it  is.  Yet,  in  viewing  The  White  the  eye  is  led  naturally  and  easily  along  until  at 
last  the  mind  holds,  as  in  the  beginning,  the  picture  of  the  complete  car. 

White  leadership  is  a  principle 

Many  mechanical  features  that  are  “new” 
today  were  perfected  and  presented  in  The 
rWhite  long  ago.  1909  saw  The  White  with 
thfe  first  mono-bloc,  long-stroke,  high-speed 
motor  -the  very  type  which  now  is  heralded 
as  a  sensation. 

In  1910  The  White  presented  the  logical  left¬ 
side  drive  with  center  control,  and  in  1911  The 
White  introduced  electrical  starting  and  light- 


at  Brf- 


ing  with  the  tremendous  advantage  of  a  non- 
stallable  engine. 

From  time  to  time  other  important  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  brought  out,  and  today  The 
White  holds  a  position  peculiar  to  itself  in  that 
mechanical  excellence  has  been  matched  with 
external  beauty. 

The  latest  White  Motor  Cars  are  now  exhibited 
by  all  White  dealers. 


THE  WHITE 
COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Motor 
Cars,  Motor  Trucks  and  Taxicabs 
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Dreer’s  Orchid-Flowered 
Sweet  Pea* 

with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays 
of  3  and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mix¬ 
ture  contains  a  full  range  of  colors. 
10c.  per  pkt.  20c.  per  oz.  60e.  per 
54-lb.  Garden  Book  free  with  each 
order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Everything  Worth  Growing  in 

FLOWERS 

Everything  Worth  Growing  in 

VEGETABLES 

Cultural  instructions  for  planting  and 
growing  will  make  gardening  easy  even  for 
the  amateur. 

Over  1,000  photographic  illustrations,  8 
color  and  duotone  plates,  272  pages. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


for  1915  is,  as  usual,  the  brightest,  most 
beautiful  and  helpful  rose  catalog  published. 

And  this  year  it  tells  you  in  delightful 
vein,  what  happened  to  the  office  goat  when 
liis  diet  was  changed  from  “kicks”  to  testi¬ 
monials.  It  also  contains  a  colored  photo 
of  the  goat  taken  after  the  transformation . 

Mailed  to  intending  purchasers,  on  re¬ 
quest;  to  anyone,  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (to 
assure  appreciation )  in  coin  or  stamps. 

GEORGE  H.  PETERSON 

Rose  and  Peony  Box  30 

Specialist  Fair  Lawn,  N.J, 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

World’s  Choicest  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products 

GROWN  IN  AMERICA 


Several  years  of  constant  thought  and  effort  places  us  in  a 
position  to  fill  orders  for  all  kinds  of  Nursery  and  Greenhouse 
Products  for  Outdoor  Plantings  and  Interior  Decorations,  in¬ 
dependent  of  European  importations.  Among  our  many 
attractions  growing  in  our  300  acres  of  highly  cultivated  Nursery 
are  large  quantities  of  the  following  specilties: 


Rose  Plants.  Hybrid  tea. 
Perpetual  and  other  varieties. 

Evergreens  and  Conifers. 

Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Japanese  Maples. 

Hardy  Old-Fashioned  Per¬ 
ennial  Plants. 

Baytrees,  and  large  leaved 
decorative  plants. 

Peonies,  German  and  Jap¬ 
anese  Iris. 

Dwarf,  Tained  and  Ordi¬ 
nary  Fruit  Trees,  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants  and  other  Small 
Fruits. 

Our  New  Hybrid  Giant 
Flowering  Marshmallow. 


Palms  and  Flowering 
Plants  for  Interior  and  Exterior 
decorations. 

Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers. 

California  Privet,  Berberis 

and  Other  Hedge  Plants. 

Boxwood  and  other  large 
leaved  Evergreens. 

Dahlias,  Cannas  and  other 
Bulbs  and  Roots. 

Japanese  FloweringCherry 
and  Crab-Apple  Trees. 

Rhododendrons.  English, 
Hardy  Hybrids,  Catawbiense 
and  Maximum  varieties 

Plant  Tubs,  Window  Bees, 
English  Garden  Furniture 
and  Rustic  Work. 


The  above  are  described  and  priced  in  our  Illustrated  General 
catalog  No.  40  mailed  upon  request.  Visitors  are  made  welcome 
to  inspect  our  Products,  which  is  very  important  before  placing 
orders. 


“We  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everywhere” 
Correspondence  Invited 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Cowee’s  Superb  Gladiolus 

These  superb  flowers,  fully  as  beautiful  in  their  colorings 
as  delicate  orchids,  can  be  grown  in  your  garden — and  in 
everyone’s  garden  -where  you  may  see  the  glorious  blooms 
open  from  day  to  day.  No  other  plant  compares  with  the 
Gladiolus  for  cutting  and  house  decoration,  for  the  very 
last  bud  on  the  stem  will  open  into  a  flower  fully  as  beautiful 
as  the  first  bloom  that  appeared. 

Cowee’s 

$3.00  Collection 

An  assortment  of  the  most 
exquisitely  colored  varieties 
in  my  list.  I  can  tell  you 
the  colors,  but  you  will  never 
know  the  marvelous  beauty 
until  you  see  them  bloom  in 
your  garden.  Afterglow, 
salmon-fawn;  Excelsa,  rose- 
pink,  and  white ;  LaCordaire, 
scarlet- vermilion;  Daytona, 
mauve;  Lavendula,  pale 
lavender;  Peach-blow,  deli¬ 
cate  pink. 

Six  Varieties  (one  bulb  of 
each)  postpaid  for  $3.00. 

My  New  Booklet 
“The  Garden  of  My  Heart” 

was  written  by  a  friend  who  loves  the  Gladiolus  as  I  do.  It  shows 
some  of  my  Gladioli  in  their  natural  colors,  and  tells  of  their  beauty 
in  an  extremely  interesting  way.  You  may  have  a  copy  of  this  book¬ 
let  free  if  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address. 

Write  today,  for  I  have  only  a  few  copies  for  general  distribution. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Box  170,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
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Real  Estate 

An  Unusual  Bargain 

This  beautiful  Dutch  Colonial 
home  in  the  finest  residential 
section  of  Bergen  County 
(Palisade),  N.  J.  Ten  large 
rooms,  two  baths,  all  modern 
improvements  and  in  fi-st- 
class  condition.  An  all-year 
home.  Can  be  bought  at  a 
most  reasonable  price. 

For  full  information  and 
photographs,  address 
Box  S,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 
31  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BUNGALOWS 

Send  $1.00  for  new  edition 
CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW  HOMES 

the  accepted  authority  on  Bungalow-Building- 
Small  book,  shouting  38  small 
Bungalows,  25c.  postpaid 

THE  BUNGALOWCRAFT  CO. 

507  Chamber  of  Commerce  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Peat  as  a  Stable  Litter 

HE  chief  requisite  of  a  good  litter  is 
that  it  shall  possess  great  ab¬ 
sorbent  power  and  that  it  add  fertility  to 
the  manure  is  also  desirable.  Straw,  the 
most  common  litter,  is  not  well  suited  for 
the  purpose  in  either  of  these  respects, 
especially  in  the  quantities  and  form  in 
which  it  is  ordinarily  used.  Because  it  is 
produced  on  every  farm,  and  the  fact  that 
its  use  as  a  litter  represents  the  best  way 
of  disposing  of  it,  it  will,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  in  this  way.  Its  value 
might  be  greatly  increased,  however,  by 
using  more  of  it  and  having  it  cut  fine. 
The  coarser  it  is,  the  lower  the  absorbing 
power. 

In  peat  we  find  a  material  which  is  natu¬ 
rally  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  ques¬ 
tion,  its  absorptive  power  for  both  liquids 
and  gases  being  exceptionally  high.  By 
absorbing  the  liquid  manure,  the  most  val¬ 
uable  portion  is  saved,  since  it  contains 
about  56%  of  the  nitrogen  and  80%  of  the 
potash  of  the  total  manure.  Furthermore, 
the  plant-food  in  the  liquid  form  is  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  plant  use,  while 
the  solid  manure  must  first  be  decomposed 
in  the  soil  before  the  elements  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  crop.  Consequently,  the 
preservation  of  the  liquid  manure  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  care  of 
the  solid.  The  most  disagreeable  feature 
of  the  manure,  especially  around  dairy 
barns,  is  its  odor.  This  is  due  to  gases 
given  off  in  the  rotting  process,  which  be¬ 
gin  almost  as  soon  as  the  manure  is  made. 
As  was  pointed  out  above  in  connection 
with  composting,  ammonia  is  also  formed 
in  this  process,  and  is  likely  to  escape  into 
the  air  and  be  lost.  The  remarkably  high 
absorptive  power  of  peat  for  gases  makes 
it  a  remedy  for  both  these  evils.  Barns 
in  which  peat  is  used  as  a  litter  are  notably 
free  from  the  usual  characteristic  odor  of 
manure.  As  in  the  case  of  composting, 
peat  also  adds  considerable  fertilizing 
value  to  the  manure  in  the  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  compounds  and  organic  matter. 

The  best  way  to  use  either  peat  or 
muck  as  a  litter  is  to  fill  the  trenches 
behind  the  animals,  or  in  the  case  of  box 
stalls,  to  place  a  layer  over  the  floor  and 
cover  it  with  straw.  Otherwise,  unless  it 
is  of  the  “peat  moss”  type,  it  may  cake  on 
the  animals  as  it  becomes  moist.  If, 
however,  it  is  quite  fibrous  and  contains 
considerable  quantities  of  moss,  it  may 
even  be  used  directly  as  a  bedding,  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  is  finding  favor  in  the  East, 
where  peat  moss  is  imported  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  for  the  purpose. 

In  districts  where  manure  is  scarce,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  increase  its  quantity  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  without  pro¬ 
ducing  unfavorable  results.  The  question 


OF  PARIS 


Another  example  of  the  Bazar’s  supremacy!  Cheruit  is 
a  master  of  the  art  of  drapery.  Her  creations  unite  a  fluency 
of  line,  a  subtle  disposition  of  detail  with  rare  dash  and  piquancy, 
en  tout  ensemble. 

The  unquestioned  standing  of  Cheruit  among  the  modistes 
of  Paris  makes  this  contribution  of  particular  note.  She  care¬ 
fully  describes  her  new  models  and  pictures  them  with  ex¬ 
clusive  drawings  by  the  artists  in  her  own  establishment. 

It  is  just  this  authoritative  advice  that  makes  Harper’s  Bazar 
so  indispensable  to  the  smartly  groomed  woman.  And  for 
one  who  would  be  conversant  with  events  in  the  world  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  fashion.  Harper’s  Bazar  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Each  issue  is  scintillant  with  the  month’s  social  functions, 
interesting  photographs  of  the  exclusive  costume  balls,  the  smart 
receptions,  the  fetes,  house  parties,  hunt  meets,  and  winter 

sports  of  society. 


How  can  you  afford  to  be  without  this  de  luxe  fashion 
pictorial  when  a  dollar  bill  will  bring  it  to  you  for  the 
next  ten  months? 


Harpers  Ba^ar 

J 19  West  40th  Street  New  Yor\  Ciiy 
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naturally  arises,  how  much  peat  can  be 
mixed  with  a  given  cjuanaity  of  manure  to 
get  maximum  crop  increase?  In  the  use 
of  peat  for  composting  and  as  a  litter,  a 
minimum  is  set  by  the  amount  which  will 
properly  absorb  all  of  the  liquids  and 
gases  from  the  manure.  If,  however,  this 
minimum  could  be  exceeded  it  would 
mean  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
amount  of  manure.  The  answer  to  the 
question  will  probably  vary  with  every 
different  deposit,  and  no  general  statement 
can  be  made  in  regard  to  it.  Each  bed 
must  be  tested.  Where  manure  is  scarce 
and  such  muck  is  available  it  could  be 
made  quite  a  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
soil  fertility  and  in  crop  production. 

Flint  Grit 


MANY  poultrymen  are  apt  to  forget 
that  grit  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  health  of  the  fowl — the  lack  of  grit  is 
in  many  cases  the  cause  of  hens  not  lay¬ 
ing — it  is  essential  in  more  ways  than 
one ;  it  is  the  hen’s  teeth,  and  the  gizzard 
requires  it,  hence  it  is  indispensable.  If 
fowls  do  not  have  sufficient  grit,  a  great 
amount  of  the  food  they  consume  will  do 
them  no  good,  for  the  reason  that  the 
gizzard  must  be  supplied  with  grit  in 
order  that  the  fowl  may  extract  all  the 
nutriment  there  is  in  the  food,  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  the  fowl  that  is  not  regularly  sup¬ 
plied  with  grit  will  more  readily  contract 
disease.  Thousands  of  fowls  die  annual¬ 
ly  for  the  want  of  grit.  Good,  sharp 
flint  is  the  best,  but  if  this  is  not  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  broken  crockery  will  do  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Oyster  shell  does  not  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  grit ;  while  oyster  shell  supplies 
the  system  with  lime  and  carbonates, 
good  flint  grit  serves  as  a  good  grinder 
and  enables  the  fowl  to  get  all  the  good¬ 
ness  from  the  food,  and  without  grit  of 
some  kind  the  fowls  will  soon  become 
victims  of  indigestion,  sicken  and  fail  to 
be  a  paying  member  of  your  flock. 

While  we  believe  in  breeding  up  for 
heavy  laying,  at  the  same  time  we  would 
rather  have  our  hens  average  165  eggs  a 
year  and  remain  in  robust  health  than  to 
have  their  systems  drained  of  vitality  in 
the  race  to  pass  the  200  mark.  There  is 
reason  in  all  things.  If  we  are  to  force 
our  stock  ahead  to  be  champion  layers, 
we  are  doing  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  some¬ 
thing  else. 

What  about  the  meat  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  if  all  the  force  is  put  to  work  up 
eggs?  When  we  spend  our  food  and  at¬ 
tention  on  the  fowl  with  a  view  to  creating 
an  ideal  carcass,  do  we  not  make  the  egg 
yield  suffer?  Why  not  concentrate  on 
both  eggs  and  meat  and  have  a  limit?  If 
we  can  gradually  increase  the  powers  of  a 
hen  so  that  she  will  average  200  eggs  a 
year  and  still  maintain  health  and  meat 
qualifications,  it  is  advisable  to  go  ahead. 
But  to  build  up  the  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  will  eventually  produce  a  deli¬ 
cate  race.  We  want  the  200-egg  hen  as 
much  as  anyone,  if  we  can  get  her  within 
reason  and  without  injuring  our  founda¬ 
tion  stock. 


If  You  Haven’t  Seen 
Vanity  Fair 

for  the  last  few  months,  get  the 
February  number  and  look  it  over. 
You  will  find  it  on  all  the  best 
newsstands.  Take  your  four  most 
interesting  magazines: 

— your  favorite  Stage  Magazine 
— your  favorite  Fashion  Magazine 
—your  favorite  Sports  Magazine 
— your  favorite  Humorous  Magazine 

Then  compare  all  four  with 

VANITY  FAIR 


If  you  like  the  great  English  and  French  weeklies;  if  you  enjoy 
unusual  photographs  of  notable  people;  if  you  like  the  lighter, 
more  informal  style  in  writing;  if  you  want  a  resume  of  the  best 
fashions  for  both  women  and  men;  if  you  appreciate  a  trustworthy 
guide  to  the  best  of  the  Stage,  of  Opera,  of  Art,  Music  and  Books — 
then  you  will  surely  like  Vanity  Fair. 


Fashions  enough  are  shown  to  suit  the  most  fastidious.  Every¬ 
thing  new  on  the  Stage  is  pictured  and  discussed.  There  are  por¬ 
traits  of  the  notable  men  and  beautiful  women  whom  everybody  is 
talking  about.  Sports  have  their  full  share  of  space.  The  Fine 
Arts,  too  are  amply  represented — the  lover  of  books,  music,  sculp¬ 
ture  and  painting  will  always  find  in  Vanity  Fair  something  well 
worth  his  while. 


For  Less  than  the  Cost  of 
a  single  Novel 
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You  pay  $2,  $4,  for  theatre  tickets.  The  play  is  dull  —  your 
money  is  wasted !  You  pay  as  much  for  the  new  novels. 

They  prove  dull — again  your  money  is  wasted.  But  Vanity 
Fair  will  save  you  all  this;  will  continually  save  your  money.  s  ^ 

For  one  half  the  cost  of  a  theatre  ticket,  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  single  novel,  you  may  have  '  ^  ^ 

Vanity  Fair  for  six  months— February  until  July.  eA  ,  ^ 

Bought  separately,  the  price  is  25  cents  for  y 
each  of  these  six  numbers;  but  you  may  ✓  £?  '<£'’ 

have  a  special  six  months’  "Try-out”  by  /  A/  ,  A 
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using  the  coupon  at  once. 
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^STANLEY’S  HINGES 

The  Standard  of  Quality  the  world 
over.  Before  buying  the  hardware 
for  your  new  home,  write  for  booklet 
“Properly  Hung  Doors.” 

Department  “H.” 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain  Connecticut 


S  and  Floral  GUIDE 

Now  Several  new  features.  Contains  valuable  For 
”  practical  information  on  planting,  etc.— just 
Ready  what  you  need  to  know.  Several  splendid  1915 
new  varieties.  For  66  years  the  leading  au¬ 
thority  on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs 
and  Trees.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

18  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


Write  To  Day  for  75-  Anniversary  Catalog 

Fllwan$ei»&Ra 

M~*  T/?eeS.  SH/PUB5  PLAN  TS .  MJ  VINES 
The  authoritative  hand  book  on  Fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  hardy 
plants,  roses,  etc. 

Save  Agent’s  Profits 

Perfection  of  species  and  condition  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  Send  postal  now. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries 
P.  0.  Bos  £50.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  OUT 
FOR  SPARKS 

No  more  danger  or  damage  from  flying 
sparks.  No  more  poorly  fitted,  flimsy  fire¬ 
place  screens.  Send  for  free  booklet 
“Sparks  from  the  Fire-side.”  It  tells  about 
the  best  kind  of  a  spark  guard  for  your  in¬ 
dividual  fireplace.  Write  to-day  for  free 
booklet  and  make  your  plans  early. 

The  Syracuse  Wire  Works 
109  University  Avenue,  -  Syracuse,  If.  T. 
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"A  picture  of  the  great  canal 

builder  on  the  job" 

Personality 
of  Colonel  Goetnals 

By  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop 

Author  of  “  The  Panama  Gateway,  "and  for  nine 
years  Secretary  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 

Mr.  Bishop  will  give  in  detail 
Col.  Goethals’s  methods  of  meet¬ 
ing  and  solving  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  confronted  him  from  day 
to  day,  illustrating  it  with  numer¬ 
ous  anecdotes  and  incidents. 

The  second  instalment  of 

The  Freelands 

The  new  serial  by 

John  Galsworthy 

Mr.  Galsworthy  has  never  writ¬ 
ten  anything  that  has  made  a  more 
immediate  appeal  to  the  reader’s 
interest.  The  Freeland  family  with 
its  widely  contrasted  characters, 
the  English  country  background, 
the  possibilities  of  romance  in  the 
lives  of  Nedda,  Derek,  and  Sheila 
— make  up  a  stage-setting  full  of 
promise,  that  later  chapters  amply 
fulfill. 

Militarism  and  Democracy 
in  Germany 

By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard 

A  very  clear  presentation  of  the 
relations  between  the  army  and 
the  people. 

Eight  Decorations  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition , 
hy  Frank  BrangJpyn.  Four  of  them 
beautifully  reproduced  in  colors 


The  Motor  in  War 
and  Peace: 

The  Motor  in  Warfare 
By  Charles  L.  Freeston 

The  present  war  “is  not  a  war 
of  men,  it  is  a  war  of  machines.” 
The  rapidity,  the  “speeding-up” 
of  the  war  has  been  due  to  the 
wonderful  efficiency  and  use  of 
motors.  Mr.  Freeston  shows  the 
many  ways  motors  have  increased 
the  mobility  and  effective  strength 
of  the  armies. 

Motoring  in  the  High 
Sierras 

By  Charles  J.  Belden 

A  wonderful  motor-journey 
through  one  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  mountain  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Woman  at  the  Wheel 
By  Herbert  Ladd  Towle 

Women  and  the  use  of  the  motor 
— gasolene  and  electric. 

Short  Stones 

by  John  Galsworthy 
George  Hibbard 
Katharine  Fullerton  Ge.ould 
Mary  Synon 

Paris  in  Etching  in  “The  Field  of  Art” 


Subscriptions  to  Scribner* s  Magazine  may  begin  with  any  number.  The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  a  year. 
Remittances  by  draft ,  express  or  postal  money  order ,  or  in  currency  if  sent  by  registered  mail.  No 
extra  charge  for  Canadian  postage.  For  other  countries  in  the  postal  union  single  subscriptions  $4.00. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Washing  the  Dog 

WHETHER  your  dog  be  a  dachshund 
or  a  Dane,  a  Peke  or  a  pointer,  he 
should  be  regularly,  conscientiously  and 
properly  washed.  No  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  you  keep  him  his  coat  will  accumu¬ 
late  dirt  which  only  soap  and  water  will 
adequately  remove,  and,  though  “dry 
scrubbing'’  with  a  good  dog  brush  will  do 
much  toward  keeping  his  skin  in  good 
condition,  yet  a  bath  once  every  three 
weeks  is  strongly  to  be  advised. 

The  proper  washing  of  a  dog  is  not  as 
simple  a  matter  as  the  uninitiated  might 
think,  for  the  vast  majority  of  canines 
are  about  as  amenable  to  a  good  bath  as  a 
yearling  colt  to  his  first  harness.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  but  the  average  dog 
considers  the  tub  of  water  a  most  unneces¬ 
sary  evil,  and,  though  he  may  stand  quiet¬ 
ly  enough  until  sufficient  lather  has  been 
worked  up  to  cover  several  rooms  full  of 
Persian  rugs,  you  may  be  reasonably  sure 
that  he  is  but  awaiting  a  moment  of  re¬ 
laxed  vigilance  to  slip  through  your  guard 
and  spread  consternation  and  soap  over 
the  landscape. 

In  cold  weather,  the  best  place  for  wash¬ 
ing  a  dog  is  a  tub,  preferably  supplied  with 
running  water,  which  is  large  enough  to 
permit  him  to  stand  in  it  comfortably.  If 
the  bottom  is  of  porcelain  or  other  slip¬ 
pery  substance,  cover  it  with  a  strip  of 
corrugated  rubber  or  heavy  cloth  so  that 
the  dog  will  not  lose  his  footing  and  suffer 
a  disturbing,  if  not  actually  dangerous, 
fall. 

The  water  should  reach  nearly  to  the 
dog’s  body  and  be  comfortably  warm. 
The  room,  too,  ought  to  be  at  ordinary 
living  temperature.  Lift  the  dog  in  quiet¬ 
ly  (if  he  is  too  heavy  to  lift  you  will  ob¬ 
viously  have  to  teach  him  to  step  in  him¬ 
self  or  else  resort  to  the  decidedly  wet 
procedure  of  washing  him  on  a  bare 
floor),  and  keep  your  hands  on  him  to 
frustrate  a  break  for  liberty.  Then  take 
a  sponge  and  soak  him  thoroughly  first 
about  the  head  and  neck  to  cut  off  the  re¬ 
treat  of  scouting  parties  of  fleas  which  in 
times  of  flood  seek  the  highest  parts  of  the 
country,  and  rub  in  a  good  lather  with  any 
standard  dog  soap.  Thence  work  down 
the  body,  legs  and  tail,  alternately  wetting 
and  soaping,  and  scrubbing  vigorously- 
with  the  tips  of  your  fingers.  Allow  the 
lather  to  remain  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  sponge  it  out  thoroughly  with  clean 
warm  water. 

Drying  comes  next,  and  it  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  easy  process  in  the  case  of  thick- 
coated  dogs.  The  first  step  is  to  draw  off 
the  water  from  the  tub  and  go  over  the 
dog  thoroughly  with  the  sponge,  rubbing 
him  well  and  soaking  up  as  much  of  the 
water  from  his  coat  as  possible.  Then 
throw  a  big  towel  over  him  and  rub  vigor¬ 
ously  with  both  hands.  As  soon  as  the 
first  towel  is  wet  take  another,  and  keep 
it  up  until  the  entire  coat  is  well  dried. 
Then  let  the  dog  go,  but  do  not  allow  him 
outdoors  if  the  weather  is  chilly. 
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Finally,  take  the  dog  into  a  sunny  room 
or  before  an  open  fire,  and  give  him  a 
good  brushing  with  a  rather  stiff  brush. 
This  will  complete  the  drying  process  and 
leave  his  coat  in  excellent  condition. 

It  is  a  good  plan  never  to  wash  a  dog 
soon  after  he  has  had  a  meal,  for  some 
individuals  are  so  constituted  that  the 
shock  of  taking  a  forced  bath  brings  on  a 
sudden  dislike  for  the  food  they  have  just 
swallowed,  and  the  results  are  not  pleas¬ 
ant.  I  fancy  this  is  merely  a  nervous  con¬ 
dition,  for  I  have  seen  the  same  effect 
in  a  high-strung  dog  where  the  only  cause 
seemed  to  be  the  excitement  induced  by 
the  prospect  of  going  for  a  walk  with  his 
master. — Robert  S.  Lemmon. 


Airedales,  the  All-Round  Dog 

( Continued  from  page  85) 

ming  the  dog,  but  all  loose  hair  can  readily 
be  removed  with  the  comb.  See  that  the 
head  and  legs  are  as  clean  and  smooth  as 
possible. 

In  shipping  the  dog  to  out-of-town 
places,  first-rate  hampers  are  now  pro¬ 
curable  at  the  dealers’,  and  your  only  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  to  see  that  the  animal 
has  sufficient  water  during  his  journey. 
At  the  show  itself  if  possible,  handle  the 
dog  in  the  ring  yourself  A  little  prelimi¬ 
nary  training  in  making  him  stand  still 
and  “looking  for  the  birdie”  will  help 
wonderfully. 

This  brings  us  to  the  general  subject  of 
the  training  of  the  dog.  If  you  have  the 
time  and  patience,  it  is  better,  and,  of 
course,  more  economical,  to  buy  young 
puppies,  but  it  is  correspondingly  difficult 
to  know  just  what  you  are  getting.  The 
family  tree  of  your  pup,  however,  is  the 
safest  guide,  although  the  pups  in  a  single 
litter  vary  to  a  surprising  degree.  A  six- 
months’  pup  ought  to  be  well  house- 
broken  and  fairly  obedient  to  any  com¬ 
mand,  and  that  is  the  best  age  at  which  to 
buy.  He  is,  besides,  not  too  old  to  learn. 
Training  the  dog  is  a  combination  of 
harshness  and  kindness.  Harshness  in  re¬ 
quiring  implicit  obedience  to  orders  ;  kind¬ 
ness  in  rewarding  good  conduct  and  in 
recognizing  an  animal’s  necessary  limita¬ 
tions.  Many  people  make  the  mistake  of 
judging  a  dog  by  human  standards. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  common 
sense  is  the  best  guide  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  any  animal — that  and  the 
fact  that  the  Golden  Rule  applies  to  dogs 
as  well  as  to  men.  This  is  worth  more 
than  the  reading  of  manv  books. 


The  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  to  cut  down 
the  trees  to  get  suitable  farming  land,  and 
so  did  Warren  H.  Miller  when  he  set  to 
making  his  submarine  garden.  The  story 
starts  in  the  March  House  and  Garden. 
Perhaps  it  will  parallel  your  experience  ;  at 
all  events  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
handling  refractory  forest  soil. 


KENNEL  DEPARTMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  advice  to  those  interested 
in  dogs.  The  manager  will  gladly  answer  any  troublesome  questions. 
Address  “ Kennel  Department ”  and  enclose  a  self-addressed  envelope. 


THE  VIKING 
KENNELS 

BREEDERS  and 
IMPORTERS  OF 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEP  DOGS 

The  Most  Intelligent  and  Alert  of  all  Dogs 

Also  Airedale-Terrier,  French  Bulldogs,  French 
Poodles,  German  Shepherd,  Fox  Terrier  and 
others.  All  pedigreed  stock. 

All  Dogs  Guaranteed 

MRS.  THOS.W.  LARSEN  Vewbilrgh,  N.Y. 

- FOR  SALE - j 

|  A  FEW  FARM-RAISED  | 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

months’  odd  From  $35  up 

MALVERN  KENNELS, Mt.Kisco, N.Y. 

Address  Mrs.  M.  E.  Gates,  Jr.,  11  W.  47th  St.,  N.Y.  City 


EQUAL  PARTNERS 

Is  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
child  and  his  pet.  They  share  each 
day’s  joys  and  sorrows  on  an  equal  basis , 
and  the  welfare  of  one  is  the  welfare  of 
the  other.  Put  your  child  in  partnership 
with  the  ideal  pet — one  of  our  Persian 
Kittens. 

BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED  CATTERY 
Kennels:  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J 

Address  all  communications  to 
N.  y.  Office:  112  O  Carnegie  Hall 
Telephone  3691  Columbus 


SAFETY  FIRST 

T  A  Police  Dog  insures  your  children’s 
safety,  your  house  and  property,  and 
reduces  the  high  cost  of  insuring  your 
property  from  burglars,  tramps,  etc. 
The  “German  Shepherd  Dog”  is  your 
best  friend  and  companion.  He  does 
anything  that  any  other  dog  can  do, 
and  then  beats  the  other  dog.  His  in¬ 
telligence  is  of  the  highest  order, 
therefore,  he  will  learn  readily  and  obey 
implicitly  his  master’s  slightest  order. 

1i  A  Police‘Dog  is  not  a  big  brute;  his 
wolfish  looks  do  not  prevent  him  from 
being  the  most  gentle  and  affectionate 
protector. 

1  We  specialize  in  breeding  and  training 
strains  of  the  “German  Shepherd,  ”  who 
are  known  to  be  perfect  in  character. 
<JAsk  us  about  him. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  POLICE  DOGS 

’Phone,  Mamaroneck  253 

Winfield  Ave.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

The  first  and  only  organization  of  its  kind 
in  America 


Airedale  Terriers 

From  the  greatest  living  sires 

Ch.  Soudan  Swiveller,  Ch.  King  Oorang  and  Gold 
Heels.  Farm-raised,  very  keen,  alert  and  full  of 
vigor,  with  true  terrier  characteristics.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Shipped  on  approval  to  responsible  parties. 

THOMAS  K.  BRAY,  2.12  Clark  Street.  Westfield,  New  Jersey 
Phone  424  M  Westfield 


AIREDALES  THAT  WIN. 

Send  for  our  beautiful  free  book¬ 
let  telling  all  about  the  best 
strain  of  Airedales  in  America. 
Our  dogs  have  won  First  Prizes 
from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Grand  pups  for  sale 
from  S35  up.  Get  the  best 
when  you  buy.  A  poor  Aire¬ 
dale  is  a  bad  investment. 

ELMHURST  FARM  KENNELS 
59th  &  Jackson  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


CHOW-CHOWS 

These  Beautiful  Chow  Puppies 
For  Sale  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Royally  Bred,  Imported  Cham¬ 
pion  Stock.  Bred  in  Old  Ken- 

COL.  NELSON  J.  EDWARDS 
COVINGTON  KENTUCKY 


The  MIDK1FF  COCKER  SPANIELS 

Are  the  most  adaptable  pets,  companions  and  house 
dogs.  Our  breeding  is  of  the  highest  standard  of 
efficiency  in  quality,  breeding  and  intelligence. 

And  while  we  are  the  largest  and  most  successful 
breeders  and  exhibitors  of  the  breed  in  the  world,  we 
sell  our  puppies  and  matured  dogs  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  For  full  particulars,  state  your  wants  to 

THE  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


tucky.  Address — 


BELMONT  KENNELS 

Breeders  of  Boston  Terriers 

FORT  SALE — Four  beautiful  puppies,  nicely  marked 
dark  seal  brindles;  from  the  best  stock  in  the  country 
Heilborn’s  Raffles,  The  Grandmaster  strains,  eligible  to 
register;  ideal  pets  for  young  or  old,  will  look  good  in 
your  automobile  satisfaction  garanteed  or  no  sale. 
GEO.  S.  BRADFIELD,  Barnesville,  Ohio. 


Airedale  Terriers 

If  you  want  a  real  pal,  guard,  or  companion 
for  your  children  get  an  Airedale.  I  usually 
have  husky, country  raised  puppies  and  grown 
terriers  for  sale  at  $20.00  and  upwards. 

HENRY  H.  TAYLOR 

Neshonshon  Farm  Kennels,  R.  F.  D.  £2 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


ATTENTION— WHO  SAID  DOGS! 

Reuben  Clark,  International  judge,  has  the  choicest 
selection  of  all  breeds  in  city.  Pekinese,  Pomerani¬ 
ans,  Police  Dogs,  Airedales,  Irish  and  Boston  Terri¬ 
ers,  Fox  Terriers,  English  and  French  Bull  Dogs, 
Setters.  Yorkshires,  Cockers,  Saint  Bernards,  Great 
Danes — practically  every  breed.  Inspection  invited. 

NEW  YORK  KENNELS.  113  East  9th  St..  New  York 

NEAR  WANAMAKER’S.  Phone  Stuyvesant  5589.  Open  Sundays 


American  Kennels 

Most  up-to-date,  largest  establishment  of  its 
kind.  St.  Bernards,  Great  Danes,  Jumbo 
Black  Newfoundlands,  S15  up;  English  Bulls, 
grown  and  puppies,  also  Bitches  in  whelp, 
Boston  Terriers,  French  Bulls,  $15  up:  Scotch 
Collies  all  ages,  $7.50  up:  Irish  Terriers, 
Airedales,  S15  up;  white  Esquimouxs,  $15 
up;Toy  FoxTerriers,  $5  up;  Bull  Terriers,  $10 
up;  Toy  white  silk  Poodles,  the  real  small 
kind,  from  3-pound  parents,  smallest  ob¬ 
tainable,  Si5,  all  pedigreed  stock;  Toy  Pom¬ 
eranians  and  Pekingese  Spaniels,  grown  and 
puppies,  S20  up.  Everything  for  the  dog. 
tate  wants.  We  ship  anywhere.  233  Third  Ave.  New  York  City. 


Do  You  Want  to  Buy  a  Dog  ? 

If  you  do,  and  want  any  advice  on  the  best  breed  for  your  purpose,  write  to  us. 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want  in  these  columns,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
name  of  a  reliable  Kennel  that  breeds  your  kind  of  dog. 

MANAGER,  KENNEL  DEPARTMENT,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN, 

31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Important  New  Issues  on  The  Century  Co.  s  Lists 


Have 

you 

a 

young 
child  ? 


For 

every 

city 

man 

who 

wants 

to  try 

farming 

and  for 

most 

farmers 


CHILD 

TRAINING 

A  practical  handbook  for  every  parent  of  a 
child  under  seven 

By  V.  M.  HILLYER 

Head  Master  of  the  Calvert  School,  Baltimore 

It  presents  a  course  of  daily  lessons,  exercises,  and  drills, 
which  can  be  given  the  individual  child  at  home,  or  a 
group  of  children,  by  any  parent  or  teacher. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with  young 
children,  and  offers  a  complete  system  of  early  education  which 
aims  to  produce  more  observant  and  attentive  children,  children 
with  more  originality,  more  initiative  and  sharper  wits,  who  will 
think  and  act  more  quickly,  be  better  informed  and  more  accom¬ 
plished,  more  ambitious  and  industrious,  more  courteous  and 
considerate  of  others,  and,  above  all,  healthier  animals. 

Nine  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs 
Price  $ 1.60  net;  postage  10  cents. 

Every  parent  is  urged  to  send  for  fuller  information  of  “Child  Training.” 


THE  LURE 
OF  THE  LAND 

By  HARVEY  W.  WILEY 

who  knows  his  subject 

Written  for  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  large 
cities  who  have  felt  the  lure  of  the  land  and  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  farm  offers  the  happy  and  safe  solution 
of  their  special  problem — with  plenty  of  wholesome  ad¬ 
vice  to  farmers  concerning  opportunities  to  be  improved. 
Sane,  practical,  constructively  helpful  discussion  of  the 
facts,  figures,  and  problems  which  enter  into  the  daily  life 
of  every  farmer  and  his  family. 

Thirty-one  insets  from  photographs.  Price  $l.fO  net, 
postage  10  cents 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Publishers 

Books  The  Century  St.  Nicholas  Hymn  Books 

The  Century  Atlas  and  Cyclopedia  of  Names 


c  J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 


Never  needs  coating.  An  excellent  fire  protection. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

M.  W.  Johna»WlanvlHe  Co.  New  York  and  every  large. city 


) 


OSES  3^*  NEW  CASTLE 


Is  the  name  of  our  famous  hook  on  rose  culture.  Mag¬ 
nificently  printed  in  actual  colors.  Gives  expert  advice 
to  amateur  rose  growers.  Describes  our  famous  hardy 
roses — the  best  for  home  planting  in  America — 
and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  A  wonderful  book  and 
the  most  instructive  of  its  kind  published.  It’s  FREE. 
HELLER  BROS.  CO..  Box  252.  New  Castle.  Ind. 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful. 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work. 


Made  to 
Draw 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 

Engineer  and  Contractor 
219  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Calcium-Humus 

Nature' j  ~/~oil  Improper 

MARYLAND  CALCIUM  -  HUMUS  CO. 

'806  Penn  Square  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P 


OSTER  STAMPS 


The  most  conven- 
1  ient  way  of  col¬ 
lecting  poster  art.  W e  have  a  few  copies  of  the  “Poster 
Pack  ”  containing  many  beautiful.and  rare  specimens. 

15C  P0^r  STANDARD  PUBLICITY  SERVICE 


paid 


706  Perry  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCES 

Fence*  of  all  descriptions  for  City 
and  Suburban  Homes.  Write  today 
for  our  Fence  and  Gate  Catalogue,  and 
state  briefly  your  requirements. 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

100  Church  Street,  New  York 


The  Poultry  Calendar 


FEBRUARY  is  the  month  when  the 
man  or  woman  who  takes  a  serious 
interest  in  his  poultry  yard  and  who  plans 
to  make  his  labor  bring  profitable  returns 
will  clean  up  preparatory  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  stock  and  new  machinery. 

Successful  natural  rearing  of  chickens 
requires  convenient  facilities,  regular  at¬ 
tention,  and  often  tries  one’s  patience, 
while  artificial  methods  require  a  larger 
investment,  close  attention  and  more  care, 
but  are  more  commonly  used  where  large 
numbers  of  chickens  are  raised.  Many 
poultry  keepers  who  are  able  to  secure 
good  egg  yields  and  fair  hatches  make  a 
failure  of  brooding  chickens,  either  in  rais¬ 
ing  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  chickens 
hatched  or  in  failing  to  rear  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  birds  which  develop  into  good 
breeding  stock.  Brooding  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and  no  one  system 
has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  beginning  of  the  month  is  a  good 
time  to  see  that  the  litter  on  the  floor  is 
deep  enough.  This  use  of  litter  is  most 
important.  Straw,  shredded  corn  stalks, 
hay  or  leaves  serve  the  purpose.  It  should 
be  two  or  three  inches  deep  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season,  and  more  should  be 
thrown  in  as  the  first  becomes  broken  into 
fine  pieces.  It  is  always  good  to  keep 
hens  at  work  seeking  food.  Scatter  in  a 
little  millet  or  hemp  seed  to  act  as  an 
extra  inducement  to  scratch.  If  the  hens 
do  not  seem  prone  to  scratch,  omit  a  meal, 
so  they  will  be  forced  to  seek  for  food. 
Also  keep  an  eye  on  the  way  the  dry  mash 
is  going.  If  it  is  not  being  eaten  freely, 
cut  down  on  the  supply  of  grain. 

Two  other  things  outdoors  should  de¬ 
mand  your  attention  :  Eggs  to  be  used  for 
hatching  should  be  gathered  several  times 
a  day  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  be¬ 
tween  40  and  60  degrees.  Eggs  over  a 
fortnight  old  should  not  be  used.  If  one 
is  breeding  fancy  poultry,  the  first  of  this 
month  is  none  too  early  to  make  up  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  Although  delivery  may  not  be 
desired  until  March  or  April,  orders  for 
eggs  to  hatch  should  be  put  in  now. 

Whether  your  poultry  yard  is  small  or 
large,  your  ambitions,  professional  or  am¬ 
ateur,  you  will  not  be  able  to  go  far  with¬ 
out  an  incubator.  And  the  purchase  of  an 
incubator  should  be  given  serious  atten¬ 
tion  this  month.  Although  the  first  of 
March  is  early  enough  for  the  amateur  to 
start  them,  it  is  best  to  have  your  order  in 
now.  It  pays  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  incubator  question  before  purchasing. 
A  cheap  machine  is  false  economy. 

When  a  man  runs  an  incubator  he  puts 
all  his  eggs  in  one  nest,  as  it  were.  Then 
he  has  one  machine,  instead  of  a  number 
of  hens  to  look  after.  Very  little  work  is 
required,  and  that  not  of  an  arduous  na¬ 
ture,  but  painstaking  attention  to  details 
is  imperative.  Sitting  hens  will  tolerate  a 
certain  amount  of  neglect  because  they  are 
able  to  adjust  themselves  in  some  degree 
to  circumstances.  When  using  a  machine, 
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however,  all  the  intelligence  must  be  mani- " 
fested  by  the  operator. 

It  is  not  wise  to  buy  any  but  a  standard 
machine — such  a  machine  as  is  generally 
used  on  large  plants,  which  can  afford  to 
test  the  different  makes.  It  may  hold 
from  fifty  to  about  300  eggs.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  advisable  to  use  an  incu¬ 
bator  holding  at  least  120  eggs,  for  it  will 
require  no  more  attention  than  a  smaller 
one.  It  may  be  operated  in  a  cellar,  a 
room  in  the  house  or  an  outbuilding. 

If  the  amateur  decides  to  purchase  an 
incubator  and  operate  it  in  his  home  it  is 
well  for  him  first  to  consult  his  insurance 
agent;  otherwise  he  may  have  serious  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  collecting  his  insurance  money 
in  case  of  fire  from  any  cause.  It  is  true 
that  incubators  sometimes  get  afire,  al¬ 
though  almost  always  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  not  been  properly  cared  for,  and 
insurance  companies  exact  a  small  fee  for 
the  privilege  of  using  them. 

Chickens  hatched  during  the  winter 
should  be  brooded  in  a  poultry  house  or 
shed  while  the  outside  weather  conditions 
are  unfavorable ;  after  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  settled  they  should  be  reared  in 
brood  coops  out  of  doors.  Brood  coops 
should  be  made  so  that  they  can  be  closed 
at  night  to  keep  out  cats,  rats  and  other 
animals,  and  enough  ventilation  should  be 
allowed  so  that  the  hen  and  chickens  will 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

The  hen  should  be  confined  in  the  coop 
until  the  chickens  are  weaned,  while  the 
chickens  are  allowed  free  range  after  they 
are  a  few  days  old.  When  hens  are  al¬ 
lowed  free  range  and  have  to  forage  for 
feed  for  themselves  and  chicks  they  often 
take  them  through  wet  grass,  where  the 
chicks  may  become  chilled  and  die.  Most 
of  the  feed  the  chicks  secure  in  this  man¬ 
ner  goes  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body, 
whereas  feed  eaten  by  those  that  are  with 
a  hen  that  is  confined  produces  more  rapid 
growth,  as  the  chicks  do  not  have  so  much 
exercise.  Then,  too,  in  most  broods  there 
are  one  or  two  chicks  that  are  weaker  than 
the  others,  and  if  the  hen  is  allowed  free 
range  the  weaker  ones  often  get  behind 
and  out  of  hearing  of  the  mother’s  cluck 
and  call.  In  most  cases  this  results  in  the 
loss  and  death  of  these  chicks,  due  to  be¬ 
coming  chilled.  If  the  hen  is  confined, 
the  weaklings  can  always  find  shelter  and 
heat  under  her,  and  after  a  few  days  may 
develop  into  strong,  healthy  chicks. 


Brooder 


No.  3  Poultry  House — 2  units 


Setting  Coop 


Hodgson 

Portable 

Houses 


BROODER  can  be  operated  out-of-doors  in  zero  weather  with  little  attention  or  expense.  50  to  100  chicks. 
No.  3  POULTRY  HOUSE— Fitted  complete  for  60  hens— 8x20  feet.  $110.00.  First  pen,  $60.00  ;  additional 
pens,  $50.00  each.  Red  Cedar,  vermin-proof. 

SETTING  COOP  to  set  a  hen  in  and  brood  her  chicks.  $3.00. 

All  neatly  painted  and  quickly  bolted  together.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


\CRAFTSMAN  BLDG.,  6  EAST  39th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I 


Address  all  corre¬ 
spondence  to  Boston 


G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

“Everything  in  the  Bird  Line 
from  a  Canary  to  an  Ostrich” 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

1  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have 
on  hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


and  calendar  of  pure  bred  poultry;  70 
varieties  illustrated  and  described,  many 
shown  in  natural  colors.  Perfect  guide  to 
poultry  raisers — full  of  facts.  Low  prices 
on  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  Incubators 
and  brooders.  22  years  in  business.  You 
need  this  noted  book.  Send  10c  for  it-today. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  26,  Rheems,  Pa. 


Prise  Poultry 

Ducks,  Geese, Turkeys,  Pigeons,  Dogs 
that  have  won  the  leading  prizesat  Amer¬ 
ica's  largest  Pairs  and  Expositions.  Breeds 
reared  on  separate  farms.  Send  10c  forcol- 
or-plate  Poultry  Book,  how  to  make  money 
with  poultry;  house,  hatchfand  rear  ehicks; 
how  and  what  to  feed  for  eggs.  Every'fowl  selected  by  Licensed 
Poultry  Judges.  United  Poultry  Farms,  Box  71  Hope,  Indiana 


SV  THE  EXPRESSMAN 


BETTER-  rWlPYS 
HATCHED”'"' niV-IViJ 

11  Pure  Bred  Varieties 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Incubator  Capacity,  100,000 
Eggs.  Chick  Book  and 
Prices  FREE. 

P.nY  CH'CKs  the  CO-OPERATIVE 
DAP,FV“°r.p^  BREEDING  AND  HATCHING  CO. 

Box  H,  Tiro,  Ohio 


AT  YOUR  DOOR 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Beauty  and  Utility  Strain 

Are  beautiful  birds,  lay  lots  of 
eggs,  make  the  very  best  of  table 
poultry.  Choice  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  (I  no  not  sell  eggs  for 
hatching  or  baby  chicks). 


C.  II.  Latham. 


Box  HO 

I  jmcaster.  Mas  .< 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Know 
About  Poultry? 

Do  you  desire  reliable  information  regarding  the  best  breed  of  fowl 
to  suit  your  purpose? 

Are  you  in  doubt  about  the  kind  of  poultry  house  to  buy  or  build? 

Are  you  getting  the  most  from  your  chickens — can  their  laying 
qualities  be  improved? 

Do  you  want  to  know  where  clean  healthy  stock  can  be  obtained? 

If  we  can  help  you  by  answering  these  [or  any  other  poultry  questions,  our 
staff  is  at  your  service.  Write  to  the 

Manager  Poultry  Dept.,  House  &  Garden,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City 
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To  put  it  at  once  into  Half  a  Million  Farm  Homes 


THE 

COUNTRY 

GENTLEMAN 


The  big  $1.50  farm  paper, will 
be  mailed  to  you  3  months — 


13  WeeRs— 25  Cents 


The  Country  Gentleman  treats  farming  as  a  business — 
not  only  growing  stuff,  but  selling  it  at  a  profit — the  chief  end 
of  any  business. 

These  13  issues,  for  25  cents,  would  make  a  book  of  nearly 
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Free  Personal  Service 

Any  farm  question  that  puzzles  a  reader  of  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLE 
MAN  will  be  answered  personally  and  promptly  by  mail.  More  than 
100  practical  experts  are  at  our  call  to  render  this  free  personal  service. 
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The  house  set  on  a  high  hill 
usually  has  the  advantage 
of  a  magnificent  outlook 
and  invariaby  of  a  good 
approach.  If  that  ap¬ 
proach  is  through  the 
woods,  then  the  setting  is 
indeed  perfect.  In  ser¬ 
ried  battalions  the  sentry 
trees  stand  about  through 
the  rigors  of  the  winter, 
and  when  summer  sea¬ 
sons  come  they  hide  with 
their  foliage  the  house  as 
one  cherishes  a  jewel 


An  excellent  arrangement  creating  a  proper  center  of  interest  is  to  place  a  very  long  and  somewhat  massive  davenport  before  the  fire,  and  directly  behind 
a  table,  equally  long,  about  seven  feet,  and  ample  enough  to  hold  a  lamp  on  either  end  and  plenty  of  books  and  magazines 


The  Essentials  for  Making  a  Living-Room  Livable 

THE  PROPER  LOCATION  IN  THE  HOUSE— ITS  CENTERS  OF  INTEREST— THE 
NECESSITY  FOR  GOOD  LIGHTING  ARRANGEMENTS— METHODS  FOR  ADAPT¬ 
ING  OLD  PERIODS  TO  MODERN  USE— PAINTED  AND  WILLOW  FURNITURE 


Mary  McBurney 


Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Amee  A.  Jones 


THE  real  significance  of  the  living-room  and  drawing-room 
is  so  often  misinterpreted  by  being  carried  to  the  utmost 
extreme  that  it  is  interesting,  and  even  necessary,  to  lay  stress  on 
the  true  individuality  of  each.  The  drawing-room  is  usually  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  formal,  somewhat  uncomfortable  place  to  be  used  for 
entertaining,  and  to  be  avoided  at  genial,  intimate  moments.  It 
seems  to  lack  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  comfort  and  to  stand 
coldly  aloof  from  everyday  life.  I  have  seen  houses  where  people 
retreat  to  the  bedrooms  or  the  nursery  rather  than  try  to  make 
themselves  at  home  in  the  drawing-room,  and  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  their  doing  so  when  one  feels  the  cold  and  cheerless  atmos¬ 


phere  ;  curtains  are  drawn,  the  hearth — where  no  fire  ever  burns — 
is  bare  or  concealed  by  some  ornament ;  and  in  summer,  dreary, 
white  Holland  covers  deform  the  furniture.  It  should,  of  course, 
be  a  formal,  dignified  room,  well  carried  out  in  a  period  style  if 
possible,  especially  when  there  is  another  room,  a  library  or  morn¬ 
ing  room  for  general  day  use;  but  it  need  not  lack  either  in  com¬ 
fort  or  charm  because  of  its  formality;  in  fact,  great  emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  the  choice  of  comfortable  furniture  and  a  real 
fire  on  its  dignified  hearth !  And  also,  most  important,  the  sun 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  through  its  not  too  much  curtained 
windows,  while  a  great  stimulus  to  livableness  are  growing  plants- 
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make,  instead  of  mar,  a  room,  as  the 
lighting  arrangements.  Tables  with  good 
reading  lights,  and  all  lights  well  shaded ; 
those  on  the  walls  should  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly  and  always  concealed  by  carefully 
made  shields.  Nothing  perhaps  is  more 
inartistic  than  electric  bulbs  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  which  throw  the  light  in  the  one 
place  not  wanted.  Almost  as  important 
as  the  lighting  is  the  curtaining  of  the 
windows.  Light,  and  yet  more  light,  is 
generally  needed.  Thin  scrim  or  net 
across  the  glass  and  the  other  hangings 
pushed  well  back  with  a  formal,  simple 
valance  across  the  top  is  generally  safe ; 
clumsy,  overtrimmed  curtains  and  fancy 
lace  ones  shutting  out  light  and  air  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

The  walls  ordinarily  should  be  plain 
and  low  in  tone,  with  very  few  pictures, 
for  seldom  are  there  pictures  that  are 
good  enough  to  lend  beauty  and  distinc¬ 
tion  to  a  room  !  Paneled  walls,  which  are 
in  themselves  decorative,  simple  and  re¬ 
poseful,  really  need  no  pictures  at  all. 
The  structure  of  the  room,  the  main 

There  are  few  things  that  can  lend  such  an  air  of  charm,  and  can  make  instead  of  mar  a  room,  as  the  lighting  idea,  as  it  Were  should  be  of  SOlUe  One 

arrangements.  Devices  used  here  are  admirable — good  reading  lights  and  wall  brackets  shaded  period  which  Call  be  adjusted  and 


The  drawing-room  must  be  formal  and  yet  not  so  stiff  and  unnatural  as  to  make  the  guest  uneasy. 
Here  again  the  lights  should  be  well  shaded  and  an  air  of  general  repose  created 


and  fresb  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
living-room — the  very  words  suggest  informal¬ 
ity — is  the  place  for  family  and  friends  to 
gather  on  any  and  all  occasions — a  room  to  live 
in.  And  for  this  very  reason  it  is  often  abused 
by  being  made  too  personal,  too  expressive  of 
the  details  of  a  family’s  life,  the  details  which 
ought  correctly  to  belong  to  the  individual's  own 
apartment.  It  has  too  often  the  tendency  to 
contain  a  collection  of  everything,  rather  than 
to  be  a  unified  whole.  It  should,  of  course,  ex¬ 
press  the  person  or  persons  who  are  to  use  it, 
being  thoroughly  suited  to  their  tastes  and  per¬ 
sonalities  ;  and  it  must  be  made  essentially  com¬ 
fortable  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  not 
fail  in  dignity  and  repose.  There  must  be  a 
sense  of  harmony  in  form  and  color  and  ar¬ 
rangement.  Above  all,  there  should  be  plenty 
of  space  so  that  there  may  be  no  feeling  of 
overcrowding.  Most  pleasing  is  that  freedom 
from  too  many  things.  As  very  often  there  is 
no  other  suitable  place  for  the  purpose,  the 
living-room  must  be  made  for  entertaining,  as 
well  as  for  everyday  life,  and  then  the  necessity 
for  plenty  of  space  is  appreciated. 

For  daily  use,  a  room  that  can  be  entirely 
closed  so  that  privacy  is  secured  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  demands  it,  is  most  satisfactory.  It  never 
should  be  a  passage,  nor,  if  possible,  should  stairs  or  front  doors 
be  in  the  living-room,  for  then  it  is  open  to  strangers  and  ser¬ 
vants,  and  there  is  often  a  time  when  that  is  not  desirable. 

Two,  or  even  three  different  centers  in  the  living-room  are  ad¬ 
visable  :  the  fireplace,  primarily,  with  its  long  davenport  and  easy 
chairs ;  and  also  the  window  with  seats  and  desk,  bookcases  close 
by,  and  a  pleasant  view  of  the  outside  world.  These  two  centers 
for  different  times  of  day  and  year  are  almost  essentials. 

There  are  few  things  that  lend  such  an  air  of  charm,  and  can 


changed  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  the  family.  When 
carried  out  too  strictly,  the  room  becomes  stiff  and  unnatural,  as 
if  made  to  order  by  outside  means ;  yet  with  the  general  feeling  of 
a  period  seen  in  the  paneling,  the  main  pieces  of  furniture,  the 
fabric  and  design  of  the  curtains  and  upholstery,  there  is  a  strong 
framework  to  build  on.  This  will  hold  in  place  the  individual  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  owner  shown  in  all  the  minor  details. 

The  Jacobean — possibly  the  most  popular  period  now  used  for 
an  English  living-room — can  be  made  altogether  delightful  for 
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modern  use.  The  walls  are  of  dark,  sim¬ 
ple  paneled  oak,  and  are  better  without 
pictures  unless  one  is  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  some  old  English  master¬ 
piece  ;  then  nothing  could  be  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  to  see  it  set  un framed  into  a 
panel.  If  paneling  proves  too  expensive, 
there  are  other  ways  of  treating  the  walls 
suitably.  Tinted  plaster  in  gray  or  putty 
color,  with  a  simple  moulding  to  suggest 
panels,  is  always  good.  A  plain,  rough- 
textured  wall  paper  in  a  neutral  tone  can 
also  be  used,  or  even  a  canvas  finished 
in  verv  dull  gold.  Dark  oak  floors,  small  - 
paned  windows,  a  huge,  carved  or  Caen 
stone  fireplace,  and  architecturally  one 
has  a  delightful  setting.  The  furniture 
should  be  of  oak ;  the  chairs  carved,  with 
upholstered  seats  or  turned  with  coarse 
cane  inset — the  latter  are  simple  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  looking.  Before  the  fire 
is  a  very  long,  somewhat  massive  daven¬ 
port  and  directly  behind  it  a  table,  equally 
long — about  7  feet — and  so  ample  that  it 
can  hold  a  lamp  on  either  end  and  plenty 
of  books  and  magazines  as  well.  In 
choosing  such  a  table  one  should  guard 
against  too  elaborate  and  bulbous  an  un- 


Roominess  in  a  small  place  may  mean  elimination  of  furniture;  in  general,  however,  proper  arrangement  solves  the 
problem  as  here  where  the  davenport  is  drawn  away  from  the  fireplace 


Where  space  permits  roominess  can  also  be  created  by  setting  the  davenport  beside  the  fireplace.  By 
providing  a  light  at  one  end  comfort  to  a  reader  is  insured  ana  not  too  much  light  for  the  guest  opposite 


derstructure.  The  simpler  the  lines,  the  better,  especially  in  a 
reproduction.  Two  deep-seated  easy  chairs  drawn  up  before 
the  fire,  make,  with  the  sofa,  a  perfect  gathering-place.  A  small, 
gate-legged  table  can  be  brought  forward  and  used  for  tea,  and 
most  convenient  at  such  a  time  are  one  or  two  cane-bottomed 
stools  with  turned  oak  legs ;  near  the  fire  a  long,  low  chest  for 
wood  is  both  useful  and  decorative.  Nothing  perhaps  speaks  so 
of  age  and  the  home  life  of  centuries  as  the  chest,  the  oldest 
form  of  furniture.  Several  substantial  lacobean  chairs  matching 


the  stools  are  very  ornamental  against  the  walls, 
and  a  much-carved  cupboard — one  of  the  many 
beautiful  reproductions  made  now — gives  a 
sense  of  age  and  weight  to  a  room.  Placed  be¬ 
tween  the  windows  is  a  writing  table — no  small 
and  dainty  desk,  but  a  wide,  roomy  table  fully 
equipped  with  all  writing  materials  and  well 
lighted  by  two  oak  candlesticks  fitted  for  elec¬ 
tricity  and  with  shades  alike.  The  coloring  for 
such  a  room  should  be  rich,  no  light  nor  pastel 
tones,  and  the  textures  deep  and  heavy  in  feel¬ 
ing.  Appropriate  are  curtains  of  heavy,  blue- 
green  velvet,  finely  striped  in  a  darker  tone ; 
tapestry  coverings  in  the  same  color,  merging 
into  dull  browns  and  russets ;  and,  for  a  strong 
note  of  vividness,  yellow  or  orange  lamp  shades 
on  heavy  gold  carved  lamps.  For  fixtures,  gold 
carved  ones  in  the  oak-leaf  design,  with  shields 
of  heavy  silk  or  parchment,  are  suitable.  Other 
materials  can  be  used,  such  as  heavy  linen,  in  a 
good  Jacobean  design — large  and  striking — and 
rep  or  velour  or  a  very  strong  armure  would 
answer  for  upholstery.  The  floor  should  be 
covered  with  dark,  dull.  Oriental  rugs,  or,  if 
those  are  impossible,  with  a  plain  velvet  rug  of 
a  deep,  mahogany  brown  color.  Such  a  room 
would  stand  years  of  everyday  use  and  grow 
more  and  more  mellow  and  beautiful. 

For  another  type  of  living-room  to  suit  other  tastes,  is  a  very 
original  and  very  American-made  room.  It  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  for  a  country  than  a  town  house.  The  six-foot  wainscoting 
is  of  light  cypress  wood,  in  color  a  warm  gray.  Above  it,  the  wall 
is  covered  by  a  putty-colored  paper  of  rough  texture  slightly 
lighter  in  tone  than  the  wood.  Slightly  darker  than  the  wood  is  a 
large  velvet  rug,  covering  the  floor  within  2  feet  of  the  baseboard. 


'S'-  V  W  »  V.I.  l  ■.!£, 

Before  the  fireplace 
The  three  or  four 


-of  pale,  dull  blue  tiles — is  a  black  fur  rug. 
easv  chairs  are  somewhat  small  and  light  in 


By  some,  painted  furniture  is  considered  merely  a  hot- 
weather  medium,  whereas  it  can  readily  be  used  all  the 
year  round  in  certain  types  of  rooms 


Painted  furniture  may  be  used  in  a  purely  modern  American 
living-room,  its  color  and  form  and  decorative  detail  chosen 
to  suit  the  owner’s  individual  tastes 
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structure  and  covered  in  a  gray  and  blue  linen. 

The  gray  and  blue — that  rare  Chinese  blue — are 
subtily  related,  much  neutralized  in  tone,  and  the 
intricate  design  is  made  up  of  a  strange,  impos¬ 
sible  dragon  with  faint  touches  of  black  in  his  anatomy !  Instead 
of  the  usual  davenport  before  the  fire,  a  day-bed  is  drawn  up  a 
little  to  one  side,  the  frame  and  back  painted  the  dull  blue  and 
decorated  in  a  delicate,  black  design.  The  cushioned  seat  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  linen,  like  the  chairs. 

The  tables,  the  small  writing- 
desk,  and  two  or  three  chairs, 
all  of  rather  odd  shapes  and  with 
rush-bottomed  seats,  are  painted 
blue,  like  the  day-bed.  Two 
chairs  and  a  standard  lamp  ate 
lacquered  in  black,  and  one  odd, 
black  sofa  cushion,  are  all  used 
to  bring  out  a  striking  contrast. 

Another  lamp  is  of  white, 
crackle  ware  pottery,  and  both 
have  very  dull  orange  shades, 
one  with  black  fringe  and  gimp, 
the  other  covered  with  heavy 
filet  lace.  The  curtains  at  the 
French  windows  are  of  crinkled 
silk  of  a  dull,  faded  orange. 

Delicate  electric  fixtures  painted 
black,  with  small,  orange  shields, 
give  a  note  of  color  to  the  walls. 

The  portieres  are  of  the  same 
linen  as  the  upholstery,  or,  if  one 
should  prefer  it,  use  a  gray  vel¬ 
vet  as  near  in  tone  to  the  walls 
as  possible.  In  such  a  neutral- 
toned  room  the  bookcases  should 
be  curtained — the  orange  silk, 
for  example,  drawn  tight  under 
the  glass  doors.  Otherwise  the 
books  would  be  too  heavy  and 
varied  in  color.  The  painted 
furniture  and  light-toned  linen 
uld  be  delightful  for  a  room 
r  ich  used  in  hot  weather.  This  style  of  furniture  can  be  made 
to  order  in  many  different  forms  and  colors,  suited  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  taste,  and  makes  a  charming  and  distinctive  room.  The 
plainest  and  most  inexpensive  furniture,  but  of  good  lines,  can 
be  used  when  necessary,  painted  and  decorated  as  one  wishes,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  rather  high-priced  reproductions  of  peasant  furni¬ 
ture  used  in  the  room  described  above.  The  expense  can  be 


much  lessened  by  papering  tbe  entire  walls  and 
using  some  lovely  chintz  instead  of  the  linen  and 
silk.  The  effect  will  be  very  pleasing  and  the 
cost  comparatively  small. 

For  those  who  like  Colonial  rooms,  or  to  be  more  exact,  the 
American  adaptation  of  the  18th  Century  English  periods,  the 
problem  is  simplified,  as  so  many  families  have  inherited  and 
accumulated  in  one  way  or  another  much  mahogany  furniture. 

So-called  Colonial  architecture 
in  the  country  is  still  popular, 
and  the  living-room,  with  its 
white  paint,  low  ceiling  and  fig¬ 
ured  wall  paper,  is  in  excellent 
taste  in  such  a  house.  The  paper 
can  be  put  on  above  a  three-foot 
wainscot  and  finished  by  a  chair 
rail,  or,  if  preferred,  the  effect 
of  paneling  can  be  produced  by 
giving  the  plastered  walls  many 
coats  of  enamel  paint  and  di¬ 
viding  the  spaces  with  a  two- 
inch  moulding.  This  latter  treat¬ 
ment  has  much  more  dignity  and 
permanence,  as  well  as  beauty, 
than  any  wall  paper.  However, 
if  it  can  be  found,  for  it  is  a 
rarity  these  days,  a  good  Colo¬ 
nial  landscape  paper  is  appro¬ 
priate  ;  or,  possibly,  in  default 
of  this,  a  two-toned  stripe,  or  a 
green  and  white  stripe  is  in  good 
taste.  With  either  of  these  the 
curtains  should  be  of  a  plain 
fabric,  rep  or  taffeta  silk  or  vel¬ 
vet.  A  plain  carpet  will  set  off 
the  furniture  to  best  advantage 
and  not  clash  with  the  figured 
walls.  For  upholstery,  a  two- 
toned  damask  or  armure  with 
two  or  three  odd  chairs  in  a  con¬ 
trasting  color.  If  the  room  is 
paneled,  a  wider  choice  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Chintz  or  printed  linen — there  are  many  old-fashioned 
1 8th  Century  designs,  including  some  interesting  Chinese — can 
be  used  for  curtains  and  furniture  coverings.  In  mahogany  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  delightful  tables  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
substantial  library  tables  to  tiny,  round  ones  just  large  enough  for 
a  book  or  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  Medium-weight,  stuffed  furni- 
( Continued  on  page  114) 


A  rush  bottom  chair  of  such  a  set  is 
inexpensive,  comfortable  and  al¬ 
ways  decorative 


In  this  room  Chippendale  chairs  have  been  used  effectively  against  a  back 
ground  of  dull  gold  Japanese  paper  hung  with  Japanese  prints 


HIS  ANCESTRY  IS  OBSCURE  BUT  HE  IS  A  “SELF-MADE”  DOG— THE  MOST  VERSA¬ 
TILE  AND  BIGGEST  OF  ALL  THE  TERRIERS— HIS  POINTS,  MANAGEMENT  AND  CARE 


Andre  Norman 


IKE  most  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  the  Airedale’s  origin  is 
confused,  if  not  obscure ;  but 
only  a  pedant  would  cavil  at 
that.  To  those  who  know 
him  and  call  him  friend,  it  is 
enough  that  he  is. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  fact 
and  fiction  regarding  his  an¬ 
cestry.  however,  these  points 
may  be  noted  and  are  fairly 
well  agreed  upon.  The  streams 
and  vales  of  Yorkshire  were 
his  first  home  and  his  owners  were  the.  mining-folk  of  that  lo¬ 
cality,  who  were  looking  for  a  rough  and  ready  terrier  for  ratting 
and  fighting.  In  his  veins  is  the  blood  of  the  otter  hound — a  big, 
stiff-coated  water  dog;  a  good  deal  of  the  tan  and  grizzle  terrier 
stock;  probably  a  dash  of  bulldog  and  a  sprinkle  of  collie.  Thus, 
about  1880,  he  emerged,  a  stocky,  upstanding  water-terrier,  and 
at  once  created  a  sensation  in  the  dog  world.  At  first  a  trifle 
pugnacious — remember  he  was  bred  for  fighting — he  has  gained 
through  the  years  in  gentleness  as  well  as  in  fineness,  until  now 
he  stands  alone  as  the  biggest  and  best  of  terriers — the  all-round 
dog. 


A  typical  Airedale  should  weigh  between  40  and  45  pounds. 
This  fact  of  good  weight  is  a  most  important  one  with  the  Aire¬ 
dale.  In  the  early  days  of  the  breed  there  was  considerable  ob¬ 
jection  against  classing  him  with  the  terriers  at  all.  He  was  too 
big  to  “go  to  earth,”  it  was  said,  and  that  was  the  sine  qua  non 
of  the  terrier.  Even  to-day,  judging  from  the  specimens  at  the 
shows,  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  keeping  him  down  to  weight. 

As  regards  conformation,  the  head  should  be  long,  tapering 
down  smoothly  from  a  broad,  flat  skull  to  the  muzzle,  with  its  lips 
drawn  tight  over  the  big,  white  teeth,  which  are  extraordinarily 
even  and  firm.  The  eyes  are  dark  brown  and  full  of  terrier  ex¬ 
pression.  Small,  triangular  ears,  carried  rather  peaked,  are 
essential.  The  front  legs  must  be  as  straight  as  two  sticks,  ter¬ 


minating  in  firm  and  well-confined  pads.  His  chest  is  of  splendid 
depth,  running  narrowly  between  the  front  legs.  The  ribs  are 
well  sprung  and  the  body  is  cut  up  somewhat  in  the  loins.  The 
thighs  are  firm  and  strong,  with  the  hocks  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  tail  is  carried  gaily,  like  a  pennon. 

The  color  and  quality  of  the  coat  is  a  most  important  feature 
of  the  Airedale.  Rich  tan  on  the  head,  legs  and  all  underparts, 
and  a  blanket  of  blue-black  grizzle  on  top,  is  the  accepted  com¬ 
bination.  The  darker  the  ears  are,  the  better.  Puppies  are  black 
and  tan  at  birth,  with  quite  smooth  coats,  which  soon  become 
wiry  and  tough.  Any  tendency  to  curl  is  faulty.  Underneath 
this  top-coat  is  an  undervest  of  soft,  wooly  hair,  which  makes  the 
Airedale  practically  impervious  to  water.  This  soft  hair  easily 
catches  the  dirt  and  the  coat  is  apt  to  become  irregular  and  tufted. 
This  can  easily  be  remedied  with  a  stripping-comb,  or  even  with 
the  fingers,  which 


will  remove  all  su¬ 
perfluous  hair.  Care 
must  be  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  pull  out 
the  long  hair  on  the 
muzzle,  as  a  good 
beard  adds  to  the 
strong  appearance  of 
the  jaw. 

Summing  up  his 
points,  you  see  in 
the  Airedale  a 
grand,  strong  ani¬ 
mal  that  will  do 
anything  that  a  man 
will  ever  require  of 
a  dog.  He  is  with¬ 
out  a  peer  as  a 
worker  by  the 


waterside  alter 
water-rats,  m  u  s  k- 


A  good  specimen  of  the  Airedale,  with  all  the  typical 
points  of  the  breed 
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rats  or  otter ;  he  can  be  trained,  too,  as  a  first-rate  gun  dog 
to  do  the  work  of  the  pointer,  the  retriever  and  the  setter.  He 
has  also  been  frequently  used  in  coursing  hares.  I  have  before 
me  a  letter  from  a  sportsman  who  has  used  the  Airedale  as  a 
hunting  dog  in  India,  in  Australia,  in 
Japan  and  in  the  Rockies.  During 
his  travels  he  hunted  everything  up 
to  bears,  and,  as  he  says,  "the  only 
fault  with  the  dogs  was  that  they 
rushed  in  too  fast.” 

But,  with  all  his  versatility,  the 
Airedale  does  not  disdain  the  hum¬ 
bler,  domestic  side  of  life.  As  a 
watchdog  and  a  companion  for  the 
children  he  is  thoroughly  faithful, 
obedient  and  kind.  I  have  seen  one 
drawing  a  sleigh  in  Canada  and  en¬ 
joying  it  as  much  as  the  kids.  He  is 
noted  for  his  attachment  to  his  own¬ 
er,  and  is  self-contained,  even  re¬ 
served  in  manner.  He  is  far  from 
quarrelsome  with  other  dogs ;  yet 
once  started,  he  never  lets  up ;  he 
would  rather  die  than  turn  tail. 

Best  of  all,  in  the  eves  of  dog- 
owners,  he  is  possessed  of  an  iron 
constitution.  In  the  early  stages  of 
his  career  he  needs  very  little  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  when  once  grown  to 
strength,  he  can  stand  an  unlimited 
amount  of  rough  wear  and  tear.  He 
can  endure  any  climate,  and  is  now 
established  from  the  Klondike  to 
New  Zealand. 

Recently  the  German  army  formed 
several  dog  battalions  for  use  as 
lookouts  and  searchers  for  wounded  men.  It  was  found  that  the 
Airedale  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  sagacity,  but  because  of  his  nerve  and  strong  sense 
of  smell.  In  the  trials  among  the  German  police  dogs  it  was 
found  that  the  Airedales  scored  eighty-two  points  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  ninety,  and  clearly  established  their  superiority  over  every 
other  breed. 

At  a  public  exhibition  of  New  York  police  dogs  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  1908,  some  trained  dogs  were  tried  out  at  man- 
catching;  of  all  the  entrants  the  Airedale  was  the  quietest  and 


The  pups  are  naturally  robust  and  do  not  require  hot-house  methods  in  bringing 

them  up 


quickest  at  his  job,  and  carried  off  first  prize  with  great  ease. 

Stories  about  the  Airedale  are  as  numerous  as  flies  around  a 
sugar  barrel  in  summer  time,  but  the  one  about  the  dog  in  the 
Australian  bush  which  was  used  for  retrieving  parrots  is  as  good 

as  any,  and  rather  typical.  These 
birds,  which  are  a  nuisance  in 
Australia  by  reason  of  their  great 
numbers,  are  frequently  used  in  trap¬ 
shooting.  A  winged  parrot  is  as 
nasty  a  customer  as  a  cat  in  a  trap, 
for  he  has  very  strong  mandibles  and 
talons  like  a  hawk.  By  taking  hold 
of  the  wing  tip,  this  dog  managed  to 
bring  back  the  biting,  scratching 
cjuarrv  throughout  the  whole  after¬ 
noon  without  losing  his  temper  or 
once  “lying  down  on  the  job.” 

These  few  chapters  from  the  life 
history  of  the  Airedale  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  manner  in  which  the  breed 
has  adapted  itself  to  its  environment 
and  made  good  in  every  instance. 
No  doubt  they  could  be  duplicated 
many  times  over. 

.Regarding  the  care  of  the  Aire¬ 
dale,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
like  all  terriers,  he  is  essentially  an 
out-of-doors  dog.  A  well-known 
veterinarian  once  said  that  most  toy 
dogs  are  killed  by  kindness  and  most 
terriers  die  of  neglect.  Of  course, 
the  terrier  should  not  be  subjected 
to  hot-house  methods ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  mustn’t  be  treated  like  a 
bear.  All  a  healthy  terrier  needs  is 
a  dry,  clean  place  to  sleep,  food  and 
water  at  regular  hours,  and  as  much  exercise  as  he  wishes.  The 
country  owner  should  be  able  to  solve  all  these  matters  without 
difficulty,  but  for  the  city  man  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  By 
all  means  the  kennel  should  be  outdoors  in  a  sheltered,  dry  spot, 
and  kept  full  of  fresh  straw.  I  do  not  advise  chaining  under  any 
circumstances,  but  if  the  dog  shows  a  tendency  to  climb  fences 
a  convenient  runway  can  be  made  with  a  stout  wire  strung  along 
the  yard,  to  which  a  leader  is  attached  with  a  swivel.  This  will 
allow  the  dog  to  caper  up  and  down  to  his  heart’s  content.  If 
you  have  two  dogs,  the  chains  can  be  adjusted  so  that  they  can 
fraternize  easily. 

As  regards  feeding,  I  have  found  that  two  meals  are  sufficient 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the 
dog  not  used  for  heavy  work.  A  breakfast  of  cereal,  or  mush, 
with  milk,  and  in  the  evening  a  dinner  of  boiled  greens,  with  dog 
biscuit.  Meat  should  be  given  sparingly,  and  then  only  after  a 
thorough  boiling.  A  good  soup  bone  every  now  and  then  will 
serve  to  keep  his  teeth  in  good  condition,  and,  besides,  may  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  gnawing  more  expensive  household  furnishings. 
I  have  in  mind  right  now  a  pair  of  trousers  which  I  had  inad¬ 
vertently  left  in  the  way  of  a  six-months'  pup.  When  I  ex¬ 
amined  them  I  felt  like  offering  him  the  coat  and  vest  as  a 
bonus.  Too  much  washing  for  a  dog,  like  study  for  a  man,  "is 
a  weariness  of  the  flesh.”  It  is  apt  to  make  the  coat  thin  and 
dry,  instead  of  hard  and  thick.  It  is  better  to  use  a  stiff  brush 
every  few  days  and,  if  necessary,  a  comb  to  keep  out  snarls. 

By  all  means,  if  you  live  in  the  city,  take  your  dog  into  the 
country  over  week-ends.  There  is  no  better  companion  for  a 
walk,  and  the  way  he  goes  bounding  and  charging  over  the  fields, 
with  head  to  earth  and  tail  carried  high,  will  be  a  delight  to  your 
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eye.  So  popular  has  the  Airedale  been  that  he  has  gained  friends 
and  admirers  very  rapidly.  Naturally  there  have  been  Airedale 
clubs  both  in  England  and  in  this  country  which  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  exploit  the  breed.  The  dog,  however,  has  never  lost 
his  head  under  this 
attention,  and  has 
never  been  “cod¬ 
dled"  into  a  mere 
bench  favorite.  He 
is  too  virile  for  that. 

E  n  g  land,  of 
course,  claims  the 
early  champions  of 
the  breed,  but  of 
late  years  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  style  of  the 
native  American 
stock  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  by  degrees. 

Two  of  the  best 
dogs  now  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  however,  were 
recently  imported 
from  Engl  a  n  d, 


namely, 

Oorang 


As  a  friend  and  companion  he  is  without  a  peer;  he  will  do  anything  from 
playing  with  the  baby  to  hunting  bears 


Patrick 
and  York 
Rvburn  Swell.  Both 
are  wonderful  ter¬ 
riers,  and  carried 
all  before  them  in 
the  Old  Country. 

They  have  not  as 
yet  been  matched 
against  each  other 
on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  When 
they  are  put  to¬ 
gether  on  the  bench 
it  will  be  a  battle 
worth  watching. 

Dogs,  like  humans,  are  heir  to  certain  ills,  and  the  Airedale  is 
no  exception.  In  the  case  of  the  terrier,  small  ailments  will  not 
bother  him  very  much.  His  natural  robustness  will  throw  them 
off.  When  he  does  fall  sick  it  will  probably  be  a  more  serious 
complaint.  A  good  rule  to  keep  is  that  dogs  respond  readily  to 
the  same  treatment  as  humans,  although,  of  course,  medicine 
should  not  be  given  in  the  same  quantities.  Generally,  the  dose 
for  a  terrier  is  about  one-fourth  of  that  for  a  man.  It  is  not 
wise,  however,  to  rely  too  much  on  one's  medical  knowledge  or 
powers  of  diagnosis.  It  is  best  to  call  in  a  veterinary  at  once  if 
things  look  bad.  In  giving  the  dog  medicine,  hold  the  head  high 
and  make  a  little  pocket  by  pulling  out  the  lower  lip  at  the  side. 
Into  this  the  medicine  may  be  poured  from  a  spoon. 

Every  dog  owner  is  afflicted  with  visions  of  distemper  in  his 
dogs,  and  the  bete  noire  of  the  kennels  is  likely  to  break  out  at 
any  and  all  times.  Some  kennels  are  singularly  exempt  from  this 
disease;  others  are  hardly  ever  without  it.  It  is  the  most  in¬ 
sidious  of  the  germ  diseases  which  attack  the  dog.  Feeding 
utensils,  bedding,  water-vessels  are  all  likely  to  become  active 
agents  for  the  spread  of  the  malady.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  and 
constant  care  are  the  only  safeguards  against  it.  Distemper  is 
particularly  prevalent  among  puppies.  If  its  presence  is  sus¬ 
pected,  the  animal  should  be  isolated  and  examined  at  once  for 
any  signs  of  fever.  If  its  temperature  is  above  the  normal, 
ioi°  E.,  a  veterinary  should  be  sent  for  immediately.  In  any 
case,  vou  have  “locked  the  barn  door"  first. 


There  is  so  much  real  enjoyment  to  be  had  out  of  the  keeping 
of  dogs,  even  if  you  never  show  them,  that  it  seems  a  waste  of 
opportunity  for  the  man  in  the  country  not  to  establish  a  small 
kennel  for  breeding  purposes.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Airedale  is  an  ideal  dog  for  the  venture.  In 
selecting  a  spot  for  voiir  kennel,  the  requisites 
of  free  admission  of  sunlight,  pure  air,  free 
from  draughts,  dryness  and  drainage  facilities 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Every  outdoor  kennel 
should  have  a  run  attached,  surrounded  by  a 
wire  fence  about  five  feet  in  height.  A  cheap 
and  entirely  suitable  kennel  house  can  be  made 
from  a  stout  barrel  raised  above  the  ground  on  a 
couple  of  railroad  ties.  When  this  is  filled  with 
straw,  a  dog  could  wish  for  no  more  comfort¬ 
able  house.  More  elaborate  and  more  durable 
kennels  may,  of  course,  be  provided,  but  I  am 
speaking  now  for  the  beginner  on  a  small  scale. 

Breeding  Airedales  successfully  is  a  matter 
of  reading  all  you  can  about  the  dog,  and  then 
paying  the  best  price  you  can  afford  for  your 
parent  stock.  Most  dog  dealers  are  reputable 
men,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  amateur  can 
generally  rely  for  their  word  in  buying  from 
them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  register  your  pup¬ 
pies  with  the  American  Kennel  Club  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  this  connection,  a  recent  ruling  of 
the  A.  K.  C.  provides  that  after  1915  no  dogs 
will  be  registered  whose  parents  have  not  also 
been  previously  registered. 

If  you  are  going  in  for  showing  your  Aire¬ 
dales,  “condition"  will  be  your  first  care.  This 
is  of  two  kinds,  internal  and  external.  If  you 
have  been  taking  care  of  your  dog’s  diet  and  ex¬ 
ercise,  a  few  days  of  extra  attention  should 
make  him  physically  fit.  The  condition  of  the 
coat  is  quite  another  matter,  although,  of  course, 
general  physical  fitness  keeps  the  hair  growing 
properly.  But  the  coat  of  the  Airedale,  as  with 
all  wire-haired  dogs,  has  the  most  exasperating 
tendency  to  become  tufted  and  snarled.  If  you  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  grooming  your  dog  daily  with  brush  and  comb, 
then  the  task  of  preparing  him  for  the  bench  will  be  doubly  diffi¬ 
cult.  As  an  artificial  aid,  however,  the  following  application  will 
be  of  benefit: 

T  i  n  c  t  u  r  e  of 
cantharides,  j/2 
oz. ;  oil  of  nut- 
m  e  g,  y8  oz. ; 
lavender  water, 

10  ozs. 

This  mixture 
should  be 
rubbed  well  into  the  roots 
of  the  hair  daily.  As  a 
general  stimulant  for  the 
coat  and  also  as  a  prevent¬ 
ive  against  vermin,  kero¬ 
sene  oil  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing.  But  you  will  not 
want  to  keep  the  dog  in  the 
house  after  using  it.  The 
xAmerican  Kennel  Club 
does  not  allow  the  use  of 
scissors  or  knives  in  trim- 

( Continued  on  page  73) 


He  has  been  well  named  the  "biggest  and 
best  terrier 
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Lay  potsherds  over  the  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  seed  flat  to  insure 
proper  drainage 


ABOUT  the  most  exciting  thing  that  happens  during  the  first 
part  of  February  is  the  arrival  of  the  new  catalogues.  If 
the  seedsmen  would  only  send  out  the  same  catalogue  each  year, 
making  out  the  seed  order  would  be  a  much  simpler  undertaking. 
One  is  tempted  to  try  the  luscious  new  musk- 
melons,  pictured  in  full  colors,  in  preference  to 
the  variety  that  is  given  only  a  few  lines  of  cold, 
black  type,  even  though  the  latter  sort  may  have 
been  tried  and  found  satisfactory.  The  brand 
new  sort,  one  suspects  from  former  experiences, 
may  have  nothing  new  about  it  excepting  the 
name  on  the  packet ;  still,  one  can’t  be  sure,  and, 
according  to  the  printed  page,  it  is  so  fine  that 
one  hates  to  take  a  chance  on  missing  it.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  safer  to  depend  on  sorts  with 
which  you  are  familiar  for  your  garden,  and  to 
buy  these  new  things  only  in  amounts  large 
enough  to  give  them  a  fair  try-out.  Most  of  the 
standard  varieties  and  the  newer  sorts  which  all 
seedsmen  list  will  be  found  satisfactory  if  you 
get  good  seed — seed  that  will  not  only  show  a 
strong  percentage  of  germination,  but  that  has 
been  carefully  grown  from  selected  stock  and 
that  is  true  to  type.  Deal  onlv  with  firms  in 
which  you  have  confidence. 

Though  selecting  the  various  varieties  is  in¬ 
teresting,  the  problem  of  deciding  just  how  much 
to  order  is  as  important.  This  should  be  figured 
out  accurately  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  have 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  The  amount  of 
seed  or  the  number  of  plants  of  the  different 
vegetables  required  for  each  fifty  feet  of  row  is  approximately 
as  follows : 

Asparagus,  50;  beet,  100-150;  cabbage,  35 ;  cauliflower,  35; 
carrot,  )4  oz. ;  celery,  j/2  oz. ;  endive,  3/2  oz. ;  lettuce  (seed),  34 
oz. ;  lettuce  (plant),  50;  leek,  y2  oz. ;  onion,  y2  oz. ;  onion  (seed¬ 
ling),  150;  parsley,  34  oz. ;  parsnip,  34  oz. ;  peas  (smooth),  1  pt. ; 
peas  (wrinkled),  1  pt. ;  potato,  34  pk. ;  radish,  J4  oz. ;  salsify, 
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Y\  oz. ;  turnip,  34  oz. ;  French  broccoli,  35  ;  and  Swiss  chard,  Y\.  oz. 

For  late  or  tender  crops  the  following  applies:  Beans  (early), 
1  pt. ;  beans  (wax),  1  pt. ;  beans  (lima),  1  pt. ;  beans  (pole),  34 
pt. ;  beans  (pole  lima),  34  pt. ;  beets,  1  oz. ;  brussels  sprouts,  35  ; 
cabbage  (late),  25-35  i  carrot,  >4  oz. ;  cauliflower,  25  ;  corn,  y2  pt. ; 
cucumbers,  Rj  oz. ;  egg  plant,  25  ;  lettuce,  34  oz. ;  melons  (musk), 
34  oz.;  melons  (water),  34  oz. ;  peas  (late),  1  pt. ;  peppers, 
25;  pumpkin,  34  oz. ;  radish,  34  oz. ;  squash,  34  oz. ;  tomato, 
15-20  ;  turnip,  34  oz. 

If  you  know  how  many  rows  of  each  of  the  vegetables  you 
expect  to  plant  and  how  long  your  rows  are  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  figure  out  just  how  much  seed  you  will  need.  The 
proportionate  amount  of  seed  contained  in  a  package  of  the 
various  things  can  be  approximately  estimated  by  the  price 
per  ounce.  Of  those  seeds  that  are  cheap,  you  will  get  a 
larger  amount  in  the  package  than  of  the  high-priced 
sort. 

At  the  same  time  that  you  make  out  your  seed  order  the 
planting  plan  for  the  garden  should  be  made.  Take  the 
sketch  of  the  place,  drawn  to  scale,  that  you  made  last  month, 
and  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  draw  an  outline  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  making  it  as  large  as  is  convenient,  so  that  a  foot  of  space 
in  it  can  be  plainly  shown.  Usually  it  is  more  convenient  in  the 
garden  in  which  many  things  are  to  be  grown,  to  run  the  rows  the 
short  way  of  the  garden.  It  facilitates  the  weeding  later. 

In  arranging  the 
different  crops  in  the 
plan,  they  should  be 
placed  with  regard  to 
convenience  in  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating, 
tand  to  putting  in  the 
succession  or  follow¬ 
up  crops,  which  will 
occupy  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son  the  places  in  the 
garden  which  have 
been  cleared  of  ear¬ 
lier  crops.  The  very 
first  classes  of  things 
to  go  into  the  garden 
are  the  hardy  plants, 
such  as  cabbages,  beets 
and  lettuce  and,  a  lit¬ 
tle  later,  cauliflower, 
and  such  cold-weather 
seeds  as  onions,  par¬ 
snips,  salsify,  rad¬ 
ishes,  spinach. 

Beginning  at  one 
end  of  the  plan,  put 

down  the  various  vegetables  as  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they 
will  be  planted  as  possible.  The  amount  of  space  each  item  will 
require  should,  of  course,  be  drawn  in  to  scale.  It  is  not  im¬ 
portant,  however,  to  show  on  the  plan  the  length  of  the  row,  and, 
therefore,  a  vertical  line  may  be  drawn  through  the  plan  or 
through  as  much  of  it  as  will  be  available  for  the  second  planting 
and  for  the  succession  crops. 


WHAT  TO  DO 
FEBRUARY 


IN 


6th — Consult  your  garden 
plan,  and  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  given  there  make  out 
the  seed  order. 

13th — It’s  about  time  to  get 
your  frames  ready.  Work  this 
afternoon  would  complete  the 
job. 

20th — If  your  Hats  are  made, 
start  your  seeds  to-day.  Mak¬ 
ing  Hats  takes  but  little  time 
and  the  planting  can  be  finished 
before  supper. 

27th — Measure  your  garden 
plan  by  the  table  given  here  so 
that  the  planting  can  be  carried 
out  systematically. 
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Where  space  is  very  limited,  “inter-planting,”  or  planting  two 
crops  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  will  be  used  and  out  of 
the  way  by  the  time  the  other  one  will  want  the  whole  space,  may 
be  employed  to  great  advantage.  In  this  way,  lettuce  may  be 
planted  between  cabbages,  either  between  the  cabbage  plants  or 
between  the  rows,  if  they  are  far  enough  apart ;  and  again,  later, 
between  hills  of  pole  beans  and  tomatoes.  Radishes  may  be 
planted  between  rows  of  carrots ;  one  row  of  turnips  and  two 
rows  of  radishes  between  rows  of  tall  peas.  Carrots  are  some¬ 
times  sown  between  rows  of  onions  in  June;  sweet  corn  may  be 
started  in  the  middle  of  the  furrows  between  rows  of  early 
potatoes ;  squashes  may  be  planted  or  set  out,  from  paper  pots, 
between  rows  of  early  peas  or  beans  which  have  been  set  pur¬ 
posely  far  apart.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
which  the  gardener  may  use  in  accomplishing  what  must  become 
his  aim — namely,  to  make  his  particular  plot  of  ground  yield  the 
utmost  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

With  the  seed  order  made  out  and  safely  sent  off,  the  thoughts 
and  the  activities  of  the  gardener  must  be  turned  at  once  to 
making  preparations  for  giving  such  seeds  as  must  be  started 
early  in  heat  the  proper  conditions  to  thrive  and  produce  strong 
plants.  Unless  there  is  a  small  greenhouse  on  the  place,  the  hot¬ 
bed  and  coldframe  used  in  combination  offer  the  most  effective 
means  for  this  early  gardening.  If  the  frames  were  properly  pro¬ 
tected  last  fall  there  should  be  little  or  no  frost  in  them.  It  is 
time  now  to  get  both  the  hotbeds  and  coldframes  ready  for  use. 
While  the  latter  may  not  be  required  for  some  weeks  yet,  the 
sooner  the  ground  can  be  got  into  condition  for  working  and 
warming  up,  the  better.  See  to  it  first  of  all  that  your  sashes  are 
in  repair  and  tight,  and  patch  any  holes  that  may  be  starting  in  the 
mats. 

The  vital  part  of  a  hotbed  is  the  manure  used  to  furnish  heat. 
Unless  it  is  of  the  right  kind  and  used  in  the  right  way,  the  bed 
will  be  more  or  less  of  a  fizzle,  no  matter  how  much  care  you  may 
take  with  the  soil  and  seed  and  watering.  Horse  manure,  and 
especially  that  from  livery  stables  or  other  places  where  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  fed  a  good  deal  of  grain,  ferments  very  rapidly  when 
kept  in  a  heap,  and  this  fermentation  creates  a  surprising  amount 
of  heat.  If  thrown  into  an  ordinary  loose  pile  and  left  there,  the 
heat  will  be  generated  so  rapidly  that  the  mass  will  soon  be  burned 
out  or  “fire-fanged.”  What  is  wanted  to  maintain  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  a  hotbed  is  a  slow,  steady  heat.  In  order  to  secure  this, 
the  manure  must  be  stored  first  in  a  compact  heap,  each  layer 
thoroughly  tramped  down,  and  preferably,  to  save  work  in  hand¬ 
ling,  made  near  the  bed  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  If  it  is  packed 
correctly,  the  little  snow  or  rain  which  may  fall  on  it  before  it  is 
used  will  be  beneficial,  rather  than  harmful.  The  heap  should  be 
kept  at  all  times  moist ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  pour  a  few  buckets 
of  water  upon  it,  especially  on  the  center.  A  week  or  ten  days 

after  the  heat  has 


been  made  and  it  is  fermenting  thoroughly  it  should  be  forked  over. 
Also  apply  water  to  any  parts  of  it  which  may  have  become  dried 
out.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  pile  should  be  in  a 
state  of  active  fermentation  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  it  is  hot 
and  steaming  wherever  you  take  out  a  forkful.  For  best  results 
a  certain  amount  of  bedding  or  short  straw  should  be  mixed  with 
the  manure.  If  it  seems  to  be  lacking,  mix  leaves,  straw  or  some 
other  absorbent. 

While  the  manure  is  being  got  into  condition  the  frames  should 
be  cleaned  out  and  the  necessary  repairing  attended  to.  If  the 
old  manure  from  last  year's  hotbed  is  still  there,  remove  it  and 
save  it,  under  cover,  for  use  in  connection  with  plants  that  you 
start  and  for  transplanting  work  later  in  the  garden,  as  it  is  in 
ideal  shape  for  these  purposes.  Six  inches  of  soil  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  thrown  up  into  one  end  of  the  frame ;  then  put  in 
the  manure  from  15"  to  30"  deep,  according  to  the  climate  of  your 
locality  and  what  the  bed  is  to  be  used  for  (24"  will  usually  be 
enough).  Tramp  it  down  firmly  and  evenly.  Over  this  spread 
the  soil  which  has  been  removed,  and  then  do  the  same  with  the 
corner  which  has  not  before  been  dug  out.  If  the  hotbed  frame 
is  large  enough  for  several  sashes  it  will  be  wiser  to  put  an  extra 
amount  of  manure  under  one  or  two  of  them,  so  that  a  higher 
temperature  may  be  maintained  for  tender  plants,  such  as  to¬ 
matoes,  egg-plants  and  peppers.  Even  where  the  same  amount 
of  manure  is  put  under  all  the  frames,  a  partition  of  thin  wood  or 
of  cardboard  may  be  inserted,  so  that  one  of  the  frames,  by  being 
given  less  ventilation,  may  be  kept  at  a  higher  temperature.  As 
soon  as  the  soil  over  the  manure  is  sufficiently  dried  out  and  mel¬ 
lowed  it  should  be  finely  pulverized  and  raked  thoroughly.  It  is 
best  to  leave  the  bed  to  heat  for  a  few  days  before  planting. 

By  the  time  you  have  these  things  done  and  everything  in 
readiness  for  planting,  your  supply  of  seeds  will  likely  have- 
arrived.  Go  over  the  packets  and  pick  out  for  starting  at  once,, 
beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  early  celery  and  lettuce ;  also  Spanish 
onions  if  you  intend  to  grow  them  from  seedlings.  If  you  are 
planning  to  do  this  work  upon  a  Saturday  afternoon,  take  the 
second  or  third  Saturday  in  February,  according  to  the  date  on 
which  it  is  usually  safe  to  begin  planting  outside  in  your  vicinity. 
The  actual  work  of  planting  the  seeds,  if  one  has  everything  in> 
readiness,  will  take  but  a  few  minutes. 

Some  gardeners  make  a  practice  of  sowing  the  seed  directly  into* 
the  soil  of  the  frame.  In  exceptional  instances  this  may  be  of 
advantage,  but  generally  it  will  be  better  to  sow  them  in  home¬ 
made  flats,  which  can  be  cut  easily  from  soap  boxes.  They  should' 
be  a  couple  of  inches  deep  for  starting  the  seed,  but  if  you  expect 
to  use  them  later  for  transplanting,  they  may  be  made  three  inches 
deep  and  filled  only  partly  full  of  soil  for  seed  sowing.  The  soil 
used  should  be  made  very  light  and  porous,  by  mixing  with  the 
garden  soil  sifted,  rotted  sod,  chip  dirt,  or  any  similar  light 
( Continued  on  page  114) 


Cut  the  flats  from  ordinary  soap  boxes;  one  box  usu¬ 
ally  furnishes  enough  for  three  flats 


Over  the  drainage  shown  on  opposite  page  place  well- 
pulverized  soil  and  sow  seed  lightly 


After  plants  have  attained  a  growth,  as  here,  thin  them  out*, 
planting  the  strongest  of  the  remainder  in  another  flat 


Away  to  the  far  horizon  stretches  endlessly  the  green-brown  prairie,  or  the  sea  of  reeds  and  rushes  of  the  marsh,  desolate,  forlorn,  monotonous. 
Yet  in  its  distances  the  wildfowl  breeding  ground  is  majestic;  in  its  silences,  pierced  now  and  again  with  bird  cries,  awesome  and  serene 


Through  Wildfowl  Breeding  Grounds 

THE  WASTE  SPACES  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  WHERE  WILD  BIRDS  FIND  A  HOME  TO  REAR  THEIR  YOUNG- 
MATING  TIME  IN  THE  MARSHES  AND  MUSKEGS— A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  NATURAL  PRESERVES 


Herbert  K.  Job 

State  Ornithologist  of  Connecticut 
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WHERE  go  the  wildfowl  to  breed,  those  wedges  of  honking 
geese,  high  overhead;  those  lines  and  masses  of  swiftly- 
moving  ducks  that  skirt  our  shores  or  drop  into  our  streams  and 
lakes  on  their  swift  journey  northward  in  the  early  spring? 

As  a  class,  our 
American  w  i  1  d- 
fowl  are  loyal  to 
the  call  of  the 
North.  A  f  e  w 
kinds,  notably  the 
wood  duck  ancl 


much  the  North  as  the  Northwest.  Though  a  few  species,  par¬ 
ticularly  scoters,  eiders,  and  the  oldsquaw,  follow  the  North-At- 
lantic  coast  line  to  their  distant  breeding  grounds,  the  majority 
of  them  strike  across  the  land  somewhere  and  hie  them  to  the 
marshes,  pools 
and  muskegs  of 
the  Northwest  in¬ 
terior,  even  many 
species  that  in 
winter  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  maritime. 


<On  an  island  lake  in  Saskatchewan  the  fluffy  nest  of  a 
wild  Canada  goose  in  dry  stony  land  in  the  grass 

black  duck,  breed  South  as  well  as  North, 
and  a  few  others  occasionally.  But  the  ma¬ 
jority  find  annual  attraction  in  the  northern 
wilds.  Creatures  of  habit,  they  are  impelled 
by  the  ways  of  past  generations  to  seek  out 
again  the  place  of  their  birth. 

There  is  a  strange  thing  about  this  habit : 
Tthe  rendezvous  of  tbe  wildfowl  is  not  as 


Soft  reeds  picked  out  with  down — the  nest  of  the 
toothsome  mallard  duck  by  the  prairie  slough 


The  nest  of  a  lesser  scaup  duck  fashioned  about  like 
an  ark  of  bulrushes  and  hidden  by  tall  reeds 

There  we  find  them  in  May,  swimming  by 
pairs  in  the  sloughs,  in  beautiful  nuptial 
'plumage,  or  settled  down  for  the  summer 
to  breed. 

The  southern  edge  of  this  region  is  the 
prairie  country  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota.  To  the  north  it  includes  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  thence 
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A  wedge  of  honking  scoters  migrating  from  the  morasses  of  the  north.  Their  nesting  habits  are  peculiar — the  female  buries  her  eggs  in  the  loam  beneath  a  tangle 
of  vines  and  grass  until  all  are  laid,  then  she  uncovers  them,  builds  a  nest,  and  lines  it  with  down  picked  from  her  breast 


north  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  even  the  lands  and  islands  further 
north ;  likewise  the  marshy  portions  of  Alaska.  Around  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  and  at  the  deltas  of  the  Arctic  rivers  are  notable  breed¬ 
ing  areas  of  marsh  and  muskeg.  Not  all  of  the  great  area,  by  any 
means,  is  breeding  ground,  for  much  of  it  is  forested  or  rocky  and 
unsuitable  for  ducks  and  geese.  But  scattered  over  it  are  locali¬ 
ties  enough  of  the  right  sort  to  produce  an  enormous  number  of 
fowl. 

On  my  first  exploration  in  North  Dakota  I  started  out  on  a 
six-weeks’  tour  with  guide, 
double  rig  and  camp  outfit.  Not 
everywhere,  by  any  means,  did 
we  see  fowl.  Some  days  we 
drove  forty  miles  over  the  dry, 
perfectly  flat  prairie;  some¬ 
times  on  roads,  again  on  mere 
trails  through  the  short,  dry 
prairie  grass,  without  meeting  a 
duck.  Then  we  would  see,  per¬ 
haps,  a  series  of  shallow, 
marshy  pools,  with  grass  or 
rushes  growing  from  the  water. 

There  we  pitched  our  tent  and 
spent  the  night.  The  water  was 
usually  about  knee-deep.  As  I 
beat  through  the  grass  at  the 
edge  or  waded  out  to  the  clumps 
or  areas  of  rushes,  a  female 
duck  would  flutter  from  the 
tangle  at  my  feet  and  reveal  her 
carefully  concealed,  down-lined 


nest  and  in  it  a  hatful  of  eggs,  usually  from  eight  to  eleven. 

On  that  first  jaunt,  the  first  duck’s  nest  that  I  discovered  was 
a  pintail's,  by  the  shore  of  such  a  pool,  or  “slough,”  as  it  is  called. 
The  second  nest  was  revealed  a  few  moments  later,  when  I  waded 
out  toward  some  rushes,  and  a  big  gray  canvasback  sprang  from 
ber  “ark  of  bulrushes”  and  went  fluttering  over  the  water.  In 
another  slough  a  few  days  later  I  saw  eleven  species  of  wild 
ducks  swimming  in  pairs;  and  I  was  able  to  locate  many  of  their 
nests  in  the  slough  or  in  the  prairie  grass  adjoining. 

Other  favorite  breeding  loca¬ 
tions  in  such  regions  are  dry 
islands  in  the  larger  lakes  ;  some¬ 
times  partly  stony,  overgrown 
with  weeds,  grass  and  low 
bushes.  Years  ago  I  happened 
upon  a  group  of  small  islets  of 
this  character,  where,  on  the 
landing  of  our  party  from  a 
boat,  dozens  of  ducks  fluttered 
off  their  nests,  and  even  some 
wild  Canadian  geese. 

Another  remarkable  island 
was  in  a  large  lake  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  This  was  a  grassy  island 
about  half  a  mile  long,  and  the 
grass  was  full  of  nesting  ducks. 
One  day  we  flushed  sixty  of 
them  from  their  nests.  Next 
year  one  of  my  party  went  there 
with  another  ornithologist  to 
( Continued  on  page  1 1 5 ) 


A  Louis  XVI  bedroom,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Watteau  woman  expressed  in  its  detail  of  cane  and  carved  furniture  and  paneled  walls.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
mistress  failed  in  her  arrangement  of  bedcovers,  for  even  by  such  minute  mistakes  can  the  effect  of  a  good  room  be  spoiled 


THEIR  FURNISHINGS  AND  DECORATIONS  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPANTS— THE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  MEN— THE 
GRANDMOTHER’S  ROOM— WHAT  THE  GUEST  ROOM  SHOULD  EXPRESS— GENERAL  RULES  FOR  BEDROOMS 


Agnes  Foster 


IS  there  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  a  woman  is  so  completely 
herself  as  in  her  bedroom?  It  is  her 
little  domain,  and  there  she  is  su¬ 
preme.  And  it  is  usually  her  dream 
to  make  it  an  expression  of  her¬ 
self,  if  so  complex  a  thing  as  a 
woman  can  be  expressed — even  to 
herself.  So  milady  dreams  of 
what  she  will  do  with  that  room, 
and  the  whole  gamut  of  possible 
schemes  passes  through  her  ambi¬ 
tious  head. 

Who  of  us  has  not  formed  a 
resolution  in  those  early  hours  that 
this  year  the  curtains  shall  be  rose, 
a  gay  rose?  We  are  tired  of  those 
•dull,  old,  blue  ones.  Or  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  ones  are  a  matter  of  little  in¬ 
terest,  we  promise  ourselves  that 
in  our  next  apartment  our  bed¬ 
rooms  shall  be  mauve  with  a  little 
3'ellow,  say,  or  in  the  spring  we’ll 
repaper  the  wall  with  a  gray  stripe. 

Maybe  we  will  call  in  a  decorator 
to  suggest  the  change,  but  deco¬ 
rators  will  all  tell  the  same  story — 
that  a  woman  is  never  less  docile 
and  pliable  than  in  the  matter  of  For  a  business  woman,  a  room  of  more  severe  lines — no  frippery,  no 
her  bedroom.  dust-catchers,  the  sort  of  room  for  a  small  city  apartment 


And  as  to  men's,  it  is  generally 
settled  thus:  “No  frippery,  if  you 
please,  madam.  No,  I  hate  pink. 
And  I  don’t  want  the  kind  of  cur¬ 
tains  that  blow  out  the  window.” 
The  decision  is  indisputable. 

The  rule  does  not  hold  that  be¬ 
cause  a  woman  is  blond,  blue-eyed, 
with  light  curls,  that  her  room  is 
pale  pink  and  blue,  but  the  general 
furnishing  of  her  bedroom  will  lead 
you  to  suspect  the  curls  and  the 
blue  eyes.  So,  for  this  dainty  lady 
— and  there  are  hundreds  of  her 
kind— let's  plan  a  suitable  room : 
small  in  scale,  a  favorable  setting 
for  her  Watteauesque  self.  Wat¬ 
teau  !  What  could  be  better  than  a 
Louis  XVI  bedroom? 

The  walls  can  be  treated  either 
one  of  two  ways;  the  simpler  meth¬ 
od  is  to  panel  them  and  paint  the 
woodwork  cream ;  or  they  may  be 
paneled  in  damask,  with  a  buff 
background  and  rose  figures.  The 
woodwork  inclosing  the  rather 
large  panels  would  be  painted 
cream.  At  the  windows  two- 
toned  taffeta  hangings  of  rose  and 
buff,  or  a  less  expensive,  soft  silk 
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fabric.  These  are  rich,  but  unobtrusive.  It  is  the  wall  paneling 
that  must  be  given  prominence  with  a  graceful  pattern  of  flowers 
and  arabesques.  Against  the  glass  could  be  thin,  scrim  curtains, 
used  both  to  soften  the  light  and  to  preserve  the  silk  from  the 
direct  sunlight.  On  the  floor  would  be  a  small-figured  velvet 
carpet  of  deeper  rose. 

The  furniture,  of  course,  would  be  a  Louis  XVI  design — cane 
and  carved  wood  of  a  rich,  deep  cream.  Nothing  is  more  lovely 
than  a  piece  of  period  furniture  when  the  workmanship  is  excel¬ 
lent,  the  carving  to  the  least  detail  consistent  and  carefully 
wrought.  And  nothing  is  worse  than  a  bad  reproduction  of  a 
period  piece — witness  the  horrors  of  Louis  XV  “parlor  suites” ! 

A  dainty  little  table  of  Adam  design  fits  in  well  with  this 
scheme.  These  two  styles  mix  amicably.  The  chairs  should  be 
of  carved  wood  and  cane,  reproducing  the  details  of  the  beds  and 
the  pretty  dresser.  Between  the  beds  could  be  placed  a  stand,  a 
composite  of  Adam  and  Louis  XVI.  On  it  could  be  placed  a  gold 
lamp  with  a  rose  shade,  decorated  with  a  garland  of  vari-colored 
flowers. 

Here  and  there  in  such  a  room  would  have  to  be  touches  of 
blue — some  of  the  chairs  upholstered  in  a  blue  stripe  brocade,  re¬ 
lieving  the  feeling  of  too  rosy  an  atmosphere.  In  short,  such  a 
room  would  have  the  spirit  of  a  nosegay  plucked  from  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Trianon.  In  furnishing  and  decoration  it  creates  the 
personality  of  the  dainty  feminine  type. 

An  extremely  different  type  from  this  is  the  bedroom  for  the 
business  woman.  She  shares  with  men  the  abhorrence  of  frip¬ 
pery  and  dust-catchers.  In  the  modern  apartment,  space  is  at  a 
premium,  and  one  has  much  to  adjust.  In  fact,  acquire  the  habit 
of  elimination,  rather  than  accumulation :  it  will  help  to  make 


the  bedroom  the  easy  resting-place  it  should  be  in  an  apartment. 

There  may  be  in  the  room  an  unnecessary  door  or  a  window 
with  an  unpleasant  outlook;  if  so,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  large- 
figured  damask  or  a  less-expensive  rep,  hung  in  plain,  straight 
folds,  forming  a  rich  background  for  the  dull-finished  wooden 
bed.  The  lines  of  the  room  are  severe,  dignified  and  restful ;  a 
retreat  that  promises  solace  to  the  overtaxed  nerves  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  woman. 

The  walls  could  have  a  striped  paper  of  gray,  and  the  colors  of 
the  damask,  the  carpet  and  the  bedspread  could  desirably  be  Sax¬ 
ony  blue  with  rose,  dull  green  and  corn  colors  that  combine  so 
beautifully  with  it.  There  is  a  feeling  of  perfect  sanitation,  per¬ 
fect  repose  and  richness,  which  it  would  seem  are  the  chief  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  bedroom. 

A  small  dressing-table  with  a  triple  mirror,  a  good-sized  chif¬ 
fonier,  and,  in  lieu  of  a  cheval  glass,  a  mirror  set  in  the  door,  a 
combination  that  answers  the  purpose  of  a  large  bureau.  Espe¬ 
cially  when  closets  are  so  small  as  in  city  apartments,  one  needs 
a  large  chiffonier.  A  compact  desk,  a  little  sewing-table,  a  couple 
of  straight  chairs  and  one  comfortable  upholstered  chair  done  in 
blue  velour,  would  complete  the  room. 

At  the  windows,  linen  hangings,  repeating  the  colors  of  the 
damask — the  linen  possibly  striped  with  black — are  effective. 
These  same  stripes  can  be  appliqued  onto  a  heavy,  linen  bed¬ 
spread,  which  makes  a  handsome  and  quite  serviceable  covering. 

Often  a  business  woman’s  bedroom  has  to  serve  also  as  a  sit¬ 
ting-room,  so  it  is  best  to  keep  to  rather  dark  tones  and  to  make 
as  little  of  a  feature  as  possible  of  the  bed  as  a  bed.  Maybe  a  brass 
or  iron  bed  is  preferred ;  in  which  instance,  of  the  two  a  white 
iron  bed  of  good  lines  is  preferable  to  the  glittering  bed  of  brass, 


The  comfortable  armchair  before  the  fireplace  and  the  well-equipped  dressing-table,  with  its  triple  mirror,  will  be  appreciated  by  guests.  There  is  an  interesting  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  radiator  that  suggests  a  successful  way  of  hiding  this  ugly  feature 
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which  is  invariably  commercial  looking  and  unpleasantly  reminis¬ 
cent  of  St.  Lawrence’s  gridiron.  The  popularity  of  brass  beds,  we 
may  be  thankful,  is  on  the  wane.  They  make  an  ostentatious  dis¬ 
play,  whereas  there  is  a  seemliness  to  a  white  iron  bed,  as  a  bed, 
that  the  brass  lacks. 

A  Colonial  bedroom  is  a  joy  to  furnish,  since  such  remark¬ 
ably  good  reproductions  are 
made.  Then,  too,  many  of  us 
are  proud  possessors  of  at 
least  one  heirloom,  and,  mak¬ 
ing  this  our  piece  de  resist¬ 
ance — providing  it  is  worthy, 
of  course — we  build  up  a  room 
with  more  knowledge  than 
when  we  attempt  any  other 
period.  For  the  Louis  lived 
such  a  long  time  ago,  and  we 
have  little  knowledge  as  to 
where  the  Brothers  Adam 
placed  their  masterpieces. 

Doubtless,  the  Colonial  has 
been  overdone,  and  sometimes 
those  who  inherit  an  ugly 
Colonial  empire  table  have  not 
the  courage  to  pack  it  away 
in  the  attic.  By  itself,  the  Co¬ 
lonial  is  often  harsh  and  too 
sparse,  therefore  the  use  of  a 
French  chintz  gives  an  air  of 
vivacity  and  cheeriness.  Nothing 
is  more  successful  than  this  com¬ 
bination. 

In  a  Colonial  room  the  bed  is 
preeminent.  There  are  many 
really  lovely  types.  For  the  larger 
room,  the  high  poster  with  its 
valance  is  preferable :  but  for  the 
small  room,  the  low  posters  cut  a 
room  up  less,  and  still  give  the 
old-fashioned  air  that  is  such  a 
charming  background  for  many 
women. 

There  are  many  ways  to  treat 
a  four-poster.  If  the  other  hang¬ 
ings  in  the  room  are  of  a  vari-col- 
ored  cretonne,  it  is  wiser  to  keep 
the  valance  and  cover  white  or 
cream.  This  gives  the  bed  a  rest¬ 
ful  air  and  does  not  detract  from 
the  well-turned  posts.  If  the  room, 
is  simple  and  in  monotone,  a 
gay,  old-fashioned  chintz  valance 
can  be  used  to  good  effect.  If  a 
striped  cretonne  is  used  else¬ 
where,  by  using  a  plain  fabric  on 
the  bed  and  edging  it  with  strips 
of  the  cretonne,  a  striking  effect 
is  attained.  Above  everything,  avoid  making  the  bed  look  fussy. 

In  a  room  where  much  mahogany  is  used  it  is  rather  distinctive 
to  place  a  few  pieces  of  wicker  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  ma¬ 
hogany  to  offset  the  rather  monotonous  effect  of  the  latter.  Or 
else  use  some  decorated  furniture — two  chairs  and  a  small  table 
will  give  much  relief  to  an  otherwise  monotonous  room.  There 
are  lovely  little  black  chairs  with  rush  seats,  and  on  the  splats  at 
the  back  is  a  prim,  formal  nosegay.  This  decoration  may  be  re¬ 
peated  on  the  sewing-table  drawers.  If  you  have  a  very  heavy 


chest  of  drawers,  place  it  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  background  of 
the  room,  as  though  it  were  built  for  just  that  space.  Avoid 
having  it  look  like  a  detached  piece  of  furniture.  Do  not  accen¬ 
tuate  its  heaviness. 

For  the  walls  there  come  quaint  calico  papers  looking  like  old 
block  prints,  and  the  colors  being  simple,  they  form  an  excellent 

background  for  decorated 
furniture.  Plain  wall  papers 
are  generally  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  bedroom,  al¬ 
though  in  a  guest  room  a 
paper  with  a  chintz  design  is 
rather  refreshing ;  then,  too, 
one  does  not  have  to  live  long 
enough  with  it  to  tire  of  it. 

Older  people  are  usually 
fond  of  these  chintz  papers, 
and  for  the  real  grandmother 
comes  one  with  much  laven¬ 
der  among  the  flowers.  With 
it,  plain  lavender  hangings 
at  the  window  frames  the 
picture  outside.  The  furni¬ 
ture  would  be  white,  and 
there  could  also  be  used  a 
large  wing  chair  upholstered 
in  lavender  of  a  deeper  tone. 
Old  people  need  clean,  clear 
colors.  It  is  a  shame  to  put 
drab  around  a  person  who  loves 
most  to  live  in  the  memory  of 
gav-flowered  days. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that 
in  a  Colonial  room  rag  rugs  must 
be  used.  This  is  rather  a  pity,  as 
they  certainly  can  prove  them¬ 
selves  a  nuisance,  never  lying 
flat,  flying  around  at  all  angles, 
easily  kicked  and  readily  soiled. 
They  have  but  one  virtue — their 
cheapness.  A  Scotch  rug  has  the 
same  “home-madey”  look  and 
gives  three  times  the  service. 

1  f  one  should  lean  to  the  ultra¬ 
modern,  a  very  charming  room 
can  be  made  by  using  a  futurist 
chintz  of  not  too  violent  design  or 
color.  For  example,  there  is  a 
buff  and  black  striped  chintz 
with  very  smart  little  bouquets  of 
mulberry  green  and  blue.  On  the 
floor  use  a  black  carpet — distress 
to  the  maid,  but  joy  to  the  mis¬ 
tress  ;  and  keep  the  walls  a  light 
buff.  Against  this  combination 
place  clear,  green-painted  furni¬ 
ture,  decorated  to  harmonize  with 
the  bouquets  on  the  chintz.  Have  as  few  pieces  of  furniture  as 
possible  for  comfort.  If,  instead  of  the  buff  hangings,  black  and 
white  figured  curtains  of  well-woven  linen  to  insure  richness  are 
used,  the  room  will  have  a  certain  finesse.  I11  every  case  where 
something  out  of  the  usual  is  attempted  much  discrimination 
must  be  used  ;  an  ill-placed  note  of  color  will  spoil  an  expensively 
furnished  room  at  once.  The  stronger  tones  one  uses  in  the 
color  scheme,  the  more  difficult  is  its  handling.  It  is  not  such  a 
( Continued  on  page  118) 


Fortunately  the  popularity  of  brass  beds  is  on  the  wane.  One  need  but  visualize 
small  wooden  four-posters  here  to  appreciate  the  change 


Painted  furniture  fits  in  well  in  a  Colonial  room.  Here  also  is  shown  the 
advantage  of  having  plain  valances  to  the  bed  and  a  more  lively  chintz 
at  the  windows 
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Wide  porches  with  Corinthian  columns,  stone  floors  and  flower  boxes  run  across  the  front  of  the  house  and  around  the  left  wing. 

a  characteristic  of  the  South,  gives  striking  approach  to  the  entrance 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  “LONG  VIEW”  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE— A  HOUSE  BUILT  AROUND  A  HOUSE 
—WHAT  THE  HALLWAY  MEANS  TO  A  SOUTHERN  HOME—1 THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  ITS  GARDENS 

Elise  Ward  M  orris 
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THE  South  is  essentially  a  land  of  homes ;  not  ‘“places.” 

Possibly  the  inborn  love  of  sentiment,  so  characteristic  of 
the  native  Southerner,  is  what  lies  at  the  root  of  this  home-loving, 
home-making  instinct.  Or  it  may  be  an  inheritance  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  forefathers  who  fought  for  the  privilege  of  building  their 
own  homes  on  their  own  lands.  Anyhow,  there  is  a  feeling  in 
the  South  about  one’s  own  home  that  cannot  be  conjured  up 
when  contemplating  one’s  neighbor’s  house,  even  though  the 
garage  of  the  house  next  door  may  have  cost  more  than  the 
"home.” 

To  own  a  country  or  suburban  house  in  the  South  and  not 
name  it  would  be  as  odd  as  permitting  the  newest  baby  to  grow 
up  with  the  same  lack  of  individuality.  “Longview,”  the  home  of 
James  E.  Caldwell,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was  christened  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Then  the  present  house  was  in  its  embryo 
stage  of  a  five-roof  cottage.  The  evolution  of  the  present  "Long¬ 
view”  from  its  original  cottage  state  has  been  gradual,  but  each 
improvement  bore  a  permanency.  Whether  it  meant  planting 
trees  on  the  front  lawn,  once  part  of  the  old  field  on  which  the 
battle  of  Nashville  was  fought,  or  adding  rooms  or  porches,  it 
meant  one  step  towards  realizing  a  certain  ideal.  Each  altera¬ 
tion  has  been  made  after  careful  planning  and  loving  thought, 
to  meet  the  need  of  a  growing  family,  and  yet  to  keep  the  house 
in  proportion,  arid,  though  several  additions  have  been  made,  the 


original  house  has  been  preserved,  forming  the  heart  of  the 
home.  The  affectionate  interest  and  needs  out  of  which  each 
addition  was  born  have  gone  to  make  of  the  house  not  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  rooms  and  hallways  tacked  together,  but  a  home  of  ex¬ 
cellent  and  artistic  proportions,  betraying  a  singular  sense  of  in¬ 
dividuality. 

"Longview”  stands  on  a  gradual  rise  above  the  road,  double¬ 
winged,  modified  Colonial  in  architecture,  with  a  winding  road 
that  leads  from  a  rose-grown,  stone-pillowed  gateway.  Directly 
before  the  house  the  lawn  is  unbroken  with  trees  or  shrubs,  but 
to  the  immediate  sides,  and  at  a  short  distance  between  the  house 
and  the  road,  flowering  shrubbery  and  great  shade  trees  stand  in 
generous  growth.  The  stretch  of  open,  trimmed  lawn  gives  to 
the  house  a  suggestion  of  an  English  home,  and  brings  into 
clearer  relief  the  stately  dignity  of  its  lines.  The  driveway  is 
bordered  by  trailing  roses  and  honeysuckle.  To  one  side  of  the 
driveway  an  arbor  bears,  from  early  spring  until  fall,  a  joyous 
burden  of  crimson  ramblers  and  wisteria. 

Wide  porches,  with  Corinthian  columns,  stone  floors  and 
flower  boxes,  run  across  the  front  of  the  house  and  around  the 
left  wing  to  the  rear.  Before  the  windows  of  the  right  wing  are 
small  iron  balconies  of  an  early  style  of  architecture.  The  side 
porch  is  well  shaded,  its  generous  width  permitting  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  summer  living-room.  All  summer  the  flower  boxes  are 
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small  glassed-in  court.  The  woodwork  in 
the  hall,  as  carried  out  in  every  other 
part  of  the  house,  is  white.  Above  the 
wide  Colonial  doors  and  windows  fan¬ 
shaped  lights  are  used.  The  walls  are 
wainscoted  in  white ;  above  it  a  pale,  gray- 
blue  tone,  showing  tropical  water  scenes. 
In  trees  and  water  of  subdued  colors  are 
life-sized  birds  with  quiet  red  and  green 
plumage.  The  same  tones  of  green  are  in 
the  furnishing.  This  soft  green  has  been 
chosen  for  rugs  and  hangings,  and  the 
same  color  covers  the  mahogany  chairs 
and  long  davenports.  White  window- 
seats  disguise  the  presence  of  the  radi¬ 
ators,  and  these,  too,  are  covered  with 
dull-green  velours.  The  presence  of  two 
carved  chairs  done  in  old  rose,  on  either 
side  of  a  doorway,  blends  with  the  plumage 
of  many  of  the  wall  birds,  and  furnishes 


At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  a  small  court,  with  living-room  adjoining.  It  was 
a  bedroom  when  the  house  was  only  a  cottage 

kept  filled  with  pink  geraniums.  Green,  Chinese  willow  fur¬ 
niture  is  used  here,  and  the  same  tones  of  geranium  pink 
occupy  an  inconspicuous  place  in  wall  pockets  and  rugs,  and 
in  the  cushions  on  couch  and  chairs. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  house  is  its  great  hall¬ 
way.  After  the  fashion  of  old  Southern  houses,  the  hall 
runs  the  full  length  of  the  house,  opening  at  the  back  into  a 


Chinese  willow  furniture  stained  green  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  geranium  pink  fabric  is  used  on  the 
porch 

just  enough  of  a  contrast  to  break  the 
sameness  of  the  furnishing  of  the  great 
room.  The  hall  might  well  be  termed  a 
room,  for,  owing  to  its  arrangement,  it 
can  readily  be  used  for  living-room  or 
music  room. 

In  widening  the  hall  there  arose  the 
necessity  for  supporting-beams,  which  re¬ 
quired  the  presence  of  pillars.  These  in 
a  manner  divide  the  narrow  cross  hall 
that  runs  at  the  back,  from  the  larger  front 
one,  giving  to  the  latter  a  more  roomlike 
seclusion.  Before  the  latest  additions 
were  made,  a  hall  of  possibly  one-fourth 
the  present  width  ran  the  length  of  the 
house,  with  an  open  fireplace  in  the  back. 
This  fireplace  was  untouched  in  the  al¬ 
terations.  About  its  rough  sandstone, 
bookcases  are  set  in  a  white  wooden  man¬ 
tle,  all  adhering  to  the  simplicity  of  the 


A  corner  of  the  hall  looking  into  the  dining-room.  Above  the  wainscot  is  a  gray-blue  paper  showing  trop 
ical  scenes.  The  furnishings  and  draperies  are  soft  greens  save  the  two  big  chairs  that  are  upholstered  in 

old  rose 
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Colonial  lines.  The  stairway,  which 
runs  up  in  the  cross  hall,  was  also  pre¬ 
served  in  its  original  position  for  the  old 
plan.  The  stair  is  the  conventional  white, 
narrow-stepped  one,  of  true  Colonial  type, 
with  mahogany  rail. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the 
•dining-room,  a  room  of  the  same  splendid 
proportions  characteristic  of  the  house. 
It  was  built  generously,  not  alone  because 
•of  its  possibilities  for  beauty,  but  because 
here,  at  last,  was  room  enough  to  hold  the 
family  dinner  parties  when  Christmas  Day 
arrives. 

Old  blue  and  yellow  are  the  colors 
chosen  for  the  dining-room  decoration. 
The  rugs  carry  out  the  combined  tones ; 
the  draperies  are  blue,  while  the  walls  are 
covered  with  a  gold  design  on  a  white 
ground.  The  woodwork  is  white  and  the 


The  door  to  the  inside  garden  duplicates  the  entrance,  making  a  distinctive 
glimpse  through  the  hall.  Here  the  open  arrangement  is  easily  seen 

windows,  with  their  real-lace  curtains,  red  brocade  draperies 
and  gilt-corniced  tops ;  even  the  ornaments  of  least  conspicu¬ 
ousness,  all  awake  memories  of  hoop-skirted  grandmothers. 
This  room  was  the  “parlor”  of  the  original  house. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  a  duplicate  of  the  wide  front  door 
opens  into  a  small  court.  Here  stone  floors  and  carved  stone 
( Continued  on  page  120) 


Stone  floors,  a  carved  stone  bench  and  growing 
plants  make  the  court  an  attractive  inside 
garden 

heavy  furniture  mahogany.  Back  of  the 
dining-room,  in  a  continuation  of  the 
wing,  are  placed  the  pantries  and  kitchen. 
The  isolation  of  the  kitchen  from  the  main 
body  of  the  house  is  essential  in  this  land 
of  open  doors. 

Opening  from  the  left  side  of  the  hall 
is  a  drawing-room  that  is  far  removed 
from  the  fragile  white  and  gold  affairs  of 
the  typical  modern  suburban  home.  The 
rosewood  furniture,  with  its  crimson  bro¬ 
cade  coverings,  bears  the  quaint  design  of 
many  years  agone.  The  whole  room  has 
the  aspect  of  having  been  picked  up  intact 
and  removed  from  one  of  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Holmes’  story-book  houses  of  the  before- 
the-war  grandeur.  It  is  charmingly  con¬ 
sistent.  The  long,  gilt-framed  mirror,  on 
its  white  marble  pier  table,  the  portraits 
that  cover  the  walls,  the  high-ceilinged 


Old  blue  and  yellow  are  the  dominant  colors  of  the  dining-room,  the  draperies  blue,  the  rug  a  combination  of 
those  tones,  and  the  paper  gold  on  white.  The  woodwork  is  white,  the  furniture  heavy  mahogany 


Methods  and  Results  of  Winter  Spraying 

WHAT  PESTS  TO  LOOK  OUT  FOR  AND  WHAT  SPRAYING  MIXTURES  TO  APPLY— THE  NEC¬ 
ESSARY  MACHINES— THEIR  CARE— COMMUNITY  SPRAYING— FORMULAS  FOR  COMPOUNDS 

Grace  Tabor 


THERE  are  things  other  than  the  plants  vve  cultivate  that  are 
perennial  in  our  gardens — the  pests.  And  our  warfare 
against  them  is  about  the  one  thing  that  is  truly  perpetual. 
Flowers  come  and  go,  the  seasons  bring  their  special  labors,  and 
winter  finally  brings  rest — to  everything  save  the  man  with  the 
spray-pump.  He  must  never  rest ;  at  least  he  must  never  rest 
with  more  than  one  eye  closed  at  a  time,  although  there  is  a  brief 
interval  during  the  blizzard  sea¬ 
son,  when  a  truce  is  sometimes 
declared. 

The  reasons  for  this  eternal 
vigilance  lie  in  the  varied  habits 
of  the  enemy — an  allied  enemy 
composed  of  many  races  and 
tribes,  each  ravaging  and  pillag¬ 
ing  according  to  its  own  peculiar 
ideas ;  each  living  and  feeding 
and  multiplying,  hibernating  and 
dying,  according  to  some  par¬ 
ticularly  cunning  scheme  that  in¬ 
sures  its  success  in  all  these  un¬ 
dertakings. 

A  secondary  reason  is  the  de¬ 
pletion  of  bird  life,  unquestion¬ 
ably  ;  but  that  is  a  phase  of  the 
gardener’s  troubles  that  must 
have  consideration  quite  by  it¬ 
self,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  we  are  here  considering.  In 
connection  with  insects,  how¬ 
ever,  and  their  appalling  increase, 
thought  should  always  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  diminishing  num  ■ 
ber  of  birds  and  the  fact  that 
Nature’s  balance  is  thus  de¬ 
stroyed.  Conserve  the  birds  and 
preserve  the  crops — that  is  the 
wise  gardener’s  slogan. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  first 
day  of  February  hostilities  are 
resumed.  Some  gardeners  as¬ 
sume  the  aggressive  sooner ;  no 
one  should  ever  wait  until  later. 

In  those  gracious  climes  where 
vegetation  starts  earlier  into  growth  than  it  does  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York  city,  proportionately  earlier  activity  is  desirable; 
for  the  first  spraying  of  the  year  must  be  done  while  the  plants 
treated  to  it  are  dormant — unquestionably  dormant,  with  not  a 
suspicion  of  life  abont  them.  The  dose  of  lime-sulphur  that  they 
receive  at  this  first  treatment  would  be  quite  as  disastrous  to 
them  as  it  is  to  their  assailants,  if  they  were  not  fast  asleep  and 
unconscious  of  it. 

The  one  insect  which  is  the  star  of  this  performance  is  the 
San  Jose  scale — “the  most  dreaded  of  orchard  pests” — and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  general  nowadays.  Time  was  when  we  knew  him 
not  in  this  land ;  but  in  the  forty-five  years  since  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  grounds  at  San  Jose,  California,  he  has 
thoroughly  “naturalized,”  until  now  there  is  not  a  corner  of  the 


land  that  is  free  from  him,  or  a  garden  spot  left  unmolested. 

One  real  service  has  it  rendered  mankind,  however ;  this  is  to 
center  official  attention  upon  insects,  to  give  them  the  place  in 
men’s  minds  and  thought  which  their  horrific  depredations  entitle 
them  to,  in  commerce,  in  farming,  and  in  all  the  branches  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  From  taking  them  and  their  destructive  assaults  as  a 
matter  of  course,  agriculturists  have  been  forced  to  advance — 

or  go  under  completely ! — to 
an  intelligent  understanding  of 
what  they  do,  how  they  do  it,  and 
how  to  prevent  them  from  doing- 
it.  And  as  this  advance  has  been 
gradually  made,  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  formerly  lost  have  been 
saved  annually.  There  are  still 
more  millions  to  be  saved ;  but 
everyone  is  working  in  the  right 
direction  at  last ;  and  no  one 
longer  regards  the  insect  pest  as 
providential  chastisement  or  dis¬ 
cipline — thanks  very  largely,  in¬ 
deed,  to  just  this  one  immigrant 
pest — which,  by  the  way,  should 
not  be  credited  to  Japan,  as  it  is 
so  often,  but  to  China. 

The  San  Jose  scale  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  insects  as  the 
well-known  and  comparatively 
innocuous  oyster-shell  scale,  or 
oyster-shell  bark  louse,  frequent- 
on  apples.  But,  instead  of  being 
elongated,  as  are  practically  all 
other  species  of  scale  known  to 
us,  it  is  almost,  if  not  perfectly, 
round.  Its  color  is  so  nearly  that 
of  the  bark  of  twigs  that  it  is 
not  always  easily  discovered  un¬ 
less  present  in  great  numbers ; 
and  when  it  is  full  grown  it  is 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Its  general  appear¬ 
ance,  when  present  in  mass,  is 
similar  to  a  grayish  deposit, 
roughened  a  little,  suggesting  a 
dusting  of  fine  ash  on  the  branches.  Indeed,  trees  that  are  very 
badly  infested  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  trees  well  coated  with 
lime  or  ashes. 

Around  the  spot  where  each  scale  is  affixed  the  bark  is  often 
dyed  to  a  purplish  tinge,  and  the  bark  beneath  them  is  darkened 
perceptibly  by  their  presence.  The  younger,  smaller  insects  are 
darker  in  color  than  their  seniors,  sometimes  so  dark  as  to  appear 
almost  black ;  while  those  still  younger  than  these — very  tender 
infants,  indeed — are  yellowish.  Both  the  full-grown  and  the  half- 
grown  will  be  found  at  this  time  of  year;  and  it  is  against  these 
that  the  spraying  of  early  February  is  directed,  the  lime-sulphur 
solution  destroying  them,  in  spite  of  their  armor,  by  its  caustic 
action,  which  eats  through  it. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  this  lime-sulphur  solution,  if  one 
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is  so  minded ;  but  as  some  of  the  biggest  orchardists  find  it  not 
worth  while  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  it,  but  prefer  to 
buy  it  in  wholesale  quantity  from  manufacturers,  it  hardly  seems 
that  the  average  fruit  grower  or  gardener  is  wise  to  undertake 
its  concoction.  The 
formula  is  given, 
however,  with  others, 
for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wish  to  try 
it.  Follow  directions 
exactly  as  to  quanti¬ 
ties,  also  as  to  mix¬ 
ing.  diluting  and  ap¬ 
plying  all  of  these ; 
the  slightest  deviation 
may  mean  disaster. 

In  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  the  best  means  of 
combating  the  scale 
an  the  plants’  dor¬ 
mant  stage  this  in¬ 
secticide  is  also  a 
fungicide  of  the  high¬ 
est  value.  Its  use 
holds  in  check  peach- 
leaf  curl,  apple  scab, 
a  n d  such  fungous 
torments ;  also  the 
blister  mite  on  pears, 
which  causes  black 
spots  on  the  leaves 
and  makes  them  fall 
off,  thus  checking  the 
trees'  growth.  This  February  spraying  must  include  everything 
on  the  place,  if  scale  is  found  on  anything.  Once  let  this  insect 
get  the  upper  hand  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  control  it.  Do 
not  give  it  a  chance  to  get  the  advantage,  but  spray  all  fruit  trees 
and  bushes,  all  shade  trees  and  all  shrubs,  letting  nothing  escape 

w  it  hout  its 


weakens  whatever  it  attacks ;  and  from  one  infested  bush  or 
tree  the  creatures  spread  amazingly  to  all  the  rest,  being  carried 
when  newly  hatched  on  the  feet  of  birds  or  on  the  backs  of  other 
insects ;  those  that  are  winged,  and  therefore  efficient  carriers. 

Late  in  March,  or 
at  the  beginning  of 
April,  when  the  young 
leaves  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  put  forth,  the 
young  new  brood  of 
scales  are  also  begin¬ 
ning  to  live  and  move 
and  have  their  inde¬ 
pendent  being.  This 
is  the  time  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  spraying ;  not 
with  lime  -  sulphur 
now,  by  any  means, 
but  with  the  milder 
kerosene-soap  emul¬ 
sion,  which  will  not 
injure  the  young 
growth.  Again,  every¬ 
thing  should  be  given 
a  thorough  coating, 
and  every  part  of 
each  tree  or  shrub 
must  be  reached,  as 
a  single  insect  over¬ 
looked,  and  so  es¬ 
caping,  means  almost 
untold  thousands  of 
its  descendants  by 
midsummer,  the  rate  of  multiplication  being  very  rapid  indeed. 

It  is  usually  considered  discreet  to  use  a  weaker  solution  of 
the  emulsion  upon  shade  trees  and  shrubbery  and  all  fruits  save 
the  apple  and  pear. 

On  a  large  place  where  there  are  orchards  as  well  as  large 
shade  and  or- 


Courtesy  of  The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  number  of  garden  lovers  in  a  community  should  not  contribute  toward  the 
purchase  of  one  large  machine.  It  would  eliminate  labor  and  ultimate  expense 


na mental  trees 


Close  scrutiny  is  required  to  detect  the  San  Jose  Scale,  the 
growth  of  which  is  rapid  and  destructive,  and  should  be 
halted  at  once 


The  Oyster  Shell  Scale  is  longer  than  the  San 
Jose  and  thickly  encrusts  the  bark.  Spraying 
now  should  exterminate  it 


The  Shot  Hole  Borer  can  be  detected  by  the  tiny  round 
holes  in  the  bark,  a  decrepit  tree  being  its  favorite  breed¬ 
ing  place 
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to  be  treated,  it  is  the  truest  economy  in  the  end,  as  well  as  the 
only  really  efficient  means  of  handling  the  matter,  to  supply  one¬ 
self  with  a  gasolene-power  outfit.  The  initial  cost  will  be  saved 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  by  the  saving  in  labor  it  insures ;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  the  one  means  of  having  even  pressure  and,  as  a 
consequence,  even  spraying.  Hand-power  apparatus  is  effective 
and  satisfactory  if  worked  properly;  and  where  time  is  no  object, 
it  is  not,  of  course,  more  expensive  to  operate.  But  the  rapid  and 
perfect  work  of  the  gasolene-driven  engine  makes  it  an  excellent 
investment.  Moreover,  if  it  seems  a  good  deal  for  one  to  under¬ 
take,  community  ownership  of  such  an  outfit  is  perfectly  feasible 
— and  spraying  is  essentially  a  community  necessity. 

Next  to  this  there  is  the  barrel  pump,  suitable  for  use  on  fairly 
large  places,  the  barrel  holding  usually  50  gallons.  This  may  be 
hauled  about  on  a  sled  or  set  into  a  low  truck  and  wheeled.  A 
tub-like  tank  already  mounted  on  wheels  is  also  offered,  and 
where  there  is  less 
to  be  done,  will 
prove  very  satis¬ 
factory.  This  holds 
half  as  much  as 
the  ordinary  bar¬ 
rel,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  strong 
pump. 

The  size  of  tank 
most  appropriate 
for  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  is 
readily  estimated 
when  an  average 
of  3  to  7  gallons  a 
tree  is  taken  as  a 
basis.  A  small 
fruit  tree  will  re¬ 
quire  about  the 
former  quantity, 
an  old  apple  tree 
the  latter,  under 
normal  weather 
conditions.  Spray¬ 
ing  should  not  be 
done  on  a  windy 
day  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  such ; 
but  when  it  is  necessary  to  spray  and  the  wind  blows,  it  must  be 
done.  Proceed,  then,  with  the  wind  always,  letting  this  carry 
the  mist  of  the  spray  towards  the  trees.  It  is  possible  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  very  good  piece  of  work,  even  in  quite  a  wind,  by  gauging 
the  distance  carefully  and  holding  the  hose  nozzle  sufficiently 
away  from  the  tree  to  bring  the  mist  around  it.  Have  the 
nozzle  set  at  right  angles  to  the  pipe,  for  greater  convenience  in 
the  work. 

For  myself,  I  could  not  get  along  without  a  small  compressed- 
air  sprayer,  and  even  where  there  is  a  large  apparatus  for  trees 
and  shrubs,  this  is  invaluable  for  the  smaller  plants.  It  is  quite 
equal  to  trees,  however;  and  if  every  other  kind  were  to  be  taken 
away,  this  one,  I  feel,  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  One  can 
work  it  very  comfortably  alone,  with  both  hands  free,  which  is 
not  possible  with  any  other  kind  of  small  contrivance,  for  every¬ 
thing  else  must  be  pumped  continually.  This  is  pumped  up,  then 
used  for  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  the  spray  being  forced  by  com¬ 
pressed  air. 

In  selecting  any  kind  of  apparatus,  bear  in  mind  that  the  use 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  demands  copper  receptacles.  Galvanized 
iron,  while  resistant  to  other  sprays,  will  be  eaten  by  the  copper  in 


Bordeaux.  Therefore,  choose  copper,  even  though  its  cost  is  a 
little  more.  For  nozzle,  choose  the  Vermorel.  It  clogs  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  it  throws  a  fine  and  beautiful  mist,  and  is  easily 
cleaned.  The  Bordeaux  nozzle  is  a  good  investment  also,  and 
should  be  in  the  outfit  for  lime-sulphur  use,  as  it  cleans  even  more 
easily,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  clog.  It  does  not  throw  as  fine  a  mist, 
however,  and  it  throws  it  in  a  fan-shape,  instead  of  a  cone; 
therefore  its  action  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  Vermorel,  which 
emits  actually  a  cloud  of  mist  that  settles  gently  over  and  around 
the  tree  or  shrub  to  which  it  is  being  applied. 

Avoid  any  of  the  cheap  substitutes  for  these  standard  kinds ; 
spraying  with  a  nozzle  that  does  not  do  its  work  properly  is 
almost  as  bad  as  no  spraying  at  all.  Avoid  also  the  waste  of 
money  that  an  investment  in  small  "atomizer”  forms  of  spraying 
apparatus  amounts  to.  These  are  only  fit  for  indoor  use — in¬ 
doors,  of  course,  they  have  their  place,  and  are  perfectly  prac¬ 
ticable  —  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  use  them 
outside  where 
spraying  must  be 
conducted  on  a 
fairly  generous 
scale,  even  though 
the  garden  is  not 
large,  are  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure. 

Whitewash  may 
be  applied,  a  n  d 
even  paint,  with 
any  of  the  good 
barrel  or  tank 
spray  pumps ;  and 
still  other  nozzles 
for  special  pur¬ 
poses  cost  but  a 
trifle,  and  are  ad¬ 
visable,  as  they 
save  the  higher- 
priced  Vermorel 
and  Bordeaux.  Al¬ 
ways  clean  appa- 
tus  thoroughlv 
after  using;  and 
dry  out  the  sepa¬ 
rate  parts  careful¬ 
ly — in  the  sunlight  if  possible.  This  l$eeps  them  free  from  sticki¬ 
ness,  which  otherwise  does  sometime^  cause  inconvenience. 

Mound  the  earth  up  about  trees  for  this  lime-sulphur  spraying 
of  February;  then  draw  it  away  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done. 
This  is  to  protect  the  tree  at  its  crown  and  the  roots  below,  from 
the  fluid  that  might  otherwise  penetrate  down  to  them  and  do 
them  injury.  Do  this  also  when  spraying  with  kerosene-soap 
emulsion ;  and  never  use  the  latter  stronger  than  the  spraying 
table  directs. 

The  two  compounds  necessary  for  winter  spraying  should  be 
mixed  according  to  the  following  formulas ; 

Lime-Sulphur  Wash. — 3  lbs.  unslaked  lime,  2  lbs.  flowers  of 
sulplmr,  \l/2  lbs.  salt,  3  gallons  water.  Slake  the  lime  in  a  small 
quantity  of  the  water.  Mix  the  sulphur  into  a  stiff  paste  and  add 
at  once  to  the  slaking  lime.  Add  the  salt  to  the  remainder  of  the 
water;  then  add  the  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur,  and  boil  all 
together  in  an  iron  vessel  for  two  hours.  Dilute  after  boiling 
until  the  total  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  6  gallons.  Apply  at  once, 
straining  it  into  the  spray  tank  through  an  iron  screen  strainer. 
Agitate  while  applying,  so  that  it  shall  not  settle. 

( Continued  on  page  124) 


With  the  larger  machines  come  lengths  of  hose  that  permit  several  men  working  at  once.  The  purchase  of  such 
a  machine  should  be  seriously  considered  by  the  garden  club  in  your  town 


FLOWERS  FOR  RICH  AND  POOR  ALIKE— THE  EXTRAORDINARY  GROWTHS 
IN  A  SHORT  SEASON— WHAT  THE  CLIMATE  REALLY  IS  AND  DOES 


IN  going  through  Southern  California 
one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
novelty  and  beauty  of  the  gardens  which 
surround  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Indeed,  so  responsive  is  the  land 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  plants  in  the 
gardens  of  the  rich  which  are  not  dupli¬ 
cated  in  the  humble  cottages  of  the  work¬ 
ing  man,  many  a  poorly  constructed  shack 
being  glorified  by  roses  or  other  flowers 
covering  its  crudities  from  sight  and 
making  it  a  bower  of  loveliness. 

Another  striking  feature  is  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  growth  attained  there  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  plants  grow.  To 
Californians  who  go  East  the  fields  of 
summer  wild  flowers  there  are  extremely 
grateful,  though  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  prototype  of  the  Eastern  sum¬ 
mer  is  the  California  winter,  when  the 
land  runs  riot  with  verdure  and  bloom. 
I  remember  well  my  delight  at  seeing  a 
field  of  golden  rod  near  Boston  after 
many  years  in  California,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  clover,  a  flower  which  as  a  boy  I 
pulled  to  secure  the  sweets  in  each  crim- 
son-hued  petal.  The  field  of  golden  rod 
near  Arlington  was  perhaps  two  feet 
high,  possibly  a  little  higher.  Last  year 
golden  rod  was  planted  in  a  garden  near 
my  house,  and  this  year  I  have  seen  it 
eleven  feet  tall.  Everything  seems  to 
grow  tall  and  big  here,  hence  it  is  possible 


Charles  Frederick  Holder 
Author  of  ‘‘Life  in  the  Open” 


A  February  sweet  pea  hedge,  two  hundred  feet  long 
and  in  some  places  eleven  feet  high 


to  take  a  spot  covered  with  unsightly 
weeds,  burrowed  with  owl  and  gopher 
holes,  and,  by  the  application  of  water, 
produce  in  two  or  three  years  a  place 
which  the  average  Eastern  gardener  would 
pronounce  the  growth  of  a  decade  or  two. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world  makes 
a  more  lavish  display  of  gardens  than  do 
Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara 
and  other  Southern  California  towns  in 
the  winter.  The  latitude  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Riviera,  but  lacks  the  cold  and 
piercing  winds  which  sweep  over  the 
Maritime  Alps  with  blighting  effect ;  also 
the  extreme  hot  simoons  which  come  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

The  gardens  of  Southern  California 
have  few,  if  any,  menacing  dangers.  As 
an  illustration,  the  heliotrope  growing  in 
front  of  my  house,  beneath  the  eaves,  has 
not  been  frostbitten  in  eight  years.  The 
result  of  these  conditions  is  shown  in  the 
wealth  of  flowers  all  through  the  winter. 

A  feature  particularly  noticeable  in  this 
section  is  the  open  garden,  in  contrast, -as 
an  example,  to  the  gardens  of  England. 
The  people  of  Southern  California  seem 
disposed  to  share  their  good  things  with 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors,  and  often 
the  most  valuable  and  pretentious  places 
are  open  to  the  street  without  sign  or  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  fence.  This  feature  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  residence  of  F.  T. 
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Holder,  of  Pasadena,  and  the 
Bnrrage  home  in  Redlands.  The 
Pasadena  place  stands  on  two 
streets,  the  front  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  being  on  a  broad  ave¬ 
nue,  a  perfect  lawn  extending  its 
entire  length  and  back  over  one 
hundred  feet,  where  is  the  gar¬ 
den,  a  mass  of  bloom,  forming  a 
splendid  frame  for  the  picture. 

The  only  trees  on  the  lawn  are 
giant  Canary  Island  palms,  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  a  few 
trees  near  the  garden.  From  the 
house  nearly  all  the  winter-bear¬ 
ing  flowers  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  are  seen.  At  times  the  display 
of  stocks  is  marvelous,  forming  a 
charming  background  for  the  lawn.  This  place  is  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  value  of  artistic  setting.  The  house  is  not  preten¬ 
tious,  but  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  Mission  style.  To  the  south 

extends  a  patio, 
which  is  now 
covered  with  the 
g  r  e  a  t  Bermuda 
b  o  u  g  a  n  v  illia, 
which  forms  an 
artistic  mass  of 
color  against  the 
delicate  salmon 
tint  of  the  stucco. 

One  cannot  but 
notice  the  en¬ 
trances  to  some 
of  the  suburban 
places :  masses  of 
Lawson  pinks  or 
carnations  backed 


various  deceptions.  The  average 
reader  who  has  never  crossed  the 
divide  or  visited  California  might 
very  naturally  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  as  palms,  bananas 
and  similar  trees  grow  in  Cuba 
a  n  d  other  tropical  countries, 
Southern  California,  consequent¬ 
ly,  is  in  the  Tropics.  Every  win¬ 
ter  certain  tourists  arrive  in  Los 
Angeles  equipped  with  ward¬ 
robes — white  flannels  and  mus¬ 
lins — adapted  for  a  tropical  sea¬ 
son,  and  such  people  are  amazed 
to  find  Southern  Californians 
dressed  as  they  would  in  winter 
in  the  East,  minus  furs.  In  fact, 
the  vegetation  is  tropical,  but  the 
winter  nights  are  cool,  the  temperature  often  being  as  low  as 
40"  or  50°,  with  occasional  frosts;  the  tropical  verdure  is  there¬ 
fore  very  deceptive.  The  Southern  California  winter  is  a  revel 
of  flowers,  but  it 
is  cool  and  brac¬ 
ing,  with  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  the 
tropics,  nor  is  the 
so-called  rainy 
season  a  “sea¬ 
son,"  as  the  en¬ 
tire  annual  rain¬ 
fall  of  Southern 
Califo  rnia  is  just 
half  that  of  New 
York.  So  there 
are  few  ponds, 
bogs  or  swamps 
except  along  the 
ocean, and  no  ma¬ 


in  the  old  days  of  frontier  life  the  cacti  were  planted  as  a  hedge  to  keep 
out  wild  beasts  that  preyed  on  the  stock 


The  pepper  tree,  showing  its 
foliage  akm  to  that  of  the 
Eastern  willow 

against  a  hedge  of 
callas,  a  n  d  behind 
them  fan  palms  on 
one  side  and  Cana- 
riensis  on  the  other, 
winding  through  the 
beautiful  grounds. 

In  Los  Angeles  are 
seen  some  notable 
garden  entrances 
where  the  artistic 
landscape  gardener 
has  produced  a  surnp- 
tuous  effect  with 
palms,  peppers  and 
bananas,  which  lend 
themselves  so  readily 
to  decoration. 

A  singular  feature 
of  this  country  is  its 


Gardening  is  so  simple  in  Southern  California  that  the  children  take  delight  in  their  own  little  patches. 
Each  small  member  of  the  family  contributes  to  the  garden's  loveliness,  be  it  with  flower  or  vegetable 


A  rose-  embowered  path. 
Behind  is  a  glimpse  of  a 
Norfolk  Island  pine 

laria  or  mosquitoes. 

A  study  of  the 
trees  alone  of  the 
gardens  in  Southern 
California  would 
prove  an  interesting 
pastime,  so  infinite  is 
the  variety. 

The  pepper  tree  de¬ 
serves  an  article  by 
itself,  as  in  beauty  of 
form  and  leaf  it  is 
chief  among  the 
Southern  California 
trees.  It  more  near¬ 
ly  approximates  the 
Eastern  willow  than 
any  other  tree,  as  in 
its  natural  growth 
the  branches  fall  to 
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A  familiar  sight  at  Redlands,  an  estate  from  a  distance  resembling  some  old  mission,  the  towers  especially  being  like  those  at  Santa  Barbara.  Surrounded  by  an  orange 
grove  that  reaches  out  in  every  direction,  this  house  has  a  striking  setting.  Its  view  is  no  less  lovely,  the  splendid  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre  being  always  in  sight 


the  ground,  forming  a  complete  canopy  about  itself.  On  the 
streets  it  is  rarely  allowed  to  do  so,  hence  is  shorn  of  its  greatest 
beauty.  Marengo  avenue,  Pasadena,  is  famed  the  country  over, 
as  here  the  peppers  meet  and  form  an  elm-like  arch  the  entire 
length  of  the  avenue.  In  winter  the  trees  are  filled  with  brilliant 
berries,  which  form  a  pleasing  contrast  in  the  sunlight,  against 
the  vivid  green;  the  green  we  often  see  in  the  genre  pictures  of 
the  French  artists.  Besides  the  pepper,  we  see  the  black  wattle 
of  Australia — a  tall,  shapely  tree ;  the  common  live  oak  of  the 
country  is  very  decorative.  The  Monterey,  sugar  and  other  pines 
are  common,  and,  with  various  firs  growing  side  by  side  with  the 
umbrella  tree,  the  cork,  bread  fruit,  or  alligator  pear,  or  big 
Abyssinian  banana.  The  famous  century  plant  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  hedge  plant,  and  blooms  here  every  seventeen  years,  throw¬ 
ing  up  a  remarkable  stalk  which  is  very  ornamental. 

Cacti  of  various  kinds  are  also  used,  and  about  the  old  Mission 
grounds  of  San  Gabriel  was  formerly  a  cactus  fence  over  a  mile 


in  extent.  It  was  ten  feet  high,  and  in  the  old  days  was  intended 
as  a  protection  from  Indians,  as  well  as  other  invaders,  such  as 
coyotes,  mountain  lions  and  various  other  animals  which  preyed 
upon  live-stock. 

Such  gardens  and  their  possibilities  of  outdoor  life  have 
stamped  a  peculiar  individuality  upon  the  country.  They  have  at¬ 
tracted  an  entirely  different  class  from  that  which  generally 
flocks  to  a  new  country. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  entire  region  was  a  series  of  great  prin¬ 
cipalities  or  ranches.  It  was  the  day  of  an  old  and  charming 
regime.  To-day  the  country  is  on  the  crest  of  a  tidal  wave  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  There  are  some  who  regret  the  old  days,  who  miss 
the  primitive  and  unconventional  life,  but  most  of  the  Califor¬ 
nians  accept  the  evolution  of  the  region  with  confidence  arid  take 
pride  in  the  remarkable  city  of  Los  Angejes  and,  its\suburban 
towns  from  Pasadena  to  the  sea,  thirty  miles  away,  a  region  that 
for  beauty  and  climate  doubtless  has  no  peer  in  any  land. 


Nature  being  generous,  the  entrance  to  a  California  garden  is  generally  guarded 
by  palms  that  form  a  natural  gateway  where  walls  and  iron  structure  seem  out 
of  place 


If  the  gardens  are  enclosed,  the  wall  is  usually  low— a  democratic  characteristic 
of  the  Californians — and  those  that  are  without  can  always  see  the  loveliness 
within 


TO  one  conversant  with  the 
admirable  qualities  of  the 
electric  automobile  it  seems 
strange  that  these  modern  pas¬ 
senger  vehicles  are  not  more  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason  is  the 
common  notion  that  the  electric, 
being  especially  adapted  to  city 
use,  is,  therefore,  not  suited  to 
the  country. 

Nothing  is  more  erroneous. 

The  very  qualities  which 
make  the  electric  automo¬ 
bile  suitable  for  city  use 
make  it  even  more  desirable 
for  country  service.  Fore¬ 
most  among  these  qualities 
are  reliability,  economy  of 
operation  and  simplicity  of 
control. 

Reliability  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  should  be  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  the  country  than 
in  the  city,  where  garages 
and  repair  shops  are  near  at 
hand,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
venient  street  car  and  taxi¬ 
cab,  so  that  a  car  out  of 
commission  need  not  se¬ 
riously  interfere  with  one’s 
plans.  Because  no  satis¬ 
factory  substitute  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  country  and  re¬ 
pairs  are  not  readily  ob¬ 
tained  it  is  highly,  desirable 
that  'the- .cfutbrnabile.  for 
« country,  ifse  De, as.  rfeliqbfe  as 
.possible."  cc‘f 

>c“«‘  The  economical  operation 
A  of  an  automobile  is  certdinly 
just  as  much  Qf,a  (fesidera- 
tum  in  the  CQUj?try  ’as"  in  the 
city ,(°  an dj ‘sirtiplicity  of  con¬ 
trol  ‘is' even,  greater  impor- 
*  tance.  c  As ‘a  rule,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  expert  chauffeur 
are  not  available  in  the 
country.  One  either  drives 
himself  or  else  expects  the 
man  “about  the  place”  to 
drive  the  car  and  to  care  for  it.  Herein  is  another  advantage  for 
the  electric,  for  it  is  not  only  simpler  to  drive  than  the  gasoline 
car,  but  requires  a  minimum  of  skilled  attention  to  keep  it  in 
good  running  condition. 

Since  we  have  introduced  a  comparison  between  the  electric 
and  the  gasoline  car,  we  may  properly,  in  equine  parlance,  refer 
to  the  former  as  the  "ladies’  horse”  of  the  automobile  world.  It 
is  a  vehicle  which  the  ladies  of  the  house  can  readily  drive  with¬ 
out  masculine  attendance  and  without  any  fear  of  soiling  either 
dainty  hands  or  gowns.  The  customary  types  of  electric  cars 
afford  the  protection  of  enclosed  bodies,  a  feature  which  seems 


especially  designed  for  the 
feminine  driver  and  pas¬ 
senger. 

The  electric  car  has  its  dis¬ 
advantages  :  at  least  they  are 
so  termed  by  many  people. 
One  is  its  limited  radius ;  that 
is,  the  electric  can  only  run  so 
far  without  having  to  have 
its  battery  recharged.  An¬ 
other  is  the  limited  speed  of 
the  electric  automobile. 

Improvements  in  recent 
years  in  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  batteries  used 
to  furnish  the  power  for 
operating  electric  automobiles 
have  increased  the  mileage 
obtainable  on  a  single  charge 
of  the  battery  to  a  point 
where  runs  of  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  miles  are 
frequent.  Distances  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
miles  have  been  made  in  offi¬ 
cial  test  runs,  but  these  have 
been  made  under  somewhat 
different  conditions  than 
those  which  prevail  in  ordi¬ 
nary  service. 

With  the  increased  mileage 
radius  of  the  modern  electric 
automobile  and  the  large 
number  of  garages  and  other 
places  scattered  about  the 
country  districts  where  fa¬ 
cilities  are  available  for  re¬ 
charging  batteries,  it  is  now 
possible  to  use  these  vehicles 
for  touring.  During  the  past 
year  an  electric  was  used  for 
a  trip  from  Chicago  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  several  runs  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Boston 
and  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington  were  recorded. 
A  trans-continental  tour  for 
electric  vehicles  has  even  been 
Eustis  planned  for  the  coming  sea¬ 

son,  starting  from  New  York 
and  ending  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco.  An  investigation  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  charging  stations  along  the  route  of  the 
proposed  Lincoln  Highway,  situated  at  the  proper  intervals,  to 
make  this  trans-continental  tour  entirely  possible. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  electric  automobile  at  the 
present  stage  of  its  development  will  be  generally  used  for  long¬ 
distance  touring.  This  is  a  field  in  which  the  most  ardent  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  electric  is  willing  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
the  gasoline  car.  The  above  facts  are  noted  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  electric  can  readily  be  used  for  short  runs  and 


(Courtesy  New  York  Edison  Co.) 

With  no  engine  to  freeze  in  winter,  the  electric  car  can  readily  be 
driven  through  the  ordinary  storm.  Its  ease  of  operation  in  such 
seasons  will  be  a  deciding  factor  for  the  woman  in  the  country 

The  Electric  Automobile 
in  the  Country 

REVEALING  SOME  OF  THE  LITTLE  KNOWN  POSSIBILI¬ 
TIES  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  CAR— THE  LOW  COST  OF 
MAINTENANCE— THE  SAFE  CAR  FOR  WOMEN  AND 

CHILDREN 

John  R. 
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(C)  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  handy  conveyance  for  the  shopping  trip,  for  visiting  neigh¬ 
bors,  meeting  trains  and  for  short  rides  about  the  country.  No  expert  attention  is 
needed,  any  one  can  run  it.  A  practical  neighborhood  car 


tours.  After  a  run  of  about  fifty  miles  in  the  morning,  the  bat¬ 
tery  can  be  “boosted'’  while  its  driver  and  passengers  are  at 
luncheon,  and  an  equal  distance  covered  in  the  afternoon  without 
taxing  the  battery.  Over  night  the  battery  can  be  given  a  full 
charge,  and  this  performance  repeated,  day  after  day,  ad  lib. 

In  the  matter  of  speed,  the  electric  automobile  normally  has  a 
range  of  from  zero  to  about  twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  For 
those  who  delight  in  tearing  along  the  country  highways  at  forty 
to  sixty  miles  an  hour  this  speed  limitation  of  the  electric  is  a 
condemning  feature.  For  the  average  person,  however,  a  speed 
of  twenty-two  miles  an  hour  is  sufficient,  and  they  find  in  the 
quiet,  gliding  motion  of  the  electric  car  a  sensation  which  recom¬ 
penses  them  for  the  absence  of  high  speed.  It  is  entirely  possible, 
however,  to  get  higher  speeds  out  of  an  electric.  Speed  is  simply 
a  matter  of  gearing,  but  is  only  secured  at  a  sacrifice  of  mileage 
radius,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  desirable.  On  one  of  the  trips 
made  between  New  York  and  Boston  last  year  by  an  electric,  the 
average  speed  for  the  entire  run  was  21.3  miles  an  hour,  and  on 
another  it  was  20  miles  an  hour. 

In  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining 
electric  automobiles  the  Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 
conducted  a  nation-wide  canvass  of  owners  during  the  past  year. 
In  considering  the  results  obtained,  the  prospective  owner  of  an 
electric  car  in  the  country  should  remember  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  vehicles  on  which  figures  were  computed  were  used  and  gar¬ 
aged  in  cities  and  towns,  where  the  cost  of  housing  and  charging 
are  usually  higher  than  in  the  country.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  where  the  country  user  not  only  garages  his  or  her  own  car, 
but  also  has  a  private  charging  plant.  Small  private  charging 
plants  cost  but  little  money  and  require  little  or  no  skill  or  atten¬ 
tion  to  operate.  They  require  only  the  making  of  the  connec¬ 
tion,  as  the  charging  is  automatically  controlled,  and  automatically 
shut  off  when  the  battery  is  completely  charged. 

In  the  canvass  referred  to  a  set  of  questions  was  submitted  to 
a  large  list  of  electric  automobile  owners  in  twenty-nine  different 
States.  The  first  question  was :  “What  has  been  your  average 
monthly  bill  for  current  consumed?”  The  replies  were  divided 
into  two  classes — one  for 
cars  kept  in  private  garages 
and  the  other  for  those  kept 
in  public  garages.  In  the  first 
class  answers  received  from 
Eastern  States  showed  an 
average  cost  of  $5.34  per 
month  for  cars  kept  in  pri¬ 
vate  garages.  From  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Western  States  the  an¬ 
swers  showed  an  average  cost 
of  $5.61  per  month;  from  the 
Southern  States  the  replies 
showed  the  average  to  be 
$5-75  Per  month ;  from  the 
Southwestern  States  the 
monthly  average  was  $6.35 ; 
in  the  Northwestern  States 
the  average  cost  indicated  by 
the  answers  was  $6.00  per 
month  ;  the  answers  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  showed  an  av¬ 


erage  of  $5.90.  From  the  entire  United  States  the  replies  showed 
an  average  cost  for  current  consumed  of  $5.73  per  month.  The 
cost  of  storage  and  service,  including  washing,  polishing  and  cur¬ 
rent  consumed,  for  cars  kept  in  public  garages,  varied  from  $15.00 
to  $35.00  per  month,  the  average  being  $23.50. 

The  second  question  asked  owners  of  electric  cars  was :  “What 
is  your  best  approximate  of  the  average  monthly  distance  trav¬ 
eled?”  The  answers  to  this  question  varied  widely;  only  twenty- 
five  owners  reported  a  monthly  average  of  over  500  miles,  and  the 
highest  was  900  miles.  Answers  were  received  from  owners  in 
Eastern  States  showing  an  average  of  315  miles  per  month;  from 
the  Middle  West,  showing  an  average  of  290  miles  per  month ; 
from  the  Southwest,  showing  an  average  of  278  miles  per  month; 
from  the  Northwestern  States,  showing  an  average  of  257  miles 
per  month;  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  showing  an  average  of 
215  miles  per  month.  For  the  entire  United  States  the  monthly 
average,  as  shown  from  the  answers  to  this  question,  was  286 
miles. 

The  answers  to  the  third  question,  which  inquired  as  to  the 
life  of  the  batteries,  were  remarkably  uniform,  and  showed  that 
the  manufacturers’  guarantees  were  exceeded.  On  the  basis  of 
the  use  cited  above,  the  average  life  of  the  batteries  was  two  and 
a  quarter  years. 

The  fourth  question  was;  “What  period  of  service  has  your 
car  had,  and  what  has  been  your  tire  expense?”  Owners  in  the 
Eastern  States  with  thirty-seven  months’  experience  reported  an 
average  monthly  tire  expense  of  $3.08,  and  seven  owners,  with 
an  average  of  twenty-two  months’  service,  stated  that  they  had 
had  no  tire  expense.  In  the  Middle  Western  States,  owners 
with  thirty-six  months’  average  experience  reported  monthly  tire 
renewal  costs  of  $4.81  ;  owners  with  fifteen  months  of  service  re¬ 
ported  no  tire  expense.  In  the  Southern  States,  owners  with  an 
average  of  twenty-five  months’  experience  reported  $5.16  per 
month  for  tire  renewals,  and  others  averaging  seven  months  of 
electric-car  service  reported  no  tire  expense.  Owners  with 
twenty-seven  months’  experience  in  the  Southwestern  States  re¬ 
ported  $5.66  monthly  expense  for  tire  renewals,  and  those  with  an 

average  of  seventeen  months, 
no  expense.  In  the  North¬ 
western  States  owners  with 
an  average  of  forty-eight 
months’  service  reported 
$3.74  average  monthly  cost 
for  tires,  while  those  with  an 
average  of  eighteen  months 
had  no  tire  expense.  Owners 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
twenty-five  months’  expe¬ 
rience  reported  no  tire  ex¬ 
pense.  The  general  average 
for  the  entire  United  States, 
for  tire  renewal  cost,  was 
$2.78  per  month. 

Taking  these  monthly  av¬ 
erages  of  $5.73  for  current, 
$2.78  for  tire  renewals,  and 
286  miles  as  the  distance 
traveled,  we  have  an  average 
( Continued  on  page  121) 


A  well-ordered  garden  is  not  merely  a  picture  of  gay  colors  but  an  atmosphere  as  well,  the  result  always  of  combining  practical  ideas  with  the  esthetic 
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APPLYING  PRACTICAL  LAWS  TO  FLOWER  GROWING— THE  CHOICE  OF  GARDEN  SITES— 

SOILS  AND  DRAINAGE 

F.  F.  Rockwell 


Editor's  Note. — Have  you  used  the  same  up-to-date  methods  in  managing  your  flower  gardens  as  you  have  in  growing  your  vegetables  and  fruits!’  Do  you  realise  that  the 
fact  that  flowers  are  grown  for  beauty  rather  than  for  utility  does  not  save  them  from  coming  under  the  same  practical  laws  of  plant-nutrition  and  growth ?  This  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  efficiency  in  the  flower  garden  which  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  practical,  essential  things  which  are  so  often  overlooked.  If  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  follow  them,  we  think  your  flower  !gard:ens  Will  show  a  marked  improvement. 


ONE  does  not  usually  think  of  dowers  and  dower  gardens  in 
terms  of  efficiency.  Perhaps  we  even  feel  an  instinctive 
hostility  to  such  an  association  of  ideas.  But  is  there,  after  all, 
any  incongruity  about  it?  The  aim  and  purpose  of  a  garden,  it 
is  true,  is  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  beauty — a  product  too  in¬ 
tangible  to  be  measured  by  the  stop-watch  and  scales  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  engineer.  But  the  materials  upon  which  the  garden  artist- 
must  draw  to  create  his  picture,  whether  he  be  the  greenest  of 
amateurs  or  the  skilled  professional,  are  plants,  subject  to  laws  of 
growth  which  we  have  fairly  well  ascertained,  and  which  apply 
no  less  surely  to  the  bed  of  dew-bejeweled  roses  than  to  the  hum¬ 


blest  row  of  beans.  And  there  are,  furthermore,  some  general 
principles  in  the  use  of  these  materials  which  are  not  mere  ques¬ 
tions  of  taste. 

It  is,  however,  next  to  useless  to  speak  of  efficiency  in  dower 
gardening  before  having  clearly  dxed  in  mind  just  what  a  garden 
is.  It  is  more  than  the  dowers  and  shrubs  and  bulbs  and  beds 
and  borders  which  go  to  make  it  up.  These  things  form  its 
physical  being,  it  is  true.  But  a  path  may  be  more  important  than 
a  costly  planting  of  roses ;  a  bit  of  graceful  columbine  against  a 
gary  wall  may  express  more  than  hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of 
rare  plants  carefully  watched  and  tended.  No  real  garden  can  be 
measured  by  its  size  or  the  kinds  or  numbers  of  things  in  it.  It 
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must  have  a  spirit,  a  soul,  that  is  the  expression  of  someone’s  joy 
in  creating  a  thing  of  beauty ;  that  is  its  sole  raison  d'etre. 

“A  row  of  sunflowers  by  a  paling, 

A  wicket  left  upon  the  latch, 

A  summer-house  with  woodbine  trailing, 

And  ivy  creeping  o’er  the  thatch,” 

may  be  all  that  are  required  to  create  the  desired  effect — and  in 
such  a  case  “efficiency”  in  gardening  is  the  strength  of  mind  to 
be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  put  in  something  more. 

In  its  truest  sense,  the  garden  is  an  atmosphere,  rather  than  a 
picture  merely.  Gay  colors,  sweet  odors,  graceful  forms,  which 
appeal  to  the  physical  senses,  do  not  in  themselves  make  a  gar¬ 
den  ;  if  they  did,  the  ideal  garden  would  be  the  commercial 
nursery,  with  its  acres  of  rioting  colors.  They  must  be  so  com¬ 
bined  as  to  harmonize  with  each  other  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  Your  garden  may  be  a  garden  of  rest  or  of  cheerfulness ; 
one  of  sweet  sadness,  or 
even  of  reverence. 

The  first  thing  we  look 
for  in  a  garden  is  that  it 
should  express  the  gar¬ 
dener.  If  it  fails  to  do 
that  it  is  not  a  garden,  but 
a  collection  of  plants.  For 
that  reason  many  elaborate 
pieces  of  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture  which  are  supposed 
to  be  wonderfully  beauti¬ 
ful  gardens  are  not  gar¬ 
dens  at  all.  You  cannot 
have  a  garden  by  proxy, 
you  have  to  labor  over  it ; 
you  have  got  to  work  in  it ; 
you  have  got  to  take  it  to 
heart ;  otherwise  an  in¬ 
tangible  thread  snaps  some¬ 
where,  and  the  thing  you 
thought  to  accomplish  by 
hiring  a  substitute  you 
find  cannot  be  done.  Not 
only  does  the  mercenary 
garden  fail  to  satisfy  its 
owner,  but  even  the 
stranger  within  its  gates 
can  detect  therein,  in  spite  of  the  most  beautifully  kept  plots  and 
carefully  trimmed  edges,  an  air  of  hardness,  coldness  and  aloof¬ 
ness  that  has  a  petrifying  effect  discernible  to  bis  finer  sense  of 
appreciation. 

The  real  desire  for  a  good  garden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  working  in  it,  and  even  the  means  of  getting  every¬ 
thing  one  may  want  for  it,  are  not  enough  to  insure  success.  You 
should  know  what  kind  of  a  garden  you  want ;  how  to  plan  it  so 
that  it  will  be  in  good  taste  and  in  harmony  with  the  place,  as  well 
as  satisfying  your  personal  ideal ;  and,  furthermore,  how  to  make 
it  grow. 

As  to  the  kind  of  a  garden  you  may  choose,  it  may  be  any 
one  of  three  general  types — the  informal  or  naturalistic  gar¬ 
den,  the  picturesque,  and  the  formal.  While  these  are  all  dis¬ 
tinct  types,  the  line  of  separation  between  any  two  of  them  is  not 
distinct.  But,  in  looking  over  the  garden  or  gardens  on  a  place, 
one  may  usually  say  pretty  definitely  to  which  type  they  belong. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  informal  or  naturalistic  effect  will 
be  tbe  one  that  can  be  the  most  satisfactorily  employed ;  it  offers 
the  widest  range  of  possibilities,  and  tbe  amateur  is  certainly 
more  likely  to  get  satisfactory  results  than  if  he  attempts  either  of 


Most  of  the  gardening  just  now  is  done  indoors  and  on  paper — drawing  the  plans,  calculat¬ 
ing  for  the  right  amount  of  seeds,  and  arranging  for  the  drainage 


the  other  types.  As  an  example  of  picturesque  gardening,  the 
Japanese  garden  stands  as  an  extreme,  as  do  the  Italian  garden 
and  the  sunken  garden  as  examples  of  formal  gardening.  The 
picturesque  and  the  formal  gardens  are,  of  course,  highly  artifi¬ 
cial.  But  as  a  corollary  of  the  old  principle  that  “art  is  most  per¬ 
fect  which  conceals  itself,”  so  the  picturesque  or  the  formal 
garden  that  fails  to  look  natural  is  a  sorry  affair  indeed.  Each, 
however,  has  its  uses,  and  if  your  place  or  your  house  seems  to 
make  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  desirable,  by  all  means  endeavor 
to  make  use  of  it. 

Do  not  allow  the  fact  that  you  may  make  mistakes  for  the  first 
season  or  two  to  discourage  you.  Overcoming  such  difficulties  is, 
after  all,  part  of  the  pleasure  arid  the  purpose  of  gardens.  But, 
nevertheless,  you  should  take  every  possible  precaution  against 
making  mistakes ;  there  will  be  enough  of  them  left  to  overcome, 
and  the  principal  insurance  against  making  mistakes  is  to  make 
a  definite  plan  before  you  begin  tbe  laying  out  of  the  various  beds 

and  borders  or  planting  of 
flowering  shrubs.  This 
plan  should  show  the  whole 
place  and  should  be  drawn 
to  scale.  Jotted  down  upon 
it  should  be  the  walks  and 
beds  and  borders  and  rows, 
which  may  already  be 
there,  and  any  new  ones 
you  may  wish  to  add,  or 
any  changes  you  intend  to 
make.  You  do  not,  of 
course,  sacrifice  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  changing  your 
mind — but  the  point  is  that 
it  is  very  much  easier  to 
change  it  on  paper  than  on 
the  lawn.  And  then  the 
things  which  you  actually 
do  in  the  way  of  making- 
out  flower  beds  or  setting 
out  trees  and  shrubs  can 
be  much  more  conveniently 
made  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  development,  so 
that  you  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  find  yourself  tear¬ 
ing  out  something  you  did 
last  year  to  carry  out  what  you  want  to  do  this  year. 

The  various  classes  of  flowers  differ  from  each  other  in  methods 
of  culture  much  more  than  do  the  vegetables.  It  is,  for  that 
reason,  necessary  to  consider  them  in  groups  instead  of  giving,  as 
we  can  for  vegetables,  general  principles  which  will  apply  to 
nearly  everything.  But  there  are  a  few  elemental  principles  with 
which  the  would-be  gardener  must  make  himself  familiar.  The 
fairest  rose,  the  frailest  poppy,  the  most  delicately  scented  sprav 
of  mignonette  or  heliotrope  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  soil 
in  much  the  same  way  as  a  pumpkin  or  a  cabbage,  and  can  reach 
its  fullest  development  only  with  the  most  careful  attention  of 
the  gardener  to  such  prosaic  matters  as  proper  under-drainage, 
fertilizing,  manuring  and  cultivating.  The  same  problems  in 
regard  to  plant  nutrition,  available  and  unavailable  plant-foods, 
properly  prepared  soil,  protection  from  insects  and  diseases,  irri¬ 
gation  and  numerous  other  matters  require  study  just  as  much  in 
connection  with  the  flower  garden  as  with  the  vegetable  garden. 
Tbe  commercial  grower  gives  them  this  attention,  but  the  amateur 
for  the  most  part  seems  to  think  that  his  posies  must  have  a 
different  way  of  growing  from  his  peas. 

(C ontinued  on  page  124) 
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The  exterior  presents  many  interesting  points;  with  the  huge  stone  chimneys,  turret,  rows  of  casement  windows  and  sturdy,  buttressed,  enclosed  porch. 

rambling  and  unusual,  and  the  grounds,  when  well  planted,  should  give  the  house  a  distinctive  setting 


The  lines  are 


In  the  living-room  the  Jacobean  furnishings  are  fitting  with  the  Caen  stone  mantel  and 

beamed  ceiling 


By  having  furniture  consistent  to  one  period,  the  dining-room  has  been  decorated 
in  good  taste;  simple  and  yet  sensibly  luxurious 


A  STUCCO  HOUSE 
ALONG  ENGLISH 
LINES  AT 


The  service  department  has  been  set  in 
the  ell,  well  away  from  the  living 
quarters 


That  the  lines  of  English  cottage  architecture  can  be  successfully  adapted  to  an 
American  setting  is  readily  shown  by  the  rear  view 


GREAT  NECK, 
LONG  ISLAND 

Caretto  &  Foster,  architects 


On  the  second  floor  the  ell  serves  again 
to  separate  the  servants’  rooms  from 
the  other  chambers 
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Simplicity  and  liveableness  characterize  the  house. 


The  rows  of  windows  and  the  triple-door  of  the  entrance  afford  plenty  of  sunlight  within  and  an  air  of  prim 
hominess  without 


Old  heavy  mahogany  has  been  used  in  the  dining 
room.  The  floor  is  parquet 


A  SHINGLE  HOUSE 
AT  ANNADALE, 
STATEN  ISLAND 


An  inside  garden  is  the  pronounced  feature  of  this 
simple  plan 


The  hall  is  wide  and  runs  through  the  house  to  the 
patio  behind 


High,  white  wainscot  adds  to  the  cheer  of  the  dining-room  and  makes  a  fitting 
background  for  the  mahogany  furniture 


Enough  of  a  garden  to  care  for  between  whiles,  flower  beds  and  a  pool  affording 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  formal  treatment 


INSIDE  THE 
HOUSE 

Timely  Suggestions  and 
Answers  to  Correspondents 


The  editor  will  gladly  answer  queries  pertaining  to  individual  problems  of  interior  decoration  and  furnishing.  When  an  immediate  reply  is  desired ,  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  should  be  enclosed.  This  department  zvill  also  purchase  any  of  the  articles  here  described  for  subscribers  living  at  a  distance  or  will  furnish  the  names  of  the 
places  where  they  may  be  obtained. 


Small  Decorative  Lamp  Shades 

AMP  shades  can  be  either  purely 
decorative  or  else  distinctly  useful, 
and  the  problem  is  to  make  them  both. 
The  shape  depends  largely  upon  the  ca¬ 
pacity  in  which  they  are  used.  Thus,  a 
rather  flat,  flaring  shape  always  gives  a 
broader  shed  of  light,  and  in  libraries 
these  are  the  most  practical  kind  to  use. 
Stretched,  two-toned  silk,  with  gold 
guimpe  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a  broad 
fringe  as  a  finish,  gives  a  handsome  effect 
and  also  provides  a  good  reading  light. 
Such  shades  are  best  when  made  of  dull 
gold  or  soft  rose  color ;  if  of  tan  they  may 
be  interlined  with  a  rose  or  orange  silk, 
and  thus,  when  lighted,  give  a  warm,  rich 
glow,  and  unlighted,  the  color  is  neutral 
and  unobtrusive.  Green  and  blue  shades 
give  a  most  unbecoming  light,  and  the 
effect  when  lighted  is  a  dirty  gray.  A 
shade  of  an  orange  color  will  lend  an  air 
of  piquancy  to  an  otherwise  drab  room. 

The  illustrations  used  here  are  of 
shades  where  direct  light  is  not  relied 
upon,  or  in  any  case  a  small  amount  of 
light,  such  as  one  desires  for  a  bedside 
lamp.  These  may  be  very  decorative,  re¬ 
peating  and  emphasizing  the  color  to  be 
brought  out  in  the  room. 

The  group  of  three  is  designed  to  be 
used  in  a  bedroom  where  a  vari-colored 
cretonne  is  employed  and  the  rose  tones 
of  the  other  decorations  need  emphasizing. 
The  larger  shade  is  for  the  bedside  stand, 
the  smaller  pair  for  the  dresser.  They 
are  hexagonal  and  covered  with  finely 
shirred  rose  India  silk,  which  is  drawn  up 
to  the  center  of  the  top,  forming  a  radiat¬ 
ing  figure.  The  prong  to  fit  over  the  elec¬ 
tric  bulb  is  dropped  an  inch  and  a  half  so 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  rotting  from 
over-heat.  A  pretty,  old-rose  fringe  is 
used  at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  top  the 
fringe  itself  is  cut  away,  leaving  only  the 
heading,  which,  carefully  sewed  on  to 
avoid  raveling,  makes  an  adequate  finish. 
Dimensions  of  the  larger  are  seven  and  a 
half  inches  across  the  bottom  and  five  and 
three-quarters  at  the  top,  and  six  inches 
high.  The  smaller  are  three  and  three- 
quarters  at  the  bottom,  three  at  the  top, 
and  three  and  a  quarter  high.  Wire 


frames  for  these  can  easily  be  made,  and 
the  shades  may  or  may  not  be  lined. 
Having  the  top  covered,  they  give  a  soft 
glow  all  over  the  room,  and  one  needs 
only  the  light  downwards. 

A  rather  striking  shade  is  made  up  on 
paper ;  the  straight  cylinder  shape  is  in¬ 
teresting.  The  background  is  ivory 
white  with  black  figures  and  bands.  Used 
with  a  plain,  white-painted  standard,  it  is 
very  attractive,  although  not  as  durable 
as  a  silk  shade. 

For  use  with  black  and  gold  Chinese 
decorated  standard  there  is  a  shade  of 
yellow,  lacquered  chintz  of  Chinese  de¬ 
sign.  Orange  lacquer  has  been  used,  so 
that  when  the  lamp  is  lit  the  colors  are 


A  serviceable  vase  in  which  to  place  orchids  is  an 
Italian  milk  bottle,  varieties  of  which  are  being 
shown  in  the  shops 


rich  and  glowing,  from  a  delicate  yellow 
to  a  deep  orange.  The  frame  is  oblong, 
but  hexagonal  in  shape.  It  is  finished 
with  dull-gold  guimpe,  and  has  no  lining. 
This  same  idea  of  a  lacquered  chintz 
shade  can  be  used  on  a  large  lamp,  each 
of  the  six  faces  framing  a  Japanese  scene. 

It  is  always  a  problem  how  to  shade 
side  fixtures.  The  regulation  little,  round 


silk  shade  is  apt  to  look  silly  and  tawdry 
on  a  dignified  bracket,  especially  when  it 
is  a  double  fixture.  A  suitable  and  un¬ 
usual  shield  may  be  made  of  plain,  shirred 
silk  edged  with  gilt  or  silver  galoon  to 
match  the  finish  of  the  fixture  itself.  A 
fascinating  shield  mav  be  made  by  using  a 
Renaissance  design  of  cretonne,  stretching 
it  tightly  over  the  wire  frame,  and  making 
it  large  enough  to  cover  both  lights.  It 
should  be  bent  at  the  sides  so  as  to  hide 
the  bulbs.  This  also  can  be  finished  in 
lacquer,  which  gives  a  translucent  light 
and  shows  up  the  figures  when  lit.  Used 
in  a  blue  dining-room,  the  blue-green  of 
the  peacocks  in  the  shield  illustrated  is 
really  lovely. 

The  same  shield  can  be  used  on  a 
branched  candlestick  of  brass  on  the  serv¬ 
ing  table.  It  will  keep  the  glare  from 
the  eyes  of  the  diners  and  at  the  same  time 
give  a  suitable  light  at  the  sideboard. 
Such  shields  are  distinctly  decorative  in 
character. 

Lamp  shades  so  often  become  grimy 
and  dusty,  although  the  materials  them¬ 
selves  are  in  good  condition.  They  can 
be  freshened  and  be  made  quite  gay  and 
bright  again  by  dipping  them  in  naphtha. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  guimpes  and 
fringes.  Brush  them  well  first,  and  give 
them  a  good  sunning  afterwards. 

A  shade  of  Empire  shape — not  flaring — 
is  excellent  when  used  on  a  high-floor 
standard  and  also  on  lights  not  used  for 
reading.  They  are  beautiful  if  made  of 
damask  or  rich,  figured  silk. 

Always  line  a  shade  with  a  very  light 
color — almost  white,  as  a  darker  color 
will  absorb  the  light.  A  dead  white 
lining,  however,  is  apt  to  look  crude  with 
a  rich  color,  so  it  is  preferable  to  use  a 
color  delicately  toned  to  the  silk  used  for 
the  outside. 

Chintz  shades  are  used  for  bedrooms 
and  summer  places.  There  is  being 
shown  one  of  oval  shape,  on  either  side  of 
which  is  a  medallion  figure  of  gay,  old- 
fashioned  flowers.  The  background  is 
golden.  A  pert  little  rucbe  of  pinked 
sateen  edges  it  top  and  bottom.  Linen  and 
sateen  are  a  good  combination  to  use,  and 
if  of  the  best  quality,  the  sateen  does  not 
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lining  is  to  be.  If  the  bamboo  is  of  a 
dark  color,  use  a  black  pongee  with  bril¬ 
liant  vari-colored  flowers,  and  the  effect 
when  lit  or  unlit  is  stunning.  Also  a 
pretty  ecru  mandarin  silk  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  commonplace  commercial 
outside  silk. 

For  a  reception  hall  is  an  unusually  at¬ 
tractive  shade  made  of  a  black  chintz  or 
linen,  with  clear-colored  Chinese  figures — 
butterflies,  pirouetting  birds,  dragon  flies, 
even  a  graceful,  green  worm.  A  flat, 
flaring  shape  is  best  adaptable  for  this 
use.  The  chintz  can  be  stretched  very 
tightly,  then  lacquered,  leaving  the  sur¬ 
face  hard  and  shiny.  The  edges  are 
finished  with  a  greenish-gold  guimpe.  On 
a  pure  white  Chinese  vase  or  a  black 
standard  this  is  unusual,  effective  and 
decorative. 


For  a  branched  candlestick  to  set  on  the  sideboard 
comes  this  shield.  It  also  would  serve  on  a  double 
wall  bracket 

fray.  This  same  shape  is  made  up  in  a 
violet  stripe  with  little  yellow  birds — an 
appropriate  shade  for  a  dainty  woman’s 
boudoir. 

Men’s  tastes  rather  lean  to  wicker  and 
bamboo  shades.  They  are  substantial, 
and  can  be  made  very  attractive.  When 
bought  in  the  shops  the  linings  are  often 
a  hideous  red  or  orange  or  an  unfavorable 
green.  The  inside  wire  frame  can  easily 
be  taken  out,  however,  and  the  silk  re¬ 
moved.  If  the  wires  are  wound,  do  not 
trouble  to  remove  the  covering,  but  paint 
them  with  water  color  whatever  color  the 
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An  unusual  shape  for  a  (able  where  not  much  light 
is  needed — made  of  a  Chinese  patterned  chintz, 
heavily  lacquered 


A  Vase  for  Orchids 
Because  of  their  very  short  stems,  or 
chids  are  difficult  to  display  properly.  In 
an  ordinary  vase  much  of  their  exquisite 
beauty  is  lost,  but  it  has  been  discovered 
that  they  look  remarkably  well  when 
placed  in  the  little  cream  jars  which  are 
common  in  Italy.  These  little  jars  are 
made  of  clear  glass  in  most  delightful 
shapes,  and  have  long,  narrow  necks. 
They  are  being  sold  in  this  country  now 
for  use  as  vases,  and  cost  about  thirty-five 
cents  apiece.  One  orchid  or  several  may 
be  used  in  them,  and,  while  a  bit  of  fern 
is  a  pleasing  addition,  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  Care  of  the  Bathroom 
Once  a  week  I  have  my  bathroom 
cleaned  with  soap  powder  and  a  scouring 
soap.  The  remainder  of  the  time  I  care 
for  it  myself ;  for  the  modern  bathroom, 
with  its  tiled  floor  and  walls,  and  its  por¬ 
celain  fittings,  requires  more  attention 
than  any  other  room  in  the  house. 

The  ideal  cleanser  for  the  bathtub  and 
the  bowl  is  gasoline.  This,  however,  in 
careless  or  ignorant  hands,  is  a  dangerous 
fluid.  Accordingly,  I  keep  a  can  of  it  for 
my  own  exclusive  use. 

Ordinarily,  with  a  generous  amount  of 
gasoline  and  a  clean,  rough  cloth  I  can 
make  the  bathroom  fittings  shine  like  new 
in  a  very  short  time.  Occasionally, 
though,  from  careless  handling  of  medi¬ 
cines,  or  other  causes,  unsightly  spots  will 
appear  on  the  tub.  These  spots  in  many 
instances  are  difficult  to  remove. 

When  the  bathtub  happens  to  be  in  this 
condition  I  cover  the  spots  with  scouring 
soap,  place  the  stopper  in  the  tub,  and 
pour  into  the  tub  enough  gasoline  to  cover 
the  stains.  I  allow  the  gasoline  to  remain 
in  the  tub  for  a  few  minutes ;  then,  with 
a  clean,  soft  cloth  I  rub  the  stains  briskly. 

I  have  never  known  this  method  to 
fail.  And  not  only  is  the  gasoline  effica¬ 
cious  in  removing  the  stains,  but  when  it 
is  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  tub  it  proves 
an  excellent  medium  to  carry  off  grease 
and  lint  from  the  pipes  that  lead  to  the 
sewer. 


Striking,  black  figures  on  a  white,  cylindrical  back¬ 
ground.  An  effective  shade  for  a  corner  of  the 
living-room 

While  the  bathroom  fittings  need  to  be 
cared  for  with  infinite  pains,  even  more 
care  is  required  in  washing  the  tiled  walls. 
Careless  cleaning  frequently  loosens  a 
tile,  which,  once  out  of  its  proper  place,  in 
many  instances  necessitates  the  removal 
of  the  entire  wall  before  the  loose  tile  can 
be  replaced. 

It  is  readily  seen,  then,  that  it  is  well 
for  the  housewife  to  keep  the  bathroom 
under  her  own  supervision,  as  a  careless 
servant  may  do  much  damage  in  a  short 
time ;  and  the  services  of  a  tile  setter  are 
expensive. 

( Continued  on  page  130) 


A  bedroom  set  of  pink  shirred  silk;  the  smaller  candle 
lights  for  the  dresser,  and  the  larger  for  a  bedside 
reading-lamp 
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Canned  Garden  Food 

VEN  though  you  may  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  a  good  supply  of 
manure  for  the  garden,  or  in  arranging 
for  its  delivery  later  when  you  are  ready 
to  have  the  garden  plowed  or  spaded,  you 
will  probably  have  use  for  some  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  it. 
The  amount  will  depend  largely  upon  how 
much  manure  you  now  have  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  From  one  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  for  every  twenty-five  square  feet 
will  make  a  generous  dressing  where  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  manure  is  used.  With  a  good 
coating  of  manure,  one-half,  or  even  less, 
of  this  amount  will  be  enough  to  produce 
good  results.  This  would  make  for  a  gar¬ 
den  50  x  100  feet  an  application  of  100  to 
200  lbs.  of  high-grade  fertilizer,  according 
to  the  amount  of  manure  being  used  with 
it.  The  best  fertilizer  for  garden  use 
should  contain  approximately  4%  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  8%  of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  10%  of  potash. 

In  addition  to  the  general  dressing  of 
fertilizer,  before  planting  you  should  have 
some  other  things  to  put  on  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  to  use  as  top  dressing. 
For  this  purpose  get  from  25  to  100  lbs. 
each  of  fine  ground  bone  and  nitrate  of 
soda  and  also  of  tankage  or  cotton-seed 
meal.  As  potash  is  very  scarce  this  year, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  get  ready-mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
potash.  Therefore,  you  should  not  only 
carefully  save  any  of  your  own  wood 
ashes,  but  purchase  them  wherever  you 
can  at  a  fair  price,  provided  they  have 
been  kept  dry.  Ashes  from  hardwood  are 
more  valuable  than  those  from  soft  wood. 

The  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  is  being 
done  more  and  more.  At  first  only  large 
commercial  growers,  who  used  many  tons 
of  fertilizers  annually,  took  it  up.  Rut 
now  the  raw  materials  or  ingredients  can 


Additional  warmth  can  be  secured  by  covering  the 
frames  with  heavy  pads 


be  purchased  in  many  localities  from  local 
dealers  in  small  amounts,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  home  gardener  who  uses 
several  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer 
during  the  year  should  not  mix  up  his  own 
fertilizer  to  meet  his  own  requirements. 
It  is  certain  that  he  can  get  much  more 
for  his  money  by  so  doing.  All  the  tools 
that  are  required  for  the  job  are  a  square- 
pointed  shovel,  a  screen  and  a  tight  floor 
or  large  shallow  box.  You  can  readily 
duplicate  the  formula  of  any  mixed  brand 
you  may  have  been  using.  But  most  of 
the  ready-mixed  brands  are  low  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  they  contain. 
A  mixture  of — 

30  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda ; 

40  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash ; 

50  of  high-grade  tankage,  and 

70  of  16%  acid  phosphate 
will  contain  the  plant-food  elements  in 
about  the  right  proportions. 

Spread  the  several  ingredients  out  in  a 
low,  flat  heap,  the  bulkier  ones  at  the 
bottom,  and  shovel  or  hoe  them  over  two 
or  three  times  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  Then  put  them  through  the  sieve, 
mix  them  again  and  remove  any  lumps ; 
these  may  be  pounded  up  with  the  bottom 
of  the  spade  and  added  to  the  rest  of  the 
mixture  afterwards. 

Enough  of  this  general  mixture  or  basic 
formula  should  be  made  to  give  the  gar¬ 
den  one  good  dressing  before  planting  is 
begun.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
mixing  your  own  fertilizer  is  that  during 
the  course  of  the  summer  it  is  often  de¬ 
sirable  to  use  one  or  more  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ingredients  by  itself  as  a  top  dress¬ 
ing;  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  it  contains  nitrogen,  which,  in 
an  available  form,  is  capable  of  quickly 
stimulating  any  crop  that  may  fail  to 
show  that  dark-green  color,  indicating  a 
lack  of  nitrogen.  An  application  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  followed  by  rain  or  a  good 
watering  will  frequently  show  perceptible 
results  in  a  few  hours.  A  convenient  way 
of  handling  the  mixture  is  to  get  a  few 
empty  cracker  boxes  in  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  kept  until  you  are  ready  to 
use  it. 

An  Early  Start  for  Late  Beginners 

The  gardener  who  has  to  contend  with 
the  disadvantages  of  a  new  place,  or  who 
has  not  for  some  reason  put  in  a  cold 
frame  or  a  hot  bed  in  the  fall,  and  who. 


nevertheless,  wants  to  start  plants  early 
for  this  year's  garden,  is  not  at  a  hopeless 
disadvantage.  A  hotbed  may  be  con¬ 
structed  on  top  of  the  ground.  In  order 
to  do  this,  more  manure  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  frame  must  be  used,  but 
this  is  better  than  no  hotbed  at  all.  A 
cord  of  manure,  costing  three  to  five  dol¬ 
lars,  will  make  a  bed  for  a  sash  frame 
holding  three  regular  3x6  sashes.  In 
this  amount  of  space  enough  things  may 
be  started  for  a  substantial  family  garden. 
And  after  you  get  through  with  the  beds, 
the  manure  will  be  in  the  right  condition 
for  hills  of  melons,  beans,  tomatoes, 
squash,  and  so  forth,  or  to  use  for  late 
celery  or  cabbage.  The  manure  should,  of 
course,  be  horse  manure,  fresh  enough  to 
heat  properly  when  it  is  stacked  in  a  com¬ 
pact  heap  to  ferment.  A  third  or  so  in 
bulk  of  short  bedding  or  leaves  should  be 
added  to  it  unless  it  already  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  stable  litter.  This  should  be  packed 
thoroughly,  trampling  down  each  layer, 
and  kept  under  cover,  and  after  a  few 
days  turned  inside  out  and  allowed  to 
heat  again.  When  it  is  hot  through  and 
through,  spread  it  out  in  a  flat  heap  about 
9  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep  and  18 
inches  longer  on  either  end  than  the  frame 
which  is  to  be  set  upon  it.  This  pile  is 
made  level  in  a  sheltered  position,  getting 
the  full  sun,  but  protected  from  north 
winds.  About  6  inches  of  soil  is  put  on 
top  of  the  manure  inside  of  the  frame ; 
the  outside  of  it  is  banked  up  with  ma¬ 
nure.  For  the  first  few  days  after  it  is 
made,  the  temperature  will  be  very  hot, 
and  even  if  only  frozen  dirt  is  available  it 
will  thaw  out  very  quickly  with  the  joint 
action  of  the  manure  and  the  sun  through 
the  glass  sash,  especially  if  matting  shut¬ 
ters  are  kept  on  during  cold  nights. 

There  will  be  plenty  to  keep  one  busy 
in  the  greenhouse  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
A  new  supply  of  flats,  if  one  has  not 


Over  the  pads  put  a  wooden  cover,  and  the  frame 
will  be  well  protected 
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enough  already  on  hand,  should  be  made. 
The  first  sowings  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
beets,  lettuce  and  brocoli  may  be  made 
from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  month. 
If  you  intend  to  grow  any  onions  from 
transplanted  seedlings,  they  should  be 
planted  early  this  month.  As  these  are  not 
transplanted  again,  when  the  other  veg¬ 
etables  are,  they  are  planted  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  way.  When  they  are  put 
in  the  flats  or  directly  in  the  hotbed,  2 
inches  or  so  of  rich  compost  should  be 
put  into  the  bottom,  followed  by  an  inch 
of  fine  sifted  soil,  and  on  top  of  this  half 
an  inch  or  so  of  clean  sand,  in  which  the 
seeds  are  sown.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  deep  in 
rows  4  inches  to  6  inches  apart,  putting 
12  to  15  seeds  to  the  inch,  thinning  them 
out  if  necessary,  when  they  are  up,  to  8  or 
10.  During  their  growth  the  tops  of  the 
plants  should  be  cut  back  two  or  three 
times  to  make  them  extra  stocky.  Among 
the  flowers  which  may  be  started  now  are 
a  number  of  the  annuals  and  perennials 
which,  if  left  until  later,  would  not  flower 
until  the  year  after  sowing.  Among 
these  are  African  daisy,  antirrhinum,  as¬ 
ters,  balsam  canna,  chrysanthemums,  cos¬ 
mos,  dahlia,  heliotrope,  hollyhock,  kochia, 
pansies,  ricinus,  salpiglossis,  salvia,  ver¬ 
bena,  Vinca  rosea. 

Practically  all  the  seeds  to  be  planted 
will  grow  sooner  and  stronger  if  given 
“bottom  heat."  A  convenient  way  of  do¬ 
ing  this  to  to  place  the  flats  on  the  hot 
water  return.  Where  these  are  under  the 
benches,  however,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  remove  the  flats  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  sprout.  If  left  for  only  a  short 
time  in  partial  shade  they  are  sure  to  be 
injured  seriously;  the  little  grow  up  tall 
and  bend  towards  the  light  in  an  almost 
incredibly  short  time.  Although  the  seed 
boxes  may  be  kept  dark  until  the  seeds 
break  the  surface,  from  that  time  on  they 
should  be  given  full  light,  and  the  nearer 
they  can  be  kept  to  the  glass,  the  better. 
A  mistake  the  beginner  is  likely  to  make 
is  to  ‘‘monkey  around”  too  much  with  the 
watering  pot  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  The  less  the  seed  boxes  are 
watered  the  better,  provided  they  are  kept 
from  drying  out.  By  far  the  best  way  of 
watering  them  is  to  get  a  galvanized  iron 
pan  made  at  the  tinsmith’s  about  15  x  24" 
in  size  and  4"  or  5"  deep;  the  flat  can  be 
placed  in  this  and  the  water  poured  in 
around  them,  which  they  can  soak  up 
from  the  bottom.  In  this  way  the  fo¬ 
liage  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  are  kept 
dry,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  ward¬ 
ing  off  that  dreaded  trouble  known  as 
damping  off,”  and  the  soil  can  be  easily 
saturated. 

An  Illustrated  Garden  Record 

F  course,  you  keep  a  garden  record  ? 
Then,  if  you  own  a  camera,  why 
not  illustrate  it?  If  you  had  in  your  gar¬ 
den  last  year  too  much  of  this  or  too  little 
of  that;  if  you  by  mischance  struck  the 


wrong  seed  or  seedsman;  if  you  discov¬ 
ered  something  new  by  your  practice  that 
is  worth  remembering;  if  you  found 
flower  or  vegetable  varieties  that  you  wish 
to  repeat  or  avoid  this  year,  you  will 
realize  the  value  of  a  garden  record. 

The  volume  itself  can  be  an  ordinary, 
twenty-five-cent  record  book,  with  pages 
seven  and  a  half  by  nine  inches,  and  with 
a  space  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  ruled  off 
at  the  left.  This  gives  ample  room  for 


Plants  raised  in  the  house  from  young  cuttings  have 
a  tendency  to  dry  out.  One  way  to  prevent  this  is  to 
cover  the  thumb  pot  with  the  cover  of  a  jelly  glass, 
slit  to  allow  the  plant  to  come  through.  The  loam  in 
the  pot  will  remain  moist  for  a  long  period  and  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  plant 

notes  as  detailed  and  extensive  as  one  has 
time  or  fancy  for  making;  the  book  is 
thick  and  cheap,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
saving  space. 

At  the  top  of  the  ruled-off  space  at  the 
left  of  the  page  the  year  is  entered.  In 
that  column,  set  off  by  its  surrounding 
white  space,  is  the  date  preceding  each 
item  as  it  is  entered.  In  the  same  space, 
in  red  ink,  to  make  it  stand  out  clearer, 
are  subject  headings  to  make  it  handier 
for  reference. 

The  illustrations  can  be  made  unique. 
Taken  with  an  ordinary  hand  camera, 
using  the  portrait  attachment,  they  are 
fastened  in  with  library  paste,  and  the 
record  is  written  around  them.  Thus, 
combined  with  the  written  record,  they 


constitute  a  tangible  and  striking  perma¬ 
nent  register  of  garden  results.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  camera-makers  have  not  yet 
shown  cunning  enough  to  fix  it  so  that 
colors  can  be  recorded — not  to  speak  of 
fragrance — and  much  of  the  garden’s 
glory  is  necessarily  omitted.  But,  even 
without  the  colors,  these  pictures  add 
tremendously  to  the  interest  of  this 
record  of  the  business  and  fun  of  garden¬ 
ing. 

The  portrait  attachment,  which  every 
camera  owner  should  have,  anyway,  does 
not  alter  the  working  of  the  lens  other¬ 
wise  than  in  its  focusing.  It  cuts  sharply 
the  object  on  which  it  is  focused,  leaving 
other  objects  undefined.  As  the  hand 
camera  lacks  facilities  for  visual  focusing, 
it  is  necessary  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
rules  governing  its  use.  For  instance, 
with  the  scale  on  the  camera  adjusted  at 
six  feet,  the  shortest  distance  of  which  it 
is  capable,  the  lens  should  be — in  this 
case — exactly  two  feet  and  eight  inches 
from  the  object. 

Much  is  added  to  the  clearness  of  the 
pictures  if  a  proper  background  is  pro¬ 
vided.  This  should  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  a  screen  of  some  material  without 
gloss,  with  a  slate-gray  or  other  neutral 
color,  placed  a  few  inches  or  more  be¬ 
hind  the  object.  Fair  results  can  be  se¬ 
cured  without  any  background  whatever, 
as  the  landscape  or  objects  behind  the 
subject  will  be  out  of  focus,  anyway;  but 
the  blooms  stand  out  more  strongly  if  a 
background  is  provided.  A  practical 
background  can  be  made  by  taking  a 
square  of  cloth  from  an  old  brown  can¬ 
vas  tent  and  stretching  it  upon  a  frame 
such  as  is  used  to  contain  a  piece  of  tapes¬ 
try  for  a  fireplace  screen.  On  one  side, 
to  afford  a  still  sharper  contrast  for 
lighter  blossoms,  one  can  fasten  a  piece  of 
dead,  black  material. 

With  this  equipment  you  can  photo¬ 
graph  single  blossoms,  bouquets  and  fo¬ 
liage.  and  also  take  your  grounds  in  whole 
and  in  part,  and  as  they  look  at  various 
seasons. 

Watering  Cuttings 

IFIAVE  raised  many  plants  in  the 
house  from  cuttings,  but  it  was  not 
until  I  happened  across  the  following 
scheme  that  1  was  very  successful.  I  al¬ 
ways  found  that,  no  matter  what  I  did, 
the  cuttings,  when  first  put  into  thumb 
pots,  would  dry  out,  in  the  house. 
This  frequent  drying  had  an  effect  on  the 
plants  that  was  shown  by  the  slowness  of 
growth  and  the  dropping  of  leaves  and  de¬ 
generating  into  such  a  poor  condition  that 
they  had  to  be  thrown  out.  This  occurred 
very  often  to  me,  but  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  when  one  realizes  the  small 
amount  of  loam  that  a  thumb-pot  holds. 

T  tried  one  day  fitting  tin  covers  over 
the  pots,  and  the  problem  was  solved.  I 
bought  two  dozen  jelly  tumbler  covers 
and  slit  them  and  fitted  them  on  the  pot. 
The  results  are  wonderful.  Try  it  and 
see. 


EDITOHIAL 


IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  XT OW  that  war  has  blocked 
SELF-CONTAINED?  -1^1  for  many  nations  their 

avenues  of  importation  of  food 
stuff,  some  American's  are  developing  an  unwonted — and  perhaps 
unjustified — appreciation  of  our  singular  position  among  the 
powers.  Outside  of  Russia,  the  United  States  is  the  only  self- 
contained  nation.  Were  our  ports  closed,  they  say,  we  could  con¬ 
tinue  feeding  and  clothing  our  eighty  millions  as  though  little  or 
nothing  had  happened.  And,  as  in  Russia  to-day,  so  here,  the 
people  of  the  interior  would  scarcely  know  a  war  was  going  on. 
Though  this  is  in  a  measure  true,  one  often  wonders  just  how 
much  the  average  man  understands  the  part  played  in  the  nation’s 
welfare  by  the  farmer  and  rural  life;  how  much  the  city  dweller 
appreciates  the  farmer’s  possibilities  and  potentialities. 

The  matter  was  brought  vividly  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in 
the  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  “Relatively 
speaking,”  Mr.  Houston  says,  “there  has  been  a  neglect  of  rural 
life  by  the  nation.  This  neglect  has  perhaps  not  been  conscious  or 
willful.  We  have  been  so  bent  on  building  up  great  industrial 
centers,  in  rivaling  nations  of  the  world  in  manufacturing  and 
commerce,  fostering  these  by  every  natural  and  artificial  device 
we  could  think  of.  so  busy  in  the  race  for  populous  municipal  cen¬ 
ters,  that  we  have  overlooked  the  very  foundations  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  existence.  It  has  been  assumed  that  we  have  a  national 
monopoly  in  agriculture — that  it  could  take  care  of  itself — and 
for  the  most  part  we  have  Cheerfully  left  it  to  do  so.” 

Contrasting  with  that  statement  is  the  following: 

“The  progress  of  agriculture  reveals  itself  more  particularly  in 
its  diversification,  in  the  rise  of  minor  crops  to  larger  proportions, 
than  in  the  increased  production  of  staple  products.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  dairying  in  the  last  generation  has  become  an  exceptionallv 
important  branch  of  agricultural  economy,  the  annual  production 
including  more  than  one  and  a  half  billion  pounds  of  butter,  a 
half  billion  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  and  a  third  of  a  billion 
pounds  of  cheese,  having  a  value  of  approximately  $600,000,000. 
The  production  of  orchard  fruits  exceeds  216,000,000  bushels  a 
year,  with  a  value  of  more  than  $140,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
annual  production  of  vegetables  is  in  excess  of  $400,000,000.  The 
production  of  hay  and  forage  approximates  100,000,000  tons,  with 
a  value  in  excess  of  $800,000,000;  the  poultry  products  of  the 
nation  have  reached  a  point  where  their  annual  value  is  about  one- 
half  that  of  the  cotton  crop  at  normal  valuations,  and  marked  in¬ 
creases  are  noted  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  cereals. 

“We  know  that  the  wheat  crop  of  1914,  of  approximately  892,- 
000,000  bushels,  is  the  greatest  ever  produced  in  our  history,  and 
that  the  crop  of  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  tobacco  and  hay  are 
unusually  large.  The  cotton  crop  forecast  in  October  at  15,340,- 
000  bales  is  the  second  largest.  The  apple  crop,  estimated  at 
259,000,000  bushels,  is  the  greatest  ever  harvested.  The  total 
production  of  six  leading  cereals  is  estimated  to  have  been  5,000,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  about  428,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the 
crop  of  1913.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  crop  yields  per 
acre  were  2.3  per  cent  better  than  the  average  for  the  past  ten 
years.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  all  the  staple  crops  was  9.4 
per  cent  greater  than  1913,  and,  except  for  corn,  oats  and  flax 
seed,  greater  than  the  ten-year  average. 

WHERE  DECREASE  44  T)UT,  after  all  our  efforts,  while 
COMES  X)  there  is  an  increased  diversi¬ 

fication  of  agriculture,  and  both  a 
relative  and  absolute  increase  in  important  products,  such  as 
wheat,  forage  crops,  fruits,  dairy  products  and  poultry,  we  still 
note  not  only  a  relative,  but  also  an  absolute  decrease  in  a  number 


of  our  important  staple  food  products,  such  as  corn  and  meats. 
In  the  former  in  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  been  no  substan¬ 
tial  advance.  In  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  there  has  been  an  abso¬ 
lute  decline — in  cattle,  from  the  census  year  of  1899  to  that  of 
1909,  of  from  50,000,000  head  to  41,000,000;  in  sheep  of  from 
61,000,000  to  52,000,000;  in  hogs,  of  from  63,000,000  to  58,000,- 
000.  Since  1909  the  tendency  has  been  downward,  and  yet  during 
the  period  since  1899  the  population  has  increased  over  20,000,000. 
This  situation  exists  not  in  a  crowded  country,  but  in  one  which 
is  still  in  a  measure  being  pioneered;  in  one  which,  with  935,000,- 
000  acres  of  arable  land,  has  only  400,000,000,  or  45  per  cent, 
under  cultivation,  and  in  one  in  which  the  population  per  square 
mile  does  not  exceed  thirty-one,  and  ranges  from  0.7  persons  in 
Nevada  to  508  in  Rhode  Island. 

“Just  what  the  trouble  is  no  one  is  yet  sufficiently  informed  to 
say.  It  can  scarcely  be  that  the  American  farmer  has  not  as  much 
intelligence  as  the  farmer  of  other  nations.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  farmer  does  not  produce  as  much  per  acre  as  the  farmer 
in  a  number  of  civilized  nations,  but  production  per  acre  is  not  the 
American  standard.  The  standard  is  the  amount  of  produce  for 
each  person  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  by  this  test  the  American 
farmer  appears  to  be  from  two  to  six  times  as  efficient  as  most 
of  his  competitors.  Relatively  speaking,  extensive  farming  is 
still  economically  the  sound  program  in  our  agriculture,  but  now  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the  aim  must  be,  while 
maintaining  supremacy  in  production  for  each  person,  to  establish 
supremacy  in  production  for  each  acre.” 

RURAL  LIFE  UNDER  X  N  inch  of  such  statistics  and 

INVESTIGATION  IY  facts  is  worth  pages  of  theoriz¬ 
ing,  yet  there  are  some  salient  con¬ 
clusions  to  draw  at  this  point.  “The  American  farmers,”  the  re¬ 
port  goes  on  to  say,  “are  more  prosperous  than  any  other  farming 
class  in  the  world.  As  a  class  they  are  certainly  as  prosperous 
as  any  other  section  of  the  people  ;  as  prosperous  as  the  merchants, 
the  clerks,  or  the  mechanics.”  All  of  which  corroborates  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  investigation  made  by  House  and  Garden  recently. 
The  earning  power  of  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  were  com¬ 
pared  to  their  social  and  wage-earning  parallels  in  the  city,  and  it 
was  found  that,  whereas  but  few  farmers  make  more  than  their 
living  and  overhead  expenses,  their  lot  is  no  worse  than  that  of 
thousands  of  city  dwellers.  The  farmer  lives  a  more  natural 
life  and  has  the  advantages  of  open-air  work  and  physical  ex¬ 
ercise,  as  against  the  tenement  and  flat  life  of  the  city  worker  and 
labor  in  factories.  The  situation  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
“de  gustibus!” 

That  the  rural  life  is  not  increasing  is  evident  from  a  final 
statement  in  Mr.  Houston’s  report :  the  population  of  the  nation 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  increased  23,000,000 ;  the  strictly  rural 
districts  have  shown  an  increase  of  perhaps  less  than  6,000,000. 
It  is  futile  to  cite  the  multitude  of  reasons  why  rural  life  is  not 
growing  in  popularity,  though  the  fact  remains  that  our  much- 
boasted  ability  to  feed  and  clothe  our  own  will  not  stand  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  have  overproduced  this  year,  and  still  the  high 
cost  of  living  has  not  been  reduced.  Is  it  the  farmer’s  fault  or 
the  fault  of  those  who  own  the  farm?  One  case  investigated  by 
a  representative  of  House  and  Garden  made  the  following  reply 
to  the  question  of  crops :  “I  make  more  money  in  a  poor  year 
than  a  good  one.  I’m  not  growing  for  crop  results,  but  for  crop 
prices.”  Until  situations  such  as  this  are  radically  changed  we 
cannot  hope  for  a  growth  in  the  rural  population,  nor  need  we 
boast  of  our  self-sufficiency. 
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Why  Berkey  &■  Gay  Furniture  expresses 

your  personality 


When  you  make  a  selection  from  our  line  you  are  choosing  from  faithful  studies  of  period 
styles  which  have  endured  and  have  held  deserved  favor  for  one,  two  or  more  centuries. 

Among  them  you  are  sure  to  find  the  very  things  which  "fit”  your  individuality,  and  which 
in  your  home  will  harmonize  with  the  personalities  of  yourself  and  your  family. 

You  will  also  be  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  furnishing  one  room  or  your  entire  home  with  Berkey 
&-  Gay  Furniture  is  not  costly.  The  prices  are  within  reason  always,  and  the  quality  is  what  makes  it 
said  of  our  products  that  they  are  “For  Your  Children’s  Heirlooms.”  Usually  you  will  find  the  Berkey 
&-  Gay  dealer  in  your  locality  an  authority  on  what  is  proper  in  period  furnishings.  The  store  offering 
our  furniture  is  generally  the  best.  The  following  famous  firms,  for  example,  are  representative  of 
Berkey  &-  Gay  dealers  everywhere: 

Marshall  Field  &-  Co.,  Chicago  Paine  Furniture  Co.’  Boston  Lammert  Furniture  Co.,  St.  Louis 
The  Sterling  &-  Welch  Co.,  Cleveland  W.  6-  J.  Sloane,  San  Francisco  Frederick  &- Nelson,  Seattle 

Berkey  £r  Gay  Furniture  Company 
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Factory.  Executive  Offices  and  Show  Rooms 
184  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Eastern  Offices  and  Show  Rooms 

1 1 3' 1  1 9  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


This  inlaid  mark  of 
honor  identifies  to  yon 
each  Berkey  &  Gay 
piece 


For  fifteen  2'Cent  stamps  we  are  glad  to  send  you  our  de  luxe  book,  ‘  Character  in  Furniture,” 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  periods.  Other  publications  free.  List  on  request. 
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Is  constantly  increasing  in  popularity 
among  homegardeners.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  it  on  account  of  its  compact  size 
and  practical  shape.  It’s  easily  operated 
with  one  hand,  allowing  the  free  hand  to 
turn  the  leaves  and  branches  of  plants  or 
shrubs.  Throws  a  line,  forceful  spray, 
which  does  quick  and  thorough  work. 

Substantially  built  for  lasting  service. 

“Perfect  Success”  Sprayer 

is  proving  a  winner  with  thousands  of  farmers  and  gardeners. 

For  the  small  orchard,  greenhouse  and  garden,  this  sprayer  is 
indispensable.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  cleaning 
windows  and  buggies,  extinguishing  fires,  as  well  as  whitewash¬ 
ing  livestock.  The  adjustable  foot  rest  and  bucket  clamp 
make  a  rigid  outfit,  which  can  be  easily  carried  from  place  to 
place.  See  illustration  to  left. 

Famous  Deming  Nozzles 

We  manufacture  nine  different  styles  —  a 
nozzle  for  every  need  and  purpose.  All  are  thoroughly 
tested  before  going  out  and  guaranteed  to  do  good  work. 

The  famous  Deming  Trio  —  Bordeau,  Simplex  and 
Vermorel  Nozzles  are  conceded  to  be  the  BEST  by  men 
who  know.  Deming  Nozzles  fit  every  make  of  sprayers. 

Useful  Spraying  Guide  FREE 

In  order  to  enable  you  to  secure  best  results  from  spraying,  we  have  issued  this 
instructive  book.  Tells  when  and  how  to  spray  for  best  results  in  garden,  or¬ 
chard  and  field.  Fully  describes  Deming  Sprayers  and  shows  through  words  and 
illustrations  how  they  are  used  with  perfect  success  by  many  satisfied  owners. 
Most  gooci  dealers  sell  Deming  Spray  Pumps.  Let  us  tell  you  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Deming  dealer  and  be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Spraying  Guide  To-day. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

137  Depot  Street  Salem,  Ohio 

Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  all  Purposes 


RIPE 

TOMATOES 


Earlier  than  you 
ever  had  them  before 

No  danger  from  frost,  cold 
winds  or  late  springs  when 
f  protected  with 

ft  Seed  &  P/dn  t  forcer 


Makes  any  kind  of  seeds  or  plants  grow  in  the  open 
garden  just  the  same  as  if  under  hotbed  sash.  Cheap 
enough  to  use  ’em  by  the  1,000.  Private  and  market 
gardners  take  the  hint.  It’s  the  early  crop  that  brings  the 
pleasure  and  the  profit,  Vft  Send  for  my  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  free  catalog.  It's' a  compendium  of  many  new  and 
wonderful  inventions  for  the  up-to-date  gardener.  You’ll 
be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

The  Ball  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  V.  Glenside,  Pa. 

— -  - - 


Building? 


Get  This  Free  Book 


It  tells  all  about  the  proper  method 
of  finishing  floors  and  Interior  wood¬ 
work,  and  improving  furniture.  A  big 
help  in  beautifying  the  home — new  or 
old. 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dye 

Comes  in  17  harmonious  and  natural  shades.  Makes 
cheap,  soft  woods  as  artistic  as  hard  woods. 

If  you  are  interested  in  building  we  will  mail  you  free 
a  Dollar  Portfolio  of  Wood  Panels,  showing  all  popular 
woods  finished  with  Johnson’s  Wood  Finishes.  Remember 
— the  Panels  and  the  25c  book  Edition  HG2,  are  Free 
and  Postpaid. 

Take  this  ad  to  your  dealer — or  write. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis. 

“  The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities  " 


Essentials  for  the  Living-Room 

( Continued  from  page  82) 

ture  goes  well  with  Chippendale  chairs — 
the  ladder-back  for  such  a  room — or 
shield-shaped,  wide-seated  Heppelwhites. 
A  tall,  capacious  desk  with  built-in  book¬ 
cases  on  either  side,  and  an  old  Colonial 
mirror  over  the  mantel,  make  up  a  digni¬ 
fied  and  thoroughly  comfortable  room. 
Brass  andirons  and  fender,  a  brass  jar 
made  into  a  lamp  and  brass  sconces  on  the 
wall  are  all  decorative  details.  Plants  in 
a  sunny  window  are  especially  suitable 
here,  and  add  a  sense  of  cheerfulness.  A 
room  of  this  type  has  an  air  slightly  old- 
fashioned  and  full  of  repose,  and  most  ap¬ 
pealing  to  many  Americans. 

With  any  of  these  rooms,  where  econo¬ 
my  is  necessary,  willow  chairs  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  instead  of  the  upholstery  ones, 
and  can  be  made  delightfully  comfortable. 
With  the  decorated  furniture  they  can  be 
painted  to  match  in  a  plain  color,  or,  in 
the  Jacobean  or  Colonial  rooms,  stained  a 
dark  brown  or  black.  Another  economi¬ 
cal  suggestion  is  to  have  an  old  rug  dyed 
the  proper  color,  instead  of  putting  a  large 
percentage  of  the  money  to  be  spent  on 
the  room  into  the  floor  covering. 

In  summer,  for  the  Jacobean  and  Co¬ 
lonial  rooms,  chintz  covers  of  some  gav, 
yet  cool,  design,  both  save  the  furniture 
and  make  an  agreeable  change. 

It  is  stimulating  to  think  that  at  this 
time,  in  spite  of  the  conditions  abroad, 
there  is  a  wonderful  variety  of  beautiful 
things  for  people  to  choose  from  made 
right  here  in  America.  The  opportunity 
to  create  delightful  and  artistic  rooms  was 
never  greater  than  at  the  present  moment. 


Your*  Saturday  Afternoon  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  87) 

vegetable  matter.  A  geneious  propor¬ 
tion  should  be  mixed  with  the  other  soil 
so  that  the  soils  may  both  absorb  plenty  of 
water,  but  permit  drainage  of  the  sur¬ 
plus.  Cocoanut-fibre  is  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  covering  seed,  when  the  other 
things  mentioned  cannot  be  procured.  If 
the  soil  is  very  heavy,  sand,  as  well  as 
humus,  should  be  added  generously  to  the 
mixture.  This  makes  it  more  friable  and 
less  likely  to  form  a  crust. 

The  seeds  should  not  be  covered  very 
deeply,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  light  soil 
being  sufficient.  Each  row  should  be 
plainly  tagged.  As  to  the  number  of  rows 
of  each  to  sow,  onions  and  beets  are  the 
things  of  which  you  will  require  the  most 
plants ;  celery  and  lettuce  next ;  and  of 
cabbage  and  cauliflower,  the  fewest.  The 
soil  in  the  seed  boxes  should  be  in  a  good, 
moist  condition  when  the  seed  is  put  in, 
and  should  be  kept  so  until  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  transplant.  Extremes 
of  dryness  and  moisture  will  tend  to  make 
poor  plants.  All  of  the  seeds  mentioned 
will  start  well  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to 
550  at  night,  and,  if  the  temperature  of 
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the  frames  gets  more  than  io°  or  150 
higher  than  this  during  the  day,  ventilation 
should  be  given  by  raising  up  the  sash. 
It  is  always  best  to  raise  it  in  such  a  way 
that  a  cold  wind  will  not  blow  directly  into 
the  frame. 


Through 

Wildfowl  Breeding  Grounds 

( Continued  from  page  89) 

show  him  the  wonders,  but,  alas !  there 
was  not  a  duck  on  the  island.  Investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  a  pair  of  coyotes,  which 
had  probably  crossed  in  winter  on  the  ice, 
had  located  there,  and  had  cleaned  out  the 
colony.  This  indicates  some  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  dangers  to  which  the  wildfowl  are  ex¬ 
posed. 

Proceeding  further  north,  as  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Mani¬ 
toba,  we  find  a  country  largely  forested 
with  poplar  and  spruce,  but  with  very 
many  lakes,  both  large  and  small.  Around 
the  shores  of  these,  at  least  in  part,  ex¬ 
tends  a  border  of  reed-grown  marsh  or 
grassy  meadow,  which  gives  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  wildfowl  to  nest,  much  as  in 
the  prairie  region.  Here  also  we  find 
wild  ducks  nesting  in  good  numbers,  and 
some  Canada  geese. 

Still  further  north,  back  from  the 
shore  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  it  is  said,  are  vast 
muskegs,  where  great  numbers  of  ducks 
and  geese  breed.  This  sort  of  country  is 
a  quaking  bog,  a  layer  of  turf  floating  on 
the  water,  overgrown  with  tall  reeds  and 
the  like.  A  person  attempting  to  walk 
on  this  is  likely  at  any  moment  to  break 
through  and  be  immersed  in  mud  and 
water.  Other  extensive  marshes  are  said 
to  be  in  the  deltas  of  the  northern  rivers, 
where  they  flow  into  the  Arctic  Sea, 
notably,  the  Mackenzie,  Yukon  and  An¬ 
derson  rivers.  Besides  these  larger  areas 
are  multitudes  of  smaller  lakes  or  sloughs, 
giving  opportunity  for  the  breeding  of 
wildfowl. 

All  this  sort  of  marsh  country  where 
the  fowl  breed  is  forlorn  and  desolate,  in 
a  way.  The  tenderfoot,  citified  person 
would  have  no  use  for  it.  One  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  wade  and  flounder  and  struggle  to 
get  on  in  the  world.  The  outlines  of 
scenery  are  monotonous,  though  the  vast 
spaces,  as  on  the  ocean,  are  majestic. 
There  stretches  away  endlessly  the  green- 
brown  prairie,  or  the  sea  of  reeds  and 
rushes  of  the  marsh. 

Stand  quietly  in  an  area  of  reeds  on  the 
edge  of  open  water,  until  the  birds  have 
forgotten  your  intrusion.  Various  kinds 
of  wild  ducks  in  pairs  swim  out  before 
you,  or  mother  ducks  lead  forth  their 
downy  broods.  The  curious,  slate-col¬ 
ored  coots  or  mud-hens  paddle  along  the 
edge  of  the  reeds,  bobbing  their  heads  and 
grunting  as  they  go.  Various  species  of 
grebes  emerge  from  the  water,  look 
around,  and  dive  again  at  the  least  alarm. 
Sora  and  Virginia  rails  skulk  past  in  the 
thick  growth,  uttering  wailing  cries.  The 


1,479,883  Tires 
Last  Year 

In  the  last  f  iscal  year  we  sold 
1,479,883  Goodyear  pneumatic  auto¬ 
mobile  tires.  That’s  about  one  tire 
for  every  car  in  use.  It  was  14  times 
as  many  as  we  made  in  1909.  It  is 
more  than  were  sold  of  any  other 
tire  thats  built. 

We  sold  those  tires  to  men  like  you 
— to  men  who  seek  quality  tires.  To 
men  who  want  safety,  strength  and 
endurance.  Those  sales,  after  15 
years  of  comparisons,  show  that 
Motordom’s  final  verdict  is  that 
Goodyear  tires  are  best. 

Fortified  Tires 

The  reason  lies  in  Goodyear  For¬ 
tified  Tires  —  tires 
which  protect  you 
in  five  exclusive 
ways. 

One  combats  rim¬ 
cutting. 


One  insures  safety.  Six  flat  bands 
of  126  braided  wires  insure  that  tires 
can’t  fly  off. 

One  saves  needless  blow-outs — 
our  “On-Air”  cure,  which  costs  us 

$1500  daily. 

One  reduces  by  60  per  cent  the 
risk  of  tread  separation. 

And  one  combats  punctures  and 
skiddi  ng.  That’  s  our  All-Weather 
tread  —  tough,  double-thick,  sharp- 
edged  and  resistless. 


YEAR 

AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


Goodyear  Fortified  Tires  protect 
you  in  these  five  exclusive  ways. 
No  other  tire  offers  one  of  them. 
We  say  that  you  cannot  be  fair  to 
yourself  without  proving  out  these 
tires.  Any  dealer 
will  supply  you. 

The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

(2111) 


Note  How  Goodyear  Grows 
As  the  Years  Roll  By 


The  Architects  of  This  Charming 
Little  House  Were  Good  to  the  Owner 


They  made  all  the  windows  casements  open¬ 
ing  out  and  equipped  them  with  our  Bulldog 
adjusters. 

The  windows  look  well  and  work  well,  being 
operated  from  inside  without  dsturbing  the 
screens  or  storm  sash.  He  says  so  and  we 
know  so. 


Residence  of  Dr.  Gardner,  Yonters,  N.  Y. 
Albro  &  Lindeberg,  Architects 


Our  free  booklet  tells  why.  It’s  illustrated 
and  worth  five  dollars  to  anyone  planning  to 
build.  Get  it  now. 


CASEMENT  HARDWARE  CO.,  9  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 
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WHEREVER  running  water  is 

needed  from  the  smallest  farm  ^  ^ 

estate,  Kewanee  Systems  give  the  : 

supplying  an  abundance  ofjwater 

age— barns  and  stock.  Excellent  fire 
protection.  No  elevated  tanks.  Any- 

body  Can  Operate.  All  expert  work  “Kewanee  plant  installed  in  1910  —  never  one 
done  at  the  factory.  Kewanee  is  a  particle  of  trouble  and  is  most  satisfactory.” 

complete  and  compact  system.  It  is  '  gms'  RR’ No’ 10>  Ind,anapolls-Ind- 

real  trouble-proof  machinery  for  the  inexperienced  man  and  is  ready  for  a  life-time  of 
good  service  as  soon  as  the  shipping  crate  is  taken  off.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  a  hasty 
collection  of  pipes,  pump  and  tank  thrown  together  on  the  job  and  "called”  a  system. 

The  Kewanee  System  is  the  result  of  years  of  actual  experience  with  water  problems 
in  every  state  of  the  Union.  The  cost  is  reasonable— from  $45.00  upward,  depending 
upon  the  capacity  desired.  Our  dealers  are  high  class  mechanics  and  will  install  a 
Kewanee  System,  with  our  guarantee,  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 


Kewanee  Private  Utilities 


like  Public  Utility  Plants  give  every  city  com 
fort  to  the  man  in  the  country.  The  last 
objection  to  living  in  the  country  or  on  the 
farm  has  been  removed  by  these  successful 
Kewanee  private  utilities: 

Water  Supply  Systems 

Sewage  Disposal  Plants 
Gasoline  Engines  Electric  Light  Plants 
Gasoline  Storage  Plants 

Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems 

Send  for  Bulletins  mentioning  the 
subject  you  are  interested  in. 


By  use  of  Kewanee  patented  extended  base, 
the  engine  which  pumps  the  water  can  run 
the  electric  lighting  plant,  the  washing 
machine,  cream  separator  and  churn  within 
floor  space  of  6  x  10  feet.  Get  our  advice 
for  best  grouping  of  your  home  power  plant. 


Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company 

122  South  Franklin  Ave.,  Kewanee,  Illinois 

Branch  Offices  and  Display  Rooms— 50  Church  Sl„  New  York,  and  1212  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 


One  Barrel  of  *S c  eH  e  c  i  d e” 
Trees  a&Three  Barrels 
me  Sulfur 


Scalecide”  has 
s.wJter  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.  We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  from  Using 

SCALECIDE 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet — “Proof  of  The  Pudding”.  Tells  how  “Scalecide”  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psvlla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet— “Spraying  Simplified”. 

Our  Service  Department  can  iurnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.  Tell  us  your  needs. 

We  are  World  Distributors  for  VREELAND’S  **  ELECTRO  *9  SPRAY  CHEMICALS  and  Arsenate 
of  Lead  Powder  (33  per  cent),  which,  used  wet  or  dry,  has  no  equal  in  strength  or  texture.  Avoid  imitations. 
15.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  IVI’f’c:  Chemists  Dept.  4  50  Chnrch  Street,  New  York  City 


bittern  “pumps”  away  near  by.  Black 
terns  and  Forster’s  terns  are  flying  about 
actively,  and  sometimes  numbers  of  the 
beautiful,  rosy-breasted  Franklin’s  gull. 
In  the  reeds  the  long-billed  marsh  wrens 
are  singing  vociferously,  and,  like  as  not, 
there  is  a  cocoanut-shaped  nest  close  at 
hand,  suspended  in  the  reeds,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  nests  of  innumerable  yellow¬ 
headed  and  red-winged  blackbirds.  An 
incessant  chorus  is  heard,  all  manner  of 
notes  and  cries.  Something  is  constantly 
happening. 

The  ways  of  that  singular  creature,  the 
ruddy  duck,  are  curious.  The  mated 
pair  swim  past,  the  male,  as  always,  in 
the  lead.  His  hill  is  the  color  of  the  blue 
sky,  and  his  back  a  rich  chestnut-red,  so 
different  from  the  winter  plumage.  His 
little  tail  stands  straight  up  and  is  proudly 
spread,  each  feather  revealing  its  sharp¬ 
ened  point.  The  demure  little,  dull-col¬ 
ored  female,  with  no  jaunty  erection  of 
the  tail,  follows  obediently,  and  admires 
her  wondrous  lord  as  he  displays  his 
charms.  He  throws  back  his  head,  draws 
in  his  chin,  and,  with  down-pointed  hill, 
strikes  the  water  with  a  rapid  series  of 
blows,  making  a  noisy  splashing  and  also 
a  grunting  vocal  effort,  both  of  which 
are  audible  at  some  distance.  I  have 
often  heard  these  performances  by  va¬ 
rious  male  ruddies  all  about  me.  But, 
what  else  does  the  singular  creature  at¬ 
tempt?  Does  he  help  build  the  nest,  hid¬ 
den  over  there  in  that  jungle  of  dead 
stems  or  in  the  clump  growing  out  of  the 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  slough?  Does 
he,  unlike  other  ducks,  condescend  to 
nursery  work?  Once  I  saw  a  female  bring 
out  to  him  from  the  reeds  a  fine  brood  of 
soft,  downy,  black-and-white  ducklings. 
He  actually  stayed  near-by  for  half  an 
hour,  while  he  exhibited  his  funny  per¬ 
formance,  showing  them  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  father  he  was ! 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  name  and  com¬ 
ment  briefly  on  the  wildfowl  species 
which  occupy  this  great  breeding  area. 
The  group  of  ducks  known  as  the  river 
or  pond  ducks  are  well  represented  by 
nearly  all  the  species,  notably,  mallard, 
pintail,  gadwall,  shoveller,  widgeon,  blue¬ 
winged  and  green-winged  teals.  These 
all  nest  by  the  prairie  sloughs  or  on  the 
edges  of  marsh  or  muskeg.  The  nests 
are  placed  in  thick  grass  or  among  weeds 
or  low  brush.  In  some  cases,  particular¬ 
ly  with  the  pintail,  one  will  nest  as  far  as 
a  mile  from  water,  in  the  prairie  grass. 
The  black  duck  and  wood  duck  are  prop¬ 
erly  Eastern  species,  and  only  a  few 
stragglers  reach  this  region.  In  the  far 
western  part  the  cinnamon  teal  is  found. 

Another  class  of  wildfowl  are  the  so- 
called  sea  and  hay  ducks.  It  is  curious 
that  a  number  of  species  usually  consid¬ 
ered  distinctly  marine  breed  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  continent.  Those  nesting  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  region  described, 
as  well  as  further  north,  are  the  canvas- 
back,  red-head,  ruddy  duck,  greater,  less¬ 
er  and  ring-necked  scaup  ducks,  golden- 
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eye,  bufflehead,  and  white-winged  scoter. 
The  Barrow’s  golden-eye  and  harlequin 
ducks  breed  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
area.  The  following  species  breed  in  the 
northern  part  of  it,  and  along  the  Arctic 
coast :  the  several  eiders,  the  old-squaw 
and  the  American  and  surf  scoters. 

The  canvasback,  which  has  great  re¬ 
nown  as  the  king  of  wild  ducks,  breeds  in 
the  deeper  sloughs,  building  its  nest  in 
thick  vegetation  growing  from  water.  In 
the  marshes  of  Lake  Winnipegosis  I 
found  a  number  of  nests,  and  considered 
it  one  of  the  commoner  ducks.  Where  it 
is  found,  the  red-head  and  ruddy  duck 
usually  keep  it  company,  sometimes  close 
company,  for  they  frequently  lay  in  each 
other’s  nests,  and  naturally  are  thought  of 
as  a  sort  of  little  group  by  themselves. 
The  lesser  scaup  comes  rather  near  being 
included,  though  it  often  frequents  smaller 
ponds,  and  nests  rather  differently. 
Usually  I  have  found  the  nests  on  dry 
land,  amid  grass  and  weeds,  particularly 
on  stony  islands.  But  at  Lake  Winne- 
pegosis  they  nested  altogether  in  clumps 
or  tracts  of  grass  growing  from  shallow 
water,  on  the  edge  of  ponds,  and  they  do 
this  elsewhere,  when  convenient. 

The  white-winged  scoter  is  found  only 
sparingly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
wildfowl  area,  and  only  on  the  large  lakes. 
Its  nesting  habits  are  quite  peculiar.  Se¬ 
lecting  an  island  or  dry  ridge  of  land 
close  to  the  shore,  the  female  crawls  in 
under  the  thickest  tangle  of  vines,  weeds, 
grass  or  low  bushes,  scratches  a  hole,  and 
keeps  the  eggs  buried  in  the  loam,  which 
she  puts  back  over  them,  keeping  them 
buried  till  all  are  laid.  Then  she  lines 
the  nest  with  down  from  her  breast,  as  do 
all  other  ducks,  and  begins  incubation. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  nest,  unless 
one  almost  steps  on  the  setting  bird.  They 
cannot  fly  direct  from  the  nest,  and  some¬ 
times  I  have  caught  them  before  they 
could  reach  the  open  shore. 

The  golden-eye  and  bufflehead  nest  in 
hollow  trees  back  from  the  water,  some¬ 
times  well  back  in  the  forest.  The  former 
is  quite  common  in  the  timbered  parts  of 
Manitoba  and  in  some  places  in  North 
Dakota.  The  dainty  little  bufflehead, 
which  is  so  small  as  to  nest  frequently  in 
old  flickers’  holes,  seems  to  be  growing 
scarcer  all  the  time.  It  has  disappeared 
from  Lake  Winnipegosis,  where  it  was 
formerly  common,  and  there  is  danger  of 
extinction. 

The  mergansers — hooded,  red-breasted, 
and  American — breed  in  this  great  area, 
and  complete  the  list  of  the  ducks.  The 
Canada  goose  breeds  as  far  south  as 
North  Dakota,  but  the  other  geese — blue, 
snow,  white-fronted,  the  brant,  and  the 
few  remaining  swans — nest  far  up  along 
the  Arctic  coast.  Many  of  the  shore- 
birds,  a  tribe  noted  for  their  powers  of 
flight,  nest  in  this  great  region,  a  few 
kinds  well  south  in  the  prairie  country. 

This  great  wildfowl  breeding  ground 
and  its  interesting  and  spectacular  feath¬ 
ered  tribes  present  important  problems. 
Our  wildfowl  have  been  slaughtered  be- 


AT  this  time,  our  country  looms 
1\.  large  on  the  world  horizon  as  an 
example  of  the  popular  faith  in  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  republic. 

We  are  truly  one  people  in  all  that 
the  forefathers,  in  their  most  exalted 
moments,  meant  by  that  phrase. 

In  making  us  a  homogeneous  peo¬ 
ple,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone  have  been  important 
factors.  They  have  facilitated  commu¬ 
nication  and  intervisiting,  bringing  us 
closer  together,  giving  us  a  better 
understanding  and  promoting  more 
intimate  relations. 

The  telephone  has  played  its  part 
as  the  situation  has  required.  That  it 
should  have  been  planned  for  its 
present  usefulness  is  as  wonderful  as 


that  the  vision  of  the  forefathers  should 
have  beheld  the  nation  as  it  is  today. 

At  first,  the  telephone  was  the  voice 
of  the  community.  As  the  population 
increased  and  its  interests  grew  more 
varied,  the  larger  task  of  the  telephone 
was  to  connect  the  communities  and 
keep  all  the  people  in  touch,  regard¬ 
less  of  local  conditions  or  distance. 

The  need  that  the  service  should  be 
universal  was  just  as  great  as  that 
there  should  be  a  common  language. 
This  need  defined  the  duty  of  the 
Bell  System. 

Inspired  by  this  need  and  repeat¬ 
edly  aided  by  new  inventions  and 
improvements,  the  Bell  System  has 
become  the  welder  of  the  nation.  It 
has  made  the  continent  a  community. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Made  in  many  sizes 
Special  ones  to  order 


Most  efficient  direct 
system  of  circulation 


[ave  all  food  compartments  of  ONE  W  PIECE  of  genuine  solid  porcelain  ware 

N  INCH  OR  MORE  THICK  with  all  edges  and  corners  rounded  WITHOUT 

DINTS  OR  CRACKS.  More  carefully  made  than  most  fine  china  dishes;  GUARANTEED  AGAINST 
REARING  or  CRACKING.  The  sanitary  permanence,  utility  and  beauty;  the  ECONOMY  IN  ICE 
ONSUMPTlON  (due  to  the  FIVE  INCH  THICK  SOLIDLY  INSULATED  WALLS)  recommend 
lem  to  those  seeking  the  best. 


IF.AVFR  RF.FRIGERATOR  MFG.  CO. 
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Let  Wagner  Beautify  Your  Grounds 

PUT  the  problem  of  your  landscape  treatment  up  to  the  Wagner  Park  Land¬ 
scape  Architects.  Let  them  work  out  the  details  of  planting  for  immediate 
effect  and  for  permanent  satisfaction.  They  will  enhance  the  natural  charm 
of  pleasant  outlook  and  smiling  vista  and  screen  all  that  is  unlovely  behind  quick 
growing  trees  and  evergreens.  They  will  bring  to  their  work  the  rich  resources  of 
Wagner  Park  Nurseries,  hardy  flowers  and  roses,  shrubbery,  vines  and  grasses, 
deciduous  trees  and  evergreen  conifers,  all  in  the  rugged  hardihood  that  assures 
speedy  growth  and  splendid  results. 

Wagner  Landscape  Service  extends  from  the  simplest  home  lot  to  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  estate.  It  is  yours  to  command. 

1|L  ..  Write  today  for  particulars  and  for  our  beautiful  new  Catalog  55. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES  job*. 

Box  828. 

Sidney,  Ohio 


A  Wagner  Planting  in  Dayton,  Ohio 


“BOMBAYREED”  JARD1NERES 
FOR  THE  I-IOIVIE 

Woven  by  hand  from  the  celebrated  East  India  reeds.  Practically 
indestructible.  All  sizes  and  colors.  Size  to  cover  Standard  4  inch 
pot,  style  7,  or  5  inch  pot,  style  1.  SPECIAL  OFFER — 35c  each; 
3  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Send  for  our  booklet,  “For  the  Home,”  con¬ 
taining  24  pages  of  practical  artistic  suggestions  in  Wicker  Ware. 
“BOMBAYREED”  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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On  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  Douglas  Alexander,  Stamford,  Connecticut 

From  the  commonplace  to  theinteresting  is  after  all  but  a  short 
step.  The  ordinary  garden  can  be  given  charm  and  grace  often 
by  the  addition  of  a  bit  of  statuary,  a  sundial  or  bench.  The 
photograph  above  owes  much  of  its  attraction  to  the  statuary 
and  simple  floral  vases  furnished  by  us.  Study  the  possibilities 
of  your  garden  or  estate.  Our  catalogue  illustrating  many  of 
our  models  executed  in  Pompeian  Stone  for  use  outdoors  or 
in  the  hall  or  conservatory  will  provide  valuable  suggestions. 


To  those  desiring  marble  ornaments,  we  offer  special  facilities,  insuring  reasonable  prices  and  prompt  deliveries. 


Factory 
Astoria,  L.  I. 


THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 


226  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Stone 
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yond  all  reason,  through  ignorance  and 
selfishness.  Can  we  check  the  slaughter, 
and  will  this  great  Northwest  wilderness 
suffice  to  keep  up  the  supply? 

Great  changes  certainly  are  taking  place, 
particularly  in  the  prairie  region  of  the 
southern  part.  Settlers  are  pouring  in, 
the  land  is  being  broken  by  the  plough, 
and  marshes  are  being  drained  for  agri¬ 
culture.  This  is  driving  the  wildfowl 
from  these  prairies.  Railroads  are  being 
pushed  in  various  directions,  even  to 
Hudson’s  Bay,  which  in  a  year  or  two 
will  be  accessible.  Gunners  and  depre¬ 
dators  are  thus  pouring  in.  In  addition, 
Indians  and  settlers  live  on  the  land,  and 
take  what  game  they  require  for  food  at 
all  seasons. 

It  has  been  well  suggested  that  the  area 
adapted  to  breeding  purposes  is  not  as 
vast  as  has  been  supposed,  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  true.  To  offset  this,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  available  area  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  its  normal  quota  of  breeding  wild¬ 
fowl,  probably  because  the  stock  has  been 
so  depleted  on  the  migration  south.  These 
unspoiled  areas  can  certainly  produce 
more  wildfowl  than  they  do  at  present. 
Even  yet,  multitudes  of  fowl  are  still 
reared  in  this  great  natural  preserve.  In 
autumn,  on  the  western  lakes  and  marshes, 
they  still  swarm  in  tens  of  thousands. 
They  can  yet  be  saved  if  the  breeding 
grounds  can  be  better  protected,  and  if 
the  migratory  host  can  be  saved  from  un¬ 
due  slaughter  on  its  long  journey  and  on 
the  winter  feeding  grounds. 

The  former  is  for  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  to  carry  out,  the  latter  largely 
for  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  patriotism  and 
public  obligation  for  game  officials  in 
every  State  to  support  and  co-operate  in 
every  way  with  the  Federal  authorities, 
and  likewise  for  all  sportsmen  who  are 
gentlemen  and  not  mere  pot-hunters.  If 
we  can  save  and  send  back  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  grounds  each  spring  a  million  more  of 
wildfowl  breeding  stock  saved  from  the 
avarice  of  man,  and  these  return  with 
their  broods,  it  is  not  difficult  to  calculate 
the  result. 


Creating  Personality  in  Bedrooms 

( Continued  from  page  92) 

long  reach  between  tawdriness  and  rich¬ 
ness  as  one  might  imagine. 

Another  point  as  to  the  use  of  color : 
take  into  consideration  the  color  you  most 
effect  in  your  clothes.  I  know  a  woman 
who  wears  much  lavender.  She  fur¬ 
nished  her  boudoir  and  bedroom — shades 
of  sixty-two ! — with  a  predominance  of 
red.  The  moment  she  entered  that  room 
her  personality  lost  itself  in  the  shock  to 
one’s  color  sense.  Later,  the  same 
woman,  having  learned  her  lesson,  always 
tried  out  pieces  of  her  new  gowns  in  the 
rooms  in  which  she  would  appear  in  them 
most  frequently. 

Time  was  when  the  guest-room  held 
mostly  the  dejected,  and,  alas!  often  re- 
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jected  furniture  from  the  other  rooms. 
Now  a  hostess  plans  carefully  for  her 
friends’  comfort,  and  the  shops  aid  and 
abet  this  altruistic  motive.  She  realizes 
the  joy  a  restful  room  is  to  a  visitor,  and 
she  plans  it  with  the  idea  that  after  her 
guest  has  been  dined  and  wined,  taxied 
and  tangoed,  her  four  walls  are  a  haven 
of  peace.  Thus  an  excellent  arrangement 
for  that  room  is  to  use  a  gray  lacquer 
furniture,  including  a  chaise  longre  and 
several  stools.  With  this,  a  portable  desk 
of  black  Chinese  lacquer  and  a  fetching 
little  dressing-table  of  the  same  design. 
The  hangings  are  of  gray  linen  with  a 
wonderful  Chinese  design  in  many  colors. 
Underneath  the  dressing-table,  placed  in 
front  of  a  window  for  good  light,  is  a 
black  rug.  A  piece  of  green  pottery 
highly  glazed,  together  with  two  Japanese 
bronze  candlesticks  above  the  fireplace, 
make  the  room  an  artistic  success,  as  well 
as  a  room  of  much  comfort  to  the  guest. 

A  man’s  bedroom  is  rather  less  of  a 
problem,  since  his  ideas  are  mainly  as  to 
comfort,  not  as  to  decoration.  He  must 
have  ventilation ;  see  to  it,  then,  that  there 
is  in  his  room  a  fireplace,  for  these  are  as 
valuable  for  their  ventilation  as  for  their 
air  of  coziness.  A  man’s  grate  should  be 
as  his  shoes,  polished  to  the  point  of  per¬ 
fection. 

In  his  room,  as  in  all  bedrooms,  it  is 
best  to  have  a  few  small  rugs,  rather  than 
stuffy  carpets,  since  the  former  are  more 
easily  taken  up  and  cleaned  than  a  single 
large,  heavy  rug.  The  furniture  must  be 
simple  in  line  and  construction — and  mas¬ 
culine.  Is  anything  worse  than  a  man’s 
room  filled  with  simpering  furbelows? — 
and  yet  it  is  done.  What  a  crime  to  per¬ 
petrate!  A  good  type  for  his  room  is 
furniture  of  the  William  and  Mary  period 
in  walnut — not  the  dark,  heavy,  over-or¬ 
namented  Victorian,  but  the  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  substantial-looking  kind. 

For  color,  green  and  brown,  or  both 
combined;  perhaps  a  linen  of  Jacobean 
design  at  the  windows ;  and  a  great,  com¬ 
fortable  chair  by  the  bedside  stand.  This 
stand  should  be  large  enough  to  hold,  be¬ 
side  a  serviceable  lamp,  a  pile  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  best  sellers,  for  it  is  thus  that 
most  men  quiet  down  for  the  night. 

In  general,  avoid  unnecessary  details  in 
bedrooms.  The  simpler,  fresher  they  are, 
so  much  more  are  they  the  things  that 
architects  and  decorators  and  hostesses  in¬ 
tend  they  should  be — rooms  of  re-creating 
sleep. 


If  St.  Patrick  could  see  the  story  called 
“Real  Irish”  in  the  March  House  and 
Garden  he  would  shout  for  joy.  You 
dog  lovers  who  have  an  Irish  terrier  will 
shout,  too. 


mamma 


have  become  the  international  weap¬ 
ons  against  tire.  Thousands  of  them 
have  been  ordered  by  War  and  Naval 
Offices  abroad  and  by  the  Red  Cross 
organizations  and  are  now  in  service. 


The  Pyrene 
Extinguisher 

convenient 
in  size,  sim¬ 
ple  in  oper¬ 
ation,  and 
powerful  in 
efficiency,  is 
recognized 
by  fire  en¬ 
gineers  as  a 
superi  or, 
scie  n  t  i  fic 
method  of 
extinguish- 
ing  dangerous 
incipient  fires 
wherever  they 
occur— in  the  home, 
factory  or  garage. 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene 
Fire  Extinguishers  are  included 
in  the  lists  of  Approved  Fire  Ap¬ 
pliances  issued  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  ex¬ 
amined  and  labeled  under  the 
direction  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


.If  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 
Write  fur  Literature 


Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
Alton 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 


Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Butte 


PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1358  Broadway,  New  York 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Dayton 


Jacksonville 


Denver 


Detroit 


Memphis 


Duluth 


Milwaukee 


New  Orleans 


Oklahoma  City 


Philadelphia 


Phoenix 


Pittsburgh 


Richmond 


St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Antonio 
York,  Neb. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors  :  Corbam  Fire  Apparatus  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Seattle.  Distributors  for  Canada  :  Way-Oatway  Fire 
Alarms,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Toronto.  Distributors  for  Great  Britian  and  Continent :  The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.,  19-21  Gt.  Queen  St.,  London.W.C. 


Use  Creosoted  Shingles  That  Come  Already  Stained  « 

Save  the  time,  cost,  muss  and  bother  of  staining  on  the  job. 

The  result  is  artistic,  permanent  an 


”  Stained 
Shingles 


Use  one  color  on  roof ;  another  on  side  walls, 
economical. 

“Creo-Dipt 

17  Grades  16,  18,  24-inch.  30  Different  Colors. 

We  use  only  the  best  Cedar  Shingles  thoroughly  seasoned  and 
dried  and  stain  them  for  each  job  with  permanent  colors  tTiat 
thoroughly  preserve  them  against  dry  rot,  worms  and  decay  by  our 
exclusive  process.  Earth  colors  are  ground  twice  in  linseed  oil 
and  creosote.  We  guarantee  both  quality  of  shingles  and  even 
stain. 

Write  for  sample  colors  on  wood  and  catalog  that  shows  CREO- 
DIPT  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  prominent  archi¬ 
tects.  Name  of  architect  and  lumber  dealer  appreciated. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  COMPANY 
1012  Oliver  Street  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Residence  of  David  Kahn,  Beechwood  Ave..  G.  C-  Burroughs, 
Architect,  Rose  Hill,  Cincinnati. 

Roof,  one  color;  Side  Walls,  another  color  of  CREO-DIPT  Shingle 
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New  Roses  Add 

TOs  is  “WILLOWMERE” 

—a  salmon  pink  that  has  in 
addition  to  wonderful  color¬ 
ing,  excellent  habit  of 
growth  and  floweringability. 

We  consider  it  One  of  the  Finest 
Roses  Ever  Offered  for  Garden  Culture 

Roses  are  a  specialty  with  us, 
and  we  are  offering  the  best  of 
the  newer  varieties  and  all  the 
older  varieties  that  are  really 
worth  growing. 

Our  Catalogue  is  Ready  for  Mailing 

and  in  addition  to  Garden  Roses, 
it  includes  Greenhouse  Roses, 
Carnations,  Chrysanthemums, 
Hardy  Perennials,  Bedding 
Plants  and  plants  for  greenhouse 
flowering.  We  invite  you  to 
study  our  catalogue. 

A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  BRING  IT 

and  your  order  will  be  filled  to  your  satisfaction 

AN.Piei^son  INC. 

Cepmwell. Gardens 

Ci^pmwbll  Conn 


Charm  to  Your  Garden 


Willowmere  is  Pernet-Ducher’s  own  improvement  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  SI, 000. 00  “ Daily  Mail ”  prize  cup  rose  Mad.  Herriot 


Our  1915 


will  be  ready 
January  10th 

Send  for  it.  Sure  to  interest 
and  please  you 

H.  U,  BERGER  &  CO. 

70  Warren  Street,  New  York 


Spring  Garden  Book 


Madeusa  EvaporatorPans 

Fits  any  radiator.  Beautiful  de¬ 
sign.  Supplies  necessary  moist¬ 
ure  to  air  that  heat  uses  up. 

Gold  aluminum. and  bronze  fin¬ 
ish.  75c.  each  del'd;  S4  1-2  doz. 
Nickel-pi., SI  ea.  del'd ;  $5  1-2  doz. 

Madeusa  Ash  Can  Carts  prob' 

Takes  any  ash  can.  Has  strong,  rubber-tired  wheels 


delivered  :°°  imadeVj5aVfg.(5!1 


PLAINFIELD 
NEWJERSE  Y 


Wolff  Fixtures 


Make  a  Man  Proud  of  His  Plumbing 


Send  for  Bath  Book 


Whether  for  the  modest  cottage  or  the 
elaborate  mansion,  each  individual 
Wolff  Fixture  receives  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  department  head 
from  the  moment  our  factory  com¬ 
mences  work  through  all  stages  of 
construction  until  its  final  completion. 


Plumbing  Goods  for 
Anyone  and  Any 
Home  at  Any  Price 


L.  Wollt  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Plumbing  Goods  Only 


General  Offices:  601-627  WEST  LAKE  STREET 
Showrooms:  111  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET 
Pottery:  Trenton,  N.  J.  CHICAGO 


What  Was  Done  With  a 
Five-Room  Cottage 

( Continued  from  page  95) 

benches,  palms  and  growing  plants,  tend 
to  give  the  impression  of  an  inside  gar¬ 
den,  distinctly  different  from  the  usual 
sun-parlor.  Opening  into  the  court  are  a 
homelike  living-room  and  a  small  den. 
The  living-room  is  a  late  addition,  but 
the  den  dates  from  an  earlier  period  of  re¬ 
construction,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a 
bedroom.  It  is  a  restful  spot,  with  gray- 
toned  wall  and  pink,  chintz-covered 
chairs  and  draperies. 

The  living-room  betrays  the  intimate 
touches  that  come  from  daily  association, 
and  is  in  every  sense  what  its  name  im¬ 
plies.  Books,  old  family  portraits,  per¬ 
sonal  possessions  of  individual  members 
of  the  family,  with  big,  roomy  chairs  and 
old  mahogany  tables  and  desks  combine 
with  the  grays  and  old  reds  of  the  walls 
and  furnishings  to  fill  the  room  with  an 
all-the-year  charm.  It  looks  out  over  the 
garden  lying  only  fifty  or  more  feet  away, 
across  an  open  stretch  of  bluegrass. 

Bedrooms  on  the  upper  floors  have  no 
point  of  especial  distinction  beyond  their 
convenience  and  light  airiness.  In  the  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  house  a  generous  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  bathrooms.  From 
the  original  place  of  some  years  ago, 
lamp-lit,  with  water  supplied  from  the 
spring  down  the  hill,  to  the  modern  home 
with  its  splendid  lighting  and  numerous 
baths,  there  is  registered  vast  strides  to¬ 
wards  comfort  and  convenience  in  sub¬ 
urban  and  country  homes.  While  “Long¬ 
view”  still  prides  itself  on  being  a  coun¬ 
try  home,  the  city  is  creeping  up  on  its 
very  heels.  But  for  its  protecting  acres,  it 
doubtless,  before  this,  would  have  received 
from  the  city  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  suburbs,  along  with  its 
privileges  of  lights  and  water.  Well  for¬ 
tified  by  its  open  stretches  of  lands,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact  that  the  house  lies  be¬ 
tween  two  lines  of  street  cars,  “Long¬ 
view”  is,  happily,  isolated  from  its  neigh¬ 
bors  and  civilization  in  general. 

Of  all  of  its  possessions,  the  garden  is 
the  best  beloved  by  its  gentle  mistress. 
Like  all  true  old  Southern  gardens,  the 
kitchen  and  flower  garden  are  combined. 
There  are  four  acres,  with  two  quaint  en¬ 
trances  from  the  yard — gates  of  carved 
stone,  with  stone  benches  beside  them. 
In  the  stone  wall  that  surrounds  the  gar¬ 
den  is  a  fussy  little  fountain  hurrying  into 
an  artistically  shaped  basin.  Inside  the 
garden  are  other  stone  seats  and  another 
busy  little  fountain  in  a  quaint,  circular 
basin. 

The  garden  has  beds  eight  feet  wide 
that  border  a  walk  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  plot.  In  this  are  peonies, 
iris,  poppies,  coreopsis  and  all  the  fra¬ 
grant  succession  of  blossoms  that  made 
our  grandmother’s  garden  one  continuous 
array  of  riotous  color  and  perfume  from 
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spring  until  late  fall.  The  walk  at  irregu¬ 
lar  intervals  is  canopied  by  rustic  arches, 
on  which  a  wealth  of  rambler  roses  make 
vivid  splashes  of  color  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  In  individual  beds,  well 
planned  to  fit  in  with  the  general  scheme 
of  the  whole,  are  bulbs  of  every  variety 
and  color,  roses  and  a  wealth  of  other 
blossoms. 


The  Electric  Automobile  in  the 
Country. 

( Continued  from  page  103) 
cost  for  current  of  two  cents  per  mile, 
and  for  tires  of  a  shade  under  one  cent 
per  mile.  This  is  at  least  as  good,  and 
probably  a  much  better  showing  than 
would  result  from  a  similar  canvass 
among  owners  of  gasoline  cars,  in  which 
gasoline,  oil  and  tire  costs  were  figured. 
It  serves  to  prove  in  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  conclusive  manner  the  marked 
economy  of  operation  of  the  electric  auto¬ 
mobile. 

The  country  resident  finds  many  uses 
for  the  electric  automobile.  It  is  without 
doubt  tbe  most  handy  conveyance  for  the 
shopping  trip  to  town  or  nearby  city,  for 
visiting  neighbors,  meeting  trains,  travel¬ 
ing  to  and  from  church  or  theatre,  and  for 
short  rides  about  the  country.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  expert  attention  and  is  always 
in  running  order  and  ready  for  service. 
All  one  needs  to  do  to  start  an  electric 
car  is  to  climb  in,  grasp  tbe  steering 
wheel  or  lever,  advance  the  controller,  and 
glide  away.  Its  operation  is  so  simple 
that  most  anyone  can  learn  to  drive  it  in 
a  few  minutes.  There  is  no  bewildering 
array  of  motor  and  transmission  controls, 
and  no  skillful  manipulation  of  gear 
changes  to  acquire.  The  motor  does  not 
have  to  be  cranked,  nor  does  it  stall  on 
muddy  roads.  No  dangerously  inflam¬ 
mable  fuel  is  used,  and  the  electric  car 
can  be  left  out  in  cold  weather  without 
danger  of  anything  freezing.  It  has  its 
limitations,  to  be  sure,  as  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  noted,  but  for  tbe  country  man  or 
woman,  who  does  not  have  to,  or  care  to, 
travel  at  high  speeds,  or  cover  long  dis¬ 
tances,  these  would  seem  to  be  adequately 
offset  by  its  many  desirable  features. 


Some  of  the  Garden  Features  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition. 

THE  setting  of  tbe  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  in  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  will 
be  a  vast  garden. 

Boulevards  and  promenades,  terraces, 
banks  and  avenues  will  surround  and  in¬ 
tertwine  the  buildings  of  the  Exposition, 
which  will  be  connected  one  with  the  other 
by  gorgeous  courts,  alive  with  the  floral 
bloom  that  is  possible  in  California  all  the 
year  round. 


can  be  quickly  and  easily  installed  in  any 
home — old  or  new.  The  illustration  shows 
Inter-phones  installed  in  bedroom  and 
kitchen.  Such  a  set  costs  only  $15,  and 
can  be  purchased  at  your  local  electrical 
store  or  direct  from  us.  Send  us  the  $15 
and  we  will  ship  the  outfit  by  parcel  post, 
together  with  full  directions  for  installing. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  these  great  little 
step-savers,  write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  “The 
Way  of  Convenience,  ”  asking  for  booklet  No.  23- A  . 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  the  8,000,000  “Bell”  Telephones 


New  York 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Buffalo 

Richmond 

Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

Oakland 

Philadelphia 

Savannah 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

Dallas 

Salt  Lake  City 

Seattle 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

St.  Paul 

Houston 

Los  Angeles 

Portland 

New  Orleans 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

Detroit 

Western  Electric 

Inter-phones 


It’s  so  much 

• 

easier  to 
Inter-phone ! 

Old  ways  quickly  give 
place  to  better  methods. 
Nowadays  to  strain  one's 
voice  by  undignified  loud 
calling  to  the  maid  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  So  is  the 
tedious  stair-climbing  when 
the  maid  can’t  hear. 

How  much  easier  and 
how  indicative  of  a  well- 
ordered  household  to  pick 
up  the  Inter-phone  and 
quietly  give  directions!  The 
maid  can  hear  distinctly  and 
you  can  hear  her  replies. 


Play  House 

Hodgson 

Portable 

Houses 


Cottage  Garage 

Artistically  designed  and  finished,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
practical  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  any  climate.  Made  for  innumerable 
purposes.  Erection  of  buildings  extremely  simple,  and  can  be  done  by 
Unskilled  labor  in  a  few  hours’  time.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.  {  crattsm’a^  b5>g' 


116  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.\  Address  all  corre- 
6  EAST  39th  ST.,  NEW  YORK/  spondence  to  Boston 
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BURPEE- 
SPENCERS 
are  revela¬ 
tions  of  beauty 
and  daintiness.  If  you 
have  never  seen  the  Bur- 
pee-Spencers  you  hardly 
know  Sweet  Peas  of  rare 
quality.  The  House  of  Burpee 
was  the  first  to  grow  the  Spencer 
type  in  America.  At  our  Flora- 
Ldale^Ranch,  “the  California 
home  oU  Sweet  Peas” — are  produced 
magnificent  strains  that  have  proved 
unsurpassed.  A  trial  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  advertised  below  will  show  you 
why  we  are  known  the  world  over  as 
American  Headquarters  for  Sweet  Peas. 
The  Burpee  Leaflet  on  bweet  Pea 
Culture  withjeach  collection. 


Six  Superb  Spencers 

we  will  mail  one  regular  10-cent 
*  packet  (40  to  50  seeds)  each  of 

Burpee’s  Dainty,  a  beautiful  picotee  pink-edged 
Spencer;  Burpee’s  King  Edward,  deep  carmine 
scarlet;  Burpee’s  Irish  Belle  or  Dream,  rich  lilac 
flushed  with  pink;  Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  an  exquisite 
pink,  wings  white-flushed  with  rose;  Mrs.  Hugh  Dick¬ 
son,  rich  apricot  on  cream  ground ;  also  one  large  packet 
(90  to  100  seeds)  of  the  Burpee  Blend  of  Superb 
Spencers  for  1915,  the  hnest  mixture  of  Spencers  or 
Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas  ever  offered. 


Six  Standard  Spencers 

Pifvy*  O  we  will  mail  one  regular  10-cent 

*  packet  (40  to  50  seeds)  each  of  the 
following  standard  Spencers.  America  Spencer, 
striped  brilliant  red  on  ivory  ground;  Burpee’s  Capti¬ 
vation  Spencer,  rich  rosy  wine  red;  Burpee’s  Decor¬ 
ator,  rich  rose  overlaid  with  terracotta;  Burpee’s 
Ethel  Roosevelt,  soft  primrose  splashed  with  crim¬ 
son;  Helen  Devvis,  intense  crimson-orange;  Burpee’s 
Queen  Victoria,  deep  primrose  flushed  rose. 

we  will  mail  both  collections  named 

*  OV/V*  above,  and  also  a  15-cent  package 
of  Illuminator. 

“  Five  of  the  Finest  ” 

cnr  we  will  mail  one  packet  each  of 

*  King  White,  the  giant  of  Spencers 
— a  glistening  immaculate  pure  white;  Burpee’s  Ver¬ 
milion  Brilliant,  most  brilliant  iridescent  scarlet 
Spencer;  Burpee’s  Mrs.  Routzahn,  buff  flushed 
delicate  piiiR;  Burpee’s  Orchid,  decidedly  the  best 
of  all  lavenders;  and  Burpee’s  Unique  Wedgwood. 
These  are  all  of  our  own  introduction.  King  White 
is  shown  on  cover  of  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1915,  and  the 
other  four  painted  from  Nature  comprise  the  beautiful 
flower  plate  on  page  110. 

IZ^v*  Ofl  we  wiU  mail  a11  three  collec- 

1  I  tions  as  offered  above,  includ¬ 

ing  a  15-cent  packet  of  Burpee’s  Illuminator,  and  a 
regular  10-cent  packet  each  of  Elfrida  Pearson, 
most  lovely  pink;  and  Sterling  Stent,  rich  salmon 
orange — making  in  all  Twenty  True  and  Tried  Spencers 
for  §1.00.  This  great  offer  could  not  be  duplicated 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  ordering  it  is  sufficient 
to  write  for  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Spencers 
for  1915. 

Burpee’s  Annual 

Known  as  the  leading  American  seed  catalog  — 
this  bright  book  of  182  pages  for  1915  is  better 
than  ever  before.  It  is  mailed  free.  Write  for 
it  today  and  kindly  name  House  &  Garden. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 
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The  plan  of  the  Exposition  gardens  has 
been  formulated  by  the  eminent  land¬ 
scape  gardener,  Mr.  John  C.  McLaren, 
who  has  designed  the  famous  Golden  Gate 
Park  at  San  Francisco.  Under  Mr. 
McLaren’s  supervision  a  small  army  of 
expert  gardeners  are  at  present  working 
on  the  preparation  of  plants,  blooms, 
trees  and  flowers  that  will  be  used  in  the 
decoration  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1915. 

The  site  of  the  Exposition  at  Flarbor 
View  lends  itself  particularly  to  beautiful 
color  and  floral  effects.  It  is  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
near  the  Golden  Gate,  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Along  the  water  front  which  faces  the 
hills  of  Marin  county,  with  Mount  Ta- 
malpais  overlooking  the  whole,  there  is  to 
be  a  grand  esplanade  a  mile  in  length. 
Here  will  be  planted  the  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  and  the  palms  and  flowers  that 
need  less  sheltered  courts  than  the  more 
delicate  specimens  which  will  be  used  in 
the  decoration  scheme  in  great  profusion. 

The  more  exotic  plants  will  ornament 
the  formal  gardens  of  the  inner  courts  and 
promenades,  where  they  will  be  protected 
from  the  ocean  breezes.  For  the  es¬ 
planade  there  are  now  being  nurtured 
hundreds  of  pine,  lady  birch,  myrtle, 
olive,  cypress,  acacia  and  other  hardy 
growths.  Against  the  old  ivory  white  of 
the  Exposition  palaces  and  triumphal 
arches,  the  dead  green  of  the  myrtle  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  silver  green  of  the  olive,  the 
gray  of  the  dainty  lady  birch  and  the  live¬ 
lier  greens  and  yellows  of  the  acacia,  will 
produce  an  effect  of  striking  beauty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  influence  of 
Japanese  art  on  floral  decorations  in  the 
Exposition.  In  many  of  the  open  spaces, 
and  in  the  more  spacious  places  of  the  in¬ 
ner  courts,  there  will  be  seen  the  pink  and 
white  spray-like  traceries  of  the  flowering 
peach  and  delicate  heliotrope  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  wistaria,  which  constantly  occur  in 
Japanese  prints  and  paintings  and  works 
of  applied  art.  Under  the  clear,  blue  of 
the  California  sky,  the  wonderful  effect  on 
these  and  kindred  flowering  growths  may 
easily  be  conceived. 

According  to  Mr.  McLaren’s  plan,  most 
of  the  beds  in  most  of  the  courts  will  be 
laid  out  with  flowers  of  the  same  general 
color,  producing  a  brilliantly  dazzling 
effect.  But  in  other  courts  and  boulevards 
a  marvelous  kaleidoscopic  spectacle  will  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  varicolored  plants 
and  flowers  in  generous  abundance. 

Here  and  there  will  be  a  court  with 
flower  beds  trimmed  with  the  waxy 
fuchsia,  another  aflame  with  the  red, 
orange  and  yellow  of  the  aster,  and  still 
another  set  with  the  scarlet  spikes  of  the 
salvia.  There  will  be  vistas  lined  with 
the  star-like  marguerites  against  rich, 
green  avenues  screened  with  clematis  and 
bougainvillea  and  gardens  flanked  with 
asparagus  ferns. 

Adding  to  the  general  beauty  of  the 


o  T  one  of 
“  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ”  who have 
charge  of  deciding 
on  how  the 
church  is  to  be 
heated,  would 
think  of  drinking 
stagnant,  scum¬ 
my  water.  Yet 
that  same  com¬ 
mittee  will  decide  to  put 
in  a  heating  apparatus  in 
the  church  t  hat  heats  and 
reheats  the  same  old  dead 
poison-infected  air. 

Is  it  a  wonder,  then, 
that  people  nod  in  their 
pews? 

Is  it  a  wonder  they  go 
home  with  "a  Sunday 
headache? ” 

The  ideal  heat  for  a 
church,  as  well  as  for  a 
home,  is  that  heat  whicn 
both  heats  and  ventilates 
at  the  same  time. 

Just  such  a  heat  is  the 
Kelsey  Heat. 


But  it  is  not 
only  a  healthy 
heat,  it  is  an 
economical  heat. 
In  snort,  it  is  a 
healtnizer  and 
economizer. 

If  you  are  on 
the  heating  com¬ 
mittee,  let  us  tell 
you  just  what 
there  is  about  the  Kel¬ 
sey  Heat,  before  you 
commit  yourself  on  any 
kind. 

If  the  heat  in  your 
home  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  you  are  going  to  re¬ 
place  it,  or  if  you  are 
building  a  new  home: 
first  find  out  about  all 
oilier  kinds  o£  heat,  and 
then  let  us  tell  you  about 
the  Kelsey  health  heat. 

Kelsey  Generators  heat 
and  ventilate  large  and 
small  houses,  enurenes 
and  schools,  with  the 
modern  warm  air  method. 


;ThE.  f^ELSEV 


Chicago 

AvneCC"’l  WARM  AIR  GENERATOR  | 

237  James  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities 


New  York 
103  k 
Park  Ave. 


SOROSES 

Our  Rose  Plants  are  strongest 
and  best.  They  are  always 
grown  on  their  own  roots. 

More  than  60  years  of  “knowing 
how”  behind  each  plant;  that  fact 
_  is  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — our  guide 
explains.  No  matter  where  you  live  you 
can  depend  on  getting  D  &  C  roses  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Write  for 


Our  “New  Guide  to  Rose 
Culture”  tor  1915— Free 


absolutely  the  most  educational  work  on  rose 
ever  published.  It  isn’t  a  catalog— it  is  the 
boiled-down,  lifetime  experience  of  the 
oldest  rose  growing  house  in  the 
United  States.  The  guide  is 
free.  It  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  in  natural  colors. 

Describes  over  1000 
varieties  of  roses  and 
other  flowers  and 
tells  how  to  grow 
them.  This  guide  will 
be  treasured  long  by  rose 
lovers — write  before  issue  is 
all  gone.  It's  free— send  today.  No  other 
rose  house  has  our  reputation. 

Established  1 850 .  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Box  274  West  Grove,  Pa. 
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gardens  will  be  pools  clothed  with  lotus 
pads,  and  winding  stretches  of  still  waters 
with  an  effulgence  of  water  lilies,  beneath 
which  gold  fish  sport  and  play  in  the  sun¬ 
light. 

At  this  time,  nearly  two  years  before 
the  opening  date  of  the  fair,  practically 
all  the  plans  for  the  floral  decorations  of 
the  Exposition  grounds  are  completed, 
and  the  thousands  of  trees  and  plants  are 
ready  for  transplantation  from  the 
nurseries  and  green  houses,  which  have 
been  especially  erected  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Presidio  by  the  Exposition  Com¬ 
pany. 

Six  green-houses  have  been  built,  each 
150  feet  in  length,  and  another  block  of 
glass-covered  hot-houses  is  now  under 
construction.  Near  by  is  a  ten-acre  tract 
of  especially  prepared  ground,  where 
millions  of  cuttings  and  seedlings  have 
been  planted.  More  than  600,000  flowers 
and  shrubs  have  been  raised  in  the  green¬ 
houses,  and  many  times  that  number  will 
be  raised  under  roof  during  the  next  few 
months.  Special  nurturing  plots  have 
been  laid  out  under  glass  roofs  for  the 
tropical  plants  and  trees  too  exotic  to 
thrive  in  the  open.  It  has  taken  months 
to  install  into  these  tender  specimens  of 
ornamental  vegetation  the  life  necessary  to 
make  them  thrive  and  blossom  in  their 
new  climate. 

The  flowers  and  plants  which  are  now 
thriving  and  flourishing  in  the  Exposition 
nurseries  and  which  will  later  become  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  the  floral  decorations  of 
the  fair,  include  floristina,  escalonia, 
eunoymus,  honeysuckle,  bougainvillea, 
santolina,  geranium,  marguerite,  clematis, 
sclanum,  plumbago,  bigonia,  calianthus, 
arbutus,  salvia,  fuschia,  muelenbeckia, 
streptsolon,  aralia,  and  hydrangea.  There 
are  thousands  of  other  perennials  and  the 
larger  growths  of  shrubs. 

The  trees  for  the  Exposition  include 
many  of  Australian  origin,  brought  to 
San  Francisco  during  the  past  year.  They 
stood  their  journey  across  the  line  well, 
and  are  thriving  much  better  than  was 
expected. 

The  flowers  will  be  planted  in  the  Ex¬ 
position  grounds  and  gardens  according 
to  their  seasons  of  bloom,  and  removed 
when  their  blooming  period  passes.  Then 
other  varieties,  budding  and  breaking  into 
flower,  will  take  their  place.  There  is  not 
a  month  of  the  year  in  California  which 
does  not  have  its  plentiful  supply  of 
flowers.  This  arrangement  of  rebedding 
and  transplanting  all  through  the  year 
will  give  to  the  Exposition  an  effect  of 
continuous  brilliancy.  There  will  be  no 
fading,  yellow  autumn  tints  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition.  It  will  be  springtime  all  the 
year  round. 

Aside  from  what  the  Exposition  will  do 
in  floral  decoration  through  its  own  land¬ 
scape  gardening  experts  and  in  the  mar¬ 
velous  exhibit  promised  under  the  roofs 
of  the  horticultural  buildings,  where 


The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 


!,  |  1  ;  !  :  :  I,  X 

4 
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The  Trenton 
Potteries  Company 


The  ancient  art  of  the  potter 
is  combined  with  modern 
science  in  making 


LAVATORIES 


Modern  science  has  made  them  as  sanitary  as  a  dinner 
plate  and  you  can  select  designs  which  will  harmonize  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  architecture  and  furnishings  of  your  home. 

Real  Vitreous  China,  of  which  they  are  made,  is  white 
through  and  through,  cannot  rust,  cannot  change  color,  nor 
lose  its  satiny  sheen.  Nothing  short  of  actually  smashing 
it  will  injure  it. 

Architects  and  plumbers  everywhere  will  assure  you  that  there  is 
nothing  better.  Remember,  the  installation  work  costs  the  same 
whether  you  buy  cheap  fixtures  or  the  best. 

Write  for  Booklet  L-  8,  “Bathrooms 
of  Character  ” 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company, Trenton, N.  J.,U.S.  A. 

Makers  of  the  Silent  SI-WEL-  CLO  Closet 


Country  Club,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Stained  with  Cabot's  Stains. 
Roof  Red  ( Mottled  Tile  Effect),  Trimmings  Dark  Brown. 
Walter  Boschen,  Architect.  St.  Joseph 


Country  Club  Houses 

should  fit  into  their  picturesque  surroundings  as  harmoni¬ 
ously  as  possible,  and  suitable  coloring  does  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  accomplishing  this.  The  soft  natural  tones  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

in  browns  and  grays  to  match  the  bark  and  rocks  and 
weatherbeaten  wood,  greens  to  match  the  moss  and  foliage, 
dull  reds  for  autumn  effects,  etc.,  make  the  buildings  blend 
with  the  landscape  and  look  like  a  part  of  it.  Low  cost, 
easy  to  apply,  lasting,  and  the  Creosote  preserves  the  wocd. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists,  11  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cabot's  Stucco  Stains — for  cement  work. 
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found  this  Spraying  txuide  wonderfully 
helpful.  So  will  you.  Send  for  your  copy. 

Brown  s  Auto-Sprays — made  in  40  styles  and 
?*zes— hand  and  power  machines — from  50c  to 
©300.00.  See  our  line  at  your  dealer’s.  Three 
styles  here  shown.  Top  photo  shows  Style  No.  24 
—Barrel  Sprayer  for  Orchards  and  Field  Crops. 
Left  half  of  bottom  photo  shows  our  famous  style 
N°-  1—4  gal.  capacity — the  correct  size  for 
5  acre  field  crops  and  1  acre  of  trees. 

Right  half  of  bottom  photo 
shows  our  new  style  No. 

37.  Extremely  handy 
Low  priced.  1  qt.  and  1 
half-gal.  sizes.  Sprays 
straight  or  on  angle. 

Write  for  catalog  and 
valuable  Spraying  Guide — 
both  FREE.  Do  so  now — be¬ 
fore  you  lay  this  paper  aside. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

851  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  New  York 


Spraying  Guide  FREE 

YOU  can  save  your  shrubbery,  fruit  trees,  plants 
crops,  from  dangerous  insects — blights.  You  ca’ 
•  mraAe  every  tree,  vine,  plant,  produce  greatest 
yield  of  finest  qauhty  crops.  And  all  this  at  a  sav- 
ing  of  time,  money  and  labor  over  ordinary  meth-  M 
ods.  Make  up  your  mind  to 

Make  Shrubs—  Plants — Trees — Grow 
Better — Yield  Bigger  Crops 

this  year.  Write  for  this  Free  Spraying  Guide  at 
once!  It  will  give  you  the  tested  ways  of  spray¬ 
ing.  It  will  tell  you  just  how  and  when  and  what 
to  spray.  More  than  300,000  U.  S.  and  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  farmers,  or- 
chardists,  gardeners,  florists  and  home  owners 
who  use  and  recommend 


DUCT  nnA  J°y-  "Die  best  ancl  most 
DCJI  dull  prolific  Blackberry. 

_  _ Jumbo.  Biggest  and  best 

RlfifiFST  RasPberry 

UlUUIfJl  Van  Fleet  Hybrids.  Won- 


D  C  DDIEC  derful  Strawberries. 

D  t  KKtCO  Caco.  Best  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  Hardy  Grape. 

Everybody’s.  Best  Currant  for  everybody. 
Carrie  Gooseberry.  Succeeds  everywhere. 
MY  CATALOG  No.  1,  an  illustrated  book  of  64 
pages,  tells  all  about  them  and  describes,  with  prices, 
all  “  the  good  old  varieties”  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It 
gives  also  full  instructions  for  planting  with  cultural 
notes,  and  tells  about  the  giant  Jumbo  raspberry  that  I 
am  giving  away.  It  is  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  152,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

For  36  years  a  specialist  in  Berry  Culture. 


flowers  and  plants  from  all  corners  of  the 
earth  will  be  seen,  the  marvels  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  plant  wizard,  of  Mr.  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank's  fields  and  gardens,  will  be  found  in 
a  special  exhibit  section.  Burbank’s  plants 
are  numbered  bv  the  thousand.  He  has 
signified  bis  intention  of  producing  a  large 
and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  bis  own 
and  Nature’s  prodigies  of  plant  life.  He 
has  already  engaged  the  services  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  Pacific  Coast  expert  to  process  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bis  fruits,  flowers  and  other  vege¬ 
tation  for  display  at  the  Exposition. 

Japan  has  appropriated  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars  for  its  national  exhibit, 
which  will  be  set  in  a  Japanese  garden  laid 
out  by  gardening  experts  from  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun.  It  is  Japan’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  lay  out  and  plant  this  immense 
garden  with  a  view  to  permanency  and  to 
present  it  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  at 
the  close  of  the  Exposition. 


“Cluck  !  Cluck  !"  Time  to  think  of  the 
poultry  yard,  sir.  Time  to  think  of  incu¬ 
bators  and  the  new  broods  and  how  to 
care  for  them.  E.  I.  Farrington  tells  you 
how  in  the  March  House  and  Garden. 


Methods  and  Results  of  the 
Winter  Spraying 

( Continued  from  page  98) 

Kerosene-Soap  Emulsion. — D  lb.  hard 
soap,  or  1  qt.  of  soft,  2  gallons  of  kero¬ 
sene,  1  gallon  rainwater  (if  necessary  to 
use  hard  water,  "break"  it  with  lye).  Dis¬ 
solve  the  soap  in  the  water  by  boiling. 
Take  this  from  the  fire  and  add  the  kero¬ 
sene  immediately,  while  it  is  still  boiling 
hot,  churning  the  mixture  violently  the 
while  by  pumping  it  back  upon  itself 
through  an  open  nozzle  that  will  throw  a 
strong  stream.  Usually  five  minutes  of  such 
churning  will  bring  the  emulsion,  when 
the  bulk  will  have  increased  by  from  one- 
third  to  one-half,  and  the  mixture  will  be 
as  thick  as  very  rich  cream.  This  is  the 
stock,  to  be  kept  and  reduced  for  use  as 
needed. 

Solution  “A” — Dilute  one  part  of  the 
stock  with  10  parts  of  water  for  apple  and 
pear  trees. 

Solution  “B” — Dilute  1  part  of  the 
stock  with  15  parts  of  water  for  plum, 
peach,  cherry,  apricot,  and  all  other  trees 
and  shrubs. 


Efficiency  in  the  Flower  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  105) 

The  first  essential  in  getting  a  success¬ 
ful  flower  garden  started  is  that  it  shall  be 
well  drained.  If  the  ground  is  sloping  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  all  right  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  An  examination  of  the  sub-soil 
where  the  ground  is  level  will  usually 
show  whether  any  surplus  water  can  drain 
off  quickly.  Heavy  soil  with  a  hard-pan 
or  impervious  sub-soil  are  a  bad  combina- 


r J^'HIS  instructive  book  of  144 
pages,  devoted  to  everything 
for  the  F arm-Garden-Lazvn,  brimful 
of  useful  information  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

It  is  attractively  and  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  with  many  clear  pictures  showing 
results  you  can  obtain  in  your  garden  and 
text  explaining  how  to  fet  these  results. 

It  contains  complete  description  of  the 
latest  novelties  and  specialties  in  flowers  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  standards. 

All  plants  described  are  crown  from  supe¬ 
rior  stn  ins,  selected  from  types  that  we  have 
tested  with  splendid  results. 

That  our  seeds  give  satisfaction  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that,  from  a  small  beginning  17 
years  ago,  our  business  has  steadily  grown 
until  it  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  occupy 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  New  York 
devoted  to  this  kind  of  business. 

A  copy  of  this  useful  catalog  sent  free  upon 
request.  Kindly  mention  House  and 
Garden  when  writing. 


30  &  32  Barclay  St.  New  York 


SHEEP  WIZARD  manure 

^  BRAND  MARK 

Richest,  natural  fertilizer  in^ 
pure,  highly  concentrated  form/ 

The  best  plant  food  and  the  best  soil 
builder  obtainable.  No  waste;  no  weeds 
1  It“makes  Nature  hustle’  in  field,  garden 
or  lawn.  W  rite  for  prices  and  freight  rates 
J — any  quantity,  A  SINGLE  BAG  TO  A 
I  CARLOAD. 

The  Pulverized  p.25  Union  Stock  Yards 
Manure.  Co.  ^  Chicago 


One  Bag  EqualsWhole  Wagon 
Load  of  Barnard  Manure 


.  Sold  by  Garden  Supply 
Houses  Everywhere 
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tion.  But  by  the  use  of  the  tile  drain,  tiles 
to  take  off  any  surplus  water,  or  by  using 
dynamite  to  break  up  the  sub-soil  to  let  it 
through,  conditions  which  are  naturally 
unfavorable  may  be  overcome.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  especially  useful  for  this  work,  as 
it  can  be  used  under  beds  in  isolated  spots, 
while  to  use  tile  a  complete  “system” 
must  be  put  in,  extending  from  the  spot 
to  be  drained  to  lower  ground  elsewhere. 
The  expense  of  improving  a  small  amount 
of  ground  by  either  method  is  very  little. 

The  location  of  the  garden  is  another 
important  point.  Most  flowers  and  plants 
thrive  best  with  all  the  sunshine  they  can 
get,  although  very  few  are  injured  by  par¬ 
tial  shade  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
They  appreciate  also  protection  from 
north  and  west  winds.  Anyone  who  has 
wandered  through  spring  fields  and 
noticed  how  the  wild  flowers  seemed  to 
flock  to  the  sheltered  slopes  and  the 
sunny  nooks  and  corners  can  appreciate 
the  difference  which  favorable  conditions 
in  this  respect  will  make. 

In  connection  with  the  location  of  the 
garden  there  is  another  double-edged  sug¬ 
gestion,  of  which  the  gardener  should 
never  lose  track — the  location  should  be 
chosen  to  suit  the  things  to  be  planted,  and 
the  plants  selected  to  suit  the  location. 
Where  one  cannot  be  changed,  the  other 
can.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  gardener 
who  puts  a  shade-loving  plant  in  the  bright 
sun,  or  one  that  likes  heavy  soil  and  prox¬ 
imity  to  water  in  a  dry,  sandy  bed. 

Tbe  character  of  the  soil  itself  is  also 
important.  But  either  the  soil  or  the  gar¬ 
dener  must  be  very  poor  if  any  ordinary 
disadvantage  in  this  respect  cannot  be 
overcome.  Neglect  in  enriching  and 
handling  the  soil  properly  is  the  most 
usual  mistake  of  flower  gardeners.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  special  preparation  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  plants  will  be  discussed 
as  they  occur  later  in  this  series,  but  the 
gardener  should  do  everything  possible  in 
the  way  of  getting  his  beds  and  borders 
into  proper  shape  before  he  begins  any 
actual  planting.  This  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  with  hardy  perennials  and  things  of 
that  sort  which  will  occupy  the  ground  for 
several  years  after  they  are  once  planted. 
Heavy  applications  of  rich,  well-rotted 
manure  or  compost  are  almost  inva¬ 
riably  beneficial.  Ground  limestone  may 
also  be  used  freely  to  advantage,  as  it  im¬ 
proves  both  the  physical  and  chemical 
condition  of  both  light  and  heavy  soils. 
Most  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil 
in  the  way  of  'trenching,  forking  and 
working  over,  including  very  careful 
raking  of  all  surfaces  to  be  sown  or 
planted,  cannot  be  overdone.  Too  often 
these  things  are  done  in  an  indifferent  or 
makeshift  way  in  the  hurry  to  get  some¬ 
thing  set  out. 

Take  the  same  care  in  enriching  and 
preparing  your  flower  garden  as  you 
would  in  enriching  the  vegetable  garden. 
That  will  give  you  a  basis  upon  which  to 
be  gin  operation,  with  some  certainty  of 
success. 
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K&WANEE 

Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners 

Turn  Garbage  Into  Fuel 


Country  Estate,  Westchester  County,  New  York 
Arthur  T.  Remick ,  Architect 
Kewanee  Water  Heating  Garbage  Burner  Installed 


Q  A  Kewanee  Water  Heating  Garbage 
Burner  in  an  apartment  building,  hospital, 
restaurant,  hotel  or  home,  will  burn  the  gar¬ 
bage  and  rubbish,  without  odor,  before  it 
has  a  chance  to  decay  and  breed  and  feed 
rats  and  flies  and  other  filthy  vermin  and 
insects. 

Q  And  it  will  use  this  garbage  as  part  of  the  fuel 
necessary  for  the  heating  of  the  necessary  hot 
water  supply. 

Q  It  is  the  most  inexpensive  water  heater  (from 
the  standpoint  of  operating  costs)  on  the  market 
in  addition  to  being  the  only  really  sanitary 
method  of  disposing  of  garbage. 

Q  A  booklet  entitled  “Turn  Your  Garbage  Into 
Fuel”  describes  this  device  thoroughly.  We  will 
gladly  send  a  copy  to  you  upon  request. 


Kewanee  E^ieer  O^anv 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 

Steel  Power  and  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks  and  Garbage  Burners 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiBiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs  and 
Fruit  Trees 

which  will  bud,  bloom  and  fruit  True  to  Name, 
sent  direct  from  our  Nurseries  to  your  garden 
at  wholesale  prices. 

This  Spring  we  offer  the  finest  selection  of  hardy, 
field  grown  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Hybrid  Tea  or 
Everblooming  Roses.  Our  list  includes  the  choicest 
varieties:  Maman  Cochet  (white)  Maman  Cochet 
(pink),  William  R.  Smith,  American  Beauty  and 
Killarney.  The  stock  is  all  two  year  old.  No.  I 
strong  bushes.  Our  book  tells  you  how  to  plant 
and  care  for  them. 

Our  Flowering  Shrubs  include  the  finest  specimens  of  Bush 
Hydrangea  Paniculat.a  Grandiflora  and  Snowball  or  Ever- 
bfooming  Hydrangea,  Spirea  Van  Houttei  (white),  Spirea 
Anthony  Water  fdwarf  pink;. 

Also  the  finest  fruit  trees  that  can  be  grown,  Apple,  Peach.  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry.  All  the  best  tested  varieties.  Kelly  Brothers’  quality  and  purity  of 
varieties  means  much  to  the  planter.  You  get  the  benefit  of  thirty-five  years  of 
practical  experience.  We  stand  back  of  every  shipment. 

Send  today  for  our  1915  Spring  Catalog.  It  is  free.  Read  our  broad  guarantee. 

KELLY  BROS.,  Wholesale  Nurseries,  241  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

You  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Bros.'  stock. 
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This  tree  seemed  perfect,  but — 

a  weak  crotch,  hidden  decay, 
a  winter  storm — RUIN! 

What  about  your  trees?  How  many  of  them,  that  look  perfect  to 
you,  are  in  danger  of  destruction  in  the  same  manner,  because  of  weak 
crotches  and  hidden  decay?  Only  the  trained  eye  of  a  real  Tree  Surgeon 
can  determine.  Only  real  Tree  Surgery  as  practiced  by 


can  remedy  the  defects  that  make  your  trees  easy  victims  of  winter  storms. 
Have  your  trees  examined  now.  Don’t  wait  until  some  storm  does 
irreparable  damage. 

Expert  examinations  made  without  charge.  Write  today.  We  will 
gladly  send  booklet  illustrating  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.  1224  Elm  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 
( Operating  The  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery ) 

UNe,  Branches  in  principal  cities.  Accredited 

representatives  everywhere. 


I  JOHN  DAVEY 

her  of  Tree  Surge 


Dodson  Purple 
Martin  House 

— 26  rooms  and 
attic.  Price 
SI 2. 00,  or  with 
all-copper  roof, 
S  1  5  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago. 


How  would  you  like  to  have  a  colony  of  sociable  purple  martins, 
or  a  family  or  two ’of  Wrens  or  Bluebirds  or  Flickers  living  on  your 
grounds  this  year  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  invite  them  by  setting  out 
Dodson  bird  houses — because  birds  favor  houses  which  are  a  bit 
weather-worn. 

I've  won  thousands  of  bird  tenants  for  myself  and  my  friends.  I’ll  help 
you  win  birds — wherever  you  live.  Write  for  my  free  Book  about  Birds — 
based  upon  my  19  years’  work  for  our  native  birds. 

Among  the  24  bird  houses,  shelters,  baths,  etc.  described  and  illustrated 
in  my  free  book  are: 


Bluebird  House,  S5.00.  Swallow  House  ,$3.00  and  $4.00.  Chickadee  or  Nut-Hatch  House,  $2.50  and  S3. 50.  Flicker 
or  Woodpecker  House,  S2.50  to  S5.00.  Flycatcher  House,  $3.00  and  $4.00.  Observation  House,  $4.00  and  $5.00. 


Dodson  Wren 
House  —  Solid 
oak,  cypress  roof. 
Price,  S5.00 
f.o.b.  Chicago. 

The  famous  Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  automatically  catches  these 
quarrelsome  pests — catches  as  many  as  75  a  day.  Price  $6.00. 

All  prices  are  f.o.b.  Chicago. 


JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  701  Security  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Note — Mr.  Dodson,  a  Director  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society,  will 
gladly  answer  any  questions  on  the  subject  of  attracting  and  protecting 
our  native  birds. 


Dreer’s  Dahlias 


offer  and  fully  describe  in 
our  Garden  Book  this  season 


three  hundred  and  forty-eight  of 
the  choicest  New  and  Standard 
varieties,  which  include  all  types 
and  colors  of  this  favorite  Fall 
flower,  every  one  having  been  care¬ 
fully  tested  and  found  desirable. 
If  you  have  never  grown  Dahlias 
you  should  begin  by  getting  our 

Six  “Incomparable”  Dahlias  for 
Garden  Decorations,  for  $1.25 


Or  send  for  a  copy  of  our  Garden 
Book  free  and  make  your  own  selec¬ 
tion. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 


Paeony-Flowered  Dahlia 

"Dahlia  714-716  Chestnut  St.  I 

Specialists  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When,  How  and  Where  to  Paint 

paint  or  not  to  paint"  is  no 
A  longer  the  question  for  the 
modern  home  owner — but  rather,  “When 
to  paint”  or  “How  to  paint."  I  shall  try 
to  tell  you  in  a  condensed  way  something 
about  paint  efficiency.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  my  advice  is  an  old  story  to  you, 
but  by  glancing  through  this  article  you 
possibly  can  hit  upon  those  questions  in 
which  you  are  especially  interested. 

You  might  just  as  well  ask  the  question, 
“Why  go  to  the  dentist?"  as  to  ask  “Why 
paint?”  In  both  cases  the  answer  is  “to 
protect  from  decay,”  with  perhaps  the 
additional  reason,  “to  beautify.”  Yes, 
paint  is  as  essential  to  property  as  dentists 
are  to  teeth,  and  those  who  avoid  either 
do  so  to  their  own  loss. 

Granted,  then,  that  you  paint  first  of  all 
to  protection,  and,  secondly,  to  beautify, 
you  face  the  problem  of  what  kind  of 
paint  to  use.  You  have  the  choice  of  hand- 
mixed  paint  or  of  ready-mixed  paint.  By 
hand-mixed  paint  we  mean  paint  which  a 
painter  mixes  himself  according  to  his 
own  fancy  and  judgment.  He,  himself, 
often  grinds  the  ingredients — white  lead, 
linseed  oil  and  the  necessary  drier  and 
coloring  pigments.  Some  people  prefer 
this  method  of  painting,  because  they 
claim  they  can  specify  and  know  just 
what  ingredients  are  used,  and  they  like 
to  dictate  how  to  mix  these  ingredients  or 
else  depend  on  some  painter  in  whom 
they  have  confidence. 

The  other  way  is  to  use  ready-mixed  or 
machine-made  paint.  This  kind  of  paint 
is  being  more  generally  used  all  the  time, 
as  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  modern 
ideas  of  efficiency.  Machine-made  paint 
is  always  the  same — the  most  scientific 
formuke  can  be  followed  out  exactly — the 
ingredients  can  be  more  finely  ground  by 
powerful,  modern  machinery  than  by  hu¬ 
man  power.  With  your  materials  ground 
and  mixed  to  such  a  fine  degree,  you  ob¬ 
tain  paint  that  has  great  spreading  ca¬ 
pacity,  and,  therefore,  great  economy. 
Another  argument  in  favor  of  good,  ma¬ 
chine-made  paint  is  that  it  is  more  likely 
to  contain  zinc.  This  is  an  essential  pro¬ 
tective  ingredient  for  paint,  but  it  is  not 
so  often  found  in  hand-mixed  paints.  Of 
course,  all  machine-made  paints  are  not 
desirable,  but  there  are  any  number  of 
firms  who  manufacture  good  ready-made 
paints.  So,  in  your  painting,  specify  a 
paint  that  is  guaranteed  by  the  trade-mark 
of  one  of  these  well-known  concerns. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  new 
house  be  painted  before  the  wet  basement 
or  the  plaster  has  dried  out.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  every  yard  of  green 
plaster  contains  nearly  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  unless  thorough  ventilation  is  given 
and  the  moisture  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
and  escape  in  that  way,  it  must  necessarily 
escape  through  the  siding  (which  may 
have  been  thoroughly  dry  when  put  on), 
and  the  result  must  inevitably  be  blister¬ 
ing  or  peeling.  Painting  during,  or  fol- 
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lowing  soon  after,  a  dew  or  heavy  frost  or 
fog,  or  in  any  heavy,  damp  atmosphere, 
is  likely  to  produce  unsatisfactory  results, 
as  dry  siding  absorbs  moisture  very  rapid¬ 
ly.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  direct  heat  of  the  summer  sun 
should  be  avoided.  Paint  on  the  shady 
sides  of  a  building  as  much  as  can  be 
clone.  Painting  around  fresh  mortar  heels 
should  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  oil  in  any  paint  to  absorb  the 
moisture  and  fumes  from  the  lime,  de¬ 
stroying  the  life  of  the  oil  and  causing  the 
paint  to  flatten  out  and  perish. 

Here  are  a  few  rules  which  in  general 
apply  to  any  finishing  in  which  you  want 
the  best  results.  See  that  the  surface  is 
free  from  grease  and  soot.  If  it  has  been 
previously  painted  and  is  peeling,  scaling 
off  or  cracking,  burn  off  all  the  old  paint. 
See  that  the  surface  is  perfectly  dry. 
Moisture  is  what  often  causes  blistering, 
cracking,  scaling,  and  like  troubles.  All 
pitchy  surfaces  should  be  treated  either  by 
burning  or  by  sealing  with  good  orange 
shellac.  All  knots  should  be  carefully 
treated  with  shellac.  Make  sure  the  paint 
is  mixed  and  stirred  thoroughly  before 
using.  Do  not  paint  in  frosty  weather  or 
over  too  glossy  a  surface.  Any  paint  may 
“crawl’’  under  such  conditions.  Unless 
you  have  perfect  confidence  in  your  ability 
or  your  painter's,  do  not  use  boiled  oil  in 
any  form  or  for  thinning.  Boiled  oil 
never  dries  thoroughly,  and  always  leaves 
the  surface  in  bad  condition  for  re¬ 
painting  unless  rightly  used.  Pure,  raw 
linseed  oil  should  be  used ;  it  dries  through 
and  through  and  leaves  a  good,  hard  sur¬ 
face  for  repainting.  “Elbow-grease”  must 
be  used  to  spread  any  paint  out  into  thin 
coats  and  to  brush  it  well  into  the  pores  of 
the  wood. 

Here  are  a  few  things  to  remember 
when  doing  your  interior  “-brightening 
up 

In  using  enamel  for  finishing  (and  you 
are  very  likely  to  paint  an  old  desk  or 
table),  remember  first  to  apply  two,  and 
probably  three,  coats  of  flat  paint.  If  you 
have  a  good,  solid  surface  on  which  to 
apply  your  enamel,  you  will  not  only  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  effect,  but  save  time  and  ex¬ 
pense,  which  would  be  wasted  if  you  had 
a  poor  undercoating  and  were  forced  to 
put  on  several  enamel  coats. 

In  finishing  a  floor,  remember  to  begin 
at  the  corner  farthest  from  a  door  and 
work  towards  your  exit,  otherwise  you 
will  find  yourself  “cornered”  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  sea  of  wet  varnish  or  stain ! 

You  no  longer  need  bemoan  the  fact 
that  the  furniture  in  a  certain  room  doesn’t 
“match.”  The  many  stains  to  be  had  now 
will  closely  imitate  nearly  every  kind  of 
wood. 

Time  was  when  varnish  turned  white  if 
any  liquid  came  in  contact  with  it.  Var¬ 
nish  can  now  be  obtained  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  heat  and  water  proof.  So,  when 
purchasing  varnish,  or  when  your  painter 
is  using  it,  ask  if  it  is  waterproof. 


Trim  for  Your  New  Home 

Using  Arkansas  Soft  pine  for  the 
Interior  woodwork  you  get  a  phys¬ 
ically  fit  and  desirable  associate  for 
yourself,  your  family  and  your  friends. 

Its  Psychology  and  Physics 

The  interior  of  your  home  should  have 
the  right  atmosphere  imparted  to  it  by 
the  appearance  of  the  woodwork. 

Trim  and  woodwork  should  be  phys¬ 
ically  right;  Drawers  should  not  stick, 
doors  should  not  bind,  white  streaks 
should  not  develop  in  either. 

Is  Cost  a  Factor? 

Using  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  the  cost 
will  not  be  so  great  as  justified  by  the 
intrinsic  value  of  this  remarkable  wood. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Trim  for  small 

cottages  may  be  secured  in  stock  or 
special  patterns  from  your  local  lumber 
dealer. 

Where  the  trim  and  woodwork  is  spec¬ 
ially  designed  by  your  architect  it 
should  be  prepared  by  the  best  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  millwork  and  finished  by 
the  best  decorator  at  your  command. 

“An  Architectural  Aid  ”  will  aid 
you  to  decide.  Sent  FREE  on 
request. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

608  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


If  You  Desire  a  Home  Beautiful 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  catalog  of  the  choicest 
material  for  any  contemplated  planting,  and  prices 
that  defy  competition. 

Save  Money  by  letting  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 
Our  expert  can  aid  you  in  arrangement  as  well.  Full 
information  on  request. 

Montrose  Nurseries,  MUoun°tye:  Kv„lter 


Protect  the  Wren 

A  durable  and  attractive  con¬ 
crete  box  with  removable  lid. 

$1.50  ea.  6  for  $7.50  F.  O.  B. 

THE  BIRD  BOX 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Packed  for  Expressage,  7  lbs. 


Hardy  English  Wain  tit  Trees  RUcrow«or 

will  succeed  wherever  Peach  trees  are  safe  to  plant.  Plant  an  English  Walnut  orchard 
this  Spring.  Make  a  beginning  and  add  to  it  each  season.  We  believe  this  is  the  only 
Northern  locality  where  commercial  orchards  of  English  Walnuts  may  be  seen, 
containing  hundreds  of  trees  which  have  been  bearing  more  than  twenty  years. 
For  the  lawn  or  driveway,  English  Walnut  is  exquisitely  beautiful  with  its  smooth 
gray  bark,  dark  green  foliage,  symmetrical  growth.  Rochester  parks  and  streets  contain 
many  beautiful  bearing  trees,  thriving  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the  Maples 
and  Elms  and  producing  delicious  nuts  as  well  as  shade. 

No  matter  u-hat  you  may  be  interested  in  get  our  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide,  profusely  illustrated, 
includes  Nut  Culture,  Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.,  FREE. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery,  Est.  1866,  1726  Main  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y, 
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Apply  wall  paints  with  a  wide  wall¬ 
brush  and  work  freely  with  sweeping 
strokes.  This  will  produce  a  smoother 
and  less  “streaky”  effect. 

Remember  to  stir  all  paints  thoroughly 
from  the  bottom  of  the  package. 

Unless  you  are  very  confident  of  your 
own  ability  in  selecting  color  schemes,  I 
would  advise  you  to  leave  this  matter  in 
the  hands  of  experienced  architects  or 
decorators — some  of  the  more  prominent 
paint  manufacturers  conduct  decorative 
departments  which  furnish  special  deco¬ 
rative  suggestions  free  of  charge.  But 
there  are  a  few  simple  rules  which  you 
can  safely  follow  out  in  selecting  the  col¬ 
ors  for  your  exterior  painting.  You 
should  first  consider  the  surroundings  of 
your  home,  and  then  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  colors  used  should  harmon¬ 
ize  with  these  surroundings  and  the  house 
seem  to  be  a  part  of  them.  Don't  get  the 
idea  that  a  house,  in  order  to  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  painted,  should  stand  out  in  strong 
contrast  to  its  surrounding — on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  should  really  harmonize  with 
them.  If  the  house  is  well  surrounded 
with  foliage,  select  medium  warm  colors, 
which  will  give  you  a  slight  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  its  environment.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  house  is  subjected 
to  the  glare  of  the  sun,  very  frequently  a 
satisfactory  painted  effect  can  be  obtained 
by  using  the  cooler  colors,  such  as  grays, 
drabs,  greens,  etc.  If  your  house  has 
rather  elaborate  trimmings,  simplify  them 
by  painting  the  entire  trim  in  one  color, 
thus  keeping  these  parts  subdued ;  the 
plain  effects  have  much  more  dignity.  The 
tall,  plain  house  can  oftentimes  be  im¬ 
proved  by  selecting  two  body  colors — a 
light  one  for  the  lower  and  a  dark  one  for 
the  upper  part.  It  does  not  cost  any  more 
to  paint  a  house  in  an  attractive  color  com¬ 
bination,  and  a  little  extra  care  in  choos¬ 
ing  these  colors  is  well  worth  while. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we 
ever  discussed  the  matter  of  walls.  Painted 
walls  were  not  even  considered  except  for 
hospitals,  offices,  kitchens  and  bathrooms. 
But  nowadays  it  is  very  different — walls 
painted  with  oil  finish  are  constantly 
growing  in  popularity,  and  decorators  are 
devoting  quite  as  much  time  in  developing 
attractive  painted  walls  as  they  used  to  in 
selecting  wall  papers.  The  painted  wall 
undoubtedly  has  many  arguments  in  its 
favor — it  affords  a  soft,  velvety,  back¬ 
ground  ;  it  does  not  fade,  and  above  all,  it 
is  washable.  So  it  is  safe  to  say  that  flat 
wall  paints  are  here  to  stay. 

When  you  choose  your  interior  paint 
color  schemes  you  can  allow  your  own 
personal  taste  to  have  more  play.  Some 
people  prefer  the  darker  type  of  room, 
with  tan  walls  and  oak  woodwork,  while 
others  like  pale-gray,  or  even  white  walls 
and  woodwork.  Again,  we  will  find  some 
adapting  the  futurist  ideas  of  black  wood¬ 
work  and  vivid  wall  coloring.  For  gen¬ 
eral  good  taste,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  most  pleasing  and  artistic  interior 


Put  Value  into  the  Home  ) 


Emphasize  the  feature  which 

stands  out  among  all  others — the  doors ! 
Beautiful,  perfect  doors  of  correct  de¬ 
sign  and  exquisite  grain  increase  the 
attractiveness  and  permanent  value  of 
your  building.  You  can  have 


by  instructing  your  architect  and  having 
your  contractor  furnish  them.  Every 
genuine  Morgan  Door  is  stamped 
“MORGAN”  on  the  top  rail,  so  you  can 
be  sure.  Morgan  doors  are  guaranteed 
perfect  and  are  made  by  expert  skill 
from  A1  materials.  They  are  an  invest¬ 
ment  giving  daily  satisfaction. 

Send  for  our  handsome  Suggestion  Book  of 
Interiors.  “  The  Door  Beautiful.  ” 

Morgan  Sash  &  Door  Company 

Dept.  A- 19  CHICAGO 

Factory;  Morgan  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Eastern  Warehouse  and  Display  :  Morgan  Mill  work 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

Displays:  Craftsman  Bldg.,  6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York 
309  Palmer  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Building  Exhibit, Insurance Exch., Chicago 


PLANT 
BERRIES 


^  Alfred  Mitting 

has  had  47  years 

•2  experience  with  berries 
from  all  over  the  world.  His  new  berry, 
Macatawa,  is  the  wonder,  to  all  that 
see  it  in  fruit.  It  is  3J4  inches  one 
way  by  3%  inches  the  other  way.  Send  a 
postal  card  today  for  his  1915  catalogue  with 
1  colored  plate,  including:  thecream  of  all  berriesfrom 
a  commercial  standpoint  or  for  home  requirements. 

ALFRED  MITTING 

8  New  Street.  SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and 
Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Beal 
of  Cornell  University. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up- 
to-date  methods  and  practice  are 
in  demand  for  the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape 
Gardening  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  have  the 
pleasantest  homes. 

250-page  Catalog  free . 
Phop.  Bkai,  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

PT.  226.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Moon’s  Trees  Will  Hide  Unsightly  Views  If  Planted  Like  This 

ASH  PILE,  vegetable  garden  and  an  obtrusive  garage  are  hidden  by  this  unique  and  interest- 
■  ing  planting  in  a  way  that  has  no  suggestion  at  all  of  the  planting’s  purpose.  Such  effects 
with  Moon’s  Trees  are  easily  possible  on  small  areas,  for  this  suburban  property  is  but  90  x300  ft. 
c  This  is  but  one  of  the  innumerable  effects  that  can  be  had  with  Moon’s  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Our  profusely  illustrated  catalog  contains  much  informative  data  on  what  to  plant  and  where 
to  plant,  and  is  gladly  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Office: 

Room  D,  21  s.  Twelfth  St.  Makefield  Place,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
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Te  sted 


“  The  Seeds  with  a  Pedigree  ” 


Garden  Distinctive 


by  planting  some  of  the 
finer  varieties  of  pedigreed 
flowers  and  vegetables,  of¬ 
fered  by  Jas.  Carter  &  Co., 
of  Raynes  Park,  England. 
Write  at  once  for  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  catalog, 
American  edition. 


Carters  Tested  Seeds  Inc. 

127  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
Branch  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

In  Canada  133  Kin?  Street,  E,  Toronto 
Branch  of  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  Ene. 


ALEXANDER’S  QUALITY  DAHLIAS 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FLOWER 

The  Dahlia  of  to-day  is  of 
surpassing  beauty  as  a  single 
flower,  exquisite  for  private 
gardens,  charming  in  masses, 
and  ideal  for  planting  against 
shrubbery. 

Alexander’s  Up-to-date 
Dahlias  lead  the  World;  be¬ 
cause  they  are  perfect  in  type 
and  shape,  beautiful  in  color 
and,  most  important  of  all — 
Free  flowering. 

Our  many  customers  are 
satisfied;  they  receive  good 
stock;  true  to  name,  and  best  of  all — Guaranteed  to  Grow. 

All  Flower  Lovers  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Dahlia  King 
for  his  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  contains  helpful 
descriptions  and  valuable  cultural  hints  on  Dahlias,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  Roses,  Cannas,  Peonies  and  Iris. 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER,  “The  Dahlia  King,” 

8-12  Central  Street,  EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


effects  result  from  walls  that  are  painted 
soft,  neutral  shades.  This  makes  the  wall 
live  up  to  its  real  decorative  object — a 
background.  You  should,  of  course,  re¬ 
member  that  poorly  lighted  rooms  require 
light  colors,  while  sunny  rooms  can  stand 
the  deeper  shades. 

On  these  painted  walls  the  plaster  can 
be  left  smooth  finished  or  in  the  rough. 
The  latter  looks  very  well  when  darker 
colors  are  used  or  when  the  wall  is  painted 
in  stippled  effects.  But  in  small  rooms 
painted  in  lighter  tints,  the  smooth  finish 
is  more  desirable. 

The  finishing  of  woodwork  is  largely  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  there  are  a  few  rules 
which  should  be  followed  out  in  regard  to 
floors.  In  choosing  the  colors,  you  should 
be  guided  by  the  other  decorat’ons  of  the 
room,  especially  the  woodwork.  All 
shades  of  brown  are  most  practical,  but  it 
is  well  to  select  a  shade  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  woodwork.  If  the  woodwork  is 
in  white  enamel,  either  a  very  light  or  a 
very  dark  tone  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  floor.  Painted  floors  are  often  de¬ 
sirable,  especially  when  the  wood  is  in 
poor  condition  and  you  do  not  wish  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  making  it  suitable  for 
staining.  You  can  develop  some  very  at¬ 
tractive  effects  with  painted  floors — in 
some  rooms  you  can  use  greens.  I  have 
seen  white  floors  used  to  good  advantage 
in  countrv  homes  which  had  white  wood¬ 
work  and  furniture.  The  new  rag  rugs 
or  plain,  bright-colored  rugs  look  very 
well  on  these  white-painted  floors. 

W.  B.  Powell. 


704,000  Golden  Flowering  Plants 

DURING  the  last  three  weeks  in  Octo¬ 
ber  the  landscape  gardeners  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco,  under  the  direction  of 
Donald  McLaren,  set  out  the  enormous 
number  of  704,000  golden  flowering  plants 
in  the  main  entrance  plaza,  facing  the 
Tower  of  Jewels  and  in  the  minor  courts 
of  Palms  and  Flowers. 

Work  was  begun  October  20th  on  the 
final  transplanting  of  27,000  yellow  wall¬ 
flowers  and  an  equal  number  of  Golden 
Spanish  Iris  in  the  Court  of  Palms,  which 
looks  out  upon  the  Palace  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  The  Tower  plaza  already  has  been 
planted  to  200,000  yellow  pansies,  100,000 
yellow  daffodils  and  100,000  golden  pop¬ 
pies.  In  the  Court  of  Flowers,  which 
opens  toward  Festival  Flail,  will  be  150,- 
000  golden  poppies,  50,000  daffodils.  This 
first  planting  will  be  replaced  later  by 
other  flowers,  so  as  to  keep  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  as  a  carpet  for  the  Ex¬ 
position.  There  will  be  no  palms  in  the 
Court  of  Palms,  the  space  being  given 
over  to  acacias,  towering  cypress  and  low- 
growing  eugenias.  The  balustrade  sur¬ 
rounding  the  pool  will  be  overhung  by 
trailing  muehlenbeckia,  or  maiden-hair 
vines. 


The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Dept.  9-W,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  me  postpaid,  free,  color-illustrated  catalog 

“Billiards — The  Home  Magnet” 


with  details  of  your  30-day  trial  offer. 


Name . 


1  Address. 
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I  Billiard  Tables  | 

For  Carom  and  Pocket  Games  1 


Played  in  town  or  country  house — 
CAROM  and  POCKET  BILLIARDS 
abound  with  thrills  that  crowd  right  out 
of  mind  the  weighty  cares  of  the  day! 

These  grand  old  games  are  filled  with  delicious 
suspense — shots  as  true  as  a  rifle  ball — and  un¬ 
guarded  moments  when  a  stroke  of  strategy  can 
snatch  a  brilliant  victory  from  almost  certain 
defeat 

No  indoor  sport  can  match  their  merry  cross¬ 
fire — it  caps  each  climax  -with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

Thousands  of  homes  are  endowed  with  Bill¬ 
iards.  Mothers,  fathers,  sons  and  daughters,  and 
guests — everybody  plays  nowadays. 

And  a  real  Brunswick  Table  will  make  your 
home  the  center  of  your  social  life — win  boys  and 
girls  and  keep  them  off  the  street. 


Brunswick  Home 


Built  exactly  like  our  famous  regulation  tables  for  all  == 
games  of  Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards — yet  sizes  and  == 
designs  that  harmonize  with  home  surroundings. 

Men  who  are  wizards  at  billiards — Hoppe,  Sutton,  = 
Inman — perform  their  hardest  shots  on  these  home  = 
styles.  = 

Life — speed — accuracy — all  scientific  playing  quali-  |s 
ties  are  attained. 

“GRAND”  and  “BABY  GRAND”  | 

The  "GRAND "and  “BABY  GRAND"  are  superb-  = 

ly  made  of  rare  and  beautiful  mahogany,  richly  inlaid  == 

Have  genuine  Vermont  slate  bed.  Monarch  cushions  == 

— famed  for  lightning  action — and  fast  imported  = 

billiard  cloth. 

A  Year  to  Pay— Outfit  FREE  |j 

Our  popular  purchase  plan  lets  you  try  any  Bruns-  ^ 

wick  SO  days  before  you  buy — then  pay  monthly  as  you  == 

play.  Even  the  wealthiest  homes  are  buying  like  this  = 

— terms  as  low  as  20  cents  a  day! 

Balls,  Hand-Tapered  Cues,  Rack,  Markers,  Spirit  = 
Level,  Tips,  Cue  Clamps,  Table  Cover,  Chalk.  Brush,  = 
expert  rules  on  "How  to  Play,”  etc.,  etc. — all  included  = 
complete,  without  extra  cost. 

Now  get  our  famous  billiard  book,  "Billiards — The  = 

Home  Magnet,”  that  pictures  all  Brunswick  Home  = 

Tables  in  actual  colors,  gives  low  factory  prices  and  == 

full  details.  Sent  FREE.  Use  the  coupon  while  the  == 

edition  lasts. 


I  “ The  stock  ain't  j 
|  fed  yet ,  Hiram!”  § 
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'  ^Secret 
of  Stucco  is 
The  Base” 


l  nat  s  what  the  wise 
builder  says  when  lie  looks 
at  enduring  stucco  work. 

And  the  most  certain  foundation 
for  all  sorts  cf  plaster  and  stucco 
construction  is 


Expanded  Metal  Lath 


Plaster  bases  that  deteriorate  cost  as 
much  as  Kno-Burn — so  the  price 
shouldn’t  stop  you.  Kno-Burn  reduces 
fire  risk  and  resists  rot.  It  is  the  logical 
base  for'any  plastered  wall.  Ask  your 
architect. 

Every  one  about  to  build  should  have 
our  helpful  home  builder’s  book  “Prac¬ 
tical  Homebuilding.”  It  starts  at  the 
foundation  and  goes  stright  through 
till  the  house  is  ready  for  the  curtains. 

Send  10c  to  cover  mailin' »•  cost 
and  ask  for  Booklet  379 

North  Western  Jjjj||jBg|| 
Expanded  Metal  Jffip||j||S8 
Company 

\  937  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  i§|§jp!|l|j 

\  Chicago,  III.  INYt 


Care  of  the  Bathroom 

{Continued  from  page  109) 

Another  bathroom  fitting  which  needs 
to  be  handled  with  extreme  care  is  the 
towel  rack.  A  rack  attached  to  the  tiled 
wall  is  never  strong.  Before  a  rack  of  this 
kind  can  be  secured  to  the  tiling  it  is  nec¬ 
essary,  first,  to  bore  into  the  tiled  sur¬ 
face  ;  into  these  holes,  then,  are  placed 
small  wedges  of  wood.  Arid,  finally,  the 
rack  is  secured  to  the  tiling  by  small 
screws  screwed  into  these  inserts  of  wood. 

On  a  rack  of  this  description  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unwise,  therefore,  to  place  a  heavy 
object  of  any  kind.  A  different  rest 
should  be  supplied  for  the  bath  mat  and 
for  heavy,  wet  towels. 

The  bathroom  floor  is  also  an  important 
thing  to  be  considered.  If  it  is  a  tiled 
floor,  like  the  tub  and  bowl,  it  may  be 
very  satisfactorily  cleaned  with  gasoline. 
But  with  this  I  find  it  very  advantageous 
to  use  a  good  laundry  soap. 

A  rag  rug  is  an  excellent  labor  pre¬ 
ventive  for  the  bathroom  floor.  A  rug  of 
this  kind  may  be  bought  at  any  carpet 
store  for  a  comparatively  small  sum.  The 
advantage  of  this  rug  over  other  floor 
coverings  is  that  it  may  be  sent  to  a  steam 
laundry  at  any  time,  and  be  washed  for  a 
few  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  rag  rug,  if,  as  is  the 
rule  in  most  households,  the  members  of 
the  family  take  a  morning  bath,  I  find  it  a 
great  economy  to  provide  two  bath  mats. 
\\  hile  one  mat  is  sufficient  in  warm, 
sunny  weather,  if  there  is  a  stretch  of 
damp,  cold  weather  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  dry  one  of  the  heavy  mats  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Unless  the  mat  is  perfectly  dry  there  is 
a  musty,  disagreeable  odor  about  it  which 
makes  its  use  unpleasant.  On  account  of 
this  fact  l  always  use  two  mats  in  rota¬ 
tion.  This  insures  a  clean,  dry  mat  each 
morning.  These  mats,  too,  like  the  rag 
rugs,  may  be  laundered  at  the  steam  laun¬ 
dry  for  about  ten  cents. 

All  of  these  details  make  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  bathroom  in  a  spotless  condi¬ 
tion  insignificant.  And  that  they  are  well 
worth  observing  is  obvious ;  for  it  is  by 
taking  care  of  these  small  details  that  the 
housewife  saves  much  time,  labor  and 
money  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


Fottler 
Fiske 

Rawson  Co. 

12  and  13  Faneuil  Hall  Square 

BOSTON 

NOW  is  the  best  time  for  the  selection 
of  Seed  for  your  1915  Garden. 

OUR  5-IN-l  CATALOGUE 
should  be  in  your  home 


For  1915 


We  combine  5  special  catalogues  in  1, 
making  a  grand  Garden  Book,  its  208 
pages  full  to  the  brim  of  Garden  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Seeds  to  Plant. 

The  Tools  to  Plant  thenTWith. 

The  Fertilizers  to  Make  them  Grow. 
The  Insecticides  to  Keep  the  Bugs  Off. 
The  Sprayers  for  Usinglnsecticides. 

Dahlias 

“26  Pages,  ”  600  Varieties  of  the  most  choice 
selections  known,  including  many  new 
introductions. 

Gladiolus 

100  Named  Varieties. 

Poultry  Supplies 

Everything  combined  in  this  grand  Gar¬ 
den  Book,  free  to  you  for  the  asking. 

BOSTON 

12  and  13  Faneuil  Hall  Square 

Fottler 
Fiske 

Rawson  Co? 


The  last  word  in  paint  is 


zinc 


ANTIQUE  RUGS  WORTH  MORE 
THAN  DIAMONDS _ 

You  live  with  them,  in  your  library,  in  your  hall, 
in  your  living  rooms,  their  soft  glow  and  warm 
charm  grow  upon  you.  They  are  constant 
sources  of  satisfaction  and  your  pride  of  owner¬ 
ship  strengthens  with  their  age. 

It  is  my  hobby  to  buy  and  sell  thick  antique 
rugs  of  unusual  character.  I  do  not  aim  to  sell 
you  one  rug,  but  want  to  make  you  a  customer 
for  life.  I  am  willing  to  send  you  a  selection  of 
rugs,  that  will  harmonize  with  your  particular 
furnishings  and  decorations.  Examine  them 
carefully,  buy  what  you  want.  I  pay  express 

_  both  ways.  Write  today  for  List  and  Booklet. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 
3  LEIICH  AVENUE,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


Flowers  for  Poor  Soil 

There  are  times  when  the  amateur  gar¬ 
dener,  despite  his  efforts,  finds  that  he  has 
got  but  poor  soil  with  which  to  work.  In 
such  instances  he  is  often  obliged  to  ad¬ 
just  himself  to  the  circumstances.  The 
best  way  is  to  plant  those  flowers  that 
grow  best  in  poor  soil. 

Of  the  perennials,  the  following  are  ad¬ 
visable  : 

Snapdragons. 

Anthemis  Kelwayi,  a  golden  mar¬ 
guerite.  2  feet. 


The  best  paint  makers  put  it  in 
their  best  paints.  The  best  painters 
use  it  on  their  most  important  jobs. 

Act  upon  the  facts  given  in  “ Your  Move,” 
sent  free. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  412,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 
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Cupidone,  or  Catananche  bicolor. 
White,  daisy  shaped,  everlasting  flower, 
with  blue  centers.  2  feet. 

Cheiranthus  Allioni.  A  small  kind  of 
orange  wall-flower.  1  foot. 

Foxglove.  Rosy  purple  or  white,  for 
sun  or  shade.  (Biennial,  but  resows  it¬ 
self.) 

Gold  Dust.  Alyssum  saxatile.  9  ins. 

Columbines.  Aquilegia  hybrida,  double 
and  single. 

Honesty,  purple  or  white.  (Biennial, 
but  resows  itself.) 

The  yellow  Welsh  poppy.  Meconop- 
sis.  Cambrica.  ij/2  feet.  (Biennial, 
but  resows  itself.) 

Iceland  poppies. 

Wallflowers. 

Of  the  annuals,  the  following  are  ad¬ 
visable  : 

Rose  of  Heaven,  or  Agrostemma  coeli 
rosea.  Pink.  9  inches. 

Blue  clover.  Asperula  azurea.  Be¬ 
loved  by  bees.  8  inches. 

Pot  marigolds.  Caledulas,  orange  or 
yellow,  double  and  single.  18  inches. 

Calliopsis.  Tall  or  dwarf,  gold  and 
crimson. 

Candytuft.  The  common  single,  in 
white,  carmine,  lilac,  or  pink.  1  foot. 

Clarkias.  The  singles  are  suited  to  poor 
ground. 

Collin's  toad  flax.  White  or  mixed.  9 
inches. 

Erysimum  Perofskianum.  Brilliant 
orange.  1  foot. 

Eschscholtzias.  All  kinds  and  colors. 

Mist  flower,  or  chalk  plant.  Gypsophila 
elegans,  pinky  lilac  or  white.  1J2  feet. 

Miniature  sunflower.  These  will  flour¬ 
ish,  but  be  smaller  than  on  rich  ground. 

Letosiphons.  Miniature  plants  covered 
by  blossoms  of  countless  hues.  6  inches. 

Nasturtiums.  Climbers  for  trailing,  or 
else  Tom  Thumb  varieties. 

Shirley  poppies. 

Mignonette. 


Winter  Joys  for  Garden  Folk 

THE  real  garden  enthusiast  is  not  de¬ 
terred  by  inclement  weather.  The 
regiments  of  winter  may  march  into  and 
devastate  his  gardens  and  lay  siege  to  his 
very  house,  battering  at  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  But,  though  the  tools  may  have  to 
be  left  hanging  idle  in  the  shed,  and  not  a 
green  leaf  is  to  be  seen  except  the  cheery 
plants  in  the  window,  the  joys  of  garden¬ 
ing  are  still  available.  Snug  and  warm, 
before  an  open  fire  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  live  in  the  country,  the  true  gardener 
continues  to  follow  his  hobby. 

Now  is  the  ideal  time  to  get  out  all  the 
back  numbers  of  one’s  magazines,  many 
interesting  things  in  which  had  to  be 
glanced  over  but  hastily  in  the  busy  spring 
and  summer  days,  and  delve  in  them 
thoroughly  at  leisure.  Even  the  things 
which  one  has  read  will  yield  a  bountiful 
second  crop  of  suggestion  and  ideas  upon 
further  perusal.  T  have  made  both  a 
business  and  a  hobby  of  gardening  for 


HENDERSONS 
OFFER  for  1915 


All  for  10c. 

1  “Everything  for  the  Garden’’;  our  204-page  1915 
catalog.  Contains  8  colored  plates  and  1000  illus¬ 
trations.  A  library  of  everything  worth  while  for  the 
gardener  and  farmer. 

2  Henderson’s  Garden  Plans.  A  series  of  suggested 
layouts  for  your  garden — unusua'ly  interesting  and 
helpfu". 


rT''0  acquaint  you  with  the  superior  quality  of 
Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds  and  to  quickly 
obtain  a  large  distribution  for  our  204-page 
1915  catalog — “Everything  for  the  Garden” — 
we  make  you  the  remarkable  and  unusual 
offer  described  in  the  panel. 

100%  Pleasure,  1000%  Profit 

Your  own  garden  is  a  source  of  wonderful  pleasure  and 
profit.  It  keeps  you  outdoors,  fills  your  lungs  with  fresh 
air,  makes  your  cheeks  glow,  tones  up  your  entire  system. 
A  small  plot  of  ground,  25  x  50  feet,  with  a  reaosnable 
amount  of  cultivation  and  planted  with  seeds  of  tested 
quality,  such  as  Henderson’s,  should  supply  all  the  veg¬ 
etables  required  by  a  family  of  six  or  seven. 

“  Everything  for  the  Garden  ” 


3  Henderson’s  genuine  Ponderosa  Tomato  The 

grandest  tomato  on  earth.  Magnificent  size,  solid 
and  meaty 

4  Henderson’s  Big  Boston  Lettuce.  A  grand  large 
head  1  ttuce.  Compact,  tender,  crisp. 

5  Henderson’s  White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish 
Of  quick  growth,  small  top,  flesh  white,  mild  and 
crisp 

6  Henderson’s  Butterfly  Pansies.  Mixed  colors. 
Largest  flowers  and  a  magnificent  variety  of  color- 


Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters.  Mixed  colors 
Immense  double  flowers,  on  large  stems. 


8  ” 


enderson’s  Eckford  Giant  Flowering 
Mixed  colors.  A  glorified 
surpassingly  superior  to  the  older 


new  race, 
sorts. 


9  Coupon  envelope,  accepted  by  us 
as  25c.  toward  any  order  of  not  less 
than  SI. CO  for  our  seeds,  plants  and 

bqlbs. 


Peter 
Henderson 
&  Company 
3S-37  Cortlandt 
New  York  City 


is  the  title  of  our  annual  catalog.  It  is  a  book  of  204  pages,  handsomely 

bound  with  a  beautifully  embossed  cover,  contains  8  color  plates,  ^  1  enclose  herewith  i0c. 
1000  illustrations,  and  information  of  value  to  every’  gardener,  for  which  send  catalog 

experienced  or  beginner.  It  is  a  library  of  everything  worth  '  Everything  for  the  Garden,” 

while  for  the  gardener,  farmer  or  lover  of  flowers. 

1  *1 /\  “Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection”  as 

bend  lUc.  now  with  coupon  >  r  advertised  in  House  &  Garden. 

— or  a  letter  mentioning  this  publication — for 
our  1915  collection  of  six  specialties,  our 
beautiful  catalog,  “Every-thing  for  the  ^  Address. 

Garden,”  “Garden  Plants,”  and  envel¬ 
ope  worth  25c. 


35&37 
Cortlandt  St.< 
•  New  York  City 


Flower  Holder 

Designed  and  executed  by 
Walrath  in  a  beautiful 
soft  shade  of  green  pottery. 

Especially  suitable  as  a 

Gift  to 
the  Hostess 

for  the  centre  of  a  dining 
room  or  living  room  table. 

Unusually  attractive.  Gnar- 

anteed  satisfactory.  Sent 
prepaid  for  $4.  One  of 
the  new  things  in  our  illustr 

The  Pohlson  Shops,  12  Bank  Building:,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


EVERY 

gp,.  J  ,  .  £ BUILDER 

§r  J  Bit  Modern  DwEumcs 

Both  show  a  number  of  plans  and  exterior  views  of  Colonial, 
English,  Bungalow  and  other  types. 

BARBER  (Eb  RYNO,  Architects 

Knoxville  Tennessee 


Dreer’s  Roses 


For  the  Garden 


STRONG,  two-year-old,  pot-grown  Rose 
Plants  that  will  give  a  full  crop  of 
flowers  the  same  season  they  are 
planted  is  one  of  our  most  important  spec¬ 
ialties.  In  our  Garden  Book  this  season  we 
offer  and  describe  over  two  hundred  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  including  the  latest  in¬ 
troductions  of  the  world’s  most  famous  Hybridisers. 

Special:  The  “  Dreer  Dozen  ”  Hybrid-Tea  Roses,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  high-grade  sorts  that  always  do  well — for  $5.00. 


Or,  send  for  a  copy  of  the  Garden  Book  free,  and  make  your  own  selection. 


HENRY  A.  DREER  m 


Rose  714-716  Chestnut  St. 

Specialists  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ORINOKA 

Cf  uavanteed 

SUN  FAST  FABRICS 

Yor-  /Drapery  and  Upholstery 

will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  your  home 
and  absolutely  will  not  fade.  You  can 
safely  use  them  in  windows  exposed  to  the 
strongest  sunlight.  They  will  wash  and  al¬ 
ways  remain  fresh  and  have  the  appearance 
of  silk.  The  Biltmore,  New  York’s  newest 
and  finest  hotel,  is  draped  with  these  fabrics. 

Send  for  Booklet,  “Draping  the  Home” 

It  contains  valuable  hints  on  home  decoration.  We 
will  also  send  you  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest 
you,  where  you  can  see  these  goods  for  yourself. 


ORINOKA  MILLS 
156  Clarendon  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 

For  Your  Protection  Insist 
on  This  Guarantee : 

These  goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely 
fadeless.  If  color  changes  from  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  sunlight  or  from  washing, 
the  merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to 
replace  them  with  new  goods  or  refund 
the  purchase  price. 


This  Tag  and  Guarantee  on  every  bolt. 


DEFER  your  diffi- 
cult  garden  prob¬ 
lems  to  us.  Direct 
representatives  of  our 
nursery  (expert  plantsmen  —  we 
have  no  “agents”)  travel  widely 
each  year,  combining  touch  with 
your  local  conditions  with  our 
broad  knowledge  of  hardy  plants 
which  best  meet  those  conditions. 

We  can  answer  your  questions 
by  mail.  Or  our  representative 
may  arrange  to  call  while  en  tour 
in  January  or  February,  if  the 
points  involved  necessitate  it. 

In  any  event,  get 
catalog.  It  is  ready. 


our  new 


Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons 

Box  40 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


many  years ;  I  aim  to  keep  in  touch  with 
new  methods,  new  varieties,  new  discov¬ 
eries  and  new  theories ;  but  there  is  not  a 
magazine  among  the  scores  in  my  files — 
stacked  around  three  walls  of  the  room, 
and  too  frequently,  1  confess,  left  scat¬ 
tered  over  table,  chairs  and  floor — in 
which  I  cannot  find  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  the  personal  experience  of 
others.  Gardening  is  a  game  that  never 
ends  and  never  loses  interest. 

And  there  are  the  books  !  Magazines  we 
could  not  do  without,  but  they  can  never 
take  the  place  of  hooks.  No  more  wel¬ 
come  gift  can  be  made  to  a  friend  who 
is  interested  in  gardening  than  a  good 
book  on  the  subject.  Narratives  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  are  particularly  interest¬ 
ing,  but  occasionally  they  are  not  genuine : 
the  back-to-the-land  faker  is  as  much  to  be 
guarded  against  as  the  nature  faker.  But 
good  books,  both  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  and  most  attractively  “gotten  up,” 
there  are  in  plenty ;  and  one  can  never  give 
— or  receive — too  many  of  them. 


SOUTHERN-  GARDEN 
DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  JULIA  LESTER  DILLON 


Inquiries  and  problems  for  this  department  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Please  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  reply. 


Shrubs  for  February  Planting 


THERE  are  many  shrubs,  both  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen,  that  may 
be  put  out  at  once  and  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  their  planting.  In  general  terms, 
all  the  shrubs  that  have  finished  their  sea¬ 
son  of  bloom,  and  all  those  that  blossom 
late  in  summer  or  autumn,  may  be  planted 
at  this  time.  Only  these  are  given  here. 
There  will  be  many  cold  days  and  colder 
nights  in  the  months  to  come  which  will 
keep  the  leaf  buds  dormant  while  the  root 
systems  are  being  established,  which  will 
insure  a  safe  passage  over  the  hot,  dry 
days  of  the  summer. 

The  blossoms  of  the  Lagerstroemias 
indica,  in  white  and  red  and  pink,  may  be 
safely  counted  upon  for  the  summer 
months.  The  shrubbery  bordery  may  re¬ 
ceive  groups  of  the  Hibiscus  syriacus,  the 
Rose  of  Sharon,  or  altheas,  as  we  usually 
call  them,  in  both  the  dwarf  and  tree 
forms.  If  these  shrubs  are  planted  in 
masses  of  known  colors  they  are  very  ef¬ 
fective  and  attractive  at  a  time  when  there 
are  few  other  flowers  in  bloom. 

The  Loniceras,  Rhodotypus  kerrioides, 
Berberis  Thunbergii ,  with  the  Viburnums, 
opulus  and  lantana,  form  another  group 
of  late  spring  and  summer-flowering 
shrubs.  The  sumacs,  Rhus  glabra  and 
Rhus  copallina,  which  bloom  in  August, 
and  the  Rhus  cotinus,  which  gives  us  a 
cloud  of  purple  mist  among  its  branches 
in  June,  are  all  desirable  and  hardy.  For 
the  golden  yellow  that  is  rarely  found  in 
the  summer-flowering  shrubs  we  may 
plant  Hypericum  moserianum ,  which  is  al¬ 
most  an  evergreen  in  this  section. 


Make  your  garden  worth  while  j 


=  Glass  must  be  used  whether  you  garden  for  profit  or  pf 
==  merely  for  the  love  of  having  flowers  and  vegetables  §§ 

HI  when  they  are  a  luxury.  Ee 

^  For  the  best  results  you  must  use  the  Sunlight  |§ 

H  Double  Glass  Sash.  They  make  the  earliest  and 

H  healthiest  plants  at  the  least  cost  of  money  and  labor.  p 

They  are  complete  without  mats  and  shutters.  They  ^ 

H  are  the  standard  sash  of  today  among  successful  gardeners.  jj 
H;  Immediate  shipment  will  be  made.  Sash  ordered  today  = 
if  will  reach  you  within  a  week  and  an  order  for  our  com-  |= 

H  plete  little  greenhouse  will  reach  you  within  10  days.  ^ 

H  A  handy  man  can  set  it  up  in  a  few  hours.  1= 

Get  our  free  catalog  with  all  details ,  also  Prof .  Massey's  ^ 
H  booklet  on  hot-beds ,  cold  frames  and  small  greenhouses  for  ^ 
H  4-  cents  in  stamps.  1= 

U  SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO.,  944  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky.  || 


DWARF 


FRUIT 

I  II  W  ■  I  PLUM 

T  D  C  C  C  CHERRY 

I  it  C  C  O  PEACH 

Best  for 
Home  Garden 
Bear  Quicker 
Less  Room 
Finest  Fruit 
Also  Full  Line 

Standard  Fruit  Trees 

CHOICE  STOCK 
CATALOGUE  FREE 
XShe  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Box  B.  GENEVA.  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Food? 

A  leading  medical  authority  says: 

"Wasted  ice  means  not  only  wasted 
food,  but  often  wasted  lives  from 
spoiled  food."  Read  what  physi¬ 
cians  and  others  say  about  wonder¬ 
ful  ice-saving  and  health  protec¬ 
tion  the  Monroe  affords. 


Approved  by  Good 
1  Housekeeping  Institute 


5fte  Monroe 


The  Monroe  food  compartments 
are  Genuine  Solid  Porcelain 
ware — in  one  piece — over  an 
inch  thick — every  corner  round¬ 
ed.  Not  cheap  porcelain-enam¬ 
el  on  metal  base — but  one  piece 
of  white  unbreakable  porcelain 
ware  which  can  be  easily  kept  free 
of  germs — no  cracks,  joints,  or  cor¬ 
ners — nothing  to  break  or  chip. 

30  Days’  Trial — Cash  or  Credit 
Sold  direct  from  factory  at  fac¬ 
tory  price.  Freight  paid  and  all 
money  back  if  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.  (Est.  1868)  Sta.  4,  Lockland,  0 


“Using  about  one- 
third  the  ice  the 
others  did”  T.  G. 
Mackie,  NewOrleans. 

“Cut  ice  bills  from 
S36  to  S8  ”  T.  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Milwaukee. 

“  Reduced  ice  bills 
nearly  40  per  cent” 
Dr.  B.  H.  Wells, 
Southport,  Conn. 

“Much  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  any 
other  of  several  I 
have  had”  Dr.  O.  B. 
Shreve,  Salem,  Mass. 

“Saved  about  50 
lbs.  of  ice  per  day 
over  another  ma.ee 
of  same  size”  W.  M. 
Rieke.  Paducah,  Ky. 

“  Monroe  twice  as 
large  as  former  re¬ 
frigerator,  cut  ice 
bill  more  than  half” 
S.  Dickson,  West 
Orange,  N.  J. 

“  Economical  in  use 
of  ice;  and  preserv¬ 
ing  in  best  manner 
articles  placed  in  it” 
Dr.R.  E.  Starkweath¬ 
er,  Evanston,  Ills. 


on"e  Free  Book 

about  refrigerators 

It  tells  you  how  to  se¬ 
lect  the  home  refrig¬ 
erator — how  to  keep 
food  longer  without 
spoiling — how  to  cut 
down  ice  bills — how 
to  guard  against  sick¬ 
ness — doctor’s  bills. 
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The  Hydrangeas  of  all  varieties  are 
evidently  considered  most  desirable  sum¬ 
mer  bloomers,  judging  by  the  extensive 
plantings  which  we  see  on  all  sides.  They 
are  attractive,  if  properly  placed  and 
grouped,  but  the  usual  planting  is  neither 
good  nor  attractive.  They  require  a  deep 
moist  soil  and  prefer  a  shaded  situation. 
They  should  be  grouped  in  masses  against 
an  evergreen  background  where  the 
closely-pruned  stems  will  not  be  obtrusive 
in  winter,  and  in  this  position  they  are 
dependable  for  fine  summer  results,  even 
though  the  leaves  droop  at  midday  from 
the  heat.  Usually  they  are  in  prominent 
places  without  proper  background,  and 
consequently  for  more  than  half  the  year 
they  are  unsightly.  They  do  not  mix  well 
with  other  plantings.  The  white  Hydran¬ 
gea  paniculata  grandidora  and  the  Otaksa, 
in  pink  and  blue,  with  the  creamy  Hy¬ 
drangea  quercifolia,  are  good  deciduous 
plantings  for  large  places,  where  striking 
effects  can  be  obtained  for  a  season  and 
lost  sight  of  later  on. 

As  delicate  of  foliage  as  the  hydrangeas 
are  coarse  are  the  feathery  tamarisks, 
which  are  much  like  the  cypress  in  leaf. 
Their  color  is  a  dainty  glaucous  green, 
and  with  the  fern-like  form  of  the  leafage, 
and  the  foamy  blossoms  of  palest  pink,  are 
exquisitely  dainty  and  beautiful.  The 
Tainari.v  hispida  cestivalis  is  considered 
the  finest  of  all  and  blooms  from  late 
spring  through  the  long  summer.  This, 
with  the  Tarnarix  gallic'a,  may  be  planted 
now.  The  other  varieties  bloom  earlier, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  put  them  out,  but  all 
are  attractive  and  satisfactory  if  planted 
among  the  heavier-leaved  groups  and 
given  the  moist  soil  of  either  sand  or  loam 
that  they  like.  They  do  well  at  the  seaside 
also,  as  the  saline  or  alkaline  soils  seem 
to  suit  them. 

Of  strikingly  different  form  and  ever¬ 
green  are  the  Yuccas,  which  are  being 
more  and  more  planted  throughout  the 
South,  perhaps  because  they  are  so  easy 
to  grow.  The  varieties,  Yucca  treculeana 
and  Yucca  filament osa  ,  are  very  stately  and 
lend  an  air  of  tropical  luxuriance  to  the 
garden.  They  are  effective  both  in  leaf 
and  flower. 

Among  the  broad-leaved  evergreens  that 
bloom  in  the  autumn  are  the  heavenly 
sweet  oleasters,  Eleagnus  macrophylla, 
and  the  bronze  oleaster,  Eleagnus  redexa. 
If  only  for  their  fragrance  they  should 
be  found  in  every  garden.  These,  with 
the  Eriobotrya,  the  Japanese  loquat,  bloom 
in  October,  and  perfume  the  air  for  a  wide 
circumference  with  their  delicious  odors. 
The  Olea  fragrans  and  Osmanthus  aqui- 
folium,  the  tea  olives,  are  also  wonder¬ 
fully  fragrant  and  fall-blooming  varieties 
of  these  evergreens.  A  little  later  than  the 
oleasters  we  have  the  blossoms  of  the 
Assam  tea  plant,  the  Thea  Bohea,  which  is 
truly  a  tropical  shrub.  This  is  not  as  well 
known  as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  really  quite 
a  decorative  plant  at  all  times  and  in  the 
blooming  season  most  attractive.  The 
petals  are  pearly  white,  either  four  or  five 
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Harbp  plants; 


We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Hardy  Perennial 
Plants  in  this  country.  We  have  issued  a 
special  catalogue  of  these,  giving  name,  color, 
height  and  time  of  flowering  of  nearly  a  thousand 
species  and  varieties.  Also  a  number  of 


PLANS  OF  HARDY  BORDERS 


together  with  list  of  suitable  plants  for  sun  or 
shade;  and  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
future  care.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
free  on  request. 


HENRY  A.  DREER  jz? 


Hardy  Plant 
Specialists 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  house  built  throughout  of 

\T  ATrn  HOLLOW  TILE 

1  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

is  thoroughly  fireproof,  and  is  cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in 
Winter  than  one  of  any  other  construction.  It  is  cheaper  than  brick, 
stone  or  cement.  Send  for  literature. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Department  Y  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Garden  and 
Hall 

Furniture 

Guaianteed  to 
stand  any  climate; 
Marbles,  Terra 
Cotta,  Stones,  etc.. 
Vases,  Benches, 
Sun  Dial  Termin¬ 
als,  Tables,  Foun¬ 
tains,  Flower 
Boxes,  Mantels, 
Statues,  Reliefs, 
etc. 

Send  25c  tor  Illus¬ 
trated  catalog  of 
295  pages. 

The  best  copies  of 
the  best  originals. 

EUGENE  LUCCHESI 

748  Leiington  Ave 
and  121  E.  59th  St. 
NEW  YORK 
Est.  26  years 


Fairfax  Rose  Trees 
have  vigorous  roots 
and  stout  canes 

They  are  not  forced  but  are  grown  under 
natural  conditions  and  wintered  out  of 
doors.  They  will  grow  in  all  climates  and 
bloom  freely  this  season.  They  are  hardy 
plants  that  will  delight  you  with  their  big, 
glorious  flowers  of  unrivaled  beauty  and 
perfume.  By  planting  them  this  spring 
you  can  have  a  magnificent  rose  garden  this 
summer  which  will  be  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  to  you. 

Send  for  my 
1915  Rose  Book 

It  not  only 
describes  and 
illustrates  the 
many  kinds  of 
hardy  Fairfax 
Roses, but  tells 
you  how  to 
grow  roses 
most  success¬ 
fully.  Sent  free 
to  any  one  up¬ 
on  request. 

W.  R.  GRAY 

Box  26 

Oakton,  Va. 


Plan  Garden  Decorations  Now 

This  is  the  time  to  plan  the  decorations  for  your  garden. 
Select  some  attractive  arbors,  summer  houses  or  pergolas 
and  include  them  in  your  garden  plan. 

Our  free  portfolio  of  garden  plates  will  help  you.  It  shows  150  de¬ 
signs  and  plans  for  Lattices,  Trellises,  Decorative  Fences,  Garden 
Furniture,  Pergolas,  Summer  Houses  and  all  other  Garden  Decorations. 
Our  designers  are  ready  to  prepare  special  designs  and  assist  you  in 
the  planning  of  your  garden.  Their  services  are  free  of  charge.  Send 
for  the  portfolio  today. 

THE  MATHEWS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

909  Williamson  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Beautify  your  home 


will  bring  a  new  beauty  and  charm  to  your  home-grounds 
—whether  a  small  lawn  or  an  estate— at  very  small  ex¬ 
pense.  We  are  the  largestand  most  careful  growers  in 
America— now  have  in  stock  over  50,000,000  trees  cover¬ 
ing  450  acres— and  our  service  includes  everything  from 
the  placing  of  a  small  tree  or  shrub  to  the  complete 
planning  and  execution  of  elaborate  landscape  garden¬ 
ing.  You  will  find  our  direct-to-you  selling  plan  and 
service  a  great  economy  and  a  wonderful  help.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  few  dollars  well  spent— a  tree  here,  a  shrub 
there— actually  transforms  a  place. 

FRFF  F  vprarppn  Rnnlr  Here  is  a  book  that  tells 
r  uvergreen  DOOK  how  easily  and  econom¬ 

ically  you  can  obtain  the  most  artistic  effects  by  using 
Hill’s  hardy  Evergreens  for  hedges,  windbreaks  and 
lawn  trees— from  the  delicately  graceful  Arbor  Vitaea 
and  Firs  to  the  ruegecl stately  Spruces  and  Pines;  also 
our  flowering  shrubs,  vines,  lilacs,  roses,  etc.  The  book 
tells  of  our  special  care  from  the  seed  till  the 
tree  or  shrub  is  yours— how  this  insures  high¬ 
est  quality.  We  will  gladly  suggest  plans  for 
le  beautification  of  your  grounds  free  of  all 
large.  Remember;  we  are  specialists  of  66 
jars’ standing.  Ourselection  of  evergreens 
the  widest  Hi  America  as  well  as  the  best. 
e>  write  for  Hill’sEvergreen  Book— TODAY. 
I).  Hill  Nursery  Co., 
Evergreen  Specialists 
Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  Ill. 
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Don’t  expose  your  fam¬ 
ily  to  draughts,  cold  and 
dampness. 


The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker  enables 
you  to  open,  close,  bow  or  lock  your 
shutters  at  any  angle  by  turning  a  crank 
on  the  inside  of  the  window  sash. 

Simple  and  easy  to  install — you  yourself,  or 
any  carpenter  can  put  them  in  place  on  old  or 
new  houses,  whether  brick,  frame  or  stone. 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

MALLORY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

255  Main  Street 
FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


CHARMING  WALL  EFFECTS 

Perfect  harmony  should  prevail  in  the  general  color 
scheme  of  an  interior.  The  most  charming  effects  are 
obtained  where  walls  are  covered  with 

fflB-R  I  li-O-NA  WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 

See  our  Exhibit,  Craftsman  Building,  6  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y, 
for  these  effects.  If  unable  to  visit,  illustration  of  Deco¬ 
rative  suggestion,  with  samples  on  application. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO.  218  Arch  Street.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Tree  Owners  and  Tree  Lovers 

Will  (ind  much  to  interest  and  instruct  in  the 

New  Illustrated  Magazine 

tree  talk 

Devoted  to  Arboriculture  and  Forestry 
A  about  the  planting,  care  and  treatment  of  trees  and  shrub  s 
Send  Fifty  Cents  for  a  full  year’s  subscription 
Ask  us  for  a  sample  copy  Published  quarterly  by 

THE  FROST  &  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

26  Cortland t  St.,  New  York  Stamford,  Conn. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Army  Revolvers. $  1 .05  up 

1  B-L  Rifles . 98 

**  Swords .  .35  " 

7ShotCarbine  3.50  “ 
New  Uniforms...  1.50** 


Saddles  ...$3.00  up 

Bridles . 90  “ 

Team  Harness... 2 1 .85  " 

Leggins,  Pair . 15  " 

.Tents .  2.85  “ 

Colts  Cal.  45,  single  or  double  action  Revolver,  $7.45 
Colts  Revolver  Cartridges,  1c  each.  15  Acres  Government 
Auction  Goods  Bargains  illustrated  and  described  in  420  large 
.  page  wholesale  and  retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  25c 
east  and  30c  west  of  Mississippi  River. 

Francis  Banncrman,  501  Broadway,  New  York 


Jo-  11  No.  12  No.  13 

$1.25  Each,  the  Three  for  $3.50 


This  Beautiful  Cedar  Bird 
House  and  our  Booklet 
“Bird  Architecture” 
lor  $1.00. 

Parcel  post  prepaid  within 
3rd  Zone. 

Booklet  alone  20c.  Wire  Spar¬ 
row  Trap  $4.00.  Our  famous 
3  Bird  Houses  for  $3.50. 


Wren  No.  17 


The  Crescent  Company,  “Bir dville”  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


in  number,  and  like  the  orange  blossoms 
in  texture  but  larger  in  size  and  with 
masses  of  yellow  anthers  in  the  centers. 
These  flowers,  closely  studded  along  the 
stems  among  the  deep  green  leaves,  make 
a  very  striking  midwinter  garden  picture. 
About  twenty  miles  from  Charleston  these 
teas  are  grown  for  commercial  use  and  are 
a  successful  experiment  of  foreign  plant 
introduction.  From  this  point  and  south 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  they  are  perfectly 
hardy.  This  is  almost  a  Christmas  flower. 

Other  Christmas  greens  that  should  be 
planted  are  the  hollies,  which  should  al¬ 
ways  be  closely  associated  in  groups  that 
include  both  the  pistillate  and  staminate 
kinds.  The  familiar  American  holly,  Ilex 
opaca,  is  not  more  attractive  than  the  Ilex 
aquifolium,  the  European  holly,  and  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  varieties,  Ilex  cor- 
nuta  and  Ilex  crenata,  with  the  Ilex  glabra , 
the  native  winterberry  or  inkberry,  are 
all  good  and  hardy  garden  plants.  The 
tree  hollies  should,  of  course,  be  used  for 
background  and  border  plantings  or  as  a 
screen.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  light 
green  color  that  contrasts  most  strikingly 
with  the  foliage  of  the  darker-leaved 
plantings.  A  Southern  lawn  in  its  winter 
dress  of  bright  velvety  green  framed  in  a 
border  of  the  American  holly,  with  vivid 
green  leaves  and  bright-hued  berries,  is  a 
winter  picture  that  is  beautiful  and  strik¬ 
ing  and  well  worth  working  for. 

The  two  Leucothoes,  acuminata,  the 
well-known  “Ti-Ti”  or  pipewood  of 
South  Carolina  and  Florida,  and  the 
Leucothoe  catesbcci,  are  graceful  and  at¬ 
tractive  both  in  summer  bloom  and  in 
winter  garb  of  shiny,  glossy  green  leaves 
and  showy  scarlet  berries  that  are  used 
extensively  for  Christmas  greens. 

Of  the  summer-blooming  shrubs  we 
have  the  Magnolias  and  the  Neriums.  The 
latter,  both  in  single  and  double,  in  all  the 
shades  of  pink  and  in  the  white  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  of  our 
broad-leaved  evergreens.  The  pink  va¬ 
rieties  are  much  more  delicate  than  the 
white  kinds.  Galveston  is  known  as  the 
Oleander  City,  and  along  the  Louisiana 
bayous  they  are  planted  only  where  a 
dense  and  tall  evergreen  screen  is  needed. 
In  the  cooler  sections  they  are  not  so 
vigorous,  hut  they  are  beautiful  whenever 
and  wherever  found. 

For  the  lower  shrubbery  groups  the 
Gardenias  are  most  popular.  They  should 
have  a  fertile,  loamy  soil,  and  if  the  sea¬ 
son  is  very  dry  they  require  much  water 
if  they  give  the  full  return  of  bloom. 
Gardenia  jasminoides  and  G.  jasminoides 
fortuned  are  the  standards.  In  the  older 
gardens  these  plants  have  attained  tree¬ 
like  growth  and  are  magnificent. 


Some  of  us  have  big  gardens  and  some 
gardens  no  larger  than  a  pocket  handker¬ 
chief,  but  there  are  infinite  possibilities  in 
each.  When  you  see  the  pictures  in 
“Landscape  Gardening  on  a  Small  Place,” 
in  the  March  House  and  Garden,  you'll 
understand  how  it  is  done. 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule’s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro- 
>  gressive  gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

Our  new  Seed  Catalogue  contains  everything 
good  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits  and  plants. 
750  illustrations;  176  pages.  Free  to  any  one 
sending  us  a  request  for  it.  Send  for  it  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2117  Arch  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


,  Send  10  cents ,  mention  this  paper,  we 
will  enclose  in  the  catalogue  a  vacket  of 
the  above  GIANT  pansy. 


Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating 

will  protect  your  concrete,  cement  or  stucco  build¬ 
ing  against  all  kinds  of  weather.  Comes  white 
and  in  different  colors.  Descriptive  circular  free. 
bay  state  WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STUMP  PULLERS 


sW.Smith  Grubber  Co. 
CATALOG  FREE-DEPT.  174  LA  CRESCENT.  MINN. 


McCray  refrigerators 

Active  cold  air  circulation — Sanitary  linings. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

McCRAY  REFRI QERATOR  COMPANY. 

693  Lake  Street,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


OF  COURSE! 


“The  Wood 
Eternal” 


INGEE  POSFS 

I  Sturdy  as  Oaks  IVV/JLkS 


Dingee  roses  are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots  and  are 
absolutely  the  best  for  the  amateur  planter.  Send  today  for 

“New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture”  for.1915 ! 

— it’s  free.  It  isn’t  a  catalog — it’s  an  educational  work  on 
,  aose-growing.  Profusely  illustrated.  Describes  over  1000  vari¬ 
eties  of  roses  and  other  flowers  and  tells  how  to  grow  them 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Established  1850.  70  greenhouses. 

The  DINQEE  &  CONARD  CO., Box  274, W.Qrove.Pa. 


Grow  your  own 
Vegetables 

Cut  down  your  living  expenses.  You'll  be  aston¬ 
ished  how  easy  it  is  to  save  time,  labor  and  money, 
and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  when  you  use 

Planet  Jr  Ken 

This  No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultiva¬ 
tor  and  Plow.  A  splendid  combination 
for  the  family  garden,  onion  grower,  or 
large  gardener.  Is  a  perfect  seeder, 
and  combined  double  and  single 
wheel-hoe.  Unbreakable  steel 
frame.  Can  be  used  by  man, 
woman  or  boy.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  Fully  guaranteed. 
New  72-page  Catalog 
(168  illustrations) 
free:  de¬ 

scribes  over 
50  different 
hand  and 
horse  tools. 
Write 

postal  for  ilm 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Box  1U0K  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Tree  Roses 

We  have  this  year  an  unusually  large  and  beautiful 
selection  of  these  popular  and  showy  plants.  All 
our  tree  roses  are  grown  on  Rugosa  stock,  which  is 
hardy  and  healthy  and  admirably  adapted  to  our 
climate. 

Dickson’s  Irish  Roses 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Winners  of  the  Rose  World. 

Our  specialized  collection  of  these  true-to-name,  beauti¬ 
ful.  fragrant  flowers  affords  the  rose-lover  a  wide  range 
of  choice.  Our  customers  are  constantly  winning  prizes  on 
blooms  from  this  stock. 

All  our  roses  are  field-grown,  heavy  2,  3  and  4-year  plants. 
No  pot  plants,  no  Holland  stock,  no  seconds.  From  our 
collection  of  more  than  200  varieties,  you  will  find  roses  for 
every  place  and  purpose. 

Evergreens  in  70  varieties,  from  6  inches  to  16  feet.  Also 
a  fine  lot  of  dwarf  and  standard  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nials,  Vines,  Shrubs  and  Deciduous  Trees,  many  in 
extra  sizes  for  immediate  effect. 

Send  today  for  illustrated  catalog,  a  cyclopedia  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  grower.  Write  for  special  quotations  on 
large  orders. 

Our  Motto:  Prices  as  low  as  Consistent  with  Highest 

Quahty  rQSEDALE  NURSERIES 

S.  G.  Harris  Box  B,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 


LVNN  MASS 

Underground  Garbage  Receiver 

Sets  in  the  ground.  Saves  the  battering 
of  your  can  and  scattering  of  contents  from 
pounding  out  frozen  garbage. 

Sold  direct.  Send  for  circular. 

Thousands  in  use.  It  pays  to  look  us  up.  - 

C.  H.  Stephenson,  Mfr.,  20  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU 

Our  experienced  landscape  gar¬ 
deners  make  a  planting  plan  of 
your  place,  selecting  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.,  suitable  to  soil  and  situation. 

Our  nurseries  ( more  than  600  acres)  offer  the 
finest  selection  in  America  for  lawn  and  gar¬ 
den  planting.  Write  for  Catalog  D. 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 
Est.  1843.  Inc.  1903. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Ando rr a  Trees  gnd  Shrubs  in sizes 

ISUrSeri CS  that  will  make  landscapes  of 
beauty  in  months  rather  than 
years.  Visit  Andorra,  or  write  us  if  you  can¬ 
not  come.  Our  counsel  and  suggestions  will 
be  helpful.  Booklet  mailed  free,  if  requested. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop.  Boi  H,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bring  Quick  Money 


There’s  big  and  quick  money  in  Straw¬ 
berries  and  in  all  Berry  Plants.  You 
don’t  have  to  wait  long  years  to  reap 
your  harvest.  We  are  headquarters  for 
Summer  and  Fall  Bearing-  Strawberry 
Plants,  Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, 

Em  — — ■ —  Currants, Grapes, Fruit  Trees,  Roses, Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Crates,  Baskets,  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  etc.  Best  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  32  years’  experience. 
Our  free  catalogue  contains  valuable  information.  Write  today . 
L.  J.  FARMER  Box  592  ,  Pulaski,  New  York 


Big  Supply  of  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  Plum,  pear,  quince, 
cherry,  grape  vines,  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees,  roses,  plants,  etc. . 
Highest  grade  and  true  to 
name.  Best  New  Fruits. 
Free  catalogue  gives  valu¬ 
able  advice.  “Thirty  Years 
with  Fruits  and  Flowers” 
or  C.  A. Green's 
Book  on  Can¬ 
ning  Fruit — 

/rcc.Writetoday.  j 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

10  WaU  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Starting  Tubers 

Besides  the  seeds  which  are  to  be 
started  now,  there  are  a  number  of  bulbs 
and  tubers  that  should  be  attended  to. 
Get  out  the  cannas  which  you  saved  from 
last  fall,  break  the  larger  clumps  apart 
and  place  them  on  moss,  covering  them  up 
with  sand  and  keeping  them  moist  and 
warm  until  the  buds  start,  when  they  can 
be  cut  apart  and  potted  separately,  instead 
of  setting  out  whole  clumps.  Dahlias  may 
be  treated  in  much  the  same  way ;  in  sepa¬ 
rating  them,  however,  a  piece  of  the 
crown  where  last  year’s  stalk  grew  must 
be  kept  with  each  tuber.  Like  the  cannas, 
you  start  them  first  in  a  mild  heat  before 
separating  and  cutting  up  the  bulbs.  Va¬ 
rieties  that  are  scarce  may  be  increased  by 
making  cuttings  from  the  new  shoots, 
which  may  be  rooted  and  potted  in  the 
usual  way  except  that  care  must  be  taken 
co  cut  them  where  there  will  be  a  bud  at 
the  base  of  the  cutting,  otherwise  no  tuber 
will  be  formed.  If  the  sprouts  are  broken 
off  close  to  the  tuber,  as  soon  as  they  are 
long  enough  to  pot  up,  they  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  others,  so  that  from  one  clump 
of  roots  a  number  of  plants  will  be  had. 

In  the  small  greenhouse  which  is  not 
divided  by  a  partition  into  sections  where 
different  temperatures  may  be  maintained, 
it  will  pay  to  rig  up  a  simple  propagating 
frame  in  which  to  start  cuttings  and  those 
seeds  that  need  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  maintained  in  the  main  house.  A 
further  advantage  of  such  a  frame  is  that 
the  air  within  it  may  be  kept  at  any  de¬ 
sired  degree  of  moisture.  A  hotbed  sash 
or  one  or  two  ordinary  windows  or  storm 
windows,  if  available,  will  serve  for  the 
roof  of  such  a  frame.  An  upright  at  each 
end,  with  a  cross  beam  between  them,  to 
which  the  sash  or  window  may  be  secured 
by  a  couple  of  hinges  with  ends  of  wood 
or  glass,  will  be  all  that  is  required.  If 
this  frame  is  constructed  so  that  air  from 
the  heating  pipe  can  get  into  it  from  the 
bottom,  a  difference  of  5°  or  io°  in  tem¬ 
perature  above  that  outside  of  the  frame 
can  be  easily  maintained. 


D'you  remember  “Cloverly  and  The 
House  Next  Door"  that  was  published  in 
the  May  House  and  Garden  last  year? 
It  was  months  and  months  back,  but 
people  are  still  writing  us  letters  about  it 
- — people  who  love  their  gardens  and  were 
caught  with  the  fugitive  charm  of  this 
article.  For  next  month,  Fanny  Sage 
Stone  has  written  another  article — “The 
Old  Ballard  Place’’— the  story  of  a  gar¬ 
den  that  was  rejuvenated  in  the  heart  of 
a  city.  It  is  even  more  delicate  and  kind¬ 
ly  than  was  “Cloverly.”  You’ll  like  it. 


Birds  Will  Check  Wireworm’s 
Depredations 


BIRDS  are  probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  restricting  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  wireworms,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture's  new  bulletin.  Among  the  birds  that 


SEEDS  8  MJLBS 


Our  1915  Spnno 

Catalog  is  full 
of  real  Garden 
•  •  •  Kelp  * 


THORaM 

SEEDS 

»9'5 

O 


1  YY/E  prepare  our 
**  seed  catalogue 
each  year  with  the 
single  thought  of 
making  it  of  service 
to  you  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  right 
flowers  and  veg¬ 
etables  for  your 
garden,  and  in  their  planting  and 
care. 

It  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who 
has  a  garden  or  wants  one. 

Drop  us  a  postal  today;  your  copy  is  now 
waiting  for  you. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

53D  Barclay  St.,  through  to  54  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Specimen  Trees 

We  are  offering  for  spring  planting  a  limited  quantity 
of  beautiful,  large  specimens  twenty-five  feet  high  with 
clean,  straight  trunks  and  uniform  heads,  every  tree  of 
COTTAGE  GARDENS  QUALITY. 

The  selection  comprises  Maples,  Oaks,  Elms,  Lin¬ 
dens,  Planes  and  several  varieties  of  Evergreens. 

We  have  just  published  a  leaflet  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  and  a  copy  will  be 
sent  you  by  return  mail. 


Cottage  Gardens  Co.,  Inc. 

Nurseries 

Queens  New  York 


Raises  ordinary  flowers  or  vegetables  in  any 
climate  without  covering  even  in  coldest 
weather.  Admits  all  light,  but  the  double 
panes  keep  out 
frost.  Produces 
vigorous  plants 
which  can  be 
set  out  early 
without  danger 
of  reseeding. 

Double  pro¬ 
tection  from  two 
layers  of  glass.  No 
putty,  sprigs  or 
springs.  Boy  can  in¬ 
stall.  Sash  of  \H  inches  CAN’T  FREEZE 
Louisiana  Red  Cypress, 

with  extra  heavy  tenons.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Top  panes  are  lapped  and  secured  in  place 
with  Duo-Glaze  Lock  Strip. 

PLANT  YOUR  CROPS  EARLIER 

Get  the  extra  money  that  comes  to  the  first 
to  market  with  produce.  DUO-GLAZE  SASH 
quickly  pays  for  itself.  Makes  your  work 
easier,  stops  losses  and  increases  your  profits. 

CALLAHAN  DUO-GLAZE  SASH  CO. 
78  Wyandot  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 
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A  Great  Bargain  in  Finest  Quality  Bulbs 


I  have  secured  an  option  upon  a  large  quantity  of 
the  following  choice  varieties,  which  I  can  supply 
while  they  last  at  prices  quoted  below: 

Per  Per 

100  1,000 

AMERICA,  finest  pink;  large  flowers  SI. 25  $10.00 


AUGUSTA,  pure  white;  large  flowers  1.50  12.00 

BARON  HULOT,  beautiful  rich  blue  2.00  17.00 

BRENCHLEYENSIS,  brilliant  ver- 

million-scarlet .  1.25  10.00 

HALLEY,  bright  salmon-pink;  very 

popular .  2.00  17.00 

HOLLANDIA,  rich  salmon-orange; 

beautiful .  2.00  17.00 

MRS.  FRANCIS  KING,  flamingo- 

scarlet;  very  large .  2.00  17.00 

NIAGARA,  soft  primrose-yellow; 

large  and  beautiful .  5.00  40.00 

PINK  BEAUTY,  peach  blow  pink; 

early .  1.00  10.00 

PRINCEPS,  rich  crimson-scarlet; 

large  and  brilliant .  2.50  ^20.00 


TEN  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE,  100  Bulbs.  $2.00— 
(regular  price  $5.00) 

These  bulbs  were  grown  under  contract  by  a 
prominent  Holland  grower  for  the  French,  German 
and  Russian  trade.  These  contracts  were  broken  on 
account  of  the  war,  and  the  grower  is  compelled  to 
sell  at  a  great  sacrifice. 

I  will  guarantee  that  they  are  of  the  same  FINE 
QUALITY  as  the  goods  I  regularly  deliver  to  my 
customers. 

They  are  packed  in  lots  of  100  and  not  less  than 
100  bulbs  will  be  sold  to  a  customer  at  these  prices. 
This  is  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered  in  Gladioli 
bulbs,  and  the  entire  allotment  will  be  quickly  taken. 

Compare  these  prices  with  any  catalog  and 
send  your  order  with  remittance  today. 

ANDREW  B.  VANDERBEEK, 

174  Broadway  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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WHEEL  HOES 
and  SEED  DRILLS 

mean  a  big  variety  of  fine  vegetables, 
with  drudgery-stooping,  hoeing  and 
hand-weeding  cut  out. 

In  one  operation  the  tool  shown 
below  will  open  its  own  furrow,  sow 
in  continuous  rows  or  drop  in  hills, 
cover  the  seed  with  loose  soil,  pack 
it  with  roller,  and  mark  the  next  row. 

A  boy  or  woman  can  do  it.  A  three  minute's  change  and  you 
have  a  wheel  hoe  cultivator  that  can't  be  beaten. 
38  combinations  at  $2.50  to  $12.00.  Straight 
rjT7  planting;  clean,  close, 
safe  cultivation.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  near- 
est  seedsman  to  show 
inc11  them. 

BATEMAN  MFQ.  CO. 
Box  6412 
Grenloc  h  ,  N.  J. 


Red  and  Green — Make  Homes  Beautiful 

q-  Write  for  samples  and  Circular  H 

-  ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  9  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 


Write  for 

L  S  folder 

jQri  cect?o  ru 

/  Tj'NGLISH  lawns  are  world- 
E/  famous,  owing  to  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  seed  used.  We  import  the  best  of  each 
season’s  crop.  Despite  the  limited  imports,  we 
offer  our  choice  English  mixtures  suitable  for 
our  climate  at  usual  prices.  These  mixtures  have 
never  been  surpassed.  Trial  pound,  40  cents,  pre¬ 
paid;  5-pound  bag,  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  Waukegan. 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800 
Department  2 

Waukegan  Illinois 


are  known  to  feed  on  wireworms  (either 
the  larvae  that  do  the  damage  or  the  adult 
beetles)  are  the  following:  Bobwhite, 
dicker,  mourning  dove,  ruffled  grouse, 
crow,  whippoorwill,  California  quail,  cow- 
bird  and  bobolink.  Beside  the  above,  cer¬ 
tain  hawks,  cuckoos,  woodpeckers,  phee- 
bes,  fly-catchers,  jays,  blackbirds,  orioles 
and  sparrows,  help  the  farmer  in  protect¬ 
ing  his  grain  from  the  undesirable  wire- 
worm. 

While  the  wireworms,  when  they  do 
most  of  their  damage,  are  merely  grubs 
measuring  from  one-half  inch  to  over 
three  inches  in  length,  they  are  more 
readily  recognized  when  grown  into  adult 
beetles.  These  beetles  are  known  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities  as  “click-beetles,”  “skip¬ 
jacks,”  “snapping  beetles,”  etc.  These 
names  are  all  derived  from  the  beetle’s 
habit  of  snapping  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  when  placed  upon  its  back  or  held 
between  the  fingers.  The  worms  that  do 
the  damage  are  usually  yellow  or  reddish- 
brown,  with  three  pairs  of  short  legs  near 
the  front  of  the  body. 

The  term  wireworm  is  sometimes  mis¬ 
applied  to  the  larvae  of  another  group  of 
beetles.  The  meal-worm,  which  feeds 
upon  stored  products  in  warehouses  and 
granaries,  is  one  of  these  false  wire- 
worms.  The  beetles  of  this  group  of  in¬ 
sects  do  not  snap  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  as  do  those  of  the  true  wireworm. 

The  true  wireworm,  economically,  is 
one  of  the  five  worst  pests  that  attack  In¬ 
dian  corn.  It  is  amongst  the  twelve  worst 
pests  attacking  wheat  and  oats.  With  the 
exception  of  the  cotton  and  corn  wire- 
worm,  these  insects  begin  their  attacks  im¬ 
mediately  after  seeding  time,  when  they 
attack  the  seed,  eating  out  the  inside  and 
leaving  only  the  hull.  When  they  are  very 
numerous  they  often  consume  all  the  seed, 
making  reseeding  necessary,  and  in  severe 
outbreaks  a  second  reseeding  is  sometimes 
made  before  a  stand  is  obtained.  Aside 
from  the  extra  labor  and  cost  of  the  seed, 
this  delays  the  planting  of  the  crop,  and  if 
it  be  corn,  in  the  Northern  States  the  sea¬ 
son  is  too  short  to  mature  so  late  planted 
a  crop,  and,  except  for  the  fodder,  it  is  a 
failure.  Where  wireworms  are  present, 
even  in  very  small  numbers,  corn  will 
make  a  poor  stand,  which  will  necessitate 
the  planting-in  of  missing  hills.  In  some 
regions  where  these  insects  are  quite  nu¬ 
merous  it  is  customary  to  sow  three  or 
four  times  the  amount  of  seed  that  would 
normally  he  necessary  in  order  to  get  a 
good  stand. 

The  only  remedies  which  have  actually 
proved  to  be  of  practical  value  in  com¬ 
bating  any  of  the  wireworms  are  cultural 
methods.  Even  these  in  a  number  of 
cases  have  not  proved  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  however,  they  are  preferable  to 
such  apparently  ineffective  means  as  en¬ 
deavoring  to  kill  the  adult  beetles  by 
poison  baits,  drying  the  seed  to  prevent 
its  being  eaten  by  the  insect,  or  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  poisons  into  the  soil. 


IRISES 

EXCLUSIVELY 

CHS  THIS  IS 
SIGNIFICANT 

sm  We  have  over  500  varie- 
**  ties  to  choose  from,  for 
every  location  and  gar¬ 
den.  You  should  visit 
THE  GARDENS  in  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season,  and  see  acres  of  them 
in  their  gorgeous  colors  and  state¬ 
liness.  Beautiful  catalog  on  request. 
THE  MOST  ARTISTIC  FLOWER  THAT  BLOOMS 

THE  GARDENS,  Dayton,  Ohio 


WATER  LILIES 


IN  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

These  superb  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  smallest  garden; 
you  can  plant  them  in  a  tub  or  half-barrel,  and  they  will 
give  a  wealth  of  beautiful  blooms.  Hardy  varieties  can  be 
planted  from  May  to  August;  tender  sorts  about  the  first 
of  June. 

“THE  WATER  LILY” 

a  brochure  illustrating  many  rare  sorts,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  familiar  varieties,  will  be  sent  to  anyone  who 
writes  for  it.  Full  directions  are  given  for  garden  culture 
as  well  as  for  pond  planting. 
Write  to-day  for  the 
booklet. 

W.  TRICKER 

Water  Lily  Specialist 
Box  G 

ARLINGTON, 
N.  J. 


AEOWAY 

PolfERY 


IS  THE  SETTING  EXQUISITE  THAT  ENHANCES 
THE  BEAUTY  OF  FLOWERS 


Se 


fend  for  our  illustrated 
)  catalogue  of  Flower  Pots. 
Boxes.Vases. Benches.  Sundials. 
Gazing  Globes,  Bird  Ibnts  and 
other  Artistic  Pieces  tor  Garden 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

alkjway  Terra  GoTta  Go. 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


SOSS  INVISIBLE  HINGES 


“Soss”  Hinges  are 
simple,  strong  and 
durable  and  an  im¬ 
provement  on  any 
class  of  work  from 
fine  cabinet  work 
to  heaviest  doors. 
Illustrated  cata¬ 
log  showing  nu¬ 
merous  sizes  and 
styles  on  request. 

once  iv/icr>  rn  435  ATLANTIC  ave 
OWOO  IVlrA*.  BROOKLYN.  N  Y. 


FEED  THE  WILD  BIRDS, 
USE  HOWES’  SUET- 
GRAIN  CAGE. 

The  Best  Wild  Bird 
Food  Made.  It  Con¬ 
tains  All  Kinds  of 
Especially  Selected 
Grains  Moulded  in¬ 
to  a  Base  of  Heavy 
Suet.the  Birds  Own 
Choice. 

1  lb.  Cakes,  made  to  fit  the  tree,  25  Cents. 

2  lb.  Cakes,  made  to  fit  shelters,  50  Cents. 

Postage  Extra. 

We  make  every  kind  of  bird  attractor  in  our  own 
factory.  Send  for  illustrated  list  (H).  See  Our 
Exhibit  at  the  Sportsman's  and  Travel  Show,  New 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  February  20  to  27, 
1915. 

THE  MAPLEWOOD  BIOLOOICAL  LABORATORY, 
Stamford,  Conn. 
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Farr's 

Hardy 
Specialties 


EDITION  OF  1915-16 

Is  a  book — rather  than  a  mere 
catalog — that  tells  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  way  of  the 
habits,  the  form,  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  my  favorite  perennials, 
the  time  of  blooming  and  the  colors 
of  the  flowers,  the  text  having  been 
written  from  my  own  field  notes. 

The  camera  caught  many  of  these 
flowers  in  their  natural  beauty,  just  as  they  grew  here  at  Wyo- 
missing.  1  wenty-four  full  page  illustrations  (twelve  in  natural 
colors,  reproduced  from  Lumiere  color  plates)  show  the  glory  of 
my  hardy  perennials. 

It  answers  the  question,  ‘Where  can  one  find  a  book  on  the  peony?’, 
for  it  accurately  describes  over  five  hundred  varieties  and  tells  you 
more  about  the  Peony  than  any  other  book  ever  published. 

It  is  the  recognized  authority  on  the  Iris.  It  classifies  the  hundreds 
of  varieties  and  tells  how  and  where  to  grow  them. 

Other  leading  specialties  described  at  length  are,  Phloxes,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Hardy  Asters  and  Chrysanthemums,  a  splendid  list  of 
Roses  and  a  unique  collection  of  the  new  Lilacs. 

This  book  is  for  you,  if  you  write  for  it,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  an 
inspiration  to  you  as  its  predecessors  have  been  to  other  flower  lovers. 


BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

WYOMISSING  NURSERIES 

106  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


n 

Rose 
Growing 
A  Delight 


Do  you  know  the  joy  of  looking  each  day  for 
new  rosebuds,  to  watch  them  open  and  grow 
into  splendor,  to  feel  as  if  they  were  almost 

l . . . .1  U  - C'O  Y-n  anrl  lfWP? 


human  and  begging  your  care  and  love:* 
Plant  a  garden  of  C.  &  J  Roses  and  you 
learn  this  delight.  Ours  are  the  aristocrats  of 
the  rose  world — chosen  for  their  great  beauty 
and  hardiness  and  are  guaranteed  to  grow  and 
bloom.  Selected  from  all  the  varieties  in  com¬ 
merce  they  constitute  a  wide  range  in  color, 
size  and  growing  habits  for  all  climates.  We 
offer  nearly 

400  Roses — Nature's  Best 

101  of  them  are  winners  and  we  have  marked  them 
with  d  *  in  our  1915  Rose  Guide  making  ordering 


Open  Door 

<By  RICHARDSON  WRIGHT 

“The  Open  Door”  is  an  unusual  piece  of  work, 
and  a  highly  creditable  one.  It  is  good  work¬ 
manship  and  good  literature. 

— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

How  Kitty  Flint,  who  lives  alone  in  an  old 
house  in  a  Philadelphia  suburb,  is  led  back  into 
life  by  her  love  for  children.  12mo.  SI. 35  net. 
Postage  11/  cents. 


We  Captain  of  His  Soul 

-(By  HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 

Author  of  “London,  An  Intimate  Picture” 
GERTRUDE  ATHERTON  says: 

As  the  unfolding  and  development  of  a  young  man’s 
spiritual  nature  it  is  a  triumph.  The  circumstances 
chosen  are  just  right,  and  it  is  all  logical,  convincing  and 
sympathetic.  The  young  provincial’s  adventures,  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual,  in  New  York  has  never  been  better 
done.  12mo.  SI. 35  net.  Postage  12c. 


King  Behind  the  King 

'Ey  WARWICK  DEEPING 

Author  of  Uther  and  Igrazne etc. 

Warwick  Deeping  has  returned  to  the  field  of  his 
famous  first  book,  “Uther  and  Igraine,  ”  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  thriling  romance  of  Merrie  England,  when  Richard 
II  was  King  and  the  mob  of  ragged  peasantry  were 
making  him  shiver  with  fear  in  the  tower.  $1.25  net. 
Postage  10c. 


McBRIDE,  IN  AST  CSL  CO.  ::  Publishers 

31  Union  Square  North,  New  York 


When  You  Fence  Your  Home 

Combine  long  life  with  neatness.  Rust  is  the  great  enemy  of 
fence.  When  rust  comes,  the  fence  goes.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
rust  is  to  erect  a  heavy  galvanized  fence.  Its  extra  heavy  gal¬ 
vanizing  is  one  feature  which  distinguishes 


fences  from  others.  The  completed  fence  is  immersed  in  the  galvanizing  spelter. 
Every  crack  and  corner  are  covered  much  more  heavily  than  is  possible  in  any 
other  method  of  galvanizing.  Rust  cannot  get  a  hold— it  has  no  chance  to  start. 
The  fence  lasts. 

The  wide  variety  of  Excelsior  Rust  Proof  fences  enables  you  to  indulge  your  taste 
in  fencing  your  home  or  estate.  We  also  make  Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Trellises, 
Trellis  Arches,  Leuven,  Flovuer  Bed  and  Tree  Guards .  Ask  your  hard¬ 
ware  dealer,  or  write  us  for  illustrated  Catalog  C. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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We  have  been  before  the  public  for  more  than 
three  score  years,  and  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  our  success.  It  means  quality,  fair  dealing 
and  popular  prices.  We  carry  the  most  com¬ 
plete  stock  for  the  consumer  in  America.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CATALOGS  FREE 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen 

Box  436,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO  (99) 


Let  Us  Landscape  and  Beautify  Your  Grounds 


Sr 


Add  beauty  and  value  to  your  property.  Land¬ 
scaping  is  an  art,  and  when  properly  done  grows 
and  gets  more  beautiful  every  year.  Adds 
hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  value 
to  your  property  at  very  small 
cost.  Many  people  desire  beautiful 
grounds,  but  fail  to  get  them  be- 
cause  they  do  not  know  when, 
where,  what  or  how  to  plant  to  {. 
the  proper  effects.  Let  our  land- 
,  scape  department  solve  these 
problems  for  you.  Write 
today  for  our  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Gateway  to  Beautiful 
Grounds,”  together  with  particu 
'ars  on  our  free  plans  by  mail. 


THE  JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSE  COMPANY 


Our  Endorsement 


The  oldest  American  enterprise  for 
the  manufacture  of  bird-houses,  nest- 
bexes,  and  bird  feeding  devices. 

Eleven  beautiful  designs  for  the 
Purple  Martin,  S6.50  up. 

The  best  single-room  nest-boxes  for 
Bluebirds,  Wrens,  Tree  Swallows, 
Chickadees,  Flickers,  Tufted  Tits, 
etc.,  SI. 00  each;  S9.00  per  dozen. 

Sheltered  Feeding  Devices,  SI. 00 
to  SI 2. 00. 

Sheltered  Suet  Baskets, two  for  SI. 00. 
Genuine  Government  Sparrow  Trap, 
S4.00. 

Cement  Bird-baths  and  Drinking 
Fountains. 

Direct  from  our  factory  to  user 
at  wholesale  prices.  All  prices 
f.  o.  b.  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Mention  House  &  Garden  and  send  10c 
for  our  beautiful  illustrated  booklet. 


JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSE  COMPANY 
404  South  Washington  St.  Waynesburg,  Pa. 


WANTED— SALESMEN  &  SALESWOMEN.  Our  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  earning  $50  to  $150  per  week.  Write 
Quick  for  sample  and  territory.  It’s  selling  like  wild-fire. 
Everybody’s  a  customer.  HYTEE’S  FACTORIES,  Ma¬ 
jestic,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Then  write  for  our  interest¬ 
ing  book  written  just  for 
prospective  builders. 

THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG. 

Makers  of  Yale  Products.  9  E.  40th 


Going  to  Build? 


excite  the  admiration  of  everyone  You  can  in¬ 
crease  the  beauty  of  your  lawns  by  top  dressing 

W  DIAMOND  BRAND  COMPOST 

Well  Rotted  Horse  Manure 
Dried — Ground — Odorless 


It  is  free  from  weed  seeds,  largely  HUMUS  and  rich 
in  plant  foods.  It  will  produce  deep  root  growth  which 
will  enable  the  grass  to  withstand  the  hot  dry  months  of 
Summer. 

For  new  lawns  it  is  invaluable. 

Excellent  results  can  be  had  when  used  in  the  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens. 

Put  up  in  bags  100  lbs.  each. 

Write  for  circular  “ B "  and  prices. 

NEW  YORK  STABLE  MANURE  CO. 

273  Washington  St.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  wheat  wireworm  measures,  when 
full  grown,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
it  is  about  as  thick  as  the  lead  in  a  pencil. 
Its  adult  is  a  small,  brown  beetle  only 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long.  This 
is  the  most  common  wireworm  of  the 
Northeastern  and  Middle- Western  States. 

The  wheat  wireworm  is  normally  a 
grass  feeder,  living  on  the  roots  of  sod, 
and,  with  the  abundance  of  its  natural 
food  supply,  producing  no  appreciable  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  meadows,  but  when  the 
sod  land  is  broken  these  wireworms  con¬ 
centrate  in  the  drill  rows  or  hills  of  corn, 
the  usual  crop  to  follow  sod  in  the  East¬ 
ern  United  States,  and  often  produce  ab¬ 
solute  failure  of  the  crop  by  destroying 
the  seed  and  eating  off  the  roots  of  such 
plants  as  may  germinate.  This  species 
is  usually  more  destructive,  therefore,  on 
land  recently  broken  from  sod. 

To  combat  the  wheat  wireworm,  the 
Department’s  specialist  recommends  plow¬ 
ing  sod  land  immediately  after  the  first 
hay  cutting,  usually  early  in  July,  when 
the  land  is  intended  for  corn  the  following 
year.  This  land  should  be  cultivated 
deeply  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
summer.  Land  that  is  in  corn  and  badly 
infested  should  be  deeply  cultivated,  even 
at  the  risk  of  slightly  “root-pruning”  the 
corn.  This  cultivation  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  the  corn  can  be  culti¬ 
vated,  and  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  removed 
the  field  should  be  very  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated  before  sowing  to  wheat.  In  re¬ 
gions  where  wheat  is  seeded  down  for  hay 
any  treatment  of  infested  wheat  fields  is 
precluded.  Where  wheat  is  not  followed 
by  seeding,  the  field  should  be  plowed  as 
soon  as  the  wheat  is  harvested. 

Thorough  preparation  of  the  corn  seed 
bed  and  a  liberal  use  of  barnyard  manure 
or  other  fertilizer  will  often  give  a  fair 
stand  of  corn,  in  spite  of  the  wireworms, 
a  vigorous  plant  often  being  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  roots  enough  to  withstand  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  several  wireworms. 

The  wireworms  that  attack  corn  and 
cotton  are  not  hard  and  wiry  as  are  most 
of  the  tribe,  but  soft  and  elongated.  When 
full  grown  these  grubs  are  about  an  inch 
in  length,  but  scarcely  thicker  than  pack 
thread.  Unlike  most  of  the  Eastern  wire- 
worms,  which  are  usually  most  destructive 
in  damp,  low-lying  fields,  these  insects 
seem  to  be  far  more  numerous  on  the 
higher  parts  of  the  fields  in  light,  sandy 
soil.  These  wireworms  are  among  the 
most  troublesome  species  of  the  Southern 
States.  Investigators  are,  as  yet,  unable 
to  recommend  definitely  any  cultural  meth¬ 
od,  but  it  is  probable  that  something  in 
the  near  future  will  he  shown  to  be  ef¬ 
fective. 

As  these  worms  are  of  three  different 
ages  in  most  infested  fields,  and  as  only 
about  one-third  of  these  will  be  in  the 
pupal  stage  each  year,  it  is  evident  that 
the  first  year  of  this  practice  will  not 
show  startling  results.  However,  if  the 
practice  is  continued  for  a  couple  of  years 
it  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the  number  of 
these  pests  very  considerably. 
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Was  the  Official  Number  of 
the  Kaiser’s  Personal  Spy 

These  cryptic  figures  stand  for  Dr.  Arm- 
gaard  Karl  Graves,  the  man  without  a 
country  and  a  name.  “  17  ”  was  used 
to  sign  his  personal  cipher  dispatches 
and  “  34  ”  the  official  reports  and 
communications.  In  his  book,  THE 
SECRETS  OF  THE  GERMAN  WAR 
OFFICE,  Dr.  Graves  reveals  the  inner 
workings  of  the  great  German  spy  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  influence  on  the  hidden 
diplomacy  of  the  great  war. 

GERMAN  SPY  SENTENCED 

Extract  from  the  Scotsman  of  July  23,  1912 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
trial  of  Armgaard  Karl  Graves  yesterday 
.  .  .  .The  prisoner  was  a  well-built, 
dark-skinned,  foreign  looking  man.  He 
remained  perfectly  cool,  made  notes  and 
cross  examined  with  some  ability.  He 
conducted  his  own  defence  .... 

On  being  informed  that  he  might  chal¬ 
lenge  the  jury-men,  he  scrutinized  them 
closely  and  challenged  four  who  retired 
....  Inspector  Trench,  in  giving 
evidence,  said: 

“The  prisoner  on  being  arrested  in  his 
hotel  had  in  his  possession  a  doctor’s  book 
apparently  empty.  This  was  found  on 
inspection  to  contain  two  leaves  stuck 
together.  In  the  middle  were  sentences 
and  figures — a  code  which  had  subse¬ 
quently  been  deciphered  by  a  process  of 
subtraction  from  the  A.  B.  C.  Code. 

....  Prisoner  was  sentenced  to  iS 
months’  imprisonment.  He  had  already 
been  105  days  in  custody  since  the  time 
of  his  arrest. 

The  Secrets  of  the 
German  War  Office 

By 

DR.  ARMGAARD  KARL  GRAVES 

Secret  Agent 

$1.50  net ;  postage  14  cents 
AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


McBride,  nast  «&  company 

Publishers 

Union  Square  North  ::  New  York  City 


Hartmann-Sanders 

Company 

Manufacturers  of 

KolFs  Patent  Lock  Joint  Stave  Column 

Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches  or  Interior  Use 

Pergola  Album — “P28” — illus¬ 
trates  Pergolas,  Garages,  Lattice 
Fences,  Veranda  Treatments  and 
Garden  Accessories,  will  be  sent 
for  10  cents  in  stamps. 

Catalog  “P40” — containing  very 
useful  information  about  Exterior 
and  Interior  Columns,  will  be  sent 
to  those  who  want  it  for  10  cents 
in  stamps. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eastern  Office:  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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This  Magazine — One  Year 


The  Magazine 
and  the  Books 

A 

Six -Dollar  Value 

FOR 

$3.00 


The  Countryside  Library — 3  volumes 


The  Countryside  Combination 


The  Countryside  Library 

THREE  VOLUMES  BY  L.  H.  BAILEY 
as  follows: 

The  Principles  of  Agriculture.  336  pages.  Illustrated. 
The  Pruning  Book.  545  pages.  Illustrated. 

The  Outlook  to  Nature.  Revised  edition. 


The  Countryside  Magazine 

ONE  YEAR 

( For  Ten  Years,  Suburban  Life) 

L.  H.  BAILEY,  Contributing  Editor 

All  of  the  above  delivered  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  for  $3.00,  and  MONEY  BACK 

IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY  (50  cents  extra  to  Canada) 

The  COUNTRYSIDE  Magazine  for  1915  will  be  a  continuation  of  Suburban  Life  along  broader  lines. 
The  articles  from  our  Contributing  Editor,  L.  H.  Bailey,  will  alone  be  worth  the  subscription  price. 
The  three  books  above  mentioned  are  among  the  best  Professor  Bailey  has  ever  produced,  and  are 
offered  in  combination  for  the  first  time.  A  special  edition  has  been  printed  to  make  this  possible. 

Your  Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfactory 

Send  us  $3.00,  wait  until  the  books  and  first  copy  of  the  magazine  reach  you,  then  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  you  can  return  the  books  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  the  money. 

Use  this  coupon  today.  This  order  not  good  if  sent  through  an  agent. 


The  Suburban  Press,  Publishers  The  Countryside  Magazine,  334  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

For  the  inclosed  $3.00  enter  my  name  for  THE  COUNTRYSIDE  MAGAZINE  one  year,  and  the  Countryside  Library  in  three  vol¬ 
umes.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  after  the  books  arrive,  I  can  return  them  at  your  expense  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 


Name  . 


“Dec.  B” 


Street . Town. 


.  State . 
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Department  F,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
“The  World’s  Greatest  Iron 
Fence  Builders  ” 


Masterpieces  of  Wrought  Iron  Work 

Stewart  Iron  Fences  and  Gates  bring  out  the  full 
beauty  of  your  town  house,  suburban  home  or  country 
estate. 

They  give  permanency  to  your  improvements  by 
protecting  your  property.  Made  in  exquisite  art 
designs  that  harmonize  with  your  architectural  plan 
and  go  far  toward  increasing  the  beauty  of  your  place. 

Blue  Prints,  Photos,  Book  of  Designs,  Catalog,  etc.,  sent 
Free,  if  you  will  tell  us  what  you  have  in  mind.  A  brief  description 
of  your  property  will  greatly  help  us  in  making  suggestions. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 


Iron  Vases, 
Settees,  Garden 
and  Drinking 
Fountains 


Iron  Statuary, 
Stable  Fittings, 
Lamp  Standards 
and  Lanterns 


J 


umor 


PowerLawnMower 

A  well  kept  lawn  is  “a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever.”  Good 
taste,  joy  of  ownership,  love  of 
beauty  and  civic  pride  all  are  expressed  by  a 
handsome  lawn,  just  as  a  scraggily,  ill-kept  lawn 
denotes  an  owner  of  careless  habits. 

Specifications  Ideal  Junior 

3  H.  P.  motor  (S.  A.  E.  rating).  National  high 
tension  magneto.  Travels  1  to  4  miles  per  hour. 
25-inch  cut.  Cuts  5  acres  per  day  at  cost  of 
20  cents  (10  hours).  Climbs  40%  grades.  Cut¬ 
ting  adjustment  pj  inch  to  2  inches.  Automatic 
sharpening  device  operated  by  motor  furnished 
with  each  machine. 

For  large  estates,  golf  clubs  and  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  we  offer  the  Ideal  38-inch 
Combination  Roller  and 
Mower  at  *  W 


Write  for  catalog  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  these  machines  in  operation. 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

403  Kalamazoo  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 


START  NOW  WITH  THE  MARCH 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


Send  Fifty  Cents 
for  the  Next  Three  Numbers 

(for  new  subscribers  only) 


HOW  a  city  man  hungered  for  a  garden,  staked  out  a 
claim  in  a  young  forest  and  fought  with  the  soil  till  it 
gave  increase — “My  Suburban  Garden.” 

HOW  to  get  results  with  gladioli — A  simple  process  if 
you  follow  the  rules  and  give  them  the  ordinary  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  garden  lover — “  Getting  Results  with  Gladioli.  ” 

HOW  to  know  the  Irish  Terrier.  Can  you  tell  him 
when  you  see  him?  Do  you  know  where  he  came  from 
and  what  has  made  him  the  sturdy  lovable  Celt  of  to-day  ? 
— Real  Irish.  ” 

HOW  to  begin  a  poultry  yard  and  look  after  the  coming 
broods.  This  is  what  every  man  must  know  if  he  wishes 
for  success  with  his  chickens — practical  hints  for  the 
amateur  and  professional  alike. — “Hatching  Chicks 
with  a  Wooden  Hen.” 


HOW  to  select  the  plaster  for  your  rooms.  Not  so  off¬ 
hand  a  task  as  one  might  suppose,  but  full  of  effective 
results  when  the  proper  choice  is  made. 

HOW  life  and  romance  was  brought  again  to  an  old 
garden  in  the  heart  of  a  city  after  it  had  been  neglected  for 
years.  A  garden  you  will  love  is  “The  Old  Ballard  Place.  ” 

HOW  to  grow  flowers  efficiently — which  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  if  you  wish  for  results  as  growing  vegetables 
efficiently — and  just  as  much  fun.  “Efficiency  in  the 
Flower  Garden.  ” 

HOW  good  digestion  can  wait  on  appetite  by  making 
the  dining-room  cheery  and  attractive,  by  creating 
centers  of  interest  in  it  with  furniture  arrangement  and 
good  hangings — -“Decoration  in  the  Dining-Room.” 


McBride,  nast  & 

Publishers 

31  Union  Square  North 


COMPANY 

New  York 


The  MAGAZINE  THAT 

TELLS  YOU  HOW 
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Books  for  the  Winter  Vacationist 


“SEE  AMERICA  FIRST” 

How  many  Americans  know  that  we  have  an  Egypt  in  our  own  Southwest;  a  Mediterranean 
in  the  Southern  Pacific;  prehistoric  ruins  antedating  the  Pyramids  and  the  sand-buried  columns 
of  Phrygia;  and  a  world  of  undiscovered,  unclimbed  peaks  in  the  Rockies? 

“Thrilling  with  human  inter¬ 
est,”  says  the  New  York  Times. 

Through  Our  Unknown 
Southwest 

By  AGNES  C.  LAUT 

This  book  tells  of  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  world’s  oldest  civiliza¬ 
tions,  antedating  perhaps  that  of 
ancient  Egypt;  of  the  Cliff  Dwell¬ 
ings,  the  Pueblos,  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indians,  and  the  National 
Forests — all  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States.  Every  Ameri¬ 
can  who  wishes  to  know  his  own 
country  should  read  this  remark¬ 
able  portrayal  of  some  of  its  great¬ 
est  wonders. 

“  It  is  no  ordinary  book  of  travel” 
— Buffalo  Evening  News. 

‘‘This  book  will  prove  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  those  who  think  they  are 
well  informed  in  regard  to  their 
own  country.” — Albany  Argus. 

‘‘Graphically  written, beautifully 
illustrated . ’ ’ — Portland  Oregonian. 
Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  16  cts. 


TWILIGHT  IN  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 


With  the  Flowers  and  Trees  in  California 


By  CHARLES  FRANCIS  SAUNDERS 

Author  of  “  Under  the  Sky  in  California.”  Illustrated  with  pictures  in  color  by  Elizabeth  II.  Saunders  and  from  photographs 

by  the  author. 

This  delightful  introduction  to  the  wonders  of  California  plant  life  is  not  a  scientific  treatise,  but  is  at  once  a  useful  guide 
to  the  flower-crowned  mesas  and  ancient  forests  and  a  charming  ‘‘taking  home”  gift  for  the  tourist. 

Svo.  $2.50  net;  postage  16  cents. 


Personality  of  American  Cities 

By  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 

Author  of  “  The  Modern  Railroad.” 

A  partial  list  of  the  cities  discussed  is  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  vSt.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
San  Antonio,  Denver,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  book  points  out 
each  city’s  individuality,  and  refutes  the  assertion  that 
American  cities  are  less  interesting  than  those  of  Europe. 
Illustrated  from  photographs.  $2.00  net;  postage  16  cents. 


A  Camping  and  Walking  Tour 

I  Under  the  Sky  in  Caiifornia 

By  CHARLES  FRANCIS  SAUNDERS 

Just  the  volume  for  anyone  contemplating  a  camping  or 
other  outing  in  California. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  book  is  a  striking  presentation  of  the  unsung,  un- 
|  advertised  charms  of  the  real  California,  and  it  tells  just 
■  how  the  visitor  may  see  for  himself  phases  of  life  covered 
H  in  no  other  book  on  California. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  16  cents. 


McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Publishers  31  Union  Square,  N,  NEW  YORK 
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joint. 


GARDEN  COURT,  NORTH  SHORE  RESIDENCE,  CHICAGO.  FREDERICK  WAIN  WRIGHT  PERKINS,  ARCHITECT. 

HIS  sumptuous  residence  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  full-range  Hy-tex  Velours  used 
in  its  construction.  The  architect  has  woven  these  brick  into  vail  texture  of  striking 
effect.  The  rich,  harmonious  blending  of  Red  and  Bronze  tones  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
Flemish  Bond  pattern,  which  is  brought  out  by  the  3/s  inch  Cream  White  flush  mortar  - 
There  is  a  warmth  and  life  of  shadings  in  these  beautiful  Velours  that  baffles  description. 


Hy-tex 


The  Standard  of  Quality  in  Brick 


But  Hy-tex  is  not  confined  to  these  Velours. 
It  represents  the  widest  choice  of  smooth  or 
rough  textures,  running  through  every  color- 
tone  known  to  brick-craft.  It  offers  you  just 
the  particular  brick  you  want. 

Begin  your  study  in  The  Beauty  of  Brick  by 
making  a  visit  to  our  nearest  Exhibit  Rooms, 
at  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Davenport, 
DuBois,  Pa.,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  Toledo,  or 
Washington,  D.  C. 


If  you  are  more  intimately  interested  in 
brick  architecture,  send  ten  cents  for  our 
Bonds  and  Mortars  in  the  Wall  of  Brick, 
which  shows  the  possibilities  of  beautiful 
design  in  the  wall  surface.  Our  Genuine 
Economy  in  Home  Building,  also  sent  for 
ten  cents,  will  give  you  a  general  treatment  of 
the  subject,  with  beautiful  4-color  photographic 
reproductions.  The  Hy-tex  House  of 
Moderate  Cost  will  show  you  80  designs 
and  plans  in  outline.  Sent  for  50  cents  (in 
stamps). 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK.  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FACE  BRICK  IN  THE  WORLD 


My  Suburban  Garden  -  The  Old  Ballard  Place 
Real  Irish  -  Distinction  in  Dinind  Rooms 


Mc  BRIDE,  N  AST .  <S 
NEW  YORK 


CO. 


TRAVEL 


HOUSE.  Lr  GARDEN 


A  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN  MOTHERS 


a  ®f)e  tErutl)  Shout  tKtoCltgfjt  ££>leep  j 

m  By  HANNA  RION  (Mrs.  Frank  Ver  Beck)  H 

Author  of  “Let’ s  Make  a  Flower  Garden,”  “The  Smiling  Road'' 

==e  “The  Garden  in  the  Wilderness,"  etc. 

TN  this  message  to  mothers  by  an  American  mother,  Mrs.  Ver  Beck  presents  with 
authority  and  deep  human  interest  the  conclusive  evidence  of  a  personal 
HI  investigation  of  the  Freiburg  method  of  painless  childbirth.  This  method,  popularly  j|j 

j|[  known  as  “Twilight  Sleep,”  is  now  being  successfully  used  in  Russia,  France, 

Hungary,  Germany,  Finland,  Japan,  Argentine,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  |H 

■  both  in  maternity  hospitals  and  in  private  practice.  Si 


account  of  the  reti- 
cences  of  medical  etiquette 
the  information  about  this 
beneficent  method  has  until 
now  been  accessible  only  in 
medical  journals  and  reports. 
In  preparation  for  writing  this 
book  the  author  has  spent  six 

•  months  of  study  and  investiga¬ 
tion  mclliding  three  months  at 
F rerou  rg  ;Ma tern ity  Hospital, 
in  clos‘d  ^observation  of  Dr. 
Gauss’  methocfi  In  the  Frei¬ 
burg  Frauenklinik  over  5,000 
rnothei;s  have  had  children 

*  Vpaififessrlyjh “Twilight Sleep.  ” 


A  Vigorous  and  Healthy  Young  American,  Born  at 
Freiburg,  in  “  T wi light  Sleep” 


\17HILE  the  book  is  written  with  simplicity  and  directness  for  the  great 
mother-public,  its  authoritative  scientific  foundation  and  the  carefully 
digested  evidence  of  the  medical  and  clinical  reports  will  make  Mrs.  Ver  Beck’s 
conclusions  of  great  interest  to  the  general  practitioner.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  happy  and  healthy  “Twilight  Sleep”  babies  and  the  great  scientists 
who  are  sponsors  for  the  method. 

At  all  Booksellers.  12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net  Postage,  10  cents 


McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  31  Union  Square  North,  New  York  City 
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TN  addition  to  these 
vestigations  Airs.  Ver  Beck 
has  translated  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  of  foreign 
medical  reports  on  the  use 
of  the  two  drugs,  scopolamin 
and  morphine  which  produce 
the  “Twilight  Sleep,”  and 
has  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
investigate  every  objection  to 
the  method  which  came  to 
her  ears.  The  British  doctors 
have  proved  by  thousands  of 
successful  cases  that  the 
method  is  entirely  practical 
in  private  practice. 
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Here  is  the  first  “Gold  Standard” 


in  Tire  Valuation 


SOMEBODY  HAD  to  do  it  ! 

Because,  Tire  Price-Lists  have  been  getting  into  the  “Joke”  Class. 

Price-Lists  were  too  generally  being  Printed  UP  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  Discounted  DOWN 
by  the  Retailer. 

VALUE  was  being  lost  sight  of,  in  the  hot  Competition  as  to  who  could  quote  the  greatest  Discount 
OFF  Price-Lists  padded  up  for  the  purpose. 

Absurd,  wasn’t  it — in  an  enlightened  age  like  this? 


Goodrich 

“B” 

“C” 

“D” 

“E” 

“  F” 

“G  ” 

“H” 

“  j  >> 

“J” 

Retail  List  Price  .  . 
Goodrich  Valuation 

$19.40 

19.40 

$24.35 

19.40 

$24.35 

19.40 

$25.85 

19.40 

$26.20 

19.40 

$26.30 

19.40 

$28.30 

19.40 

$29.90 

19.40 

$30.50 

19.40 

$33.00 

19.40 

Overcharge  above  “Goodrich 
Standard”  prices . 

$4.95 

$4.95 

$6.45 

$6.80 

$6.90 

$8.90 

$10.50 

$11.10 

$13.60 

SIZE 

PLAIN 

TREAD 

SIZE 

SAFETY 

TREAD 

30  x  3 

$9.00 

30  x  3 

$9.45 

30  x  3*4 

11.60 

30  x  3*4 

12.20 

32  x  3^4 

13.35 

32x3*4 

14.00 

33  x  4 

19.05 

33  x  4 

20.00 

34  x  4 

19.40 

34  x  4 

20.35 

36  x  4^4 

27.35 

36x4*4 

28.70 

37x5 

32.30 

37x5 

33.90 

38  x  5^4 

43.80 

38x5>4 

46.00 

Goodrich 


OME  reliable  Standard,  to  judge  Values  by,  has  been 
badly  needed. 

We  have  the  “Temerity”  to  cut  loose  from  the 
Padded  Price-List  Procession,  and  supply  it. 

At  this  writing  (Jan.  1st,  1915)  nine  leading  Tire  Manu¬ 
facturers  Price  List  (to  Consumers)  their  34  x  4  Plain 
Tread  Tires  at  following  figures  (each  initial  letter  rep¬ 
resents  a  well-known  Tire). 

None  of  these  Brands  can  be  proven  to  average  more 
Mileage  than  GOODRICH  Plain-Treads,  under  similar 
use. 

Now  observe  the  differences  in  Price. 

BSERVE  that  the  Retail  Dealer  could  “ Discount ” 
the  above  competing  Tire  Price-Lists  to  the  extent 
of  bottom  line  (on  34  x  4  Plain-Tread)  and  still 
give  LESS  intrinsic  Value  than  GOODRICH  when  sold 
AT  PAR  of  its  List-Price. 

Similar  differences,  in  VALUE,  apply,  of  course,  on  all 
other  sizes. 

Here  follows  the  “Goodrich-Standard”  Price-List  on 
some  of  the  popular  Sizes.  You  may  safely  pin  your  faith 
to  it  as  the  Limit  of  Sure  Value . 

OMPARE  these  Prices  carefully  with  what  you  have 
paid  for  other  Tires  of  dependable  Make, 

Then  ask  yourself  what  YOU  ought  to  do  about 
Tires  in  future. 

Compare  these  Goodrich  “Fair-List”  prices,  showing 
tremendous  reductions  with  prices  you  have  previously 
paid. 

For  instance,  old  prices  on  Goodrich  34  x  4,  Smooth 
Tread,  $24.35. 

Present  “Fair-List”  price,  $19.40. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Users’  Net  Price  List,  showing  prices 
on  all  sizes. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio 


FAIR-USTED  Tires 
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Real  Estate 

Looking  North  there 
is  a  magnificent  pa¬ 
norama  af  river  and 
highland. 


From  these  vnndows  facing  the  sunset  the  view  is  enchanting. 


Real  Home  For  Sale 


A 


F  YOU  want  a  home  and  not  merely  a  house — a  livable  home,  with  an  incomparable  view 


II  .  . 

that  will  vield  dividends  in  pleasure  every  day  in  the  year,  here  is  an  exceptional  chance — 

r  . 


if  you  can  decide  quickly. 

II  The  house,  a  perfect  example  of  Italian  architecture,  is  a  water  front  property  on  the  Hudson, 
three  minutes  from  station,  within  easy  commuting  distance  of  New  York,  and  commands  a 
superb  view  of  twenty  miles  of  river  and  highland. 

II  The  house  has  pretty  nearly  every  convenience  known  to  modern  architecture — two  duck 
floored  sleeping  porches,  a  dining  porch  with  red  tiled  floor,  an  owner’s  suite  (of  two  rooms, 
sleeping  porch  and  private  bath)  a  linen  room,  laundry  chute,  casement  windows  and  full 
length  glass  doors  leading  to  porches.  The  main  entrance  is  very  interesting  with  a  red  tiled 
terrace  over  which  is  a  charming  vine  covered  pergola.  Altogether  there  are  thirteen  rooms 
and  four  bathrooms  with  hot  water  heating,  open  fire  places,  electric  light  and  gas. 

If  There  are  country  clubs  nearby  with  tennis,  golf,  a  boat  house,  and  a  sandy  beach  for  bathing. 
Great  stretches  of  woodland  at  hand  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  tramping. 

H  The  house  has  been  occupied  for  only  eight  months  and  is  offered  for  $6,900  plus  a  mortgage  at  5% — a  price  considerably  below  the  actual  cost.  Awnings,  net  curtains 
and  velvet,  silk  and  cretonne  hangings  in  an  unusually  tasteful  color  scheme  (and  all  new)  are  included.  An  exceptional  bargain  for  the  quick  buyer. 

Address  the  Owner,  E.  II.  E.,  care  of  House  Garden,  Union  Square  North,  New  York  City 


The  Hudson  here  is  three  miles  wide,  with  a 
beautiful  shore  line  beyond.  There  are  nearly 
always  cooling  breezes  in  Summer. 


jftelbston 


Riverdale-on-Hudson,  242d  St.  &  Broadway 

A  COLONY  of  handsome 
homes  amid  picturesque 
hills  and  woodlands  in  New 
York  City. 


For  Particulars  Address 

DELAF1ELD  ESTATE 

25  Cedar  Street,  New  York 
Tel.  277  John 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

COUNTRY  HOMES  AND  ESTATES 
Altitude  from  900  to  1,700  feet  above  the  sea 
One  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  world 

A  FEW  REAL  BARGAINS 

BECAUSE  THE  OWNERS  WANT  TO  SELL 

Write  me  for  ■particulars 

GEO.  H.  COOPER  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Room  210,  Agricultural  Bank  Building 


For  Sale— Country  Home  and  Farm. 

Fine  country  residence.  Orange,  Conn.,  on  State 
road,  20-minute  trolley  from  New  Haven.  8-room 
house,  electric  lights,  running  water,  hardwood  floors, 
etc.  Garage  and  large  barn.  13  acres.  Fine  fruit.  $8,000. 

Nice  farm,  Madison,  Conn.,  2  blocks  from  trolley.  18  acres. 
7-room  house,  large  barn,  etc.  All  A-l  condition.  Between  Mad¬ 
ison  and  Clinton.  1,000  ft.  water  front.  Good  motor  boating. 

S3, 250. 

JOHN  KNOX,  215  Malley  Building,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  planning  to  build — read 

&f>e  Architectural  Record 

and  benefit  by  the  ideas  of  the  leading  architects 

You  will  get  valuable  suggestions  on  attractive  exteriors,  con¬ 
venient  arrangements  and  appropriate  furnishings,  and  be 
better  posted  when  you  consult  your  own  architect. 

More  than  one  hundred  illustrations  with  explan-  ArJhi- 

atory  text  in  every  issue.  ^RecordVm 

In  the  business  section  are  described  the  latest  and  best  building  .✓send  n?'h  free  The 
specialties  which  add  so  much  to  the  comfort,  convenience  andv/^CountxyHouseNum- 

value  of  the  modern  house.  '  S'  and  enter  my  subscription 

^S  for  one  year  from  date  for 

Twelve  attractive  and  valuable  issues  each  year — for  $3.  s'  whlch  1  enclose  S3- 

Subscribe  now  and  secure  FREE  the  Country  Signed . 

House  Numbers  Of  1913  and  19  14.  Xdd  eOc  forCairda  and  sTiorfoLeJgn postage 
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Strange  though  it  may  seem,  Iron  Mountain,  overlooking  Mountain  Lake,  in  Polk  County,  Florida, 
is  the  highest  point  of  land  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Key  West  and  Northern 
New  Jersey.  It  is  decidedly  the  greatest  elevation  in  Florida — nearly  400  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
surrounding  country  is  beautifully  rolling,  of  uniform  fertility,  and  contains  many  other  fine  lakes. 
Mountain  Lake  itself,  fed  by  fresh-water  springs,  is  of  great  depth  and  has  a  handsome  shore  line  of 
over  five  miles.  Fish  are  plentiful  and  the  neighboring  forests  abound  with  game.  Here  is  the  heart  of 
the  citrus  fruit  country,  and  a  climate  delightful  the  year  round. 


At  Mountain  Lake  there  is  now  proceeding  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  group  of  winter  home  sites  and  of  cit¬ 
rus  fruit  groves  along  distinctively  unusual  lines. 
More  than  2,500  acres  of  the  finest  and  highest  land 
in  Florida  is  being  improved — much  of  the  tract  hav¬ 
ing  been  owned  in  one  family  for  over  thirty  years  and 
reserved  for  just  this  purpose.  This  tract  surrounds 
Mountain  Lake  for  several  miles  in  every  direction 
and  includes  in  its  center  the  summit  of  IronMountain. 


Winter  homes  and  citrus  fruit  groves,  both  of  the 
highest  type,  are  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  devel¬ 
opment.  The  former  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  a 
landscape  setting  of  a  character  never  before  at¬ 
tempted  in  Florida,  as  well  as  in  a  community  afford¬ 
ing  the  utmost  social  security.  The  citrus  groves 
will  be  equally  above  the  ordinary  and  will  offer  an 
investment  unusually  attractive  both  in  basic  values 
and  in  their  dividend-earning  capacity. 


Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  the 
world-famous  landscape  architect,  is  engaged  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  property.  Under  his  direction  it  will  be 
made  a  place  of  great  attractiveness,  in  which  all  the 
natural  beauties  are  preserved.  The  Mountain  Lake 
Corporation  purposes  spending  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  improving  the  property  with  roads, 
golf  courses,  a  club  house  and  other  luxuries.  The 
reputation  of  Mr.  Olmsted  and  his  supervision  of  these 
magnificent  and  elaborate  improvements  assures 
their  quality  and  thoroughness  in  every  detail. 


M.  E.  Gillett  &  Son,  of  Tampa,  Florida,  owners  of 
the  largest  citrus  fruit  nursery  in  the  world,  and  of 
international  reputation  as  builders  of  grapefruit  and 
orange  groves,  are  in  charge  of  the  more  material  side 
of  the  Mountain  Lake  development.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  built  many  of  the  most  profitable 
groves  in  Florida,  and  trees  from  their  nurseries  are 
regarded  as  the  standard  in  quality  wherever  citrus 
fruits  are  grown.  The  Gilletts  developed  the  famous 
thousand-acre  grove  at  Lucerne  Park,  the  pride  of 
Polk  county,  and  admittedly  the  finest  in  Florida. 


The  Mountain  Lake  Corporation  commands  respect  because  of  the  standing  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  it. 
the  leading  stockholders  are  the  following  successful  directors  of  business  enterprises  of  national  reputation: 


Among 


Frank  S.  Washburn,  president  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.;  president  Ala¬ 
bama  Power  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

James  Mitchell,  president  Alabama  Traction,  Light 
&  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  New  York  and  London. 


Herbert  E.  Goodman,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Goodman  Manufacturing  Company, 
electrical  mining  machinery,  Chicago,  111. 

Elmer  A.  Sperry,  president  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 


M.  E.  Gillett  and  D.  C.  Gillett,  proprietors  of  Buck¬ 
eye  Nurseries  and  Gillett  Lumber  &  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company,  Tampa,  Fla. 

E.  C.  Stuart,  vice-president  State  Bank  of  Bartow, 
Bartow,  Fla.;  director  Coronet  Phosphate  Co., 
Lakeland,  Fla. 


Frederick  S.  Ruth,  president  Mountain  Lake  Corporation,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 


Full  particulars  will  be  supplied  to  any  one  interested — this  proposition  is  one  that  appeals  only  to  people  of  means  and 
discriminating  taste.  It  will  stand  a  most  searching  investigation,  which  is  welcomed  by  those  who  have  the  enterprise  in 
charge — they  will  give  the  fullest  information  regarding  property  and  plans.  Preliminary  booklet  now  ready — send  for  copy  at  once. 

MOUNTAIN  LAKE  CORPORATION,  Sales  Office,  1015  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Tampa,  Florida 
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tfc  March  SCRIBNER 


The  First  Article  by 

Col.  George  W.  Goethals 

His  Own  Story  of 
The  Building  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Success  of  Government  Methods 

Illustrated  with  paintings  by  W.  B.  Van  Ingen  and  f  rom  photographs 

A  direct  and  clear  narrative  of  the  foundations  of  the  success  of 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  human  history. 


The  War  from  an  American  Point 
of  View,  by  George  B.  McClellan, 

former  mayor  of  New  V  ork  and 
Professor  of  Economic  History, 
Princeton  University.  A  summary 
of  the  positions  of  the  nations  in¬ 
volved,  of  the  possible  effect  of  the 
war  on  America,  and  of  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  be  prepared. 

The  New  Conditions  in  War — As 
Seen  from  the  German  Side,  by 
James  F.  J.  Archibald,  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Scribner’s  Magazine  with 
the  Austro-German  army.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  the  Authors  photographs. 

King  Albert  of  the  Belgians,  by 
Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  author  of 
“The  History  of  Belgium.”  Il¬ 
lustrated.  The  king  whose  character 
and  misfortune  have  won  for  him 
the  sympathy  of  the  world. 

The  Shunway,  by  Armistead  C. 
Gordon,  author  of  “Maje.”  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Walter  Biggs.  An¬ 
other  of  his  delightful  stories  of  the 
old  South — of  Mars’  Jeems,  Om- 
mirandy,  and  others. 


John  Galsworthy’s  Novel,  The 
Freelands.  The  young  folks  have 
already  furnished  romance.  Mr. 
Galsworthy’s  broad  interest  in  life 
has  never  been  more  attractively 
revealed.  It  is  a  very  human  story, 
a  story  that  will  enlist  and  hold 
your  interest  and  your  sympathies 
from  beginning  to  the  end. 

Alice’s  Child,  a  story  by  Kath= 
arine  Holland  Brown.  Illustrated 
by  May  Wilson  Preston.  A  story  of 
an  orphan,  of  an  adopted  mother’s 
devotion,  of  love  and  loyalty. 

The  Border=Land,  by  Francis  Par= 
sons.  A  story  with  a  strange  psy¬ 
chological  experience, of  adventure  on 
the  firing-line  of  the  Mexican  frontier, 
of  the  influence  of  heredity. 

Pal. — The  Story  of  a  Dog  Who  Re= 
Enlisted,  by  Lloyd  Dorsey  Willis. 

Illustrated  by  Howard  V.  Brown. 
Pal  was  a  fire  dog  who  loved  to  run 
with  the  horses,  a  regular  “smoke- 
eater”  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  old 
Fire  Department. 


Dosing  the  Dog 

IN  these  columns  and  elsewhere  I  have 
always  advocated  common  sense  and 
exercise  as  the  two  medicines  which  are 
most  valuable  in  keeping  a  dog  in  good 
health.  Yet,  inevitably,  in  the  case  of  al¬ 
most  every  dog,  there  will  be  occasions 
when  some  simple  remedy  of  more  con¬ 
crete  form  must  be  administered  in  order 
to  relieve  a  condition  which  can  be  touched 
in  no  other  way,  and  here  a  knowledge  of 
a  few  of  the  “tricks  of  the  trade”  will  save 
considerable  trouble. 

When  most  people  decide  to  give  a  dog 
medicine  they  try  to  pour  it  down  his 
throat  as  if  he  were  a  hungry  child.  Tow- 
ser,  however,  is  constituted  differently 


Introduce  the  medicine  at  the  rear  of  his  mouth 


from  Tommy,  so  most  of  the  remedy  seeks 
the  floor  and  the  doctor's  clothes  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  escape  from  the  sufferer’s  unwel¬ 
coming  mouth.  The  proper  method  is  to 
kneel  with  the  dog  sitting  between  your 
knees  with  his  back  to  you,  and  introduce 
the  medicine  at  the  rear  corner  of  his 
mouth,  pouring  the  required  dose  from  a 
small  bottle  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
Hold  the  dog’s  jaws  firmly  together  and 
pointed  skyward,  and  when  the  medicine  is 
in  his  mouth  loosen  your  grip  a  little ;  he 
will  at  once  swallow,  and  the  trick  is  done. 

Medicine  in  solid  form,  such  as  pills  and 
capsules  of  various  kinds,  can  be  given  in 
one  of  two  ways.  If  they  are  small  and 
the  dog  is  hungry,  conceal  them  in  little 
balls  of  bread  or  meat  and  they  will  reach 
their  destination  without  delay.  If  the  pill 
is  large  or  the  dog  in  such  a  condition  that 
he  will  not  take  food  readily,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  adopt  a  different  method. 
Kneel  over  the  dog  as  before,  open  his 
mouth  with  one  hand  over  his  upper  jaw, 
and  with  the  other  place  the  pill  well  down 

( Continued  on  page  147) 


Subscriptions  to  Scribner* s  Magazine  may  begin  with  any  number .  The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  a  year . 
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March  Poultry  Work 


MARCH  is  altogether  the  best  month 
in  the  year  for  the  amateur  to  be¬ 
gin  hatching,  whether  he  be  using  an  in¬ 
cubator  or  hens,  although  the  third  week 
is  early  enough  when  the  eggs  have  come 
from  the  hens  of  the  smaller  breeds,  like 
the  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  In  all  hatch¬ 
ing,  much  depends  upon  the  breeding 
stock,  and  it  is  better  to  buy  one’s  eggs  or 
to  purchase  day-old  chicks  than  to  incu¬ 
bate  eggs  laid  by  hens  which  have  been 
kept  in  close  confinement  all  the  season. 

The  man  who  lives  on  a  town  lot,  with 
only  a  back  yard  available,  can  get  just  as 
many  eggs  from  a  flock  of  good  hens  as 
the  professional  poultryman  with  acres  of 
land  for  his  birds  to  range  over,  but  when 
spring  comes  the  hens  will  be  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  breed  from.  The  best  plan  for  the 
amateur  so  situated  is  to  renew  his  flock 
every  season  by  the  purchase  of  either 
setting  eggs  or  day-old  chicks,  taking  care 
to  get  them  from  reliable  breeders  who 
have  their  birds  on  free  range  much  of  the 
time. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible  for  the  man  who 
seeks  only  to  keep  his  table  supplied  with 
fresh  eggs  the  year  around  to  adopt  the 
no-yard  system,  his  hens  being  confined  to 
roomy,  open-front  bouses  at  all  times.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  reason  for  keeping  a 
male  bird  then,  and  the  neighbors  escape 
what  might  otherwise  be  a  local  nuisance. 

When  hatching  eggs  laid  by  one’s  own 
flock,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
very  much  depends  upon  the  male.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  full  sized,  well 
formed  and  vigorous.  Vitality  is  the  first 
essential  in  both  the  male  and  the  hens. 
And  heavy-laying  pullets  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  unless  the  head  of  the  flock  came 
from  a  heavy-laying  strain  of  birds.  It  is 
considered  a  good  plan  to  breed  a  two- 
year-old  cock  with  pullets,  or  vice  versa, 
and  often  there  are  two  males,  which  are 
allowed  to  run  with  the  hens  on  alternate 
weeks. 

Poultry  lice  are  likely  to  be  much  in 
evidence  this  month,  and  it  is  important 
to  keep  them  in  subjection.  Most  active 
hens  will  keep  themselves  reasonably  free 
from  body  lice  if  they  have  a  good  dust 
bath,  but  they  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  red  mites,  which  suck  their  blood  at 
night  and  retreat  to  the  under  part  of  the 
perches  or  to  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
walls  before  daylight  comes.  The  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  poultry  keepers  is  to  spray 
or  wash  the  perches  and  surrounding  walls 
with  kerosene  at  frequent  intervals,  but 
there  are  preparations  on  the  market 
which  are  applied  with  a  paint  brush,  and 
one  application  of  which  will  keep  the  red 
mites  away  for  three  or  four  months. 

Usually  the  roosters  need  to  be  dusted 
with  insect  powder  occasionally  at  breed¬ 
ing  time,  for  they  are  prone  to  neglect  the 
dust  bath,  however  convenient  it  may  be, 
and  often  become  badly  infested. 

W  hen  only  a  few  chickens  are  to  be 
hatched  the  amateur  is  likely  to  use  a  set- 


KENNEL  DEPARTMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  advice  to  those  interested 
in  dogs.  The  manager  will  gladly  answer  any  troublesome  questions. 
Address  "Kennel  Department”  and  enclose  a  self-addressed  envelope. 


1  1  "  THE 

Midkiff  Kennels 

W.  T.  PAYNE,  Owner 

For  the  past  twenty-eight  years  we  have  been  the 
largest  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Cocker  Spaniels. 

During  that  time  we  have  won  more  prizes  than 
any  other  exhibitor  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Our  entire  breeding  stock  including  both  stud  dogs 
and  matrons  are  the  very  best  obtainable. 

Our  dogs  are  all  farm  raised  insuring  strong  con¬ 
stitutions  and  rugged  health,  and  the  development 
of  their  intelligence  and  house  manners  receives  the 
same  careful  attention  as  the  maintenance  of  their 
health. 

We  always  have  a  large  number  on  hand,  both 
sexes,  all  ages  and  in  all  the  various  standard  colors 
for  sale 

Also  several  broken  and  unbroken.  Pointers, 
Setters  and  Irish  Water  Spaniels. 

For  full  particulars ,  description  and  price* ,  address 

THE  MIDKIFF  KENNELS.  Dallas,  Penna. 


EQUAL  PARTNERS 

Is  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
child  and  his  pet.  They  share  each 
day's  Joys  and  sorrows  on  an  equal  basis, 
and  the  welfare  of  one  Is  the  welfare  of 
the  other.  Put  your  child  In  partnership 
with  the  Ideal  pet — one  of  our  Persian 
Kittens. 

BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED  CATTERY 
Kennels:  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J 

Address  all  communications  to 
N.  Y.  Office:  112  O  Carnegie  Hall 
Telephone  3691  Columbus 


American  Kennels 


Most  up-to-date,  largest  establishment  of  its 
kind.  St.  Bernards,  Great  Danes,  Jumbo 
Black  Newfoundlands,  $15  up;  English  Bulls, 
grown  and  puppies,  also  Bitches  in  whelp, 
Boston  Terriers,  French  Bulls,  $15  up;  Scotch 
Collies  all  ages,  $7.50  up-  Irish  Terriers, 
Airedales,  $15  up;  white  Esquimouxs,  $15 
up;  Toy  Fox  Terriers,  $5  up;  Bull  Terriers,  $10 
up;  Toy  white  silk  Poodles,  the  real  small 
kind,  from  3-pound  parents,  smallest  ob¬ 
tainable,  $i5,  all  pedigreed  stock;  Toy  Pom¬ 
eranians  and  Pekingese  Spaniels,  grown  and 
puppies,  $20  up.  Everything  for  the  dog. 
State  wants.  We  ship  anywhere.  233  Third  Ave.  New  York  City. 


SAFETY  FIRST 

fT  1  A  Police  Dog  insures  your  children’s 

safety,  your  house  and  property,  and 
reduces  the  high  cost  of  insuring  your 
property  from  burglars,  tramps,  etc. 
WlJb  The  “German  Shepherd  Dog”  is  your 

best  friend  and  companion.  He  does 
anything  that  any  other  dog  can  do, 
and  then  beats  the  other  dog.  His  in- 
telligence  is  of  the  highest  order, 

r - therefore,  he  will  learn  readily  and  obey 

^  implicitly  his  master’s  slightest  order. 

H  A  Police  Dog  is  not  a  big  brute;  his 
;■  jjgill  /,  r  wolfish  looks  do  not  prevent  him  from 

yC  ■  .  1- , :  being  the  most  gentle  and  affectionate 

protector. 

x,  i  We  specialize  in  breeding  and  training 
strainsof  the  “German  Shepherd, ’’who 
are  known  to  be  perfect  in  character. 

^  Ask  us  about  him. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  POLICE  DOGS 

’Phone. 

East  killingly,  near  Danielson,  Conn. 

The  first  ami  only  organization  of  its  knnl 

Airedale  Terriers 

From  the  greatest  living  sires 

Ch.  Soudan  Swiveller,  Ch.  King  Oorang  and  Gold 
Heels.  Farm-raised,  very  keen,  alert  and  full  of 
vigor,  with  true  terrier  characteristics.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Shipped  on  approval  to  responsible  parties. 

THOMAS  K.  BRAY.  232  Clark  Street,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 
Phone  424  M  Westfield 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

If  y°u  want  a  real  pal,  guard,  or 
companion  for  your  children  get  an 
Airedale.  I  usually  have  husky, 
country  raised  puppies  and  grown 
terriers  for  sale  at  $20.00  and  up- 

HENRY  H.  TAYLOR,  Neshonshon  Farm  Kennels,  R.  F.  D.  52,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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ATTRACTIVE  TOURS 
to  the  SUNNY  SOUTH 


NEW  YORK  to  OLD  POINT  COM¬ 
FORT,  NORFOLK  and  RICHMOND 

Special  4-Day  All-Water  Tour 

888  miles  of  *4  Q  Including  all 

all-water  expenses  afloat 

travel.  and  ashore. 

Convenient  connections  to  and  from  Southern 
Resorts,  with  wide  choice  of  “Circle  Tours.’ 
Every  week  day  at  3  p.  m.,  from 
Pier  23,  N.  R.,  New  York 
Send  for  illustrated  Pamphlet  No.  41. 

J.  J.  Brown,  Gen’l  Passenger  Agent 
W.  L.  Woodrow, 

Traffic  Manager 

4®**-  -rtf* 
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ra-  Quality  P I  AN  O  S 

and  Player,  Pianos 


No  one,  not  even  the  veriest 
novice,  can  go  wrong  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  Kranich  &  Bach. 

Its  extraordinary  quality  and 
unblemished  reputation  are  recognized  the  world 
over.  Many  musicians  are  still  using  Kranich 
&  Bach  instruments,  over  forty  years  old,  with 
the  greatest  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Write  for  Golden  Anniversary  Booklet 

KRANICH  &  BACH 


JUBILEE  PLAYER 

Price,  $700 

The  world’s  greatest  value  in 
Upright  Player  Pianos, 


233-243  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Dahlias  Cannas  Gladioli 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  HIGHEST 
GRADE  BULBS  producing  the 
LARGEST  OP  FLOWERS  LONGEST  OF  STEMS 

MOST  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS  AND  GREATEST 
FREEDOM  OF  BLOOM 

At  prices  others  are  charging  for  old,  inferior  varieties 
my  catalogue  will  interest  you  as  it  has  thousands  of 
others.  I  grow  only  the  best. 

RICHARD  BUYS  Specialist  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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REE  New  Illustrated  Magazine 

r-v  |  m  —  Devoted  to 

A  L  r\  Arboriculture  and  Forestry 


Indispensible  to  Tree  Owners  and  Tree  Lovers.  All  about  the 
planting  and  care  of  trees  and  shrubs.  50c.  a  year.  Published 
quarterly  by  TheFROST  &  BARTLETT  CO.,  Tree  Specialists. 
26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  Stamford,  Conn. 


HJJMROSES 

Dingee  roses  are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots  and  are 
absolutely  the  best  for  the  amateur  planter-  Send  today  for 

“New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture”  for  1915 

— it’s  free.  It  isn’t  a  catalog — it’s  an  educational  work  on 
.  rose-growing.  Profusely  illustrated.  Describes  over  1000  vari¬ 
eties  of  roses  and  other  flowers  and  tells  how  to  grow  them. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Established  1850.  70  greenhouses. 

The  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  274  Weat  Grove,  Pa. 


u.ajt.  oi  * 

Underground  Garbage  Receiver 

Sets  in  the  ground.  Saves  the  battering 
of  your  can  and  scattering  of  contents  from 
pounding  out  frozen  garbage. 

Sold  direct.  Send  for  circular. 

Thousands  in  use.  It  pays  to  look  us  up. 

C.  H.  Stephenson,  Mfr.,  20  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


ting  hen  or  two,  in  the  good,  old-fashioned 
■ — if  somewhat  bothersome — way.  In  that 
event  it  is  advisable  to  hatch  all  the  chicks 
at  one  time,  if  possible,  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  bother  of  caring  for  broods 
of  different  ages.  And  here  again  it  is 
necessary  to  make  free  use  of  lice  powder, 
for  a  setting  hen  requires  an  application  at 
least  once  a  week,  being  held  up  by  the 
feet  and  the  powder  thoroughly  worked 
into  the  feathers,  especially  under  the 
wings  and  around  the  vent.  Hundreds  of 
hens  have  died  on  their  nests  simply 
through  neglect  of  this  precautionary 
measure.  Decided  lack  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  hens  is  indicated,  of  course, 
but  they  must  suffer  torments. 

The  nest  for  a  setting  hen  should  be  low 
enough  so  that  she  can  walk  into  it.  She 
has  to  run  a  risk  of  breaking  the  eggs 
when  she  jumps  in.  The  properly  made 
nest  is  ridged  at  the  sides  to  keep  the  eggs 
in,  hut  flat  on  the  bottom,  in  order  that  the 
eggs  may  not  roll  to  the  center.  It  should 
be  shaped  like  a  pie  plate,  rather  than  a 
bowl. 

When  brooders  are  to  be  used  they 
should  he  ready  by  the  time  the  chicks 
are  out  of  their  shells.  Of  course,  brood¬ 
ers  are  necessary  when  incubators  are 
used,  and  some  people  who .  hatch  with 
hens  prefer  brooders  for  raising  the 
chicks.  Probably  the  portable  hovers  are 
most  convenient  for  the  amateur  as  they 
may  he  set  up  anywhere  under  cover,  and 
are  very  easy  to  manage.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  they  are  quite  as  dependable 
as  any  kind.  Outdoor  brooders  may  also 
be  used  for  chickens  hatched  as  late  as  the 
latter  part  of  March,  but  a  hover  in  a 
colony  house  is  preferable,  for  when  the 
chicks  are  large  enough  the  hover  may  be 
removed  and  the  house  will  serve  for  a 
coop. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  in  the  poultry 
yard  is  dry  enough  it  should  be  spaded 
over,  if  the  amount  of  space  is  limited. 
Small  yards  soon  get  very  foul,  and  poul¬ 
try  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive  in  them. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  and  even  de¬ 
sirable,  to  scrape  off  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
surface  soil  and  to  cart  on  fresh  earth. 
Some  amateurs  find  it  convenient  to  use  a 
wheel-hoe  for  breaking  up  the  soil  in  the 
poultry  yard. 

March  is  a  good  month  to  clean  out  the 
poultry  house  if  the  weather  becomes  set¬ 
tled  sufficiently  to  allow  the  hens  outside. 
A  thorough  cleaning  once  a  year  is  most 
advisable,  and  conditions  are  often  im¬ 
proved  by  giving  the  interior  a  coat  of 
whitewash.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  hens 
confined,  though,  so  long  as  the  weather 
is  wet  and  the  ground  cold,  except  for 
occasional  excursions  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  If  the  hens  wade  around  in  puddles 
they  are  certain  to  bring  much  water  into 
the  houses  and  get  the  litter  damp. 

If  ducks  are  to  be  raised,  this  is  none 
too  early  to  set  the  eggs,  although  the 
hatching  of  Indian  Runners  can  run  over 
into  April.  Usually  the  eggs  are  very  fer¬ 
tile  in  March  and  good  hatches  may  be 
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Address  all  corre¬ 
spondence  to  Boston 


G.  D.  TILLEY 
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Dosing  the  Dog 
( Continued  from  page  144) 

his  throat  at  the  base  and  on  top  of  his 
tongue.  Now  close  his  jaws,  hold  them 
so  with  the  left  hand,  and  rub  his  throat 
up  and  down  with  the  right.  This  will 
cause  an  involuntary  gulp  or  two,  and 
down  goes  the  dose. 

In  all  cases  of  administering  medicine 
the  dog’s  head  must  be  held  firmly  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  jerking  away.  A  few  remedies 
are  so  prepared  that  a  dog  will  swallow 
them  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  but  the  great 
majority  of  standard  medicines  are  dis¬ 
tasteful  and  must  be  given  against  the 
patient’s  will. — Robert  S.  Lemmon. 


The  Practical  Book  of  Outdoor  Rose 

Growing.  By  George  C.  Thomas,  Jr. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  $4.00. 

The.  trouble  with  many  of  the  so-called 
“practical"  books  is  they  are  practical  only 
to  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  aforehand.  But  in  this  large  volume 
by  Mr.  Thomas  the  story  of  the  rose  and 
its  culture,  is  so  simply  handled  that  it 
proves  a  mine  of  information  for  both  the 
informed  and  the  novice.  There  are 
numberless  half-tone  and  color  reproduc¬ 
tions — the  latter  remarkable  work — that 
serve  both  to  make  the  volume  sumptuous 
and  the  reader  envious.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  information  is  best  shown  bv  the 
■chapter  heads :  “The  Propagation  of 
Roses,”  “The  Best  Varieties,  with  Their 
Characteristics,”  “Climbers,”  “Location 
and  .  Preparation,”  “Ordering,”  “Plant¬ 
ing,”  “Pruning,”  “Cultivation,”  “Some 
General  Information  and  Plints  on  Hy¬ 
bridization,  and  “Index.  For  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  further  the  study  of 
the  rose,  the  author  gives  the  names  of 
■other  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  the 
dealers  in  the  various  varieties.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  indeed,  in  so  short  a  space  to  give 
appreciation  of  any  one  part  of  the  book ; 
though  mention  must  be  made  of  the  sane 
way  Mr.  Thomas  has  selected  his  “Six¬ 
teen  Best  All-Round  Roses.” 


“Everything  in  the  Bird  Line 
from  a  Canary  to  an  Ostrich” 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 


I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have 
on  hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 


■expected.  Pekins  are  the  ducks  to  raise 
for  meat,  but  Indian  Runners  are  the 
lieavy  layers  of  the  duck  family  and  the 
eggs  are  excellent  for  every  purpose.  Just 
before  Easter,  duck  eggs  sell  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  more 
-than  the  price  charged  for  eggs  laid  by 
bens,  but  after  that  date  the  price  drops. 


and  calendar  of  pure  bred  poultry;  70 
varieties  illustrated  and  described,  many 
shown  in  natural  colors.  Perfect  guide  to 
poultry  raisers — full  of  facts.  Low  prices 
on  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  Incubators 
and  brooders.  22  years  in  business.  You 
need  this  noted  book.  Send  10c  for  it-today. 
H.  GREIDER,  Box  26,  Rheems,  Pa. 


Play  House 


Bungalow  Sand  House 

Artistically  designed  and  finished,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
practical  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  any  climate.  Made  for  innumerable 
purposes.  Erection  of  buildings  extremely  simple,  and  can  be  done  by 
unskilled  labor  in  a  few  hours’  time.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  C0.{S 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Beauty  and  Utility  Strain 

Are  beautiful  birds,  lay  lots  of 
eggs,  make  the  very  best  of  table 
poultry.  Choice  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  (I  no  not  sell  eggs  for 
hatching  or  baby  chicks). 

H.  Latham. 


Prise  Poultry 

Tin  r*  lr  •  (Isasa  ‘T ..  —1.  .  n.'_ _ _  D _  " 


Ducks,  Geese, Turkeys,  Pigeons,  Dogs 
that  have  won  the  leading  prizesat  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  Fairs  and  Expositions.  Breeds 
reared  on  separate  farms.  Send  10c  forcol- 
or-plate  Poultry  Book,  how?  to  make  money 
with  poultry;  house,  hatch’and  rear  ehicks; 
how  and  what  to  feed  for  eggs.  Every’fowl  selected  by  Licensed 
Poultry  Judges.  United  Poultry  Farms,  Box  7l  Hope,  Indiana 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Know 
About  Poultry? 

Do  you  desire  reliable  information  regarding  the  best  breed  of  fowl 
to  suit  your  purpose? 

Are  you  in  doubt  about  the  kind  of  poultry  house  to  buy  or  build? 

Are  you  getting  the  most  from  your  chickens- — can  their  laying 
qualities  be  improved? 

Do  you  want  to  know  where  clean  healthy  stock  can  be  obtained? 

If  we  can  help  you  by  answering  these  or  any  other  poultry  questions,  our 
staff  is  at  your  service.  Write  to  the 

Manager  Poultry  Dept.,  House  &  Garden,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City 


a  BETTER-  PHIPK'Q 
HATCHED” 

11  Pure  Bred  Varieties 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Incubator  Capacity,  100,000 

Enos.  Chict  Bool  and 

Prices  FREE. 

ParY  CHICKS 

DAP  ..-.1?*0!?!? 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
BREEDING  AND  HATCHING  CO. 

-  BY  THE  EXPRESSMAN  ~ 

Box  H,  Tiro,  Ohio 

GREIDER  S  fine  catalogue 
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To  put  it  at  once  into  half  a  million  homes,  thirteen  issues  of  the  big  $1.50 
national  farm  weekly  will  be  mailed  to  your  address  for  25  cts. 

Start  Farming 

In  Your  Back  Yard 

And  make  it  pay  while  you  are  getting  ready  to  move  into  the  country. 

There  are  contentment,  happiness  and  profit  in  learning  to  farm,  if  you 
begin  in  a  small  way  on  a  small  plot  of  land. 

The  hotbed  will  supply  your  table  with  fresh  vegetables  and  lead  you 
into  truck  gardening. 

The  window  box  will  beautify  your  home  and  show  you  how  to  grow 
flowers  for  market. 

A  dozen  hens  will  supply  you  with  fresh  eggs  and  train  you  to  start  a 
commercial  egg  farm. 

A  single  hive  of  bees  will  give  you  honey  for  all  the  year  and  teach  you 
how  to  make  a  living  from  an  apiary. 

A  few  trees  will  fill  your  cans  with  fruit  and  lead  you  into  the  fascinating 
field  of  orcharding. 

Learn  the  fundamentals  on  a  small  scale  and  you  can  easily  adapt  them  to 
the  big  farm. 

Women  Manage  Farms 

The  farm  housewife  usually  does  the  reading,  thinking  and  a  lot  of  the  planning,  while 
the  man  does  the  heavy  field  work.  But  she  needs  an  adviser  to  tell  her  what  to  do  step 
by  step  each  week.  Our  personal  service  is  as  valuable  to  the  women  as  to  the  men — in 
fact,  of  the  thousands  of  letters  received  by  us  each  month  fully  25  per  cent  are  written 
by  women.  More  than  one  hundred  experts  in  every  line  of  farm  endeavor — indoors  and 
out — are  at  our  call,  and  your  question  will  be  answered  personally  and  promptly  by  mail, 
without  charge  to  you. 

‘■TTTe  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 
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Early  spring  work  is  cut  down  by  half  if  a  wheel-hoe  is  used.  Harrowing  is  made  easy — after  plowing  with  the  wheel-hoe  plow  the  clods  are  broken  up 

by  attaching  the  cultivator  tool 


Garden 


STAKING  OUT  A  CLAIM  IN  A  YOUNG  FOREST— DREAMS  AND  DISILLUSIONMENTS — THE  TOOLS  FOR  QUICK 
WORK— THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  WATER  TABLE— SUCCESS  IN  A  WHEEL-HOE  GARDEN 


Warren  H.  Miller 


Part  I — Taming  the  Wilderness 


FROM  the  beginning  of  things  I  believe  I  have  been  a  born 
farmer,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  born  a 
farmer ;  for  I  was  raised  in  a  fine,  old  Colonial  town  where  every¬ 
body  owned  a  big  place,  ten  to  fifteen  acres ;  gardened,  lawned 
and  hedged,  every  foot  of  it  under 
cultivation — a  very  different  thing 
from  the  average  farm.  Land  was 
cheap  in  those  days,  and  living  was 
cheap,  so  that  people  of  moderate 
means  could  easily  own  a  big  place 
and  raise  enough  on  it  to  keep  a  man 
who  did  the  gardening,  looked  after 
the  horses  and  carriages,  etc.,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  his  rent  of  the  cottage  and 
one-third  the  product  of  orchard  and 
vegetable  garden.  Ours  was  one  of 
the  smallest  of  these  places — four 
acres — yet,  even  we  kept  an  old  dar¬ 
key,  who  lived  in  the  cottage  at  the 
foot  of  the  third  terrace,  and  was 
given  his  rent  and  the  cultivation  of 


that  terrace  in  return  for  general  gardening  of  the  place  and  care 
of  our  stock.  My  particular  job  was  the  chicken  and  pigeon 
establishment,  also  all  our  hunting  dogs,  besides  doing  part  of  the 
weeding  and  planting  of  the  vegetable  garden,  and  I  look  back 

in  wonder  to-day  at  the  efficient  way 
in  which  those  trusts  were  adminis¬ 
tered,  for  a  boy  of  twelve ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  side-lines  of 
my  own— rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  an 
aquarium,  a  reptile  den — Lord  knows 
what  all — white  rats  and  mice,  too,  if 
memory  serves  me  correctly ! 

Then,  as  I  grew  to  manhood,  came 
five  years  in  Europe  and  fifteen  years’ 
pioneer  construction  work  as  an  elec¬ 
trical  engineer,  living  in  rented  houses 
on  small  plots  of  ground,  so  that  one 
hardly  had  time  to  accumulate  so 
much  as  a  dog  before  new  construc¬ 
tion  work  necessitated  moving  again. 
But  the  yearning  for  a  place  of  my 


In  the  original  garden  nothing  but  potatoes  would  grow,  because 
it  had  been  neither  limed  nor  drained 
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When  preparing  the  raw  soil  for  planting  in  a  small  garden,  the  first  operation  is  to  lay  a  main 
drain  beneath  where  the  path  is  to  run.  If  the  water  table  is  right,  it  will  be  permanent 

own,  such  as  T  had  enjoyed 
as  a  boy,  would  not  be  stilled, 
and  when  I  finally  settled 
down,  I  determined  that  my 
three  boys  would  have  the 
same  sort  of;':  big  suburban 
place  to  grow  tip  in  as  I  did. 

Alas,  but  the  country  had 
changed  in  those  twenty 
years !  In  my  native  town,  as 
in  thousands  of  them  like  it 
near  big  cities  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  those  fine  old  es¬ 
tates  had  all  been  cut  up  by 
the  real  estate  men  into  little 
50  x  100-ft.  lots,  with  scarcely 
breathing  room  between  the 
houses.  Even  the  Governor's 
mansion,  with  its  twenty  acres 
of  gardens  and  grounds,  was 
now  reduced  to  a  bare  two 
hundred  square  feet  of  land; 

Van  Wyck  house,  with  its 
noble  avenue  of  pines,  its  box  gardens  and 
stately  lawns — swept  away  utterly,  not  a  trace 
of  it  to  be  found.  The  Kearney  place — trying 
to  look  smug  and  respectable  on  fifty  feet  of 
front  for  all  its  sprawling,  one-story  wavs ; 
our  own  place — what!  was  this  it!  this  big, 
high-gambrel  roof,  flanked  closely  by  squat, 

“Queen  Anne’’  cottages  of  nondescript  archi¬ 
tecture? — It  was  to  weep! 

After  much  search,  I  found  a  place  50  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  a  fine, 
hardwood  forest,  where  a  development  com¬ 
pany  had  put  through  a  magnificent  road  sys¬ 
tem  with  cement  sidewalks,  water,  gas  and 
sewer. 

Labor  conditions  had  also  changed  since  my 
early  garden  days.  No  longer  could  you  put 
up  a  small  house  and  get  a  man  to  live  in  it  and 
garden  for  you  for  a  percentage  of  the  total  and 
his  rent.  Now  they  want  all  this  and  wages 


To  determine  the  water  table  height,  the  bottom  of  the  drain  should  start  a  foot  below 
soil  level.  Note  the  sub-surface  water  level.  This  seepage  should  be  run  off  to 
avoid  sogginess 


besides,  which  immediately  makes  the  country  place  an 
expensive  luxury,  instead  of  a  self-sustaining  property. 
I  foresaw  that  I  would  have  to  do  all  the  gardening  my¬ 
self,  and  that,  too,  in  the  scant  spare  time  permitted  to 
a  busy  commuter ;  so  I  estimated  that  about  an  acre 
was  all  I  could  manage  properly.  And,  as  this  acre 
was  wild  forest,  which  had  to  be  cleared  and  tamed,  I 
started  on  but  one-third  of  it,  leaving  the  rest  in  park 
for  future  years. 

It’s  a  heartrending  business,  this  cutting  down  beauti¬ 
ful  forest  trees,  but  it  has  to  be  done  if  you  are  going 
to  find  room  and  sunlight  for  a  garden  and  fruit  trees. 
The  diagram  shows  the  original  layout  of  house,  barn, 
garden  and  shrubbery.  We  left  about  twenty-five 
forest  trees  on  the  place — four  of  them  on  the  garden 
site — as  I  did  not  believe  at  the  time  of  planning  that 
the  sun  has  a  very  different  declination  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  and  I  had  read  somewhere  that  the  sun’s 
declination  was  20  degrees,  so  I  concluded  that  the 
shadows  of  these  trees  would  fall  back  of  the  garden 
on  the  forest.  This  theory  the  sun  seemed  to  amply 
uphold — in  February — for,  even  at  mid-day,  it  seemed 

hardly  over  the  southern  hori¬ 
zon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
midsummer  the  shadows  of 
these  trees  fell  directly  below 
them  at  high  noon,  robbing 
the  plants  beneath  of  their 
sunlight,  and  I  took  all  of 
them  out  the  next  year. 

I  did  not  realize  that  much 
of  my  boyhood  success  came 
from  excellently  prepared 
soil,  well  drained,  well  mel¬ 
lowed  and  well  fertilized. 
This  had  all  been  done  by  my 
elders,  leaving  me  nothing  but 
planting  and  fighting  weeds  to 
insure  success.  In  reality,  my 
forest  soil,  even  after  stump¬ 
ing,  clearing  of  roots  and 
adding  a  thin  top-dressing  of 
field  soil,  was  as  sour  as  un¬ 
told  centuries  of  shade  and 
forest  leaf-fall  could  make  it. 


Go 


The  original  vegetable  layout  had  too  much  of  everything  and  not  enough  of  anything.  The  plan  shows  the 

feasibility  of  a  wheel-hoe  garden 
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To  me  it  looked  rich  and  black,  needing  only  drainage 
to  produce  a  fine  yield. 

The  first  big  February  thaw,  with  its  multitudinous 
puddles,  showed  me  where  the  low  spots  were,  and  1 
filled  most  of  them  with  furnace  ashes  and  field  soil. 
The  garden  was  35  x  75  feet,  capable  of  feeding  five 
people  all  summer  with  green  vegetables  and  fruits  if 
managed  rightly.  I  first  trenched  and  drained  it,  using 
about  100  feet  of  terra-cotta  inverted  U  tile  laid  on 
boards  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  with  straw  over  the 
joints.  The  reason  for  this  straw  is  to  catch  and  hold 
the  silt,  which  is  carried  along  by  the  muddy  water  to 
the  drain  and  dropped  along  the  plank,  thus  blocking  it. 
A  great  deal  of  it  washes  through  the  cracks  in  the  tile 
joints  and  catches  in  the  straw.  If  you  put  these  in¬ 
verted  U  tiles  directly  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench  with¬ 
out  the  boards  underneath,  your  drain  will  soon  be  filled 
up  with  silt,  and  in  a  year  or  so  you  will  have  to  dig  it 
up  again.  The  best  material  for  the  bottom  board  is 
pitch  pine,  because  of  its  durability. 

This  drain  carried  off  all  surface  water  very  effi¬ 
ciently,  but  still  the  garden  was  soggy  and  wet.  My 
water  table  was  not  low  enough.  Now, 

I  had  read,  vaguely,  of  water  tables  in 
agriculture  papers,  but  I  never  thought 
of  one  as  a  hostile  factor  in  my  own 
garden.  The  water  table  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  the  prevailing  height  of  water 
in  the  soil  all  over  a  given  section  of 
land.  If  too  high,  put  your  drains 
lower.  I  could  not  put  my  drain  any 
lower,  for  its  outlet  was  already  at 
the  lowest  available  exit  from  the 
garden,  yet  the  water  table  was  only 
about  four  inches  below  the  surface 


The  original  layout  of  house,  barn,  garden  and 
shrubbery.  About  twenty-five  forest  trees  were 
left  on  the  place,  four  of  them  on  the  garden 
site  making  too  much  shade,  as  was  later  dis¬ 
covered 


The  first  thing  out  of  the  ground:  rhubarb  in  April.  It  wants  the  richest  kind  of  soil  and  a  low 
wire  screen  to  keep  out  dogs  and  children.  Sixteen  roots  planted  at  each  end  of  the  hot  frame 
sufficed  for  a  family  of  six 

Meanwhile  I  had 
ordered  a  large  box 
of  privet,  apple  trees, 
pears,  peaches,  cher¬ 
ries,  berries  and 
grapes,  and  they  now 
arrived  from  the  nur¬ 
sery.  I  chose  standard 
apples  on  the  corners, 
with  dwarf  Bartlett 
pears  in  between,  two 
peaches  flanking  the 
garden  gate,  and  two 
cherries  along  the 
back  as  fillers  be¬ 
tween  the  apples. 
These  latter  should 
go  on  35-foot  centers 
if  standard,  whereas 
dwarf  trees  require 
but  15  feet  of  room; 
but  a  standard  tree, 
while  it  takes  longer 

to  get  to  bearing,  will  give  bushels  of  apples  to  your  dwarf’s 
dozens.  The  same  is  true  of  pears ;  the  dwarf  will  begin  to  bear 
in  two  years  (one  pear!)  ;  the  third  year  it  may  have  three  pears 
on  it,  and  the  fourth,  a  dozen.  The  standard  will  not  bear  at  all 
until  the  fifth  year  after  planting,  starting  with  a  two-year,  8-foot 
nursery  tree,  but  then  it  will  give  a  dozen  for  a  starter,  and  from 
that  time  on  will  beat  the  dwarf  five  to  one  in  yield.  Standard 
pears  should  set  on  at  least  20-foot  centers,  but  in  a  garden  like 
this  they  will  do  well  enough  as  fillers  between  the  apples. 

For  selection  of  varieties  I  had  no  literature  available,  and 
there  were  no  orchards  near  me,  but  in  general,  for  light,  sandy 
soil,  Baldwin  (red,  winter),  Early  Harvest  (yellow,  summer) , 
and  Stayman’s  Winesap  (red,  striped,  fall)  are  good  garden  selec¬ 
tions. 

All  peaches  do  well  in  light  soils,  so  your  choice  will  be  mainly 
for  a  succession  of  ripenings  throughout  the  peach  season — 
Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Elberta,  Ray,  etc. — and  in  this  garden 
I  have  had  very  good  success  with  Governor  Wood  and  Black 
Tartarian  cherries.  All  these  were  two-year,  7-  and  8-foot  trees, 
( Continued  on  page  199) 


Liming  the  soil  to  cure  acidity.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  bone  meal  and  land  plaster 
were  spread  over  the  garden  in  March,  following  as  nearly  as  possible  the  future 
lines  of  planting 


of  the  soil.  A  spade 
thrust  any  lower  would 
turn  up  wet,  soaking, 
sandy  loam.  Now,  the 
capillary  action  of  soil 
will  draw  water  up  at 
least  four  inches  above 
the  water  table,  so  my 
soil  was  always  wet, 
even  in  bright  sunlight. 
The  only  way  out  was 
to  raise  this  water 
table  by  putting  on 
more  fill.  This  seemed 
an  expensive  proposi¬ 
tion,  so  I  decided  to 
leave  the  soil  as  it  was, 
in  the  hopes  that  sum¬ 
mer  would  bring  drier 
conditions. 


Distinction  in  Dining- 
Rooms 

THE  PERIODS  THAT  CAN  BE  MIXED— GENERAL 
RULES  FOR  MAKING  THE  ROOM  A  CHEERY  PLACE 
—WHAT  TO  AVOID— AND  A  NOTE  ON  BREAKFAST- 

ROOMS 

Mary  H.  Livingston 
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IN  planning  a  dining-room  of  distinction  there  are  three  points 
to  be  considered  :  tradition  ;  demanding  and  impressing  one’s 
personality  through  this  tradition ;  and  suiting  one’s  means  to 
one's  choice.  It  cannot  be  the  composite  of  various  unrelated 
styles,  nor  of  the  unorthodox  nouveau  art — futurist  and  what¬ 
not  new  invention.  We  must  feel  conscious  of  a  certain  co-ordi¬ 
nation  in  planning.  Without  co-ordination  such  a  dining-room, 
although  it  be  wonderfully  clever  and  pleasing,  may  still  lack  dis¬ 
tinction. 

In  a  traditional  room  is  immediately  created  an  air,  a  spirit, 
something  that  responds  to  the  background  of  our  own  expe¬ 
rience — be  this  experience  in  a  New  England  home,  a  Southern 
mansion,  villas  and  cottages  abroad,  or  be  it  merely  a  result  of 
visits  to  our  shops.  People  may  protest  against  a  period  room, 
saying:  “Why  should  I  limit  my  choice  of  furnishings  to  de¬ 
signs  produced  between  such  and  such  a  year?  It  hampers  my 
selection.”  Such  a  person  does  not  understand  what  the  periods 
are.  There  is  not  standard  of  scale  or  universality  of  spirit 


running  through  the  periods,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  mingled 
successfully.  You  cannot  put  American  Colonial  with  French 
furniture  of  Louis  XIII,  because  one  is  light  in  scale  and  domestic 
in  spirit:  the  other  heavy  in  scale  and  majestically  ponderous  in 
spirit.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  dates,  this  incongruity.  By  the  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  a  period  style,  formality  and  restfulness,  plus 
cheeriness,  create  the  desirable  dining-room. 

To  many  of  us,  and  particularly  to  men,  dining  is  the  high  spot 
of  the  waking  hours.  A  good  dinner  works  the  daily  miracle  of 
a  man's  existence.  Let  the  dining-room  have  restful  spaces,  com¬ 
fortable  chairs,  adequate  table-room  and  the  elimination  of  an 
over-loaded  sideboard  and  ostentatious  china  closet.  Let  the 
walls  be  light  in  tone.  Let  there  be  enough  light  to  eat  by. 
Women  are  apt  to  light  a  table  insufficiently — a  soft,  becoming 
glow  from  shaded  candles.  Men,  with  little  or  no  concern  for 
their  wrinkles  and  graying  hair,  have  a  less  impelling  esthetic 
sense.  So,  if  possible,  have  side  wall  fixtures,  which,  with  the 
candles,  will  give  sufficient  light.  If  side  fixtures  are  not  feasible, 


In  summer,  the  dining-room  can  be  made  an  adjunct  to  the  porch  if  there  are  French  windows.  As  here,  the  spirit  of  Colonial  days  should  be  carried  out  in  mantel, 

hangings  and  furniture 
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use  a  center  drop  light  with  a  flaring  Empire  shade 
of  soft-toned  silk  bound  with  heavy  fringe,  toned 
with  the  color  of  the  walls,  making  it  as  unobtrusive 
as  possible.  Have  the  light  hung  high  enough  so 
that  the  diner  can  see  his  vis-a-vis,  but  deep  enough 
to  prevent  the  electric  bulbs  from  glaring  into  his 
eyes.  If  a  central  gas  fixture  has  to  be  considered, 
use  flaring  white  porcelain  shades,  and  over  these 
silk  shirred  shades  of  a  warm  tan  or  old  rose.  These 
throw  the  light  down  upon  the  table  and  give  to  tbe 
room  a  soft,  pleasant  glow.  If  preferred,  candle¬ 
sticks  of  silver  or  copper  with  shades  or  shields  may 
be  used  on  the  serving-table  or  sideboard.  In 
country  houses  there  is  often  neither  gas  nor  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  in  such  a  case  small  twin  oil  lamps  with 
old-fashioned  glass  shades,  or  sconces  for  candles, 
are  attractive  and  serviceable.  The  main  thing  to 
avoid  is  a  large  oil  lamp  in  the  center  of  the  table  or 
an  electric  hanging  fixture  with  glaring  green  or 
red-glass  shade.  This  unpleasant  feature  spoils 
more  dining-rooms  in  the  modern  apartment  than 
any  other,  I  believe.  It  is  almost  always  out  of 
proportion  and  usually  dwarfs  the  room.  Why 
should  it  be  tolerated  when  at  a  slight  expense  it  can  be 
removed  and  a  tasteful  substitute  made?  This  matter  of 
good  lighting  fixtures  I  have  spoken  of  at  length  because 
it  has  to  do  so  much  with  restfulness. 

It  is  best  to  have  no  more  furniture  in  the  dining-room 
than  is  necessary.  The  table,  enough  chairs  for  family  and 
guests,  and  a  serving  table.  An  open  fire  is  pleasant,  and 
the  English  habit  of  having  a  little  coal  fire  to  greet  one  in 
the  morning  is  particularly  conducive  to  starting  the  day 
aright.  If  there  is  a  fireplace  in  the  room,  have  the  fire 
laid  before  the  meal.  In  so  many  rooms  boasting  this  dis¬ 
tinctly  sociable  feature  the  fireplace  is  left  bare  and  gaping, 
a  hole  of  black  dejection,  whereas  a  few  logs  and  cones  on 
the  firedogs,  or  a  neatly  filled  and  highly  polished  grate 
would  add  much  cheer  and  distinction  to  the  room. 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  habit  of  a  "dining-room 
suite”  of  furniture  has  become  so  impressed  upon  most  of 
us.  Much  more  interest  and  originality  can  be  created  by 
mixing  two  styles  of  consistent  design.  Choose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  mahogany  Hepplewhite  chairs,  a  sideboard  of 
Sheraton  design,  inlaid  with  satin  wood,  and  a  serving- 


An  example  of  a  downstairs  bedroom  in  a  farmhouse  converted  into  an  attractive  breakfast-room  by 

consistent  treatment 


table  of  enamel  or  walnut  of  French  Louis  XVI. 
combination,  or  one  equally  good,  does  not  make 
the  dining-room  "mixy to  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
pleasing  and  restful  variation. 

Another  practice  that  helps  give  restfulness  to  a 
room  is  the  use  of  things  in  pairs :  well-balanced 
panels ;  a  pair  of  lighting  fixtures,  two  candles  on 
the  serving  table  or  mantel ;  a  pair  of  old  decanters 
on  the  sideboard ;  two  consoles  or  serving  tables. 

The  most  inharmonious  thing  in  a  dining-room  is 
usually  the  sideboard,  covered  with  plate  and  china. 
Its  appearance  is  usually  no  worse,  however,  than 
the  average  china  closet.  There  is  something  that 
smacks  a  little  of  the  vulgar  in  such  display.  Those 
who  champion  the  china  closet  maintain  that  glass 
and  china  should  be  kept  in  the  dining-room  so  that 
the  mistress  can  keep  her  eye  on  the  breakables, 
take  account  of  stock  each  day,  and  thereby  keep 
the  housemaid  under  discipline.  Wouldn't  it  be  as 
easy  for  the  mistress  to  investigate  her  pantry  each 


This 


Classical  scenic  papers  are  effective  in  a  Colonial  room.  No  pictures  are  needed, 
furniture,  Sheraton  chairs.  The  treatment  of  the  china  closet  door  is  interesting 


For 


All  the  furniture  in  the  dining-room  should 
occupy  no  more  space  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 


en  not  in  use  the  porch-breakfast-room  can  readily  be  converted  into  an  enclosed  living-room. 
Here  plenty  of  sunlight  is  assured  whilst  the  casement  cloth  curtains  will  provide  the  needed  privacy 
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In  planning,  have  a  space  reserved  for  the  sideboard,  into  which 
it  fits.  Do  not  let  it  protrude  into  the  room.  Such  fitments  as 
a  china  closet,  if  one  must  have  one,  should  be  built  in. 

The  foremost  essential  for  cheeriness  is  exposure.  If  possible, 
have  the  dining-room 
windows  face  south 
or  east,  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  at  breakfast 
helps  in  starting  the 
day  well.  If  the  ex¬ 
posure  must  be  west, 
we  will  find  much  joy 
in  watching  the  sun¬ 
set  as  we  dine  in  the 
summer. 

A  group  of  win¬ 
dows  is  always  pre¬ 
ferable  to  scattered 
ones.  They  lend 
themselves  better  to 
decoration  with  hang¬ 
ings  and  plants,  and 
besides,  we  get  from 
a  group  of  windows 
a  broad,  generous 
outlook.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side  should  be 
the  fireplace,  so  that 
when  the  sun  deserts 
us  at  our  meals  we 
can  make  use  of  his  understudy.  The  day  of  the  basement  dining¬ 
room  has  passed,  let  us  hope.  To  those  of  us  not  brought  up  in 
New  York  the  idea  certainly  made  a  most  unpleasant  impression 
at  first  experience.  The  pyramidal  walnut  suites  of  our  mothers’ 
day,  set  as  they  were  in  a  dark-toned  basement  dining-room,  must 
have  made  eating  a  dismal  horror.  But  in  many  city  homes  the 
dining-room  is  sunless,  albeit  it  is  above  stairs.  In  this  case  a 
light,  gay-flowered  paper  will  prove  charming,  adding  the  life 
and  brightness  that  is  lacking.  In  the  country,  light,  paneled 
walls  or  plain  papers  are  best. 

The  floor  of  the 
dining-room  may 
either  be  stained 
and  waxed  or 
painted.  In  the 
center,  leaving  a 
border  of  about 
three  feet,  spread 
a  n  Oriental  o  r 
plain  rug.  Orien¬ 
tal  rugs  are  the 
most  accommo¬ 
dating  things  in 
the  world ;  they 
tone  in  with 
every  sort  of  fur¬ 
niture,  decoration 
and  hanging. 

Never  use  a  pat¬ 
terned  carpet  in 
a  dining  -  room, 
especially  one 
with  a  scattered 
pattern.  The 
floor  should  be 
kept  unobtrusive. 


Walls  may  be  treated  in  any  number  of  ways,  but  must  be  kept 
lighter  in  tone  than  the  floor.  Paneled  walls  of  oak  or  cypress 
are  beautiful,  but  in  using  these  woods  one  is  limited  in  one’s 
choice  of  furniture.  One  successful  treatment  is  to  panel  the 

wall  in  large  spaces 
in  creamy  white  or 
soft  gray.  Should 
wood  paneling  prove 
too  expensive,  strips 
of  moulding  fastened 
on  the  plaster  and  the 
whole  covered  with 
several  coats  of  paint 
make  a  distinguished 
and  at  the  same  time 
an  expensive  wall. 
Either  buff  striped 
paper  or  plain  Elton- 
bury  paper  in  a  warm 
tan  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  background  for 
mahogany  furniture. 

The  ceiling  must  be 
toned  in  with  the  side 
wall,  but  never  a  dead 
white.  Beamed  ceil¬ 
ings  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  too  heavy  and 
out  of  proportion  in 
a  small  dining-room. 
It  takes  a  very  large  dining-room  to  carry  off  a  beamed  ceiling 
and  have  it  achieve  any  distinction.  Delicate  plaster  designing 
may  be  used  with  success  on  the  ceiling  of  a  rather  pretentious 
dining-room,  but  a  simple,  classic  cornice  is  much  better  than  a 
heavy,  over-elaborated  type.  All  these  things  are  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  proportion. 

“To  break  bread”  presumes  a  certain  intimacy,  and  it  is  as  her 
dining-room  is  cheery  or  cheerless,  as  her  meals  are  carefully 
chosen  and  served,  meagre  or  overponderous,  that  we  judge  a 
hostess.  She  stands  or  falls  with  her  dining-room. 

The  Colonial 
dining-room  is  a 
gracious  style, 
and  for  m  any 
homes  this  has 
proved  the  most 
successful,  espe¬ 
cially  as  we  are 
rather  rich  in 
heritage  of  old 
mahogany.  Sim¬ 
plicity  must  be 
the  key  -  note : 
whit  e,  paneled 
walls,  with  per¬ 
haps  an  old  fam¬ 
ily  portrait  over 
the  fireplace;  and 
simple  side  fix¬ 
tures  of  Sheffield 
plate  silver,  make 
a  good  beginning. 
A  wonderfully 
decorative  and 
( Continued  on 
page  193) 


A  Jacobean  room  consistent  throughout.  This  shows,  in  addition,  the  proper  arrangement  of  furniture 
assuring  a  sense  of  light  and  space  in  the  room 


Even  Japanese  style  of  decorations  can  be  adapted,  as  here;  although  the  furnishings,  decorations  and  hangings 
should  carry  the  Japanese  spirit  to  the  last  degree  without  making  the  room  look  stilted  and  exotic 


THE  PLAIN  FACTS  OF  GLADIOLI  CULTURE— THEIR  THREE  METHODS  OF  INCREASE— SUCCESSION  PLANT¬ 
ING— THE  TIME  TO  CUT  BLOSSOMS— WINTER  CARE  OF  CORMS 


The  possibility  of  a  fine  seedling  springing  up  at  any  time 


in  your  garden  is  one  of  the  fascinating  features  of  bulblet  culture 


Stephen 

ERE  is  no  reason  why  any  gardener 
should  not  get  results  with  gladioli,  just 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  any  garden 
should  be  without  them.  For  the  glad¬ 
iolus  booms  at  that  time  when  the  gar¬ 
den  needs  brightening  up — in  those 
dusty,  hot,  midsummer  weeks  that  come 
on  the  heels  of  spring  freshness  and 
prodigality  and  before  the  autumn  re¬ 
vivification  has  set  in,  days  when  the 
perennial  border  is  apt  to  look  a  bit 
seedy.  Moreover,  since  they  are  to  be 
had  in  a  great  variety  of  colors — rang¬ 
ing  from  scarlet  and  purple  to  white, 
rose  and  pure  yellow — the  gardener 
need  have  no  fear  of  their  clashing  with 
the  permanent  plants.  And  they  offer 
an  added  advantage  in  the  fact  that 
when  cut  they  will  keep  over  a  week  in 
water,  a  possibility  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  flowers  in  the 
house. 

For  those  who  have  never  grown  gladioli,  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  :  they  are  increased  in  three  ways — by  natural  division  from 
the  parent  corm  or  bulb,  by  seed,  or  by  the  small  corms  growing  at 
the  base  of  the  new  corm.  In  the  first  instance  all  one  does  is  to 
separate  the  corms  from  the  original,  either  in  the  fall  or  when 
planting  in  the  spring. 

Between  the  seed  and  the  bloom  is  a  stretch  of  three  years.  Seed 
should  be  planted  thickly  very  early  in  drills  in  the  open  ground, 
rich,  sandy  soil  being  preferable.  They  should  be  shaded  until 
the  tiny  plants  appear,  and  not  allowed  to  suffer  in  the  least  for 
lack  of  moisture.  Carefully  cultivated,  these  should  produce  a 
crop  of  corms  each  about  the  size  of  peas.  Plant  the  corms  the 
second  season.  Some  will  flower  the  first  season ;  all  should 
bloom  the  third,  affording  a  great  variety  and  possibly  some  new 
kinds.  Growing  from  seed  has  one  disadvantage  apart  from  the 
trouble ;  however,  desirable  varieties  are  not  invariably  perpet¬ 
uated,  whereas  they  are  when  grown  from  corms. 


Edsall 


The  most  feasible  method,  then,  is  to  buy  your  corms,  which 
are  cheap  enough  except  in  the  finest  varieties.  Buy  from  a 
reputable  seed  house  and  your  probability  of  loss  and  consequent 
disappointment  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  you  follow  direc¬ 
tions.  The  first  direction  is  to  choose  the  right  soil.  Avoid  a 
heavy,  clay  soil.  They  thrive  in  a  light  loam  or  sandy  soil 
which  is  retentative  of  moisture,  the  ideal  being  a  sod  fall  spaded 
or  plowed,  and  then  thoroughly  worked  over  in  the  spring.  Also 
avoid  strong,  fresh  stable  manure.  If  the  soil  lacks  plant  food, 
any  commercial  fertilizer  thoroughly  worked  through  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Moreover,  gladioli  should  have  a  new  place  every 
year,  and  always  an  open,  sunny  situation.  Plant  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  soil  can  be  fitted,  for  late  spring  frosts  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  deep  enough  to  harm  the 
early  planted  corms.  If  a  heavy 
frost  happens  along,  a  light  cov¬ 
ering  will  forestall  damage. 

With  the  first  planting,  do  not 
use  the  largest  bulbs ;  keep  them 
for  the  second  or  third  planting, 
as  the  larger  bulbs  withstand  the 
dry  heat  of  summer  better  than 
the  smaller  ones.  This  succes¬ 
sion  of  planting,  with  a  two 
weeks’  interval  between,  may  be 
continued  profitably  as  late  as  in 
the  middle  of  Tune,  or  even  as 
late  as  July  4th,  but  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  being 
notably  hot  and  dry,  the  later 
plantings  are  more  likely  to  be 
less  luxuriant,  unless  moisture  is 
plentifully  supplied.  For  these 
later  plantings  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  places,  as  some  early  vege¬ 
table  has  been  used  by  this  time, 
leaving  vacant  spaces  in  the  gar- 
( Continued  on  page  196) 


Although  the  more  common  way  of 
winter  storing  is  to  strip  the  bulbs 
of  their  tops,  some  gardeners  pre¬ 
fer  to  hang  them  up  in  this 
fashion 
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Mrs.  John  on  Orcharding 

THE  CITY  WOMAN  WHO  SET  OUT  TO  UPLIFT  THE  COUNTRY  FOLK  AND  FOUND  THE  TABLES  TURNED— 
A  HOUSE  THAT  HELD  HANDS  WITH  A  WOODSHED— RECOVERING  A  LOST  FIREPLACE— LIFE 

Susan  R  a  t  i  i  b  o  n  e  Anthony 


A  valley  plumb  full  of  hush  to  the  brim — a  valley  of  wonders,  of  secrets,  of  sudden  surprises;  and  rank  on  rank  the  serried  hills 
march  along  the  horizon.  Who  could  abide  city  streets  when  such  a  view  awaits! 


Editor  s  Note:  Readers  of  House  &  Garden  will  recall  both  John  Anthony  and  Mrs.  John  Anthony.  Here  is  a  page  of  confessions  by  the  latter — a  human  story  that 
will  make  your  heart  leap  up  if  ever  a  longing  for  the  country  has  seised  you. 


ANCY  starting  to  live 
in  the  country — the 
New  England  hill 
country — in  March  ! 
We  came  on  the 
22nd  ;  came  from  a 
steam-heated,  well- 
appointed  city 
house  to  a  bleak, 
desolate  -  looking, 
shivery  hillside. 

M  y  grandfather 
used  to  say  that  you 
could  tell  how  good 
a  Christian  a  man 
was  just  by  looking 
at  his  woodpile,  so 
I  went  out  to  look  at  ours.  If  John  had  stood  sponsor  for  it  I 
never  could  have  read  his  title  clear  to  the  skyey  mansions,  but, 
luckily,  I  recalled  that  he  had  ordered  forty  cords.  That  was 
the  first  blow.  Next  came  the  hens.  They  ranged  freely  be¬ 
cause  the  theory  is  that  a  free  range  is  best  for  both  orchard  and 
hens.  Unfortunately  for  my  disposition,  the  hens  thought  the 
orchard  was  located  on  the  front  porch  and  on  what  ought  to 
be  the  front  lawn.  John  and  1  nearly  came  to  “words”  over 
them,  but  later,  when  he  found  how  they  devastated  our  garden 
and  had  no  respect  for  his  barn  and  his  wagons,  he  decided  to 


build  a  hen-yard — or  rather,  let  the  "Chicken  Lady"  build  it! 

Before  we  were  married  I  had  seen  the  house,  but  because  of 
John  I  wore  rose-colored  glasses.  His  practical  pen  had  dis¬ 
coursed  so  eloquently  about  the  stability  of  the  underpinning  of 
huge  slabs  of  Vermont  granite,  the  fine  way  his  tiresome  apples 
kept  in  the  cellar,  the  ever-running  spring  water  and  the  two 
old  fireplaces  that  I,  too,  was  sure  nothing  else  mattered. 

Then,  too,  !  had  been  accumulating  a  lot  of  what  the  country¬ 
folk  discredit  as  “book  knowledge,”  and  I  saw  myself  transform¬ 
ing  not  only  the  house  interior,  but  “uplifting”  the  manners, 
morals  and  house  interiors  of  all  my  neighbors.  Why  not?  Had 
I  not  had  superior  home  training  at  the  hands  of  that  efficient 
housewife — my  mother?  I  forgot  when  I  contemplated  all  this 
that  at  home  we  always  had  a  servant  and  always  the  possibility 
of  extra  help  across  the  way.  Again,  why  not,  since  I  had  not 
only  taken  two  domestic  science  courses,  but  had  taught  several 
branches  of  housewifely  arts  for  nearly  a  decade  in  two  of  the 
best-known  household  arts  schools? 

Metropolitan  friends  who  looked  a  little  pityingly  on  living  in 
the  country,  even  with  John,  said:  “How  much  you  can  do  for 
the  country  woman !”  I  disclaimed  modestly,  but  secretly  thought 
T  could.  However,  it  wasn't  long  before  I  found  the  country¬ 
folk  were  uplifting  me!  When  there  is  only  one  woman  to 
do  every  bit  of  work,  it  doesn’t  matter  that  she  knows  how  to 
cook  a  delicious  variety  of  food  dietetically  correct.  One  comes  to 
understand  why  plain  boiled  potatoes  supersede  mashed  and 
French-fried;  why  pie  is  the  daily  piece-de-resistance — delectable, 


For  forty-six  years  the  charm  of  this  fireplace  had 
been  lost 
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"filling,”  quickly  and  easily  made  and  fairly  inexpensive.  So  it 
goes.  I  haven’t  yet  come  to  white  oil  cloth  or  a  red  tablecloth, 
but  I  am  no  longer  horrified 
by  those  who  do ! 

Like  most  of  these  hill- 
country  houses, ours  is  a  story- 
and-a-half  house,  holding 
hands  with  the  woodshed  and 
the  barn.  When  we  came, 
the  front  of  the  house  was 
painted  gray,  with  white  on 
the  east  end.  On  the  barns 
and  woodshed,  the  sides  vis¬ 
ible  from  the  road  displayed 
a  coat  of  red,  but  the  backs 
of  all  the  buildings  were  guilt¬ 
less  of  paint. 

T  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
wonder  where  the  former 
owner  put  his  family  of  eight, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  ‘‘lairs 
and  peanuts.”  We  find  that 
our  present  family  of  four 
fills  the  house  comfortably, 
and  our  Lares  and  Penates 
clamor  for  larger  quarters. 

However,  we  feel  distinctly 
metropolitan  because  we  must 
hoist  our  upper-story  furni¬ 
ture  through  the  window.  The 
room  now  our  living-room  had 
been  used  as  kitchen,  dining¬ 
room  and  living-room.  The 
floor  was  worn  hollow,  splintered,  and  most  of  the  yellow  ocher 
paint  had  worn  off.  This  color  had  been  used  on  the  baseboards, 
and  a  cold,  dingy,  drab  paint  was  on  the  rest  of  the  wood.  An 


ugly,  flowered  paper,  with  a  dominant  note  of  pink,  was  on  the 
walls ;  the  ceiling  was  black  with  smoke.  The  cook-stove,  which 

continually  leaked  ashes  be¬ 
cause  of  a  broken  casting, 
stood  in  front  of  the  fire¬ 
place.  For  forty-six  years  the 
charm  of  this  fireplace  had 
been  lost.  It  was  boarded  up 
and  over  the  boards  a  green 
paper  hung  in  tatters.  The 
shades  at  the  window  were 
old  and  dingy,  perforated  like 
a  strainer. 

We  called  in  some  painters 
and  paperers  who  had  been 
imported  for  a  wealthy  neigh¬ 
bor's  work.  Their  estimate 
on  one  room  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  consider  em¬ 
ploying  [them,  so  we  rolled  up 
our  sleeves  and  started  in.  It 
took  about  four  weeks  of  in¬ 
termittent  evening  work  to 
get  that  doleful,  drab  paint 
covered — but,  such  a  trans¬ 
formation!  We  hid  the  paper 
with  successive  coats  of  tan 
Muresco — eventually  we  plan 
to  seal  it  with  our  own  wood ; 
new  shades  were  ordered 
from  a  hitherto  despised  mail¬ 
order  catalogue.  We  made 
mahogany  sectional  boo  In¬ 
cases  by  applying  a  mahogany  stain  to  apple  boxes.  A  few  bits 
of  real  mahogany  lent  an  air  of  verity,  and  we  feel  irritated  when 
( Continued  on  page  186) 


Soon  I,  too,  began  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  young  trees  and  examine  each  sus¬ 
picious  curl  of  a  leaf 


At  the  end  of  the  orchard  is  our  “dream  tree.”  where  John  and  1  dazzle  our  minds  with  plans  for  the  future  and  feast  our  eyes  on  the  view  of  the  surrounding  hills 


The  China  Aster  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plant  for  a  reserve 
bed  from  which  to  fill 
gaps 


WHILE  the  va¬ 
rious  flowers 
available  for  use  in 
the  flower  garden  are 
classified  botanically 
as  annuals,  biennials 
and  perennials — har¬ 
dy,  half-hardy  and 
tender ;  for  cultural 
purposes  they  are  sep¬ 
arated  into  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  groups.  Some 
are  started  each  year 
from  seeds,  flower¬ 
ing  the  same  season  ; 
others  are  started 
( usually  cjuite  early 
in  the  fall)  each  year 
to  flower  the  follow¬ 
ing  year ;  others,  the 
hardy  perennials  and 
some  self-sowing  an¬ 
nuals,  bloom  year  af¬ 
ter  year ;  and  still 
others,  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bedding  -  plants 
.a  n  d  the  summer¬ 
flowering  bulbs,  are 
•carried  over  winter  in 
a  growing  or  a  dor¬ 
mant  state,  to  be  set 
•out  in  spring,  and  are 
propagated  from  seed 
only  when  a  new  sup¬ 
ply  is  wanted.  All  of 
these  classes  of  plants 
should  be  represented 
in  the  well-rounded  garden. 

Flowers  to  be  sown  from  seed  include  the 
annuals,  several  biennials  and  a  few  perennials. 
One  of  the  main  differences  between  the  flowers 
of  this  class  and  the  regular  hardy  perennials 
is  that  while  the  former  have  to  be  started  again 
each  year,  their  seasons  of  bloom  are  much 
longer.  They  are,  therefore,  especially  valuable 
for  borders  or  for  masses  of  color  which  are 
wanted  to  last  the  season  through.  Also  there 
are  some  places  about  the  grounds  and  some  of 
the  parts  of  the  flower  garden  which  one  may 
prefer  to  change  from  year  to  year:  and  for 
use  in  such  places  the  flowers  which  may  be 
started  from  seed  are  especially  valuable. 


The  annuals,  too, 
are,  on  the  average, 
much  more  dwarf  in 
growth  and  lend 
themselves  readily  for 
edging  and  fore¬ 
ground  planting  in 
front  of  taller  things. 
A  combination  border 
with  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and  with  bed¬ 
ding  plants  and  an¬ 
nuals  in  the  fore¬ 
makes  a  con- 
and  effective 
arranging  the 
particularly 
small  place, 
it  is  advis- 
avoicl  the 


ground 
venient 
way  of 
garden, 
on  the 
where 
able  to 


Because  of  the  long  season  of  bloom  and  ease  of  culture,  nothing  is  better  for  edging  than  Sweet  Alyssum 


MAKING  OUT  THE  SEED  ORDER— THE  FLOWERS  TO  START 
FROM  SEED— WHERE  TO  PLACE  THEM  IN  THE  GARDF.N- 
TO  HANDLE  THE  SEEDS  BEFORE  PLANTING 

F.  F.  Rockwell 

Photographs  by  N.  R.  Graves 


NOW 

-HOW 


'  u 


“chopped-up”  appear¬ 
ance  resulting  from 
making  too  many 
flower  beds,  crowded, 
for  want  of  room,  too 
close  together. 

There  are  several 
methods  of  starting 
the  plants,  depending 
upon  the  use  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put 
and  also  upon  the  va¬ 
riety.  Some  of  them, 
being  introductions 
from  warmer  cli¬ 
mates,  take  such  a 
long  season  to  mature  that  they  must  be  started 
indoors  early  in  the  season.  Others  which  do 
not  take  kindly  to  transplanting  and  come  into 
flower  quickly  are  better  sown  where  they  are 
wanted  to  bloom.  Still  others  which  would 
bloom  if  sown  outdoors  and  may  be  handled  in 
that  way,  give  much  quicker  results  if  started 


growth 


is 


Though  it  has  a  tendency  to  weedishness 
and  garish  colors,  the  petunia  is  of  easy 
culture  and  profuse  bloom 


early  so  that  a  good  part  of  their 
made  by  the  time  they  are  set  into  the  flower 
bed  or  border  in  which  it  is  intended  to  have 
them  mature.  These  methods  may  be  described 
briefly  as  “Sowing  in  Heat,”  “Sowing  in  the 
Seed  Border,”  and  “Sowing  Where  They  Are 
to  Bloom.” 

The  first  method,  of  course,  involves  more 


A  garden  lingerer,  the  cos¬ 
mos  is  unequalled  among 
the  tall  annuals  for  late 
summer 
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work  than  the  others.  It  gives  the  earliest  and  most  certain  re¬ 
sults.  And,  with  a  number  of  plants,  such  as  cosmos,  and  with 
most  of  the  biennials  and  perennials  that  may  be  grown  to  flower 
the  first  season,  it  must  be  used.  In  all  cases,  except  where  a 
dense  edging  or  a  tangled  mass  of  bloom  is  wanted,  one  can  get 
more  satisfactory  results  by  having  plants  to  set  out  than  by 
sowing  seed. 

Often  it  is  not  possible  to  start  all  one’s  flower  seeds,  and  the 
next  best  method  is  to  make  up  a  little  border  of  finely  prepared 
soil  raised  somewhat  from  the  level  of  the  ground  and  in  a 
sheltered  position,  where  it  can  be  readily  tended  and  watered. 
In  a  coldframe,  or  against  the  south  wall  of  the  house  or  garage 
(where  water  from  the  eaves  will  not  drip  on  it)  will  make  a 
good  place.  It  is  much  better  to  start  all  the  seedlings  in  one 
place  than  to  plant  them  all  around  the  garden,  a  few  here  and  a 
few  there,  with  the  idea  of  transplanting  them  later.  They  all 
need  much  the  same  care  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  and  it  not  only  saves  a 
great  deal  of  time,  but  it  secures  much 
better  results  to  have  them  all  in  one  place 
where  the  various  operations  of  thinning 
out,  watering,  trimming  back,  and  so  forth, 
may  be  more  expeditiously  carried  out. 

Then,  with  most  of  your  flowers  started 
in  one  of  these  ways,  things  like  poppies 
and  nasturtiums,  which  are  usually  sown 
where  they  are  to  bloom,  can  be  planted 
under  the  right  conditions:  just  after  a 
good,  soaking  rain,  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  several  days  of  warm  weather, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  a  warm,  rainy 
"spell.” 

By  all  means,  make  up  your  order  for 
flower  seeds  in  the  garden.  Take  a  little 
stroll  around  the  place  and  see  what  needs 
to  be  planted,  rather  than  look  through 
the  catalogue  to  see  what  there  is  you 
would  like  to  plant.  Jot  down,  as  you 
look  about,  the  conditions  you  will  have  to 
meet. 

You  can  go  over  your  place  from  side 


striped,  shaded  and  zoned  with  red — the  flower  being  borne  freely 
on  tall,  branching  stalks.  As  for  the  neighboring  hen-yard — start 
some  Ricinus,  one  of  the  taller-growing  sorts,  if  necessary,  which 
will  grow  to  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet;  the  hens  will  take  care  of 
that.  Nothing  is  better  for  a  long  row  of  edging  than  Sweet 
Alyssum — Lilac  Queen  is  a  new  variety  which  is  equally  as  good 
as  the  white  sort  for  a  border.  If  the  lawn  mower  must  be  used 
close  to  the  bed  something  more  upright  will  be  preferable,  and 
then  one  of  the  candytufts  can  be  used.  Or  for  a  still  more 
upright  border  the  dwarf  zinniaus,  either  in  mixed  colors  or  in 
scarlet.  Where  a  tall  background  plant  is  wanted,  the  new  annual 
hollyhock,  which  will  bloom  freely  the  first  year  if  sown  early, 
would  prove  ideal.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other 
things  which  would  answer  this  purpose — such  as  the  taller  snap¬ 
dragons,  or  amaranthus  or  closia.  For  a  partly  shaded  bed,  where 
beautiful  flowers  are  wanted,  one  of  the  many  fine  bedding 

begonias  would  do  well — although  for  a 
situation  of  this  kind  nothing  surpasses 
the  tuberous  begonias.  Where  a  low  bed 
of  bright  colors  may  be  wanted  in  the 
full  sunlight  the  favorite  old  portulacas 
are  sure  to  give  pleasing  results.  Paran- 
na,  a  new  sort,  has  flowers  a  great  deal 
larger  than  any  of  the  older  kind. 

Flower  seeds  vary  greatly  in  size,  in 
shape,  in  hardness,  in  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  get  them  to  germinate,  and 
in  the  ways  which  they  should  be 
handled  after  they  are  up  and  as  they 
grow.  But  there  are  a  few  rules  in  re¬ 
gard  to  starting  them  which  apply  to  all. 
Heat  and  moisture  must  be  supplied, 
whether  they  are  started  inside  or  out, 
which  will  meet  their  individual  require¬ 
ments.  Indoors  both  these  things  may  be 
regulated.  Outside,  of  course,  one  has 
to  take  a  chance  on  the  temperature ;  but 
it  is  one’s  own  fault  if  he  plants  tender 
things  in  April  and  fails  to  obtain  suc¬ 
cessful  results.  But,  both  inside  and 
out,  the  amount  of  moisture  can  be  regu- 


A  rather  stiff  formal  plant,  the  zinnia,  when  used  intelli¬ 
gently,  can  be  made  of  great  decorative  value  along 
borders 


Stocks  grow  ten  weeks  from  seed,  hence  the  name; 
successive  sowings  produce  an  all-summer  bloom. 
Old  folks  call  it  the  ‘gillyflower" 


to  side  and  from 
front  to  back.  With 
your  garden  prob¬ 
lems  all  before  you 
on  a  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per,  you  can  go 
over  the  list  of 
flowers  to  be 
started  from  seed 
— some  of  which 
are  given  at  the 
end  of  this  article 
— and  select  those 
things  which  will 
best  answer  your 
own  particular  pur¬ 
poses.  Get  for  the 
back  fence,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  packet  of 
the  red  sunflowers, 
which,  while  not 
pure  red,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  different 
from  any  of  the 
older  sort,  being 


lated,  and,  as  neg¬ 
lect  in  this  respect 
undoubtedly  causes 
more  failures  with 
flower  seeds  than 
anything  else,  the 
gardener,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  beginner, 
should  make  a 
strong  resolution 
not  to  let  his  plant¬ 
ings  of  seeds  dry- 
rot. 

Almost  any  soil  is 
rich  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  little  seedlings 
until  they  are  ready 
to  transplant,  but 
not  everv  soil  will 
do  to  start  them  in. 
We  cannot  take  too 
great  pains  in  pro¬ 
curing  or  in  mixing 
up  a  soil  that  will 
( Cont .  on  page  208) 


The  African  Daisy,  a  beautiful  annual,  should  be 
given  plenty  of  room  on  account  of  its  rather 
sprawling  manner  of  growth 


There  it  was  as  it  had  always  been — the  front  door  shadowed  with  the  clematis  vines 
and  the  white  snakeroot  in  blossom 
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Pallard  Place 

AND  THE  GARDEN  TO  WHICH  A  WOMAN  RETURNED 
WHERE  ONCE  SHE  USED  TO  PLAY— ON  BOILER  WORKS 
AND  BIRDS— WHAT  THE  GERAIAN  GARDENER  WANTED 
TO  DO— OF  HIM  WHO  LOVES  A  GARDEN 


Fanny  Sage  Stone 
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WE  always  hurried  by  the  place,  especially  after  dark,  fear¬ 
ing  that  some  dreadful  thing  would  spring  out  at  us  from 
behind  the  great  spruce 
trees.  No  house  and 
grounds  could  have  been 
more  gloomy  and  forbid¬ 
ding.  A  high  picket  fence, 
painted  brown  and  sand¬ 
ed,  was  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  gate  was  real¬ 
ly  the  only  fascinating 
thing  about  the  whole 
place.  It  was  kept  shut  by 
an  iron  chain  that  was 
hung  from  the  gate  to  a 
post,  and  on  it  was  a 
heavy  iron  ball.  This 
chain  made  a  splendid 
swing  for  a  little  girl,  and 
on  the  few  occasions 
when  I  ventured  into  the 
yard  the  temptation  to 
stop  for  just  a  moment 
and  try  the  swing  would 
overcome  me,  until  T 
thought  of  the  stern¬ 
faced  people  who  might 


at  any  time  fling  open  the  big  door  and  glare  out  at  me. 
The  place  looked  like  the  people  within  the  house,  and  I  can 

remember  when  a  child, 
wondering  if  houses  al¬ 
ways  looked  like  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  in  them. 
A  straight,  brick  walk, 
almost  overgrown  with 
grass,  led  up  to  the  front 
door  of  the  austere,  white 
house  with  high,  front 
steps  and  with  many 
green  blinds  that  were  al¬ 
ways  closed.  Shades  were 
drawn  to  most  of  the' 
windows,  too,  so  little,  if 
any,  sun  ever  peeped 
into  the  cold,  uninviting 
rooms.  The  brick  walk 
led  one  around  the  house 
to  a  side  porch.  There 
were  a  few  peonies,  a 
honeysuckle  bush,  a  sy- 
ringa  and  some  blush 
roses  along  its  edge.  A 
forlorn  old  horse  grazed 
in  the  yard  and  kept  the 


Near  the  side  porch  was  the  same  syringa  bush  now  grown  way  above  the  second  story  window 
a  shower  of  white  blossoms  in  June 
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grass  from  entirely  overrunning  the  place.  My  big  brothers  used 
to  tell  us  that  this  horse  was  fed  on  barrel  hoops,  as  we  might 
plainly  see  when  we  looked  at  his  sides,  and  we,  in  our  youthful 
simplicity,  believed  it. 

I  remember  going  up  the  side  steps  of  this  house  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  and  knocking  timidly  at  the  door  when  I  was  sent  there 
on  an  errand,  and  the  greeting  that  I  met  was  like  everything 
about  the  place — cold  and  formal.  The  glimpse  of  the  interior, 
showing  plain,  white  walls,  unpapered  throughout ;  no  pictures 
anywhere ;  no  draperies ;  no  little  home  touches,  made  me  long  to 
hurry  away  much  faster  than  I  had  come.  So  the  place  held  for 


its  crawly  arms  over  the  eaves  and  onto  the  very  roof  itself. 

I  went  often  to  admire  this  spot  during  my  stay  in  Oldham.  I 
was  irresistibly  drawn  to  it,  not  only  because  of  its  beauty  and 
restfulness,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  1  was  interested  in  seeing 
how  much  had  been  done  to  transform  an  ugly,  uninteresting  spot 
into  a  lovely  one.  It  was  so  impressed  upon  me  that  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  state  of  wonderment  and  surprise.  Then,  too,  it  was 
interesting  and  delightful  to  meet  the  ones  who  had  transformed 
it  and  to  go  away  with  a  sweet,  happy  memory  of  the  place  that 
long  ago  gave  me  an  almost  uncanny  feeling. 

Only  half  a  block  away  from  a  noisy,  dusty  business  street  one 


It  was  in  the  backyard  that  the  clothes  drier  used  to  be,  its  long  arms  always  ready  for  a  swing.  Now  a  bird  bath  stands  there,  and  orioles  and  blue  birds  banter  where  the 

children  would  swing.  There’s  a  matrimony  over  the  back  door,  too 


many  years  for  11s  all  a  memory  full  of  mystery,  dread  and  fear. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when,  on  going  back  to  the  little  town  of 
Oldham  last  summer,  I  found  this  place  a  most  attractive  one 
and  the  house  full  of  charm.  The  youngest  son  of  the  family 
had  married,  and,  full  of  the  right  kind  of  sentiment,  had  bought 
the  old  home  and  made  it  so  inviting  and  comfortable  that  I  found 
it  hard  to  believe  it  the  place  of  long  ago.  Yet  there  was  the 
same  little  brick  wall,  not  overgrown  as  it  used  to  be,  but  well 
kept  in  every  way.  There,  too,  was  the  syringa  bush  near  the 
side  porch,  now  grown  'way  above  the  second-story  windows,  and 
a  mass  of  white  blossoms  when  I  saw  it  in  June.  The  white 
lilac  bush  near  the  front  steps  was  a  real  lilac  tree,  and  a  beautiful 
trumpet  vine  partly  covered  the  south  side  of  the  house  and  ran 


found  this  fresh,  attractive  yard,  and  it  was  all  the  more  at¬ 
tractive  because  of  the  great  contrast,  perhaps.  A  yard  76  by 
120  feet;  houses  very  near,  and  shops  not  far  away,  and  yet  the 
spot  was  full  of  blooming  shrubs  and  plants ;  birds  were  singing 
all  the  day,  building  their  nests  and  rearing  their  young  in  safety. 
There  were  bird  houses  provided,  two  birds’  baths  and  many 
fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  different  members  of  the 
family  were  on  the  lookout  constantly  for  enemies  of  the  birds. 
Cats  and  English  sparrows  were  not  cordially  received.  In  fact, 
an  air  gun  was  often  called  into  action. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  detail  about  the  making  over  of  this 
yard,  to  show  any  incredulous  city  person  who  feels  that  it  cannot 
be  done,  that  it  is  a  possibility  and  a  very  successful  one. 
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At  the  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  front  yard  a  double-flower¬ 
ing  plum  flourished  and  looked  like  a  great  pink  popcorn  ball  in 
season.  Across  the  front  of  the  yard  to  the  south  was  a  pretty 
row  of  Japanese  barberries  that  met  a  glorious  hedge  forming  the 
south  boundary  of  the  place.  This  hedge  had  been  worked  out 
with  thought  and  care.  Most  of  the  things  in  it  were  native 
shrubs  and  trees  brought  from  the  woods  and  lanes  near  by. 
How  they  did  grow,  and  how  graceful  and  artistic  the  whole 
arrangement  was  in  contour,  color  and  grouping !  There  were 
bushes  of  wahoo,  snowberry,  dogwood,  high-bush  cranberry, 
golden  elder,  the  lovely  purple  barberry,  golden  syringa,  sumac 
(the  cut-leaf),  Tartarian  honeysuckles  (in  white  and  pink),  and 
lilacs  of  different  colors.  It  was  always  showing  blossoms  or 


partly  hidden  by  overhanging  branches  of  cranberry  and  dogwood, 
was  a  great  trunk  of  an  oak  tree,  over  which  ran  blossoming  nas¬ 
turtium  vines.  On  this  stump  was  the  basin  for  the  birds’  bath, 
and  all  through  the  summer  the  birds  came  in  numbers  to  drink 
and  bathe,  and  no  spot  in  the  yard  was  more  attractive. 

I  remember  many  delightful  afternoons  spent  in  this  garden, 
yet  one  stands  out  in  my  memory  more  distinctly  than  any  other, 
and  it  is  because  of  the  joy  I  had  that  day  in  watching  the  birds 
come  to  this  bath.  When  I  tell  you  of  it,  please  remember  how 
many  people  are  saying  things  like  this  nowadays — “No  wonder 
we  never  see  birds  now  as  we  did  long  ago.  They  used  to  come 
to  our  yards,  but  they  do  not  like  the  city.’’  Then,  too,  please 
remember  that  this  yard  is  less  than  a  block  from  one  of  the 


The  wide  beds  in  front  of  the  hedges  are  a  mass  of  color  all  through  the  season.  First  came  the  Oriental  poppies,  then  the  iris  and  peonies;  later,  the  crowning  beauty  of 
the  year — the  Canterbury  bells  and  the  foxgloves.  When  these  had  gone,  hollyhocks  and  snapdragons  and  gladioli  showed  their  colors 


fruit  of  some  kind,  and  in  the  fall  was  especially  attractive  to  the 
birds,  as  well  as  to  the  people.  The  cedar  waxings  would  come 
in  dozens  and  settle  down  on  the  Tartarian  honeysuckles,  and 
when  they  took  their  flight  not  a  red  berry  would  be  left  to 
delight  our  eyes.  The  catbird,  cuckoos  and  brown  thrasher  would 
come  creeping  in  and  out,  feasting  on  the  berries  of  the  elder, 
and  seldom  did  they  leave  without  calling  back  a  little  “thank 
you”  song.  This  hedge  formed  a  graceful,  irregular  line  along 
the  lawn.  Around  one  of  its  curves  was  a  border  of  sedum — and, 
by  the  way,  nothing  can  be  prettier  in  such  a  place  than  this  plant 
with  its  trim,  stiff  branches,  its  soft,  green  color  and  its  especially 
attractive  pink  flowers  in  the  fall.  Behind  this  sedum  grew 
quantities  of  the  white  snakeroot  that  had  been  brought  from  the 
woods  near  the  river.  This  filled  in  the  space  completely  between 
the  sedum  and  the  higher  shrubs  back  of  it,  and  its  white  flowers 
harmonized  with  whatever  blossomed  near.  Close  to  the  hedge, 


noisiest  shops  ever  created  by  man — a  boiler  shop  with  up-to-date- 
air  hammers  and  compression  drills.  I  sat  alone  with  my  book 
one  May  day,  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  away  from  this  bird1 
basin,  when  I  saw  a  flash  of  wonderful  orange,  and  the  Baltimore 
oriole  was  taking  a  bath  !  1  watched  him  quietly  as  he  dipped  and' 

spattered  and  dipped  again  and  again.  Up  he  flew  to  the  nearest 
tree  to  complete  his  toilet,  and  before  I  had  looked  back  to  my 
book  the  blue  bird  came,  with  his  beautiful  blue  dress.  He- 
wanted  to  get  into  the  water,  but  was  not  exactly  sure  of  my 
friendship,  and  contented  himself  with  a  drink.  Then  off  he  flew,, 
just  in  time  to  give  place  to  three  scarlet  tanagers  that  settled 
themselves  not  only  for  a  drink,  but  for  baths  as  well.  Think  of 
this,  and  make  your  yards  attractive  for  birds,  whether  you  live  in* 
a  noisy  city  or  quiet  town.  Birds  will  come  if  you  invite  them.' 
and  protect  them.  There  is  one  objection  to  having  a  birds’  bath 
(Continued  on  page  192) 


THE  Irish  terrier  is  a 
true  Irishman.  I  do 
not  mean  a  low  comedian  with 
a  red  wig  and  a  stub  of  a  clay 
pipe,  nor  a  sweetly,  sad,  ro¬ 
mantic  tenor  with  nicely 
rouged  cheeks  and  pumps 
with  great  silver  buckles.  The 
objection  of  a  certain  tre¬ 
mendously  clever  gentleman 
from  Dublin  that  there  is  no 
typical  Irishman  is  half 
truth,  for  the  “typical  Irish¬ 
man”  is  usually  a  poor,  lop¬ 
sided  creature.  If  drawn  by  a 
comic  artist,  his  external 
features  are  exaggerated  out 
of  proportion.  A  lady  nov¬ 
elist,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
turn  him  inside  out,  an  equal¬ 
ly  unfaithful  portrait. 

The  terrier  from  Ireland  is 
remarkably  like  his  original 
master.  As  one  of  his  oldest 
and  best  friends  once  said  to 
me :  “Shure,  he's  a  rale  bit 
o’  the  Ould  Sod.”  Irish  ter¬ 
rier  and  Irish  gentleman  both 
hide  their  deeper  feelings  and 
finer  sensibilities  under  an 
apparently  care-free  exterior. 

The  better  one  knows 
these  two,  the  strong¬ 
er  their  likenesses  in 
disposition  and  char¬ 
acter  appear.  So,  af¬ 
ter  a  deal  of  casting 
about,  I  can  find  no 
more  fitting  title  for 
this,  the  story  of  the 
Irish  terrier,  than  the 
two  words  “Real 
Irish."  But  one  must 
remember  what  real 
Irish  is. 

The  little,  four- 
footed  Irishman  is 
the  most  lovable  of 
dogs.  Always  happy 
and  lively,  with  a 
devil-may-care  air,  he 
is  a  bit  too  cock-sure 
at  times,  but  his  heart 
is  light  as  a  balloon 
and  almost  as  big,  and  he  is  always  ready  to  meet  anyone  half 
way.  He  races  through  life,  his  head  cocked  on  one  side,  his 


•‘N'A  •  : 


The  John  L.  Sullivan  of  dogs;  he  never  “starts  things"  out  of  pure  deviltry, 
but  he  can  stand  up  for  himself  when  occasion  arises.  His  scrappiness  is 
mostly  an  exuberance  of  spirit  and  a  desire  to  mix  in 

A  FAITHFUL  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  IRISH  TER¬ 
RIER— THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  HIS  FIGHTING 
PROPENSITIES  —  WAS  HE  ORIGINALLY  AN 
ORANGEMAN  ? 

Williams  Haynes 

Author  of  “Scottish  and  Irish  Terriers,”  “Practical  Dog 
Breeding,”  etc. 


bright  eyes  sparkling 
with  keen  merriment, 
his  tail  gaily  erect.  He 
is  ever  on  the  alert, 
and  he  never  misses  a 
trick  in  the  game.  He 
may  blarney,  but  he 
never  begs ;  and  he 
fears  no  man  or  beast. 
Come  fair  weather  or 
foul,  good  luck  or  bad, 
he  is  always  the  same 
cheerful  little  chap, 
ever  ready  to  share  any 
lot  with  his  beloved 
master. 

This  master  of  his  is 
his  god.  Though  he 
can  never  be  accused  of 
snobbishness,  still  his  deep 
affection  for  his  own  family 
is  a  very  different  thing 
from  his  frank  camaraderie 
with  the  world  at  large. 
His  love  is  strong  and  sure  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  Only 
the  voice  of  his  master,  raised  in  displeasure 
or  in  discipline,  can  stop  the  gay  wagging  of 
his  tail,  but  he  is  very  sensitive  to  rebuke 
from  those  he  loves.  Through  his  heart  he  is 
tractable  to  training  that  could  never  be 
beaten  into  his  tough  little  hide. 

All  the  terriers  are  blessed  with  the  happy  knack 
of  making  themselves  at  home  in  any  clime  and 
under  any  circumstance,  but  in  this  the  Irish  ter¬ 
rier  is  trebly  blessed.  Box  him  up  in  a  crate  and 
ship  him  off- — it  makes  not  a  bit  of  difference 
whether  your  destination  be  a  ranch  in  Arizona 
or  an  apartment  in  New  York — when  you  open  up 
his  box  he  will  hop  out,  greet  you  with  a  joyous 
bark,  make  a  hurried  inspection  of  the  new  prem¬ 
ises,  and  come  back  with  wagging  tail  to  tell  you : 
"This  suits  me!  Now,  what’s  next  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  ?” 

Over  and  above  his  perfect  adaptability  to  any 
surroundings,  the  Irish  terrier  can  with  impunity 
be  cosmopolitan  in  his  associations.  He  can  hob¬ 
nob  with  the  grooms  in  the  stables  without  losing 
those  qualities  that  make  him  so  delightful  a  com¬ 
panion  for  his  mistress.  He  is  one  of  those  rare 
chaps  equally  at  home  and  equally  popular  in  the 
harness  room  and  in  the  parlor.  Moreover,  he  is 
well  able  to  lead  a  varied  life.  He  is  a  bully  good 
pal  for  man  or  boy  in  the  country.  He  is  a  fitting 
and  proper  escort  for  milady  in  town.  He  will  hunt  moles  or 
rats  or  woodchucks  with  furious  gusto  from  morn  till  night,  and 
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H  e  is  built  after  the  model  of  a  thoroughbred  race 
horse,  lithe  and  springy 


His  coat — the  redder  the  better — must  be  like  pinwire, 
with  a  wooly  underjacket 


When  he  runs,  the  Irishman  has  a  free,  open  swing, 
everlastingly  on  the  alert 


he  will  also  lie  for  hours  at  a  time  on  the  nursery  floor,  mauled 
and  pulled  about  by  the  children.  He  will  run  his  legs  off  after 
a  tomcat,  and  he  will  fearlessly  tackle  any  tramp  or  burglar ;  but 
no  one  ever  even  thought  of  him  as  snappish  or  bad  tempered. 
The  Airedale  is  proverbially  a  versatile  dog,  but  the  Irishman  is 
hardly  less  so.  The  main  difference  is  one  of  pounds.  The 
Irish  terrier  is  not  big  enough  to  hunt  grizzlies  in  the  Rockies  or 
lions  in  Africa.  The  Airedale  is  too  big  to  be  comfortable  in  the 
house  or  convenient  in  the  city. 

Years  ago  in  belligerent  Belfast,  which  was  the  hearthstone 
of  the  breed's  home,  the  nickname  of  Daredevil  was  bestowed 
on  the  Irish  terrier.  He  is  truly  a  reckless  dog,  who  carries  a 
chip  delicately  balanced  on  his  long,  sloping  shoulder.  His 
rivals  have  made  this  the  basis  of  many  a  jealous  slur.  ‘‘The 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel,”  but  the  Irishman,  de¬ 
spite  all  his  liking  for  an  occasional  mixup,  is  not  a  bad  dog. 
True,  he  is  a  very  touchy  dog,  quick  as  lightning  to  resent  any 
familiarity  or  interference  from  other  dogs.  “To  be  sure,"  one 
of  bis  Ulster  friends  once  said  to  me,  “He’s  a  daredevil,  but  ah  ! 
lie's  such  a  dear  devil,  and  as  for  a  dog  that  won't  fight  when 
lie’s  picked  on,  lie’s  as  bad  as  a  man — worse!”  This  truly 
Hibernian  reasoning  is  perfectly  valid  and  sound  in  the  case  of 
a  so  thoroughly  Irish  terrier.  One  does  not  have  to  believe 
that  John  L.  Sullivan  is  deserving  of  a  niche  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  to  admire  a  man  who  uses  his  fists  to  protect  his  person  or 
to  answer  certain  insults.  Nor  does  one  have  to  be  a  lover  of 

dog  fights  to  dislike  a  dog 
that  tucks  his  tail  between 
his  legs  and  cuts  for  home 
whenever  a  gutter  pup 
comes  sniffing  about.  There 
is  not  a  malicious 
hair  in  the  Irish 
t  e  r  r  i  e  r's  w  i  r  v 
jacket.  He  never 
sets  out  deliberate- 
1  y  to  hunt  for 
trouble ;  be  never 
“starts  things”  out 
pure  deviltry  ;  he  never  plays  the  bully 
or  the  thug.  He  does  not  scrap  without 
an  excuse,  and  his  fights  are  never  the 
deadly,  grab  -  the-throat-and-hang-on-till- 
deatli  affairs  of  some  other  dogs.  More¬ 
over,  the  Irishman’s  scrappiness  has  been 
magnified.  Probably  he  fights  no  more 
than  any  other  gritty,  spirited  dog,  and, 
since  he  is  amenable  to  reason,  he  will,  if 
properly  brought  up,  prove  to  be  a  re¬ 
markably  peaceable  canine  citizen. 


A  difference  lies  in  his 
head — it  should  be 
wedge  shape,  and 
dented  between  the 
eyes 


“Happy  is  the  race,”  says  the  proverb,  “that  has  no  history," 
and  in  this  may  lie  the  secret  of  the  Irish  terrier’s  happy-go-lucky 
disposition.  Gallons  of  good  black  ink  have  been  spilled  over  the 
origin  of  the  breed,  obscuring,  if  anything,  what  was  from  the 
first  a  mystery.  When  all  is  written,  what  we  know  is  that  the 
breed  was  discovered,  all  ready-made,  some  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  “Stonehenge,”  in  his  monu¬ 
mental  “Book  of  the  Dog,"  which  in  the  early  days  was  the  dog 
fancier’s  vcidc  mecurn,  opened  the  discussion  by  boldly  declaring 


He  is  intelligent  as  well  as  clever,  and  he  can  easily  be  taught  those  lessons  in  etiquette 
and  obedience  so  necessary  for  his  own  peace  and  his  master’s  pleasure 


that  the  I  rish  terrier  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  common 
or  garden  variety  of  terrier  that  flourished  in  the  Border  coun¬ 
ties  of  England  and  Scotland  about  1800,  transplanted  and  given 
a  national  name  that  he  did  not  deserve.  The  Daredevil’s  Irish 
friends  came  to  his  rescue,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Ridgeway  capped  the 
climax  of  all  extravagant  claims  bv  stating  that  there  were  un¬ 
mistakable  references  to  the  dog  in  sundry  ancient  Celtic  manu¬ 
scripts,  chronicles  of  the  Irish  kings.  He,  however,  failed  dis- 
mallv  when  the  production  of  the  aged  parchments  was  demanded, 
and  “Billy”  Graham,  whose  love  for  the  dog  won  for  him  the 
soubriquet  of  “The  Irish  Ambassador,”  very  properly  poked  fun 
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Compared  with  the  wire  fox  terrier,  he  is  four  or  five 
pounds  heavier  and  larger  for  his  weight 


Again  compared  with  the  Airedale,  the  main  differ¬ 
ence  is  one  of  pounds  and  size  for  weight 


A  touchy  dog,  quick  as  lightning  to  resent  familiarity 
or  interference  from  other  dogs 


at  all  this  balderdash  by  solemnly  declaring  that  the  sole  and  only 
reason  the  Irish  terrier  was  not  itemized  in  the  manifest  of  the 
Ark  was  that  Noah  knew  they  conld  swim  so  well  that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  take  a  pair  of  them  aboard. 

Dog  fanciers  dote  upon  finding  an  ancient  and  honorable 
lineage  for  their  favorite  breed,  but  the  terrier  from  Erin  is 
quite  well  able  to  stand  upon  his  own  straight  legs,  thank  you. 
However,  those  who  feel  that  age  is  a  desirable  attribute  for  the 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  companion,  pick  out  a  bright,  husky  pup,  with  goo< 
straight  legs,  a  shortish  back,  small  ears,  dark  eyes,  and  a  red  wiry  coat 


Irish  terrier  to  possess  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  no  upstart.  When  he  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  North  of  Ireland  he  was  well  established  in  distinct 
type  and  bred  true.  These  two  facts  are  the  tests  of  a  thorough¬ 
bred  and  proofs  of  age.  There  were  differences  in  detail  among 
the  early  dogs,  greater  differences  than  we  now  see  in  a  class  of 
Irish  terriers  at  our  bench  shows,  but  all  were  sandy  or  reddish 
in  color,  and  all  were  markedly  more  light  and  racy  in  outline  than 
the  other  terriers  of  Great  Britain. 

About  1875  the  breed  began  to  make  friends  outside  of  the  land 
of  his  nativity.  English  fanciers  took  him  up,  attracted  by  his 


winning  disposition  and  his  marked  individualities,  and  all  the 
discussions  about  his  origin  proved  to  be  valuable  advertising. 
But  historical  debates  were  not  the  only  ones  held  on  the  attract¬ 
ive  subject  of  the  Irish  terrier.  His  early  friends  wrought  them¬ 
selves  into  furies  over  the  questions  of  how  much  white  should 
be  allowed  on  his  chest  and  what  should  be  the  correct  color  of 
his  toenails.  Next  came  the  cropping  question — in  those  days 
the  Irishman’s  ears  were  cropped,  as  the  Great  Dane's  and  the 
Boston  terrier’s  are  now — but  this  was  settled  once  and  for 
all  bv  the  firm  action  of  the  club  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
breed.  The  Irish  terrier  can,  therefore,  claim  justly  to  have 
initiated  the  cropping  discussion  which  ended  in  the  abolition 
of  this  custom  for  all  breeds  in  England,  a  question  that  has 
recently  been  put  to  our  own  American  Kennel  Club,  and  which 
may  soon  be  answered  by  an  anti-cropping  edict  in  this  country. 

The  red  fox  terrier  bugaboo,  which,  like  the  poor,  is  always 
with  us,  was  first  raised  over  the  long,  lean  head  of  Champion 
Bachelor,  a  famous  dog  who  made  his  debut  in  1885.  Every¬ 
one  who  knows  both  the  Irish  and  the  wire  fox  terriers  knows 
that  the  two  are,  speaking  roughly,  similar  dogs.  They  are, 
however,  quite  distinct  in  type.  In  the  first  place,  the  Irishman 
is  not  only  four  or  five  pounds  heavier,  but,  being  lithe  and 
racy,  he  is  larger  for  his  weight.  He  is  built  after  the  model 
of  a  thoroughbred  racehorse,  while  the  fox  terrier  is  a  cobby 
hackney.  The  greatest  difference,  however,  is  in  the  head  and 
expression.  The  Daredevil’s  head  is,  roughly,  like  a  wedge ; 
the  fox  terrier’s  is  coffin-shaped.  Moreover,  the  correct  Irish 
head  has  a  definite 
“stop,”  or  dent,  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes ;  the 
ears  are  placed 
higher  and  carried 
more  lightly ;  the 
eyes  are  set  in  at  a 
more  acute  angle ; 
the  stiff  hair  on  the  muzzle 
is  a  tuft  under  the  chin — 
not  on  the  upper  lips.  All 
these  seemingly  trifling  de¬ 
tails  result  in  a  very  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  expression.  The 
fox  terrier  looks  keen  and 
varminty  ;  the  Irish  terrier  ex¬ 
pression  is  alert  and  devil- 
may-care.  The  difference, 
which  seems  a  mere  technical 
distinction  on  paper,  is  very 
appreciable  when  one  sees  two 
typical  dogs  of  the  breeds. 

( Continued  on  page  198) 


The  ears  should  be  placed  high  and  car¬ 
ried  lightly,  the  eyes  set  in  at  an  acute 
angle 


CONSIDERING  THE  PERIOD  OF  ADAM— DIGNITY,  DELICACY  AND  DRYNESS— THE  STRUCTURAL  ELEMENTS 
OF  AN  ADAM  REPRODUCTION— THE  PURELY  ORNAMENTAL  USE  OF  FURNITURE 

Alfred  Morton  Githens 


Corner  of  a  room  after  manner  of  Robert  Adam — Mantel  of  white  marble,  colored  inlay,  or  of  white  wood; 
gilt  mirror-frame  and  window-cornice;  gray,  pale  green  or  dull,  yellow  walls,  relieving  the  white  chair-rail,  base, 
door  frame  and  picture  framing;  ceiling,  pale  colors,  with  plaster  cornice,  mouldings  and  arabesque  in  white, 
and  inserted  circular  paintings;  mahogany  door,  painted  panels;  dark  wood  floor  with  carpet  of  special  design; 
all  furniture  of  Hepplewhite  or  Sheraton  type 


TF  we  have  any  claim  to  approbation,  we  found  it  on  this 
A  alone :  that  we  flatter  ourselves  we  have  been  able  to 
seize  with  some  degree  of  success  the  beautiful  spirit  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  to  inform  it  with  novelty  and  variety  through  all  our 
numerous  wavs.” 

So  Robert  Adam  wrote  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  His 
work  in  general,  and  particularly  the  decoration  of  his  rooms, 
seem  to  me  close  in  spirit  to  the  old  Roman  work.  His  arrange¬ 
ments  are  always  of  the  highest  dignity,  his  outlines  pure  and 
delicate.  Dignity,  Delicacy:  these  are  the  chief  attributes ;  must 
we  admit  at  times  a  certain  dryness?  His  rooms  are  lofty,  en¬ 
nobling,  inspiring ;  but  conventional  to  the  last  degree,  with  the 
rigidity  of  a  formal  age. 

His  was  the  last  great  period  of  English  architecture ;  after  it 
came  the  “church  warden”  and  all  the  confused  abortions  that 
culminated  in  the  Mid-Victorian.  The  great  cabinetmakers,  Hep- 
pelwhite,  Shearer  and  Sheraton,  were  bis  contemporaries ;  under 
bis  influence  their  furniture  developed  the  characteristically  deli¬ 


cate  purity  of  outline  and  modeling  we 
know  so  well.  Robert  Adam  was  the 
central  figure,  dominating  these  men  and 
his  three  brothers ;  we  see  Robert  Adam 
in  the  delicate  classic  Wedgwood  figures, 
white  on  a  dull  blue,  gray,  pink  or  choco¬ 
late  ground;  for  Wedgwood  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  copied  Adam’s  architectu¬ 
ral  decoration  in  porcelain.  This  cameo¬ 
like  treatment  was  first  popularized  by 
Adam.  Nearly  all  his  walls  and  ceilings 
show  fine  white  decorations  on  a  pale 
tinted  ground,  whereas  his  immediate 
predecessors,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  col¬ 
ored  their  ceilings  except  for  a  sparing 
use  of  gold  on  certain  parts  of  the  orna¬ 
ment  ;  on  the  walls  they  used  oak  or  white 
painted  wainscoting  whenever  they  could. 

He  himself  explains  his  scheme  in  de¬ 
scribing  his  work  at  Kenwood : 

“The  grounds  of  the  panels  and 
friezes  are  colored  with  light  tints  of 
pink  and  green,  so  as  to  take  off  the 
glare  of  the  white,  so  common  in  every 
ceiling  till  of  late.  This  always  appeared 
to  me  so  cold  and  unfinished  that  I  ven¬ 
tured  this  variety  of  grounds  to  relieve 
the  ornaments,  to  remove  the  crudeness 
of  the  white  and  to  create  a  harmony 
with  the  ceiling  and  the  side  walls  with 
their  hanging  decorations.” 

Wainscoting  he  seldom  used  ;  nothing 
heavy  or  clumsy ;  such  a  thing  as  a 
beamed  ceiling  never  occurs.  His  deco¬ 
ration  is  invariably  in  plaster  in  low  re¬ 
lief,  with  rectangular  or  circular  painted 
panels  inserted  over  doors  or  in  other 
places  in  wall  or  ceiling  where  they  composed  in  the  general 
arrangement ;  these,  with  the  deep-toned  wood  of  the  doors, 
formed  the  dark  notes.  His  mantels  were  generally  of  white 
marble  (he  was  the  first  to  introduce  marble  mantels  in  England), 
with  sometimes  a  colored  marble  inlaid  in  flutes  or  as  a  background 
in  the  decorated  panels ;  he  used  wooden  mantels  at  times,  as  in 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  house,  but  he  preferred  marble.  Over  the 
mantel  was  a  painting  of  one  of  his  curious  mirrors  with  its 
strange,  elaborate  frame. 

He  took  under  his  charge  the  complete  decoration  of  a  room, 
designing  the  carpet,  the  window  hangings,  all  the  furniture,  even 
the  ornaments.  There  was  nothing  whatever  left  to  chance ; 
there  could  not  be,  with  a  room  pitched  in  such  a  high  and  deli¬ 
cate  key.  A  Jacobean  room,  with  its  dark  oak  wainscot,  is  of  a 
burlier,  heartier  type  and  can  assimilate  many  a  monstrosity 
without  being  much  the  worse ;  but  not  so  this  exotic  from  the 
South,  as  certain  manor  houses  in  England  testify,  whose  owners 
have  furnished  their  Adam  rooms  without  discrimination. 
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The  furniture  had  its  set  place  along  the  walls.  Between  the 
windows  were  half-round  tables  of  inlaid  or  painted  mahogany 
and  other  woods.  They  were  called  pier  tables,  as  they  stood 
against  the  “piers  or  masses  of  wrall  between  the  window  open¬ 
ings.  Under  the  windows  stood  window  stools.  At  other  places 
against  the  wall  were 
chairs  and  sofas.  The 
dining-room  contained  a 
great  sideboard,  long 
and  low,  with  wine- 
cooler  and  cellarette  be¬ 
low,  and  knife-cases  in 
the  form  of  classic  urns 
above.  There  seems  oc¬ 
casionally  to  have  been 
a  center  table  in  the 
dining-room.  Other- 
wise  all  furniture  was 
ranged  along  the  walls. 

For  cards,  the  pier- 
tables  were  brought  out 
and  set  back  to  back  in 
pairs  to  form  circular 
tables.  If  they  were 
made  in  the  familiar 
manner,  with  double- 
hinged  top  and  sliding 


The  problem  of  the  series — a  window,  door  and  fireplace 
major  problems  of  any  room 


leg,  a  single  pier-table  would  form  the  complete  circle.  In  the 
dining-room  several  rectangular  pier-tables  were  brought  to  the 
center  and  placed  side  by  side,  with  a  half-round  pier-table  at 
each  end.  This  formed  the  dining  table,  or  “Set  of  Dining 
Tables,”  as  the  term  was  then.  After  dinner,  back  to  the  wall 
they  went. 

I  here  were  no  books,  papers  or  odds  and  ends  about;  one  or 
two  vases  or  statuettes  may  have  stood  on  the  mantel ;  the  books 
or  papers  were  in  the  library. 

In  short,  the  Adam  room  was 
the  formal  setting  of  a  for¬ 
mal,  dignified  life ;  shocking 
at  times  their  conversation 
might  have  been  to  our  sense 
of  modesty ;  but  nevertheless 
the  life  was  one  of  rigid  con¬ 
vention  and  etiquette. 

Whether  such  a  style  is 
suited  to  our  free-and-easv 
vv  ays,  I  much  misdoubt. 

\\  ould  such  a  room  seem  ever 
right  with  chairs  and  tables 
not  formally  arranged?  In  a 
drawing-room,  perhaps,  or  re¬ 
ception  room  or  dining-room  ? 

One  could  never  lounge  in 
such  a  room ;  but,  then,  he 
cannot  lounge  against  a 
Sheraton  or  a  Hepplewhite 
chair-back  without  breaking; 
it.  Many  an  old  lady  still  re¬ 
members  being  reproved  for 


ning.  Unfortunatly,  “plasterwork”  suggests  immediately  the 
coarse,  heavy  cornices  and  centerpieces  of  the  Brownstone  Age ; 
“Stucco”  suggests  cheap,  poor,  sham  construction.  But  it  need 
not  mean  anything  of  the  sort.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  the 
highest  respect  for  the  hard,  white  coating.  The  great  Doric 
temples  of  Paestum  and  Agrigentum,  the  Ionic 
Temple  at  Bassae — all  were  of  cut  stone  covered 
with  plaster  or  stucco.  The  finish  was  so  fine  and 
hard  that  in  Roman  times  slabs  were  cut  from  the 
walls  and  used  as  table-tops,  and  even  as  mirrors ! 
\  itruvius  describes  it  as  often  more  beautiful  and 
more  durable  than  marble;  but,  as  far  as  I  know, 
where  marble  was  used  as  the  building  material  it 
was  not  covered  with  plaster.  The  temples  men¬ 
tioned  above  were  made  of  a  rougher  stone. 

I  do  not  know  why  plaster  should  not  be  more 
used  to-day.  There  is  no  lack  of  skilled  Italian 
workmen  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  not  expen¬ 
sive  ;  compared  to  wood-carving,  for  instance,  far 
less  expensive;  for  one  mould  can  make  many 
ornaments.  Adam’s  decorations  were  cast  in 
metal  moulds.  His  predecessors,  under  Wren 
and  Grinling  Gibbons  or  their  followers,  had 
modeled  directly  in  the  soft  lime-plaster  on  the 
ceiling  (they  seldom  used  it  on  the  wall),  but 
Adam  introduced  the  modern  way  of  casting. 
Gelatine  moulds  are  used  now.  A  full-sized 
model  is  made  in  clay  of  each  type  of  ornament ;  the  architect  or 
decorator  criticises  the  model,  which  is  altered  until  satisfactory. 
Then  the  clay  is  coated  with  shellac  and  grease,  the  soft  gelatine 
poured  around  it,  which,  when  it  dries,  is  lifted  away  from  the 
clay  and  is  used  again  and  again  as  a  mould  for  the  plaster. 

The  plaster  casting  is  not  always  solid ;  unless  very  small,  it  is 
merely  a  thin  crust  of  plaster  of  Paris  reinforced  with  burlaps, 
following  the  outline  of  the  mould  and  fastened  in  place  on  wall 


the 


Working  details  of  the  room  to  scale — much  of  the  ornament  omitted  to  simplify  the  drawing;  all  ornament  and  mouldings 

to  be  very  fine  and  delicate  in  scale 


leaning  against  the  back  of  a  chair.  0  temporal  O  mores ! 
Perhaps  rocking  on  the  hind  legs  of  a  chair  will  be  considered 
perfectly  good  form  before  long. 

But  to  more  certain  matters.  The  Adam  style,  we  have  said, 
was  primarily  a  style  of  plaster  decoration.  For  this  alone  it 
should  be  worth  our  study,  for  we  have  made  little  use  of  deco¬ 
rative  plaster  in  this  country.  A  revival  of  it  seems  just  begin- 


or  ceiling  with  galvanized  or  copper  wire.  When  very  large  it  is 
sometimes  braced  with  pieces  of  wood,  as  in  the  case  of  large 
cornices  or  the  ceiling  ribs  of  a  dome. 

Such  a  construction  was  abhorrent  to  Adam  and  seemed,  I 
suppose,  unsuited  to  the  material.  He  preferred  the  bas-relief 
of  the  Appian  Tombs  or  of  Pompeii,  and  he  heeded  Vitruvius, 
( Continued  on  page  205) 


An  intimate  spot  not  thirty  feet  square  is  the  flower  garden, 
nasturtiums  between;  then  come  tall,  blue  iris  interspersed 
formal  effect,  a  Rose  of  Sharon  is  planted  at  each  corner 


Rhododendrons,  box  and  arborvitae  form  the  enclosure,  and  around  the  walls,  sedum  spectabilis,  with  dwarf 
with  golden  marguerites;  a  third  tier  is  composed  of  daffodils,  lavender  and  white  phlox;  and  to  complete  the 


Landscape  Gardening  on  a  Small  Place 

BEING  THE  STORY  OF  A  PATH  ON  A  BROOKLINE  PROPERTY— THE  ROUND  GARDEN  IN  THE  SQUARE 
PLOT— GROWING  A  FRAME  FOR  A  VIEW— THE  CREATION  OF  INTEREST  IN  A  GARDEN— PRAY,  HUBBARD 

&  WHITE,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

Elsa  R  e  ii  m  a  n  n 


HIS  is  the  story  of  a  path, 
because  on  its  location 
depended  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  prop¬ 
erty — a  path  on  a  small 
suburban  lot,  connecting 
the  front  door  with  the 
street. 

Such  a  walk  is  a 
necessity  in  daily  use. 
It  must  be  practical,  dry 
under  foot  and  as  direct 
as  possible.  These  rea¬ 
sons  should  not  deprive 
it  of  interest  and  make 
it  commonplace.  The 
very  fact  that  it  is  in 
daily  use  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  it  should 
have  beauty  inwrought 
in  its  making.  While 


considerations  of  beauty  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  and  depart¬ 
ing  from  a  front  door  are  by  no  means  the  same,  yet  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  not  antagonistic.  A  solution  which  offers 
convenience  can  at  the  same  time  be  beautiful. 

The  house  had  to  be  set  high  above  the  street  level.  To  accom¬ 
modate  its  shape  to  the  long,  narrow  lot,  it  was  built  wide  and 
shallow.  For  these  reasons  the  necessity  of  facing  the  house 
upon  an  unpaved  road  which  is  only  a  right  of  way,  and  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  placing  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  on  it,  forced 
a  less  conventional  solution  than  is  usually  possible.  The  direct 
communication  with  the  main  thoroughfare  only  a  block  away 
through  a  narrow  street  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  made  it 
of  practical  importance  to  locate  the  entrance  on  this  street.  Still 
the  problem  remained  of  how  to  get  from  the  street  entrance  to 
the  front  door  in  an  interesting  hut  direct  manner. 

The  grounds  are  walled  in  along  the  whole  southern  side  to 
avoid  steep,  grass  terraces.  This  wall  is  surmounted  by  a  white 
picket  fence  and  broken  in  the  middle  by  the  entrance  steps.  One 
step  up  out  of  the  street  we  stand  on  a  small  space  in  front  of 
seven  steps,  which  are  closed  in  on  both  sides  by  the  retaining 
walls  of  lawn  and  flower  garden.  Once  up  the«e  steps  we  come 
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The  view  across  the  “ante-room,”  showing  the  fence  that  emphasizes  the  privacy  of  the  flower  garden.  By  a  succession  of  steps  is  the  visitor  introduced  to  the  grounds,  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  street  by  feathery  Relinispora  pisifera  and  massed  rhododendrons  and  cedars  to  the  path  at  the  top  of  the  terrace  which  fronts  the  house 


to  a  little  vestibule  or  ante-room,  if  we  may  borrow  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  terms.  It  is  a  little  breathing  space,  a  place  pleasant  to 
linger  in.  Masses  of  rhododendrons,  with  a  background  of  cedars, 
face  us.  On  the  left  the  white  gate  opens  into  a  short  cut 
through  the  flower  garden  to  the  living-room ;  on  the  right,  tall, 
feathery  Retinispora  pisifera  specimens  on  either  side  indicate 
that  the  walk  continues  in  that  direction  toward  the  front  door. 
After  we  pass  the  retinispora  sentinels  we  make  a  turn,  and  an¬ 
other  five  steps  brings  us  up  to  the  house  level.  This  turn  and 
the  shrubbery  around  it  hide  one  flight  of  steps  from  the  other, 
and  the  level  piece  of  ground  between  breaks  into  two  short 
flights  what  might  have  been  one  long,  tiresome  as  well  as  tiring 
flight  of  steps.  Once  on  the  house  level,  the  walk  runs  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  house. 

Not  only  is  this  arrangement  of  the  walk  direct  and  attractive 
in  itself,  but  it  makes  possible  a  considerable  space  of  unbroken 
lawn  between  the  walk  and  the  east  fence. 

The  solution  seems  so  simple  and  appropriate  that  all  the  care, 
labor  and  study  put  into  the  planning  for  grading,  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  wall  work  and  steps  is  entirely  lost  from  mind.  It  should 
be  so.  All  study  should  be  hidden  behind  seemingly  unstudied 
naturalness.  Such  fundamentals,  to  which  the  planting — so  im¬ 
portant  in  itself — is  added  as  a  decorative  feature,  display  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  landscape  architect  and  show  the  practicability  of 
employing  him. 

The  path  is  laid  in  brick.  Brick  pavements  have  a  permanent 
decorative  quality  and  a  warm  color  of  special  value  in  the  win¬ 
ter  effectiveness  of  a  garden. 


At  the  end  of  the  path  stands 
a  maple  tree — a  piece  of  rare 
good  luck  to  have  it  in  just  that 
position.  Such  a  beautifully 
shaped  old  tree  has  a  way  of  im¬ 
parting  some  of  its  own  dignity 
and  distinction  to  the  house  and 
grounds  near  it.  Its  depth  of 
shadow  lends  an  indescribable 
charm,  beside  providing  a  strong 
contrast  of  shade  to  the  sunny 
lawn. 

The  house  is  well  orientated 
in  relation  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  grounds.  It  faces  east 
upon  the  lawn.  On  the  south 
side  is  the  living-porch  facing 
the  garden ;  on  the  north  side, 
the  kitchen,  and  cellar  doors 
open  on  a  lattice-screened  and 
brick-paved  enclosure  used  both 
as  laundry  yard  and  service 
court.  A  path,  which  joins  at 
right  angles  to  the  path  along 
the  front  of  the  bouse,  connects 
this  court  with  the  roadway. 

I  his  Service  path  is  bordered  On  the  plan  the  relation  of  the  path  to 
by  heavy  and  continuous  masses  the  rest  of  the  properly  is  clearly  shown 
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of  shrubbery  composed  of 
groups  of  forsythia,  lilacs  and 
rhododendrons.  The  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  find  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  shade  of  the 
maple  tree.  Next  to  them  are 
the  lilacs,  their  heavy,  plain 
leaves  harmonizing  excep¬ 
tionally  well  in  color  and 
texture  with  the  rhododen¬ 
dron  foliage,  which  is  difficult 
to  combine  with  deciduous 
shrubs.  Forsythia  foliage,  as 
well  as  that  of  lilacs,  retains 
its  good,  deep  green  late  into 
the  fall.  Together  they  give 
three  monthly  periods  of 
bloom,  in  April,  May  and 
June.  The  arching  branches 
of  the  forsythia  mould  this 
shrubbery  with  the  climbing 
Lady  Gay  roses  on  tbe  east 
fence.  In  front  of  the  roses 
are  peonies.  These  two  give 
two  long  periods  of  bloom. 
Peonies  need  isolation  from 
other  flowers  for  complete  de¬ 
velopment,  and  are  as  val¬ 
uable  as  a  shrub  in  foliage 
effectiveness. 

Next  to  the  roses  are  pop¬ 
lars  for  height  accent ;  then 
come  groups  of  lilacs,  Deutzia 
lemoirei  and  Spiraea  van 
Houttei.  Ranged  along  the 


It  is  remarkable  how  large  a 


small  lawn  will  look  if  the  planting  is  confined, 
here,  to  the  boundaries 


as 


fence,  these  groups  balance 
the  shrubs  on  the  other  side 
of  the  roses  in  effect  of  height 
and  in  succession  of  spring 
bloom. 

This  unbroken  but  irregu¬ 
lar  border  hides  the  house 
from  the  street  except  where 
glimpses  of  doorway  or 
arched  window  are  seen 
through  the  branches.  It 
gives  a  delightful  informality 
to  the  grounds  which  charac¬ 
terizes  so  many  of  the  older 
and  larger  Brookline  places. 
Together  with  the  shrubbery 
along  the  house  it  makes  a 
complete  frame  for  the  lawn. 

Andromeda  doribnnda  was 
planted  along  the  house  under 
the  windows.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  the  dwarf 
evergreen  shrubs.  The  buds 
of  its  white  flowers  have  a 
curious  way  of  appearing  all 
winter  long  as  if  they  were 
just  ready  to  burst  into  bloom, 
which  helps  to  enliven  the 
garden  during  the  winter 
months.  What  happened  to 
these  plants  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  unfortunate  placing  of 
box  bushes  spoils  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  border.  The 

( Continued  on  page  190) 
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The  brick  wall  surmounted  by  the  white  picket  fence  is  both  practical  and  decorative, 
and  adjusts  the  nice  balance  between  garden  privacy  and  the  man  outside 


In  order  that  the  front  of  the  house  be  not  shut  in  and  the  lawn  be  given  a  free,  open 
feeling,  climbing  roses  are  planted  along  part  of  the  fence 


Chicks  a  few  hours  after  hatching  ready  for  their  first  meal 


IF  it  were  not  for  incubators,  someone  has  said,  we  should  be 
paying  fifty  cents  apiece  for  eggs,  instead  of  fifty  cents  a 
dozen.  It  is  a  fact,  at  any  rate,  that  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  the  poultry  industry  which  the  past  few  years  has  seen  has 
been  made  possible  in  large  measure  by  the  perfection  of  the 
modern  hatching  machine.  Xot  that  these  machines  are  really 
perfect:  far  from  it.  Yet  the  best  of  them  are  remarkably  effi¬ 
cient,  even  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  And  it  does  not  pay  to 
buy  a  second-rate  incubator  at  any  price.  Price  is  not  always 
the  gauge,  however.  There  are  some  very  good  machines  at  a 
moderate  price.  In  most  States  it  is  possible  to  get  reliable 
advice  on  the  subject  by  applying  to  the  State 
experiment  station,  where  tests  of  the  different 
machines  are  constantly  being  made. 

One  may  buy  an  incubator  with  a  capacity 
of  but  fifty  eggs,  or  one  which  will  care  for 
many  thousands.  Much  depends  upon  the 
number  of  eggs  available  at  one  time.  If  it 
is  possible  for  the  amateur  to  get  out  all  of  his 
chickens  in  one  lot.  he  will  find  it  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  for  much  extra  work  is  involved  when 
it  is  necessary  to  care  for  several  broods  -  of 
chicks  of  different  ages.  And  yet  that  may 
not  be  possible  with  a  small  flock,  for  eggs 
which  are  to  be  incubated  should  not  be  kept 
over  ten  days.  If  his  flock  is  a  large  one, 
even  the  amateur  may  be  justified  in  installing 
a  large,  sectional  machine,  possibly  one  heated  by  a  small  coal 
stove.  In  most  localities  he  can  make  it  pay  for  itself  by  hatching 
eggs  for  other  people  or  by  selling  day-old  chicks. 

With  a  large  machine,  an  incubator  house  or  cellar  will  be 
needed,  but  the  average  amateur  will  purchase  a  machine  which 
can  be  accommodated  in  his  house  cellar.  Such  a  cellar  usually 
serves  very  well  if  it  is  properly  ventilated  and  the  air  not  too 
dry.  It  is  very  important  to  have  an  abundance  of  pure  air,  and 
many  poultry  keepers  substitute  a  frame  covered  with  muslin 
for  one  of  the  windows. 

One  point  not  to  be  overlooked  has  to  do  with  insurance.  If 
something  goes  wroyg  and  your  house  burns  down  you  will  get 
no  insurance  unless  a  clause  covering  the  use  of  an  incubator  has 
been  written  into  your  policy.  It  is  true  that  the  danger  is  very 
slight,  and  yet  it  is  advisable  to  take  no  chances,  especiallv  as  the 
cost  is  negligible.  With  some  types  the  insurance,  charge  is  ten 
cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars ;  with  others,  twenty-five  cents. 
The  charge  is  always  less  for  machines  which  bear  the  label  of 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc.,  showing  that  they  have 
been  passed  by  the  experts  of  the  insurance  companies.  Some¬ 
times  a  flat  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  vear  is  made,  if  certain  conditions 
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are  complied  with  and  the  insurance  offices  are  satisfied. 

It  is  not  wise  to  stand  the  incubator  close  to  a  door  which  is 
often  opened,  or  where  sunlight  will  fall  upon  it.  Sometimes 
close  proximity  to  a  stone  wall  will  keep  one  end  cooler  than  the 
other.  Stand  the  machine  perfectly  level,  or  the  heat  will  not  be 
evenly  distributed  ;  and  have  it  so  placed  that  the  thermometer 
may  be  read  easily  at  any  time.  In  order  to  maintain  an  even 
temperature  from  the  first,  the  incubator  should  always  be  started 
several  hours  before  the  eggs  are  placed  within  it.  The  machine 
is  not  ready  for  use  until  the  thermometer  can  be  kept  at  exactly 
103  degrees.  It  is  true  that  the  mercury  will  drop  low  in  the 
tube  immediately  after  the  eggs  are  put  into  the  machine,  but,  as 
the  eggs  become  warmed  it  will  return  to  103,  although  perhaps 
not  for  half  a  day.  This  delay  need  not  be  a  source  of  worry. 

Many,  hatches  have  been  lost  because  of  im¬ 
perfect  thermometers.  Curiously  enough,  too, 
when  a  thermometer  goes  wrong  it  is  likely  to 
be  at  a  point  between  100  and  105  degrees. 
It  is  only  a  wise  precaution  to  have  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  to  be  used  first  compared  with 
the  clinical  thermometer  of  a  physician. 

The  eggs  must  be  considered,  also.  Eggs 
for  hatching  should  be  smooth,  regular,  of 
average  size  and  strong-  of  shell.  It  has  been 
said  that  they  should  not  be  over  ten  days  old, 
yet  eggs  which  come  from  special  hens  or 
fancy  stock  may  be  set  when  two,  or  even 
three,  weeks  old,  with  an  expectation  of  get¬ 
ting  a  satisfactory  number  of  chicks.  Do  not 
put  brown-shelled  and  white-shelled  eggs  m 
the  same  machine,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  latter  will  hatch  first. 
Fresh  eggs  usually  hatch  earlier  than  those  that  have  been  kept  a 
long  time,  and  when  a  high  temperature  is  maintained,  hatching 
begins  quicker  than  if  it  is  run  low.  All  these  factors  tend  to 
cause  a  little  departure  from  the  period  of  twenty-one  days  com¬ 
monly  given  as  the  length  of  time  required  for  hatching  hens' 
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Some  thermometers  are  made  to  touch  the  eggs,  while  others 
hang  above  them.  The  latter  are  preferable,  for  there  may  be 
something  abnormal  about  the  egg  on  which  an  instrument  rests, 
resulting  in  a  misleading  reading.  With  a  hanging  thermometer 
the  usual  plan  is  to  keep  it  at  exactly  103  throughout  the  hatch, 
except  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  104  or  105  while  the 
chicks  are  breaking  out  of  their  prisons.  When  the  contact  type 
of  thermometer  is  in  use  it  ife  better  to  have  the  mercury  register 
101  degrees  the  first  week,  102  the  second  and  103  the  third. 

After  the  eggs  are  in  their  chamber  they  need  not  be  touched 
for  three  days,  but  the  lamp  must  be  filled  and  trimmed  daily.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  regular  hour  for  this  work,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  overlooking  it.  Practically  the  only  danger  which 
comes  from  the  use  of  an  incubator  is  the  result  of  lamp  neglect. 


The  air  space  in  an  egg  should  increase 
according  to  the  scale  shown  here 
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The  best  way  to  trim  the  wick 
is  to  rub  off  the  charred  part 
with  a  match  or  a  cloth.  A  new 
wick  should  he  used  for  every 
hatch. 

From  the  third  day  and  until 
the  eighteenth  the  eggs  must  be 
turned  daily,  and  preferably 
twice — night  and  morning.  If 
this  is  not  done  there  is  danger 
that  the  germ  will  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  shell,  stick  there 
and  drv  out.  Turning  does  not 
mean  that  the  position  of  the 
eggs  must  be  directly  reversed, 
but  that  it  be  changed  somewhat. 
In  general,  they  are  rolled 
around  in  the  tray  with  the 
hand.  At  the  same  time  see  that 
the  eggs  are  so  shifted  about 
that  they  will  have  relatively 
different  positions  on  the  tray. 
Then,  if  there  happens  to  he  a 
variation  of  temperature  in  the 
egg  chamber,  all  the  eggs  will 
develop  alike.  . 

While  the  eggs  are  out  of  the 
machine  for  turning  they  may 
also  be  cooled.  It  is  probable 
that  fair  hatches  can  be  obtained 
without  cooling  the  eggs  at  all, 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  pretty  well- 
established  fact  that  stronger 
arid  better  chicks  are  obtained 
when  cooling  is  practiced.  If 
the  methods  followed  by  mother 
hen  are  to  he  considered  any 
criterion,  both  cooling  and  turn¬ 
ing  are  important.  Cooling  tends 
to  offset  lack  of  ventilation  and 
over-much  heat  in  the  machine. 
If  by  any  mischance  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  incubator  should 
run  several  degrees  higher  than 
it  ought  to  run,  the  damage 
which  otherwise  might  resnlt 
may  often  be  avoided  by  re¬ 
moving  the  eggs  and  cooling 
them  for  an  unusually  long  time. 

Under  normal  conditions,  five 
minutes  are  enough  to  cool  the 
eggs  at  first,  but  the  length  of 
time  may  be  extended  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour'  yvhen  the 
three  weeks  are  nearly  over. 
Two  rules  may  be  of  some 
value :  return  the  eggs  as  soon 
as  they  feel  cool  when  touched  to 
the  cheek,  and  return  them  to 
the  machine  as  soon  as  the  mer¬ 
cury  has  dropped  to  the  85-de- 
gree  mark.  Although  the  eggs 
may  be  turned  twice  a  day,  once 
is  long  enough  to  cool  them,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  time  required  for 
the  turning  process.  Probably  it 
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For  the  amateur  an  incubator  capable  of  holding  seventy  eggs  will  suffice. 
This  type  heated  by  an  oil  lamp  is  simple  of  construction  and  easily  handled 


Between  the  third  and  eighteenth  days  the  eggs  must  be  turned  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  Roll  them  about  gently  on  the  tray  so  that  each  will  develop  thoroughly 


Test  the  eggs  by  placing  them  between  the  eye  and  a  strong  light.  An  infertile 
egg  will  appear  clear,  a  dark  spot,  with  radiating  red  veins,  indicates  life 


is  needless  to  say  that  the  door 
of  the  incubator  should  be  kept 
closed  while  the  eggs  are  being 
cooled. 

There  is  no  occasion  for 
alarm  if  the  operator  happens  to 
forget  the  eggs  and  leave  them 
out  of  the  machine  for  an  hour 
or  more,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  hatch.  There 
is  lots  of  life  in  a  partly  formed 
chick,  and  the  egg  may  become 
thoroughly  cold  without  doing 
serious  harm,  if  a  little  extra 
heat  is  given  afterwards. 

When  the  eighteenth  day  ar¬ 
rives,  the  eggs  should  be  cooled 
and  turned  for  the  last  time. 
Under  normal  conditions,  with 
brown  eggs  in  the  machine,  all 
the  chickens  should  be  out  of 
their  shells  by  the  end  of  the 
twenty-first  day.  Chicks  in  white 
eggshells  may  emerge  eighteen 
hours  or  more  earlier. 

As  a  rule,  the  machine  will  do 
its  best  work  if  the  door  of  the 
egg  chamber  is  not  opened  after 
the  eggs  have  been  pipped  until 
all  the  chickens  are  out  of  their 
shells.  There  may  be  a  great 
temptation  to  help  some  of  the 
struggling  youngsters ;  in  fact, 
the  novice  is  pretty  certain  to 
feel  that  he  is  not  doing  his  duty 
unless  he  aids  the  more  back¬ 
ward  chicks  in  escaping  from 
their  cells.  Experience  shows, 
however,  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
Unless  a  chicken  is  strong 
enough  to  get  out  of  its  shell  un¬ 
assisted  it  is  not  worth  raising, 
and  if  the  machine  has  been  run 
properly,  with  an  abundance  of 
moisture,  the  chicks  will  fairly 
pop  out  of  their  shells,  breaking 
in  a  ring  around  the  middle.  This 
is  the  desirable  procedure ;  in 
point  of  fact,  many  hatches  drag 
through  several  hours,  often  a 
whole  day  and  longer. 

When  ducklings  are  hatching 
it  mav  be  worth  while  giving 
them  a  certain  amount  of  assist¬ 
ance.  The  shells  are  very  tough, 
and  ducklings  which  I  have 
helped  into  the  world  have 
seemed  just  as  strong  and  lively 
after  a  few  days  as  those  which 
required  no  assistance.  With 
chickens,  though,  it  is  better  to 
keep  the  door  closed  until  the 
hatch  is  over,  although  if  the 
air  inside  seems  very  dry  and 
the  ventilation  poor,  the  door 
may  be  kept  open  a  crack  by  the 
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insertion  of  a  match,  which  will  at  all  times  afford  sufficient  air. 

If  the  incubator  stands  in  a  light  spot,  it  is  well  to  cover  the 
glass  with  a  dark  cloth  at  hatching  time.  Otherwise  the  young¬ 
sters  will  crowd  to  the  front  and  fall  down  into  the  nursery  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  dry.  The 
temperature  in  the  nursery 
may  be  just  right  for  a 
chicken  that  is  perfectly  dry 
and  moving  around,  but  un¬ 
comfortably  cool  for  a  wet 
chick  that  has  scarcely  found 
its  feet. 

Twenty-four  hours  is  none 
too  long  to  leave  the  chickens 
in  the  incubator  after  they  are 
out  of  their  shells,  but  many 
poultry  keepers  open  the  door 
a  little  without  changing  the 
lamp,  by  which  means  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellows  are  gradually  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  shift  from  in¬ 
cubator  to  brooder.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  in  any  case,  to  take 
out  the  egg  tray  with  its  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  shells,  leaving 
the  chicks  in  the  nursery.  If 
there  is  no  nursery,  the  shells 
may  be  removed  and  the  tray 
left. 

With  a  successful  hatch,  almost  every  egg  in  the  machine  on 
the  eighteenth  day  should  produce  a  chicken.  There  will  be 
fewer  eggs  on  that  date,  however,  than  when  the  incubator  was 
filled,  for  some,  and  perhaps  many,  of  them  will  have  been  tested 
out.  This  testing 
of  the  eggs  is 
found  b  y  the 
amateur  to  be  one 
of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  features 
connected  w  i  t  h 
hatching  chickens 
with  a  wooden 
hen.  It  offers  a 
peep  into  some  of 
N  a  t  u  r  e’s  mys¬ 
teries  and  helps 
the  operator  to 
realize  the  won¬ 
derful  transition 
going  on  quietly 
within  each  little 
shell.  If  the  eggs 
have  white  shells 
the  first  test  may 
be  made  on  the 
fifth  day,  but 
with  hr  o-w  in- 
shelled  eggs  it  is 
better  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  seventh 
day,  as  they  are 
less  transparent. 

Testing  is  done 

by  placing  eggs  between  the  eye  and  a  strong  light  and  excluding 
all  other  light.  The  kind  of  tester  which  comes  with  the  average 
incubator  is  an  elongated  tube  large  enough  at  one  end  to  cover 
both  eyes  and  narrowing  at  the  other  end  to  an  opening  slightly 


smaller  than  an  egg.  The  eggs  are  placed  one  by  one  in  front 
of  the  tube  and  close  to  a  fairly  strong  light.  An  infertile  egg 
will  appear  perfectly  clear,  like  any  fresh  egg.  If  the  egg  con¬ 
tains  a  living  chick  there  will  be  a  small,  dark  spot  and  little  red 

blood  vessels  or  veins  radiat¬ 
ing  from  it.  A  black  spot 
without  the  veins  indicates 
that  the  egg  was  fertile,  but 
that  the  germ  has  died.  An 
egg  in  which  the  contents  are 
loose  and  mixed  together  is 
addled.  An  egg  like  the  latter 
is  more  likely  to  be  found 
when  hatching  duck  eggs  than 
when  eggs  from  hens  are  be¬ 
ing  incubated. 

It  is  customary  to  make  a 
second  test  a  week  after  the 
first,  as  there  may  be  more 
eggs  with  dead  germs  in  them. 
All  the  clear  eggs  tested  out 
on  the  fifth  or  seventh  day 
may  be  saved  and  boiled  for 
the  young  chickens.  They 
are  often  used  by  bakers  and 
sometimes  are  sold  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  markets.  Of  course,  they 
cannot  be  considered  fresh, 
but  neither  can  they  be  classed 
as  bad.  An  infertile  egg  never  becomes  really  rotten. 

The  amateur  sometimes  finds  it  an  excellent  plan  to  set  several 
hens  at  the  time  he  starts  his  incubator.  Then,  when  the  infer¬ 
tile  eggs  have  been  tested  out  of  the  machine,  they  are  replaced 

with  those  from 
under  the  hens, 
after  the  latter 
eggs  have  also 
been  tested.  In 
this  manner  it  is 
possible  to  bring 
out  a  much  larger 
number  of  chicks. 
And  it  mav  be 
said  in  passing 
that  it  always 
pays  to  test  the 
eggs  when  hens 
are  b  e  i  n  g  de¬ 
pended  upon,  as 
well  as  when  an 
incubator  is  in 
use.  The  h  e  n 
doesn't  mind,  and 
the  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  bad  egg 
broken  in  the 
nest  is  avoided. 
Also,  if  several 
hens  are  set  at 
the  same  time, 
some  of  them  can 
be  liberated  when 
the  infertile  eggs 
are  tested  out,  as  fewer  birds  will  be  required  to  cover  the  eggs 
that  remain,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  exceptionally  fertile  eggs. 
When  a  considerable  number  of  eggs  is  to  be  incubated  a  more 
( Continued  on  page  197) 


Cn  a  large  place  an  incubator  cellar  will  be  found  more  practical,  centering  the  work 
in  one  place  and  avoiding  the  possibility  of  a  fire  in  the  house 


Care  should  be  taken  that  the  incubator  be  placed  away  from  a  stone  wall  and  on  a  level,  otherwise  the  heat  will 
be  unevenly  distributed  and  the  growth  of  the  chicks  retarded 


Permanent  coldframes  made  of  cement  are  advisable  for  both  the  large  place  and  the  small 


PERENNIAL  USES  FOR  SASH— TRANSPLANTING  SEEDLINGS-  THE  LOOKOUT  FOR  PESTS 

D.  R.  E  d  s  o  n 


Photographs  by  R.  S.  Lemmon 


TEIE  first  part  of  March  may  offer  a  breathing  spell  if  you 
have  your  hotbeds  made  and  your  coldframes  in  shape. 
But  before  you  sit  down  and  fold  your  hands,  check  .up  all  the 
things  that  have  been  mentioned  in  these 
articles  during  the  last  two  months.  See  if 
you  have  made  every  possible  preparation 
for  the  rush  that  is  sure  to  come  with  the 
arrival  of  spring. 

One  thing,  however,  cannot  be  neglected 
even  for  a  single  day — the  hotbed.  After 
every  snow  the  sash  should  be  cleaned  off 
unless,  as  seldom  happens  at  this  time  of 


windy,  ventilation  should  be  given.  As  the  sash  may  be  lifted 
at  either  end  or  at  either  side,  air  can  always  be  let  in  in  such  a 
way  that  the  wind  will  not  blow  directly  through  the  opening, 
which  might  chill  the  plants  enough  to  in¬ 
jure  them,  or,  if  the  wind  happened  to  be 
strong,  tip  a  sash  over  and  give  you  a  lot  of 
repairing  to  do. 

The  height  to  which  the  sash  may  be 
raised  will  depend  upon  the  temperature, 
the  wind  and  the  condition  of  the  plants  for 
which  you  are  caring.  For  this  purpose 
make  as  many  notched  sticks  about  18 


Give  the  pot-bound  plants  a  new  lease  on  life — a  larger 
pot  affords  more  room  for  their  roots 


the  year,  exceeding¬ 
ly  cold  weather  en¬ 
sues,  when  it  may 
be  left  on  for  a  day 
or  two  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the 
cold.  On  bright 

Before  transplanting  seedlings,  firm  the  earth  gently  about  days,  unless  they  be 
them  with  the  fingers  Very  C  O  1  d  and 


inches  long  as  you 
have  sash,  which 
will  hold  the  sash  in 
any  position  desired. 

If  you  have  left  the 
mats  on  at  night  and 
a  rain  comes,  be 

Sure  to  hang  them  Lift  the  seedlings  out  on  a  small  slab  of  wood,  which  also 
Up  where  they  can  serves  as  miniature  trowel 
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dry  out  thoroughly 
the  next  day.  When 
pulled  off  and 
thrown  in  a  heap 
they  will  probably  be 
frozen  stiff  the  next 
time  you  may  want 
to  use  them. 


first  part  of  this 
month.  So  soon  as 
the  second  or  third 
true  leaves  begin  to 
show  they  will  be 
large  enough  to 
handle  conveniently. 
If  vou  intend  to 


Until  the  days  grow  warmer,  care  must  be  exercised 
in  watering  the  cold  frames 


So  soon  as  the  soil  in  the  frames  is  ready  to  work,  it 
should  be  made  rich  and  mellow 


Find  the  time  some  Saturday  this  month 
to  get  stakes  and  boards,  and  put  up  a 
coldframe  to  which  you  can  transfer  any 
sash  you  may  need  through  the  season  in 
their  present  position.  As  the  warmer 
weather  comes  you  will  have  no  further 
use  for  the  sash  which  have  been  over  the 
frames  that  were  set  out  to  lettuce, 
radishes,  carrots  and  beets,  or  any  in 
which  hardy  plants,  such  as  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  beets  or  lettuce,  may  be  growing, 
if  you  have  not  put  them  in  flats.  Instead 
of  simply  putting  the  glass  sash  from 
these  frames  aside,  you  should  have  a 
frame  ready  where  they  may  be  used  a  second  time  over  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons,  beans  and  similar  things.  For  this  use,  the  glass 
sash  may  be  bought  a  couple  of  weeks  sooner.  Make  some 
frames  the  same  size  as  the  sash  and  cover  them  with  plant-pro¬ 
tecting  cloth,  which  costs  only  about  thirtv  cents  for  enough  to 
cover  each  frame. 

During  March,  about  four  weeks  after  the  seeds  of  beets, 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  cauliflower  have  been  put  in,  the  tender 
things  such  as  tomatoes,  eggplant  and  peppers,  should  be  started. 
There  is  little  danger  of  getting  the  temperature  too  high  until 
they  are  well  up!  At  night,  70  degrees  will  not  be  too  much  if 
you  have  a  place  where  they  can  be 
kept  as  warm  as  that,  and  during  the 
day,  10  or  15  degrees  higher  may  be 
given  without  getting  it  too  warm.  In 
such  a  temperature,  of  course,  the  soil 
tends  to  dry  out  very  rapidly,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  flats ;  and  as  the  weather 
also  is  much  brighter  than  it  was  a 
month  ago,  you  will  have  to  be  careful 
to  see  that  the  soil  never  gets  dried 
out.  It  may  prove  fatal  to  the  sprout¬ 
ing  seeds.  And  it  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
early  seeds  to  have  a  very  light,  fine 
soil  to  plant  them  in ;  it  can  hardly  be 
made  too  light  and  dusty. 

I  ’lants  will  be  growing  much  more 
rapidly  now  than  when  they  first  came 
up,  and  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
let  the  little  seedlings  wait  too  long- 
before  transplanting.  All  those  sown 
last  month  should  be  transplanted  the 


transplant  them  directly  into  the 
frame,  there  to  grow  until  ready  to 
set  into  the  garden,  the  soil 
should  be  enriched  with  old. 
well-rotted  manure  and  bone 
flour.  Usually  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  to  handle  them  in 
flats,  which  should  be  at 
least  three  inches  deep. 
Put  a  layer  of  finely  pul¬ 
verized  manure  in  the 
bottom  of  each,  from  a 
half  to  an  inch  thick,  and 
cover  this  with  a  soil 
which  is  clayey  enough  to  have  a  tendency  to  be  sticky ;  add 
some  sand,  and,  if  necessary,  some  leaf  mould  and  chip  dirt,  but 
usually  these  will  not  be  required,  especially  for  the  early  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  always  best  to  do  the  transplanting  out  of  the 
direct  sunshine,  and  if  it  must  be  done  in  the  open  frame,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  not  to  do  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day  should  it  happen  to  be 
very  sunny.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  give  the  flats  a  thorough 
watering  the  day  before  you  transplant.  Immediately  after 
transplanting  give  them  a  watering  with  a  fine  spray  (not  apply¬ 
ing  very  much,  however,  if  the  soil  was  watered  the  day  before), 
and  keep  them  in  some  place  out  of  the  sun  or  covered  over  with 

newspapers  during  the  warmer  hours 
for  the  few  days  following.  Should 
conditions  of  soil  and  temperature  be 
right,  the  roots  will  take  hold  and  es¬ 


tablish  themselves  very  quickly  in 
their  new  surroundings. 

In  transplanting,  the  plants  should 
be  put  about  two  inches  apart  each 
way.  Thev  can  be  put  a  little  closer 
and  still  make  very  good  plants,  but 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  crowding 
them.  A  dozen  good  plants  will  yield 
more,  and  yield  it  sooner,  than  twenty- 
five  poor  ones. 

What  has  been  said  about  giving 
fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it  to  the  crops 
planted  in  the  frames  applies  equally 
well  to  the  transplanted  seedlings. 
Those  that  begin  to  run  up  tall  and 
spindling,  or  the  leaves  of  which  look 

Keep  an  eye  open  for  aphis;  a  few  days’  neglect  and  they  will  light-colored  usually  need  ail'.  If 
be  beyond  control.  Use  tobacco  dust  or  a  strong  nicotine  spray  ( Continued  Oil  pCICJC  187) 


The  deeper  you  dig  the  garden,  the  better;  but  whether  you  dig  with 
wheel-hoe  or  with  a  spade,  digging  is  no  slouch  job 
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Though  a  few  trees  had  to  be  destroyed  and  some  transplanted,  an  old-fashioned  setting,  perfect  for  such 

was  created 


house. 


The  Residence  of  Mrs.  Allen 
J.  Smith ,  Radnor ,  Pa. 


FOR  the  establishment  of  her  resi¬ 
dence  the  owner  selected  a 
property  among  the  rolling  hills  of 
Radnor,  and  chose  the  orchard  of  an 
old  farm  for  the  setting  of  the  house. 
While  this  cost  the  destruction  of  a 
few  trees  and  the  transplanting  of 
others,  the  spoliation  was  repaid  when 
the  house  was  finished,  for,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  foliage,  it  immediately 
took  on  a  comfortable,  old-fashioned 
look. 

Furthermore,  near  the  orchard  ran 
the  entrance  road  to  the  old  farm 
house,  lined  on  each  side  with  old 
trees  whose  leaves  and  branches  met 
far  overhead.  The  road  continued  past 
the  boundary  of  the  present  property, 
but.  by  removing  one  tree,  this  road 
was  diverted  to  serve  the  present 


Leading  off  the  dining-room,  which  is  comfortably  formal,  is  a  sunny  breakfast  porch,  curtained  and 

glazed  in  winter 


The  long-paneled  vestibule  hall  opens  vistas  on  the  living-room 
with  its  sun  porch  beyond 


^hth  a  pent  roof  above  and  trellises  on  either  side,  flanked  by  the  little  casements,  the  entrance  has  an 
air  at  once  strikingly  individual  and  invitingly  formal 


house  and  garage.  Its  one-time  direction  is 
now  gone,  but,  with  only  a  new  roadbed  and 
top  coating,  the  present  approach  has  all  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  road  beneath  the  old 
trees. 

The  problem  of  compromising  the  various 
demands  of  orientation,  view  and  practicality 
in  designing  the  house  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 


A 


generous  dressing-room  completing  the  mistress’  suite  is 
one  of  the  developments  of  the  second  floor  plan 
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Walter  T.  Karcher  &  Living¬ 
ston  Smith,  architects 


mum,  for  in  this  case  it  largely  solved 
itself.  The  high  road  runs  practical¬ 
ly  north  and  south,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  house  naturally  parallels  the 
road,  while  the  living-room  porch, 
which  faces  the  view,  has  a  full  south¬ 
ern  exposure.  With  no  straining,  the 
dining  -  room  and  breakfast  porch 
could  be  placed  in  the  right  location 
to  receive  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
living-room  and  the  living-porch  to 
receive  the  sun  all  day  long.  It  is 
rarely  that  all  these  demands  are  met. 

The  long,  paneled  vestibule  hall 
opens  vistas  on  the  living-room  with 
its  sun  porch  beyond  ;  on  the  dining¬ 
room  with  its  cozy  little  breakfast 
porch ;  and  in  turn  on  the  stair  hall 
and  rear  entrance.  It  makes  a  com- 


In  (he  library  the  mellow  mahogany  gives  a  warm  background  for  (he  books.  Indirect  lighting  is  used  for  the  general 

illumination 


The  living-room,  which  extends  the  entire  width  of  the  house,  and 
the  porch  receive  the  sun  all  day,  a  demand  well  met 


The  wall  tying  up  the  house  to  the  garage  gives  the  group  a  one-unit  appearance  and  lends  greater 

privacy  to  the  rear  of  the  house 


fortable  introduction  or  farewell  to  the  house. 

The  living-room  takes  the  full  width  of  the 
house,  and  beneath  it  is  the  billiard  room, 
reached  by  a  stair  from  tbe  ball. 

Tbe  den  or  library  is  purposely  sequestered. 
One  never  “stumbles  into  it."  The  mellow 
mahogany  red  gives  a  warm  background  for 
the  books,  and  the  atmosphere  is  inviting. 


There  are  plenty  of  closets  on  every  floor,  but  the  big  store¬ 
room  in  the  attic  is  an  achievement 


Consistent  decorations  in  the  living-room  create  a  distinct  atmosphere,  at  once  rich  and  restrained,  the 
heavy  hangings  relieving  the  whiteness  of  the  woodwork  and  the  walls 


INSIDE  THE 
HOUSE 

Timely  Suggestions  and 
Answers  to  Correspondents 


A  Practical  Flower  Box 

HE  reason  why  many  people  fail 
with  their  flowers  inside  the  house, 
and  even  in  window  boxes,  is  because  the 
plants  are  not  set  in  a  receptacle  that  per¬ 
mits  sufficient  watering  and  proper  drain¬ 
age.  Either  they  overwater  and  the  soil 
becomes  soggy,  which  leads  to  rotting  of 
the  roots,  loss  of  plant  food  and  conse¬ 
quent  poor  health  for  the  plants :  or  else 
they  underwater  and  the  plants  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  moisture.  The  most 
practical  plan  is  to  feed  the  water  into  the 
bottom  of  the  box  so  that  the  roots  can 
absorb  as  much  moisture  as  they  need  and 
not  be  floated  in  a  soggy  soil,  for  roots  are 
like  the  horse  that  you  lead  to  the  trough — 
they’ll  drink  their  fill  and  that's  all. 

There  is  being  shown  a  box  that  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  greenhouse  on  a  small 
scale.  It  has  a  patented  bottom  which 
gives  the  plants  perfect  drainage,  and  at 
the  same  time  does  not  leak.  The  water 
receptacle  runs  full  length  of  the  box  and 
gives  the  roots  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean 
water.  It  is  made  of  galvanized  steel, 
enamel  dark  green  on  outside,  and  will  last 
for  many  years. 

It  can  be  set  on  the  window-sill  inside 
or  hung  from  the  window  on  outside,  or 
fastened  to  rail  on  any  part  of  the  piazza. 
It  gives  the  perfect  drainage  so  necessary 
for  the  growing  of  plants,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  not  leak  or  drip  and  damage  the 
woodwork. 

The  Care  of  Curtains 

1TH  spring  cleaning  comes  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  the  cur¬ 
tains  and  draperies  that  have  done  service 
through  the  winter  months  and  must  be. 
made  ready  to  store  away  until  they  are 
needed  again  in  the  fall.  All  draperies 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  be¬ 
ing  put  away  for  the  summer,  for  dirt  and 
dust  will  rot  even  the  strongest  material 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  any  length 
of  time.  There  are  several  easy  ways  to 
clean  the  most  delicate  curtains,  but  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  washing 
white  ones  is  to  place  them  in  a  bag  made 
of  cheese  cloth  or  mosquito  netting.  Let 
them  soak  in  warm,  “sudsy”  water  made 
with  a  pure,  white  soap  for  about  thirty 
minutes ;  apply  more  Swap  and  rub  the 


bag  and  its  contents  gently  through  the 
hands.  Rinse  in  clear,  warm  water  and 
again  in  cold  water  to  which  a  little  bluing 
has  been  added.  Squeeze  the  water  out 
with  your  hands ;  do  not  wring.  Lacking 
a  curtain  frame,  lay  a  clean  sheet  on  the 
floor  and  stretch  the  curtains  on  it,  pin¬ 
ning  them  at  frequent  intervals  along  the 
edge.  Take  care  to  pull  the  lace  edges,  if 
they  have  them,  out  smooth,  and  pin  them 
securely  to  the  sheet.  When  the  curtains 
are  dry  they  will  look  like  new. 

Heavy  draperies  should  be  hung  on  the 
line  on  a  windy  day  and  beaten  as  you 
would  a  carpet,  but  not  so  hard.  When 
the  loose  dust  is  out  they  can  be  laid  on 
the  grass  and  the  spots  removed  by  scrub¬ 
bing  them  with  gasoline  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  soap  powder  has  been  added. 
If  they  are  badly  soiled,  wash  them  in 
gasoline  and  soap  powder,  rinse  in  clean 
gasoline  and  dry  in  the  open  air.  Sprinkle 
powdered  camphor  balls  between  the  folds 
of  heavy  draperies  when  packing  them 
away  for  the  summer,  and  wrap  them  in 
newspaper  to  avoid  any  danger  of  moths. 
It  is  said  that  blotting  paper  wet  with  oil 
of  lavender  is  an  excellent  preventive  of 
.moths.  If  this  is  used  it  will  impart  a  de¬ 
lightful  perfume  that  will  prove  very 
pleasing  when  the  curtains  are  called  into 
service  once  more. 


Decorated  tin  sconces,  reproductions  of  a  Colonial 
pattern  prove  both  serviceable  and  ornamental 


A  Revival  of  Sconces 
HERE  are  many  occasions  when  the 
country  dweller  who  cannot  avail 
herself  of  the  conveniences  of  gas  or  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  wishes  for  suitable  wall 
brackets  that  are  at  once  decorative,  sim¬ 
ple  and  serviceable.  For  such  needs  come 
reproductions  of  Colonial  tin  sconces, 
shown  in  illustration  here. 

They  consist  of  an  oblong  back  that  acts 
as  a  reflector  and  shields  from  the  slight 
draught ;  a  semi-circular  base  with  a  sock¬ 
et  for  the  candle ;  and  above,  a  flange  bent 
over  at  a  slight  angle  to  reflect  the  light 
further.  All  the  edges  are  turned  to  a 
seam  over  heavy  wire,  giving  a  substan¬ 
tial,  rounded  finish.  There  is  a  hole  in  the 
back  by  which  they  may  be  hung  on  the 
wall ;  the  base  is  sufficiently  solid  to  per¬ 
mit  their  standing  upright  on  table  or 
mantel. 

Though  painted  in  various  colors,  the 
most  attractive  is  in  black,  with  edges  of 
green  or  dull  orange,  with  the  decoration 
on  the  top  flange,  employing  the  same 
tones.  The  design  of  these  little  decora¬ 
tions  are  supposed  to  repeat  the  design  of 
the  chintz  used  in  hanging  and  covers  in 
the  room.  Thus,  one  charming  type  _  is 
decorated  with  a  green  vase  filled  with 
vari-colored  flowers,  and,  atilt  on  the  edge, 
two  yellow  birds.  Another  is  painted 
white  and  striped  with  green  edges,  and 
at  the  top  a  lattice  basket  overflowing  with 
old-fashioned  flowers.  This  is  particu- 
larlv  appropriate  for  a  Colonial  bedroom. 
Still  another  striking  example  has  a  white 
background,  black-striped  edges,  and  on 
top  a  large  bird  swinging  on  a  circular 
perch.  It  is  from  the  futurist  designs  of 
the  new  chintzes  that  many  of  these 
sconce  decorations  are  taken. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such 
sconces  have  only  a  utilitarian  value.  In 
a  small  hall  they  make  by  night  an  at¬ 
tractive  temporary-  light,  and  by  day  are 
invariably  decorative.  Again,  a  pretty 
group  may  be  made  by  placing  on  either 
side  of  a  black-framed  mirror  striped  with 
colors,  one  of  these  sconces  with  the  dec¬ 
orations  repeating  the  colors  on  the  frame 
of  the  mirror. 


Mostly  Vanity 

EACH  season  brings  forth  something 
new  in  the  way  of  furnishings  that 
are  intended  to  add  solely  to  the  joy  and 
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convenience  of  capricious  woman,  and  this 
year  comes  a  vanity  box  wonderful  in 
construction  and  decorative  in  design.  The 
idea  of  the  permanent  vanity  box — as 
compared  with  those  one  can  carry  about 
— is  very  old.  The  ladies  of  Louis  XVI’s 
time  possessed  intricate  affairs  made  up 
from  little  block-printed  chintzes,  and 
from  these  the  inspiration  for  the  modern 
reproductions  has  been  caught.  The  older 
type,  however,  was  not  always  so  out-and- 
out  in  its  purpose ;  its  exterior  gave  little 
promise  of  the  contents.  It  looked  like  a 
calf-bound  volume,  delicately  tooled  with 
gold,  about  twelve  inches  long,  ten  wide 
and  three  high,  a  most  learned  and  for¬ 
bidding  tome  on  the  whole.  It  was  placed 
on  the  library  table,  but  les  belle  dames 
knew  what  lay  hid  within,  and,  unsus¬ 
pected,  they  could  prink  and  powder. 

Nowadays  we  are  more  obvious,  and 
the  vanity  boxes  shown  in  illustration  look 
their  part.  They  consist  of  three  com¬ 
partments  designed  to  hold  toilet  necessi¬ 
ties  ;  a  little  mirror  can  be  raised  up,  two 
candles  providing  sufficient  light  for  mi¬ 
lady’s  face.  Quaint  and  simple  as  are  the 
exteriors  of  the  boxes,  their  exterior  deco¬ 
ration  may  be  made  as  elaborate  as  one 
wishes.  One  has  a  dainty  Peroylise  de¬ 
sign  ;  another  is  along  a  Chinese  pattern 
on  black  lacquer.  The  colors  are  rich  and 
warm,  and,  whether  the  boxes,  closed  or 
open,  they  give  it  great  decorative  value. 

These  cases  may  be  placed  in  an  en¬ 
trance  hall  of  the  country  house  or  in  the 
room  where  ladies  place  their  wraps  when 
one  is  not  using  the  bedroom  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  moreover,  a  hostess,  in  providing 
toilet  material  in  this  manner  for  her 
guests,  precludes  the  necessity  of  their 
using  hers.  In  a  country  club  they  would 
prove  of  excellent  service,  for  they  can  be 
of  as  much  use  as  they  are  beautiful. 


A  Tabby-Cat  Chair 

THE  past  few  years  have  seen  a  de¬ 
cided  and  most  certainly  welcome 
improvement  in  the  form  of  furniture  for 
children.  Just  as  at  one  time  children  had 
to  content  themselves  with  sitting  in  the 
chairs  of  their  elders,  so  another  genera¬ 
tion  relieved  the  inconvenience  of  these 
little  tots  by  making  diminutive  reproduc- 


Closed,  the  modern  vanity  box  is  unpretentious  and 
bears  no  indication  of  its  purpose 


tions  of  their  grownups’  furniture.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  however,  designers  have  been 
even  more  thoughtful  for  the  comfort  and 
interests  of  children,  finding  that  just  as  a 
middle-aged  man  prefers  a  wing  chair,  so 
does  a  child  take  naturally  to  a  chair  that 
was  created  especially  for  her  age  and 
size. 

Among  the  many  interesting  pieces  of 
furniture  for  children  being  shown  in  the 
shops  is  a  black  tabby-cat  chair,  repro¬ 
duced  here  in  illustration.  Quite  apart 


For  the  nursery,  or  home  school  room,  a  tabby-cat 
chair  might  be  found  attractive 

from  its  quaint  attractiveness  is  its  prac¬ 
ticability.  It  sits  solidly  on  the  floor  and 
cannot  easily  be  rolled  over  because  of  its 
broad  bases,  or  knocked  over  because  of 
its  well-balanced  weight.  The  long  tails  of 
the  cats  curl  up  to  form  a  brace  for  the 
comfortable  back.  The  seat  and  back  slats 
are  painted  white.  As  an  adjunct  to  the 
child’s  room,  and  especially  to  the  home 
schoolroom,  the  value  of  this  chair  will  be 
appreciated  both  by  children  and  parent. 


Madagascar  Cloth 
HEN  the  bungalow,  porch  or  den 
needs  a  touch  of  color  do  not  for¬ 
get  the  Madagascar  curtain  material, 
which  comes  in  such  vivid  stripes  of 
orange  and  buff,  magenta  and  buff,  in  five- 
inch  stripes,  separated  by  fine  lines  of 
green,  purple  or  black.  The  material  is 
woven  from  dried  Madagascar  grass, 
which  takes  and  keeps  the  brilliant  color¬ 
ings,  and  also  furnishes  a  natural  fringe 
as  a  finish.  A  pillow  or  two  covered  with 
this  material,  a  couch  cover,  a  table  cover 
or  curtains  are  guaranteed  to  cheer  up  the 
dreariest  of  rooms  or  the  dreariest  of  days. 
The  plain  Madagascar  cloth — buff — has 
the  same  light,  springy  effect  that  willow 
furniture  possesses,  and  is,  besides,  a  good 
“dirt  color”  for  anv  use  where  brilliant 


stripes  are  not  desired.  Two  curtains 
sewed  together  will  make  a  very  accept¬ 
able  summer  couch  cover. 


The  Unusual  in  Table  Linens 

ORE  than  ever  are  hostesses  on  the 
search  for  new  things  that  will 
make  their  tables  attractive,  and  the  shops 
are  trying  to  appease  this  desire  not  only 
with  new  articles  and  materials,  but  with 
striking  adaptations  and  combinations. 
One  can  tire  of  fine  damask  however 
costly  it  is,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
would  seem  to  be  used  less  and  less.  For 
the  dinner  table,  a  fine  damask  cloth  is 
still  unsurpassed,  but  for  breakfast, 
luncheon,  tea,  supper  and  receptions  less 
usual  and  conventional  covers  are  in 
vogue. 

Small  squares  of  Russian  crash  with 
simple  peasant  patterns  and  monograms 
in  blue  or  green  or  yellow  to  match  the 
breakfast  service  are  being  used.  If 
there  are  but  two  persons  at  the  table,  a 
runner  may  be  used  made  of  Italian  linen 
edged  on  either  end  with  heavy  crochet 
lace  of  conventional  design,  the  side  edges 
being  done  in  blanket  stitch  with  the  hem 
turned  over  on  the  right  side.  This 
makes  a  serviceable  and  unusual  cover. 
Many  old  Italian  covers  are  characterized 
by  this  blanket  stitch  hem.  If  the  crochet 
lace  is  of  Italian  design,  distinct  style  is 
given  the  cloth.  With  such  a  cover  use 
for  center-piece  a  bowl  or  vase  of  Italian 
pottery. 

Large  supper  clotbs  can  be  made  of  this 
same  Italian  linen.  Here  again  the  blan¬ 
ket  stitch  is  used  on  the  edge,  with  the 
stitches  grouped  in  threes.  At  each  cor¬ 
ner  can  be  inserted  an  Italian  reticella 
square,  and  around  it  a  simple  Italian  de¬ 
sign.  Always  keep  the  stitches  consistent¬ 
ly  Italian.  At  the  corners  fasten  a  long- 
tassel  of  heavy  linen  thread.  With  this 
cloth  use  oblong  napkins  half  the  width  of 
the  ordinary  napkin.  They  are  unusual 
and  quite  as  serviceable  as  the  ordinary 
accustomed  shape,  being  large  enough  to 
protect  the  lap  and  not  too  large  to  prove 
in  the  road.  They  can  be  decorated  In¬ 
putting  a  small  reticella  square  at  one  end, 
( Continued  on  page  210) 


Opened,  there  are  displayed  mirror  and  toilet  necessi¬ 
ties  sufficient  for  a  momentary  prinking  up 
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PUT  a  red  mark  around  March  i  on 
your  calendar  to  remind  you  that 
you  have  but  a  month — four  short  weeks 
— left  in  which  to  get  everything  ready  for 
the  “spring  opening”  of  April.  When  the 
snow  drives  and  a  northwest  wind  makes 
you  turn  up  your  coat  collar  and  hasten 
to  the  shelter  of  the  house,  it  may  seem 
that  spring  is  a  long  way  off ;  but  this  is 
only  winter’s  final  presumptuous  bluff, 
and  maybe  by  afternoon,  out  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  barn  the  warm  sunshine  will 
trickle  down  the  back  of  your  neck  until 
your  coat  peels  off. 

There  may  be  some  things  left  that  must 
be  done  before  the  sap  starts.  Look  up 
the  suggestions  given  in  these  pages  last 
month.  If  you  have  not  already  attended 
to  this  work  on  your  own  place,  do  it  now  ! 
This  will  be  the  last  chance. 


Set  Out  Small  Fruits  this  Spring 
Unless  your  place  is  thoroughly  well 
stocked  with  the  various  small  fruits,  plan 
now  for  what  you  will  want  to  set  out  this 
spring.  These  will  take  up  comparatively 
little  room,  and  none  of  the  garden’s 
products  are  looked  forward  to  and  en¬ 
joyed  more  than  June’s  strawberries  and 
summer's  blackcaps  and  raspberries  and 
fall’s  sugary  grapes.  Moreover,  any  sur¬ 
plus  of  any  of  the  small  fruits  need  never 
be  wasted.  Whoever  heard  of  too  much 
raspberry  jam  or  too  many  currant  dump¬ 
lings  in  winter?  Corners,  wall,  house- 
sides,  etc.,  may  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
growing  the  small  fruits  if  your  garden 
space  is  limited.  Go  over  your  garden 
carefully  and  mark  down  on  the  garden 
plan  you  made  last  January  just  how 
much  space  you  will  want  to  devote  to 
small  fruits.  Then  indicate  on  the  sketch 
the  number  of  each  of  the  various  fruits — 


A  strong-growing  Manetti  stock,  cut  ready  for  grafting 


raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  grapes,  strawberries  and  dwarf 
fruits,  apples,  pears,  etc.,  you  plan  to  set 
out.  If  you  find  you  cannot  get  them  all 
this  year,  plan  for  them  just  the  same. 
Then  get  what  you  can.  maybe  one  or  two 
or  a  half-dozen,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a 
kind,  and  leave  room  to  put  in  the  rest 
next  year  or  the  year  after.  Five  dollars 
or  ten  dollars  a  year  judiciously  laid  out 
for  two  or  three  consecutive  years  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  fruit  garden  capable  of  supplying 
the  average  family  with  a  generous  supply. 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  tempted  into 
buying  altogether  wonderful  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  small  fruits.  Good  new  kinds 
there  are.  But  it  is  always  safest  to  se¬ 
lect  only,  or  mostly,  kinds  which  receive 
the  recommendation  of  more  than  one 
seedsman,  and  which  have  been  out  at  least 
two  or  three  years.  The  best  varieties  of 
the  new  fall- fruiting  strawberries  are 
practical  and  very  good,  but  you  will 
probably  be  disappointed  in  the  yield  un¬ 
less  you  take  the  precaution  of  removing 
the  first  crop  of  blossoms,  which  isn’t  such 
a  big  task  on  a  few  dozen  or  hundred 
plants.  The  new  St.  Regis  “Ever-bear¬ 
ing”  raspberry  differs  distinctly  from  the 
older  sorts  and  ripens  fruit  in  the  fall  on 
the  new  canes.  Ranere  is  a  sort  very 
similar  to.  if  not  identical  with,  St.  Regis. 
Among  the  newer  strawberries,  Early 
Ozark  and  Fendall  are  very  fine  early  and 
late  sorts,  respectively.  Among  the  grapes, 
beside  the  well-known  standard  sorts,  such 
as  Concord  and  Delaware,  Lindley,  an  ex- 


Too  much  old  wood  here;  it  should  be  cut  back 


tra  large,  sweet,  red,  and  Pocklington,  a 
delicious,  juicy  golden,  will  undoubtedly 
claim  a  place  for  themselves  as  they  be¬ 
come  better  known.  All  the  small  fruits 
will  do  well  in  average  garden  soil,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  good  drainage.  As  a  rule, 
it  will  pay  best  to  order  first  sized  plants 
of  the  small  fruits,  as  the  difference  in 
price  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal,  and 
results  are  quicker. 


Work  in  the  Greenhouse 
This  month  and  next  there  are  plenty  of 
activities  in  the  greenhouse  to  occupy  fully 
all  the  indoor  time  enforced  by  inclement 
weather.  If  any  Easter  Lilies  are  being 
forced  they  should  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion  from  now  on,  being  forced  ahead 
with  higher  temperature  and  liquid  ma¬ 
nuring  or  held  back  if  they  seem  too  far 
ahead.  The  latter  is  seldom  the  case, 
however,  and  it  is  much  better  to  have 
them  a  little  too  far  advanced  than  lagging 
behind.  If  you  have  no  roses  growing  in 
the  greenhouse,  get  a  few  plants,  dor¬ 
mant,  from  your  seedsman,  or  out  of  the 
garden,  if  there  are  a  few  that  you  can 
spare,  and  give  them  a  rich  soil  and  a 
warm  corner,  with  plenty  of  water  after 
active  growth  begins.  Plants  of  all  kinds 
which  flowered  through  the  winter,  and 
which  have  been  resting  for  the  past 
month  or  two,  and  plants  which  remain 
nearly  dormant  through  the  winter,  such 
as  palms,  should  be  started  into  more 
active  growth  now.  Re-pot  where  neces- 
sarv,  using  for  most  things  pots  one  or 
two  sizes  larger  than  those  in  which  they 
have  been  growing.  Some  plants,  such  as 
palms  and  other  fine-fibrous  things,  do 
better  with  a  comparatively  restricted  root 
room.  Azaleas  should  be  started  into 


Tying  the  graft  rose  in  place  on  sturdy  root  stock 
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A  Rambler  that  would  bear  a  good  deal  of  cutting  back 


Uncut  it  blooms  scatteringly  and  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  blossoms 


active  growth  from  four  to  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Easter,  depending  on  the  varieties 
and  the  forcing  conditions. 

Bulbs  of  various  kinds,  including,  be¬ 
sides  those  started  last  month,  cyclamen 
and  gloxinias,  should  go  into  pots  now, 
and  be  kept  in  active  growth  until  they 
may  be  put  out  in  the  frames.  It  is  not 
too  late  yet  to  gain  a  good  deal  by  starting 
your  cannas,  dahlias  and  tuberous  be¬ 
gonias,  in  moss  or  leaf  mold,  and  potting 
them  up  as  soon  as  they  are  well  started. 
The  dahlias  and  cannas  are  not  so  particu¬ 
lar  about  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  they  are 
potted  up,  but  for  the  others  a  very  light, 
rich  compost,  containing  plenty  of  rotted 
manure,  fibrous  material  and  a  little  sand, 
should  be  used.  Cow  manure,  if  thorough¬ 
ly  decomposed,  is  preferable  to  horse 
manure.  Be  careful  to  water  only  lightly 
until  they  become  established. 

The  cuttings  taken  from  plants  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  will  be  ready  for  “pot¬ 
ting  off"  during  this  month.  A  good, 
fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  sand  added  if 
it  is  not  friable  enough,  and  enriched  with 
bone  flour,  will  answer  for  these.  Don't 
let  the  plants  stay  in  the  rooting  box  or 
bed  too  long ;  the  roots  shouldn't  be  over 
half  an  inch  at  most,  and  half  that  is 
plenty.  Put  them  well  down  in  the  pots 
and  make  them  firm  by  tapping  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  firmly  against  the  bench  before 
pressing  the  soil  about  them  with  the 
thumbs.  Keep  shaded  from  the  sun  and 
syringe  daily  for  a  few  days  after  potting. 
The  pots  should  be  partly  sunk  in  soil, 
ashes  or  moss,  to  keep  them  from  drying 
out  too  rapidly,  as  they  will  invariably  do 
on  a  bare  bench  bottom.  Cuttings  that 
may  be  wanted  in  some  quantity,  such  as 
carnations  for  next  fall's  plants  or  coleus 
or  sweet  Alyssum  or  salvia,  for  borders  or 
masses,  may  be  put  in  flats  instead  of  pot¬ 
ted  up,  and  will  make  strong,  sturdy  plants 
for  setting  out  if  thev  are  properly  looked 
after. 

Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  insect  troubles 
of  all  kinds.  Sprinkle  tobacco  dust  around 
the  plants.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  regu¬ 
lar  watering  will  go  far  toward  preventing 


any  trouble  from  such  sources.  The  green 
aphis  is  the  pest  most  likely  to  cause 
trouble.  But  even  after  it  puts  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  it  may  b.e  successfully  got  rid  of 
by  the  use  of  nicotine  in  the  form  of  a 
spray  or  fumigation.  The  “mealy  bug" 
will  succumb  to  alcohol  and  a  small  brush. 


Spare  the  Knife  and  Spoil  the  Roses 
The  most  important  of  all  the  jobs  in 
the  rose  garden  is  the  spring  pruning. 
And  it  is  one  which  many  people  neglect, 
either  through  ignorance  or  because  they 
just  can’t  bring  themselves  to  be  so  hard¬ 
hearted  as  to  do  it  the  way  it  should  be 
done.  As  a  general  rule,  I  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  state  that  the  more  a  rose  is  pruned, 
the  better !  But,  like  most  general  rules, 
this  one  has  a  number  of  exceptions,  even 
among  the  “garden’’  roses,  to  which  it  is 
meant  to  apply.  The  hardy  sweetbrier 
hybrids  and  the  hardy  climbing  roses  of 
the  Rambler  class  need  very  little  pruning, 
except  to  cut  out  old  or  broken  wood,  and 
perhaps  shorten  back  a  too-ambitious 
spray  or  a  winter-killed  tip  here  and  there. 
The  rugosas,  which  grow  rank  and  throw 
up  too  many  canes,  need  an  occasional 
thinning  out,  but  no  pruning  in  the  sense 


1  hese  few  tools  will  be  found  sufficient  for  early 
Spring  operations 


in  which  it  applies  to  the  garden  roses,  the 
teas,  hybrid-teas  and  hybrid  perpetuals. 

Before  you  begin  the  job  of  pruning 
your  roses  you  should  settle  in  your  own 
mind  what  you  want  them  to  do  for  you  : 
whether  you  want  extra  fine  and  large 
flowers,  at  the  expense  of  number,  and  the 
natural,  graceful  appearance  of  the 
bushes ;  whether  you  would  rather  have 
a  medium  number  of  flowers  of  medium 
size,  or  whether  you  would  prefer  to  have 
the  bushes  themselves  in  bloom  as  orna¬ 
mental  and  full  of  flowers  as  possible, 
even  if  the  individual  flowers  weren't  quite 
so  large.  The  more  severely  you  prune, 
the  larger  and  fewer  flowers  you  will  have. 
For  ordinary  purposes  the  second  system 
is  probablv  the  most  satisfactory.  As 
soon  as  it  is  safe  to  remove  the  winter 
mulch  in  the  spring,  and  the  leaf-buds 
begin  to  swell,  begin  with  the  hybrid  per¬ 
petuals,  which  are  the  hardiest  sorts,  and 
cut  out  all  but  a  few  of  the  strongest  canes 
on  each  plant.  These  should  be  cut  back 
to  only  a  few  buds  or  eyes  on  each  if  large 
flowers  are  wanted.  For  general  garden 
culture  they  should  be  cut  back  a  half  to 
two-thirds  of  their  length.  The  teas  and 
hybrid  teas  and  the  weaker-growing  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  perpetuals  should  be  pruned 
even  more  closely.  The  cut  should  always 
be  made  above  an  outside  eye,  so  that  the 
new  sprout  from  it  will  grow  outward, 
keeping  the  bush  to  an  open  form. 


Spring  Painting  Hints 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  difference  a  can 
of  paint  can  make  in  rendering  the  garden 
presentable,  even  when  applied  by  an  in¬ 
experienced  person.  For  such  a  one  here 
are  a  few  hints :  wash  all  surfaces  clean 
before  painting;  rub  down  all  rough  or 
cracked  surfaces  with  both  coarse  and 
fine  sandpaper ;  have  your  paint  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed — this  may  seem  impossible,  but 
persistent  stirring  will  accomplish  won¬ 
ders.  Whenever  possible,  place  the  freshly 
painted  article  out  of  reach  of  flying  dust. 
And  don’t  forget  to  keep  your  brushes  in 
oil  when  thev  are  not  in  use. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  BALANCE  OF  TT' ACTS  set  down  boldly  have  an 
/IN  I  MATE  NATURE  i  inexplicable  attraction  —  even 

disjointed  facts.  Bnt  when  one  can 
pick  ont  two  fact  items,  place  them  side  bv  side,  the  reader  is 
often  astonished  to  find  not  only  a  singular  relationship,  but  each 
appears  the  more  important  for  that  relationship.  Thus,  it  is  an 
astonishing  fact  that  the  annual  loss  to  plant  industries  of  the 
nation  and  to  forests  through  pests  ranges  between  ten  and  twenty 
per  cent,  is  valued  at  $500,000,000,  and  causes  an  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  between  $7,000,000  and  $8,000,000  for  spraying  machines, 
spraying  solutions  and  labor. 

It  is  also  an  astonishing  fact  that  between  1840  and  1910  eleven 
species  of  valuable  wild  life  were  totally  exterminated  in  the 
United  States ;  that  twenty-five  others  are  candidates  for  oblivion, 
and  that  in  one  State  alone — Ohio,  which  was  once  abundantly 
stocked  with  a  great  variety  and  a  great  number  of  game  birds  and 
mammals — fourteen  species  have  become  extinct,  and  eight  spe¬ 
cies  of  valuable  birds  are  reported  to  be  threatened  with  extinc¬ 
tion,  one  of  them  being  the  quail,  the  most  valuable  bird  in¬ 
fluencing  the  fortune  of  farmers  and  fruit-growers  of  North 
America. 

Between  these  two  bare  lines  of  statistics  there  may  seem  to  be 
no  relation  until  one  considers  the  services  of  the  quail.  For  the 
facts,  turn  to  a  volume  by  William  T.  Hornaday,  "Wild  Life 
Conservation  in  Theory  and  Practice” — a  book  that  should  be  in 
every  sportsman’s  hand. 

“It  is  fairly  beyond  question  that  of  all  the  birds  that  influence 
the  fortunes  of  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers  of  North  America, 
the  common  quail  is  the  most  valuable ! 

"It  remains  on  the  farm  throughout  the  year.  When  insects 
are  most  numerous,  bob-white  devotes  to  them  his  entire  time. 
He  destroys  them  during  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  of  the  summer 
day.  When  the  insects  are  gone  he  turns  his  attention  to  the 
weeds  that  are  striving  to  seed  down  the  farmer’s  fields  for  an¬ 
other  year.  He  consumes,  as  palatable  food,  the  seeds  of  129 
species  of  weeds ;  and  the  quantity  that  one  bird  can  consume  in 
one  day  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The  thousand  seeds  for  one 
bird's  daily  ration  is  a  small  quantity  and  far  below  the  average 
of  what  a  healthy  adult  biyd  requires.  To  kill  weeds  on  the 
farm  costs  money — hard  cash  that  the  farmer  has  earned  bv  toil 
or  labor  of  cash  value  which  he  himself  bestows.  Does  the 
average  farmer  ever  put  forth  any:  strenuous  efforts  to  protect 
from  poachers  and  other  enemies  the  quail  that  work  so  well  and 
so  faithfully  for  him?  The  exceptional  farmer  does;  the  average 
farmer  does  not. 

"All  that  the  average  farmer  thinks  of  the  quail,  even  those 
in  his  own  coveys,  is  as  so  much  meat  for  his  table. 

“A  list  of  the  129  species  of  weeds  whose  seeds  are  eaten  by 
the  bob-white  looks  like  a  botanical  rogues’  gallery.  Conspicuous 
in'  it  are  such  old  enemies  as  the  pigweed,  smartweed,  beggar- 
tick,  foxtail,  burdock,  barnyard  grass,  crab  grass,  ragweed  and 
plantain.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  there  were  four  bob-whites  to  every  square  mile,  and 
each  bird  ate  one  ounce  of  weed  seeds  per  day  from  September  t 
to  April  30  the  total  amount  consumed  in  those  two  States  would 
be  1. 34 1  tons. 

“As  a  destroyer  of  insects  it  would  seem  that  the  common 
quail  deserves  the  first  place.  We  know  of  no  other  species 
whose  appetite  covers  so  wide  a  variety  of  insect  food.  It  is 
known  that  this  bird  consumes  145  different  species  of  insects. 


and  the  list  includes  all  the  notorious  insect  pests  of  the  farm  and 
orchard  save  the  few  that  live  and  work  high  up  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  bird  that  lives  on  the  ground.  However,  the  quail's  reper¬ 
toire  includes  the  codling-moth,  the  garden  caterpillars,  flies,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  plant-lice,  cotton-boll  weevil  and  a  host  of  others." 

All  of  which  brings  us  around  to  the  original  figures  given  at 
the  head  of  this  editorial — that  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  loss 
is  caused  to  crops  every  year,  loss  that  was  unknown  forty  years 
ago,  loss  that  man  must  suffer  because  we  have  prevented, 
through  our  wilful  destruction  of  wild  life,  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  animate  nature. 

This  balance  is  all  a  part  of  Nature's  scheme  for  having  a  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place.  When  the  balance 
is  broken  someone  must  pay.  In  this  instance  man  pays,  pays 
heavilv.  And  so,  on  our  pages  of  House  and  Garden  you  find 
a  strange  contrast — articles  that  give  directions  for  spraying  and 
articles  that  give  directions  for  preserving  bird  life.  In  the 
former  we  are  valiantly  trying  to  supply  a  defect  that  the  loss  of 
the  latter  incurs,  striving  to  keep  up  a  balance  that  Nature,  were 
she  permitted,  would  gladly  do.  Nor  is  it  any  vicious  circle, 
this  balance,  for  were  American  sportsmen  to  appreciate  the 
situation  in  all  its  gravity  they  would  soon  find  a  solution.  They 
would  soon  learn  that  to  every  wild  bird  ruthlessly  killed  some 
farm  somewhere  must  suffer. 

Onlv  the  stern  restrictions  of  the  law  seem  to  curb  the  sav¬ 
agery  of  some  sportsmen.  But  others,  fortunately,  are  amenable 
to  reason.  A  great  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  reason  has  not  been 
brought  to  their  attention  with  sufficient  force.  Start  with  the 
reform  leaders  in  embryo — start  with  college  men.  What  do 
thev  know  of  the  necessity  for  preserving  wild  life?  Were  the 
facts  presented  to  them,  doubtless  the  next  five  years  would  see- 
sincere  effort  being  made  by  these  men  to  provide  for  proper 
legislation  and  a  curbing  of  individual  savagery. 

And.  as  in  any  other  reform,  the  problem,  of  the  preservation 
of  wild  life  must  start  with  the  individual.  The  type  of  sports¬ 
man  who  can  boast  enormous  bags  is  growing  scarcer  every  day. 
We  do  not  admire  him  any  more  than  we  would  nowadays  marvel 
at  the  prowess  of  an  Indian  boasting  of  the  scalps  hung  from  his 
belt.  The  game  hog  is  a  distinctly  distasteful  person.  He  rep¬ 
resents  the  regrettable  past.  He  is,  moreover,  a  living  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  banal  platitude  that  the  selfish  man  ultimately  harms 
only  himself.  Having  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  wild  life  to 
their  life,  it  cannot  be  expected  of  him  to  show  regard  for  the 
farmer's  right  to  the  protection  wild  life  affords. 

Bv  this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  not  a  legitimate 
use  of  game  or  that  all  wild  life  should  be  given  a  coddled  ex¬ 
istence.  The  relief  from  work  and  worry  that  a  gunning  trip 
affords  is  undisputed.  Nor  can  any  of  us  deny  that  a  taste  of 
game  is  a  great  relief  from  a  steady  diet  of  beef  and  mutton. 
But  to  the  doors  of  such  conservative  folk  cannot  be  laid  the 
blame,  for  the  slaughter  of  our  wild  fowl  is  necessitated  by  the 
demands  of  those  jaded  epicureans  to  whom  even  good  beef  and 
mutton  are  revolting.  Killing  for  food  necessity  exists  only  in 
the  farthest  outlying  districts,  and  yet,  as  Hornaday  observes, 
fully  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  men  and  boys  who  kill  American- 
game  regard  game  birds  and  mammals  only  as  things  to  be  killed 
and  eaten  to  satisfy  hunger — the  viewpoint  of  the  caveman  and 
the  savage.  None  of  them  knows  what  real  hunger  is,  save  by 
hearsay. 
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''Start  your  Berkey  &  Gay  collection  today ” 

Berkey  &-  Gay  Furniture  never  has  the 
obviously  “new"  look 

Berkey  &■  Gay  pieces  go  into  your  home  and  "belong.”  They  have  the  quiet  unobtrusiveness 
of  good  taste.  They  have  the  charm  and  beauty  of  correct  design  and  treatment. 

You  will  be  as  pleased  with  your  choice  years  from  now  as  today  when  you  furnish  one  room 
or  your  entire  home  with  our  furniture,  for  it  is  based  on  the  true  period  designs  which  have 
endured  because  they  are  right.  That  is  why  our  furniture  is  "For  Your  Children’s  Heirlooms.” 

You  will  also  be  pleased  to  find  that  Berkey  &-  Gay  furniture  is  not  extravagant  in  cost.  Many  people  nat¬ 
urally  think,  because  of  its  beauty  and  its  reputation,  that  it  is  high  priced.  A  visit  to  the  store  offering  Berkey 
&-  Gay  furniture  in  your  locality  will  remove  any  such  impression.  Our  furniture  is  generally  sold  at  the  best 
store  in  every  city,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  firms  which  represent  us: 


Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago 
The  sterling  &  Welch  Co.,  Cleveland 


Paine  Furniture  Co.,  Boston  Lammert  Furniture  Co.,  St.  Louis 

’Daniels  and  Fisher  Stores  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Se attle 


Aw 


Berkey  &■  Gay  Furniture  Company 


This  inlaid  mark  of 
honor  identifies  to  you 
each  Berkey  dr  Gay 
piece 


For  fifteen  2-cent  stamps 
we  are  glad  to  send  you  our 
de  luxe  book,  ‘Character 
in  Furniture,”  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  periods. 
Other  publications  free. 
List  on  request. 


Factory,  Executive  Offices  and  Show  Rooms 

184  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Eastern  Offices  and  Show  Rooms 

113-119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


-  •  y 
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Keep  always  on  hand  at  least  a  can  each  of 
Acme  Quality  Varnotile,  a  varnish  for  floors, 
woodwork  and  furniture ;  Acme  Quality 
White  Enamel  for  iron  bedsteads,  furniture, 
woodwork  and  all  similar  surfaces;  Acme 
Black  Iron  Enamel  for  ranges,  stovepipes 
and  other  metal  or  wood  surface.  These 
will  cover  many  of  the  “touching  =  up”  jobs. 
Put  up  in  containers  of  |  =  pint  and  up,  with 
friction=top,  replaceable  covers  which  are 
easy  to  open  and  close  and  keep  the  contents 
in  usable  condition. 


ACME  QUALITY 

Paints  and  Finishes 


A  Little  Acme  Quality 
Paint,  Enamel  and 
Varnish  and 
there  you  are 

WHEN  a  family  moves 
into  a  new  house  all 
freshly  decorated,  there  is  a 
distinct  uplift  felt  by  every-' 
one.  It  is  just  like  beginning 
over  again  on  a  higher  level  of 
living.  But  we  can’t  all  move 
or  build  new  houses  every 
year,  though  things  do  grow 
shabby  and  family  life  gets 
into  a  rut.  But  everyone  can 
occasionally  put  a  new  room 
in  the  old  home,  and  the  new 
room  will  act  like  a  tonic.  It 
will  give  a  new  zest,  renewed 
pleasure  in  the  home.  New 
rooms  can  readily  be  put  in 
old  houses  with 


ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS 


Dept.  AN , 


Detroit,  Michigan 


Boston  Pittsburgh  Birmingham 

Chicago  Cincinnati  Fort  Worth 

Minneapolis  Toledo  Dallas 

St.  Louis  Nashville  Topeka 


Lincoln  San  Francisco 

Salt  Lake  City  Los  Angeles 

Spokane  San  Diego 

Portland 


There  is  an  Acme  Quality  finish 
for  every  surface.  Floors,  base¬ 
boards,  window  sills,  stairs  and  all 
such  surfaces  are  made  beautifully 
bright  and  new  with  Acme  Quality 
Varnotile.  Acme  Quality  White 


Enamel  is  a  perfect  finish  where  white  woodwork  is 
wanted — in  living  rooms,  dining  rooms,  kitchens  or 
bathrooms,  and  it  is  just  the  thing  for  enameling  odd 
pieces  of  furniture. 

But  first  write  for  the  Acme  books — “Home 
Decorating”  and  “Acme  Quality  Painting  Guide.” 
These  will  tell  you  exactly  what  you  need  for  any 
kind  of  surface  and  how  to  use  it.  We  will  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  nearest  Acme  dealer,  who  will 
be  glad  to  advise  with  you  on  what  you  are  planning. 
Acme  Quality  Finishes  come  in  cans  from  %  pint 
up,  ready  prepared  to  use.  They  are  easy  to  use  and 
the  results  are  invariably  delightful.  The  books  are 
free  for  the  asking.  A  post  card  will  bring  them. 


No.  0  Poultry  House 


Setting  Coops  / 

No.  0  HOUSE  complete  for  12  hens  ;  sanitary,  movable,  egg  record  breaker.  $20.00. 
SETTING  COOPS  to  set  a  hen  in  and  brood  her  chicks.  $3.00  each. 

PIGEON  HOUSE  complete  with  10  nests,  automatic  feeder,  water  dish  and  cage.  $25.00. 

Neatly  painted.  Key-bolted  together  in  15  minutes.  Send  for  illustrate 

Ef  unnrcniu  fA  fRoom 326,116  WASHINGTON  st  ,  boston.  mass.\  Ad. 
•  r.  milMOVil  \CRAFTSMAN  BLDG.,  0  EAST  39th  ST.,  NEW  YORK/  spo 


Hodgson 

Portable 

Houses 


Mrs.  John  on  Orcharding 

( Continued  from  page  159) 

some  of  the  undiscerning  consider  them 
only  makeshifts. 

A  warm,  two-toned  brown  Scotch  wool 
rug  nearly  covers  the  floor.  With  little 
outlay  we  have  a  room  of  charm  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  the  chief  attraction  is  the  big 
fireplace  with  its  crane,  the  brick  oven  at 
one  side,  the  funny  little  cupboard  over 
one  end  and  the  few  bits  of  Chinese 
crackle  ware  on  its  high,  narrow  shelf. 
Occasionally  we  have  a  merry  fireplace 
supper  with  an  R.  F.  D.  beefsteak — bless 
the  parcel  post ! 

With  the  exception  of  twelve  of  my 
forty  years  I  had  always  lived  in  the 
country.  1  was  certain  that  I  knew 
country  life  thoroughly;  that  there  could 
he  no  problems  which  I  could  not  cheer¬ 
fully  meet.  For  years  I  had  been  obliged 
to  drive  two  miles  to  the  inadequate  stores 
of  the  neighboring  hamlet  and  the  station, 
although  the  railroad  went  within  sight  of 
my  old  home. 

Critics  of  our  scheme  of  living — and 
they  were  many — shuddered  when  they 
heard  that  we  were  to  be  eight  miles  from 
a  railroad  and  four  from  “the  store.”  I 
felt  superior  to  all  criticism,  for  I  was 
riding  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  John’s 
enthusiasm.  If  we  could  have  afforded 
an  automobile  I  doubt  if  I  should  have 
felt  so  isolated  as  I  eventually  did  for  a 
time,  but  I  was  childish,  positively  child¬ 
ish,  because  1  couldn’t  see  the  cars.  The 
east  wind  would  waft  us  a  whistle  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  the  sound  gave  me  an  added 
pang  of  homesickness.  Not  until  I  had 
driven  that  eight  miles  several  times  did 
1  cease  to  feel  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  world.  Those  first  weeks,  al¬ 
though  the  mail  brought  many  letters,  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  buried — as  if  the 
world  beyond  our  confining  hills  was 
marching  on  and  away  from  11s.  A  part 
of  all  this  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  femi¬ 
nine  companionship,  which  I  had  never 
before  been  without.  My  fingernails  were 
worn  off  and  my  fingers  became  battered 
because  I  didn’t  know  how  to  get  help. 
My  laundry  work  was  so  badly  done  by 
Mrs.  Mason  that  I  finally  attempted  it  my¬ 
self — with  disastrous  results,  more  mental 
than  physical. 

The  spraying  season  hove  in  sight,  and, 
although  I  didn’t  board  the  extra  men,  I 
had  continuous  processions  of  them  over 
my  kitchen  floor  to  get  water — and  such 
looking  men !  The  lime-sulphur  spray 
made  them  look  like  coal  diggers  ;  the  odor 
of  sulphur  was  omnipresent,  and  for  a 
time  I  was  sure  of  the  geographic  position 
of  Hades.  Even  John’s  watch  stopped  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fumes.  And  the  clothes  he 
wore!  Probably  I  was  ultra  fastidious, 
but  the  ubiquitous  chin-colored  clothes  of 
country  men-folk  and  the  drab  calico  of 
the  women  “got  on  my  nerves.”  I  had 
chosen  my  own  garments  with  an  eye  to 
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beauty  as  well  as  utility.  I  carefully 
avoided  kimono  aprons  until  a  misguided 
friend  sent  me  three.  During  the  depress¬ 
ing  season  of  spraying  I  fell  from  grace 
in  clothes  and  hair  and  manicuring. 

From  my  experience  1  know  that  a 
woman  of  delicate  physique  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  country  life  on  a  farm  unless  she 
knows  she  can  get  help  for  her  unaccus¬ 
tomed  duties.  Too,  she  must  be  willing 
to  form  new  ideals  of  housewifery — not 
to  be  overfastidious  about  inevitable 
“tracking  in.”  I  can't  yet  practice  this 
preachment,  especially  on  days  when,  as 
someone  puts  it,  “I’m  running  a  boarding 
house  for  hired  men.”  With  our  growing 
prosperity,  those  days  will  decrease.  Al¬ 
ready  we  are  planning  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  for  my  relief  and  John's,  too. 

At  first  1  felt  that  I  couldn't  wait  for 
things  to  get  in  order.  Now  I  know  that 
half  the  fun  is  in  doing  them  by  degrees, 
and  I  have  ceased  to  feel  apologetic  for 
things  which  must  wait.  After  all,  it's  the 
looking  ahead  that  counts. 

A  visit  to  my  old  home  wrought  the 
cure.  1  was  away  from  John  and  the  or¬ 
chard  for  five  endless  weeks,  and  I  found 
a  new  perspective.  I  had  an  orgy  in  New 
York — theaters,  bridge,  shops,  Knox  hats, 
taxicabs,  automobiles,  teas,  tournaments — 
nothing  availed  to  content  me.  I  came 
home  gladly,  gayly,  and  things  have 
smoothed  out  before  my  altered  mood.  Tt 
was  life  that  I  wanted — life  on  that  hill¬ 
top  with  John  Anthony! 


There  are  houses  made  for  comfort,  and 
houses  made  for  style  ;  and  there  is  also 
a  house  in  California  made  for  sunlight 
that  you  will  enjoy  reading  about  in  the 
April  House  and  Garden. 

Your  Saturday  Afternoon  Garden 

Continued  from  page  1 77) 

they  turn  yellow  without  cause  the  trouble 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  soil  or  on  account  of 
too  much  water.  When  the  dripping-ofif 
fungus  puts  in  an  appearance,  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  flour  of  sulphur  scattered 
over  the  surface  will  help  to  check  its 
further  ravages.  A  close  temperature,  a 
sudden  shock  or  chill  of  any  kind,  or 
having  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  the  fo¬ 
liage  wet.  during  the  night  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  likely  to  go  down,  the  result  of 
watering  too  late  in  the  afternoon,  are 
all  conditions  favorable  to  the  damping- 
off  disease.  It  attacks  the  stems  of  the 
little  seedlings  at  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
often  entirely  destroying  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  them. 

The  g  reen  aphis  is  another  pest  that  may 
cause  serious  trouble,  as  it  is  almost  the 
color  of  the  leaves,  unite  small,  and  hides 
in  the  heart  of  the  plant  or  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  until  it  becomes  nu¬ 
merous.  Left  unmolested  for  onlv  a  few 
days  it  multiplies  so  rapidly  that  it  may 
get  beyond  control.  Any  condition  that 
is  likely  to  weaken  the  growth  of  the 


A  Special  Message 

Addressed  to  You 

If  you  had  assembled  all  theTacts  pertaining 
to  all  the  pines,  you  would  select  Arkansas 
Soft  Pine  for  all  manner’of  interior  woodwork, 
and  get  your  “Pick  of  the  Pines.”  Your  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  the  sarneas  that  reached  by 
the  United  States  Government  Officials,  if  you, 
as  they,  were  absolutely  unbiased  and  guided 
by  the  facts  your  investigation  brought  to  light 


Predicated  on  the  investigations  that  have 
been  made  for  you  by  Uncle  Sam,  you  should 
employ  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  for  interior  and 
exterior  use  for  these  rsasons: 


For  the  Interior 

No  other  wood  shows 
such  a  variety  of  pleas¬ 
ing  figure.  Some  of  it  is 
splashy  and  bold;  some 
of  it  has  been  delicately 
engraved  by  nature,  the 
greatest  of  all  artists. 

Its  uniform  texture  in¬ 
sures  the  even  absorp¬ 
tion  of  fillers,  stains  or 
dyes  and  a  proper  finish 
with  shellac,  varnish  or 
wax.  Properly  treated, 
an  effect  is  secured  that 
is  unsurpassed  by  the 
finished  appearance  of 
any  other  wood. 


For  the  Exterior 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

contains  practically  no 
rosin  or  resinous  oils. 

There  is  a  notable  ab¬ 
sence  of  pitch  streaks.  It 
does  not  gum  the  car¬ 
penters’  tools  or  power 

machinery.  Open  cells 

permit  of  the  absorption 
of  sufficient  of  the  oil  and 
pigment  to  bind  paint 

firmly  to  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The 
result  is  that  Arkansas 
Soft  Pine  holds  paint.  It 
is  easy  to  work  and  wTorth 
working. 


These  are  elemental  Arkansas  Soft  Pine 
facts  with  which  you  should  be  familiar, 
because  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
this  wood  and  others  not  so  good  is  so  slight 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance. 

For  Interior  Woodwork  there  is  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  value  of  Arkansas  Soft 
Pine  and  other  soft  woods. 

SPECIAL  FOR  YOU— We  have  a  limited 
supply  of  finished  samples.  We  will  honor  re¬ 
quests  in  the  order  received.  Send  for  yours. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs 
and  Fruit  Trees 

which  will  bud,  bloom  and  fruit  True  to  Name, 
sent  direct  from  our  Nurseries  to  your  garden 
at  wholesale  prices. 

This  Spring  we  offer  the  finest  selection  of  hardy, 
field  grown  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Hybrid  Tea  or 
Everblooming  Roses.  Our  list  includes  the  choicest 
varieties:  Maman  Cochet  (white)  Maman  Cochet 
(pink),  William  R.  Smith,  American  Beauty  and 
Kiilarney.  The  stock  is  all  two  year  old,  No.  1 
strong  bushes.  Our  book  tells  you  how  to  plant 
and  care  for  them. 

Our  Flowering  Shrubs  include  the  finest  specimens  of  Bush 
Hydrangea  Paniculata  Grandiflora  and  Snowball  or  Ever- 
blooming  Hydrangea,  Spirea  Van  Houttei  (white),  Spirea 
Anthony  Waterer  (dwarf  pink) 

Also  the  finest  fruit  trees  that  can  be  grown.  Apple,  Peach.  Pear.  Plum  and] 
Cherrv.  All  the  best  tested  varieties.  Kelly  Brothers'  quality  and  purity  of 
varieties  means  much  to  the  planter.  You  get  the  benefit  of  thirty-five  years  of 
practical  experience.  We  stand  back  of  every  shipment. 

Send  today  for  our  1915  Spring  Catalog.  It  is  free.  Read  our  broad  guarantee. 

KELLY  BROS.,  Wholesale  Nurseries,  242  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Youjneter  regret  planting  Kelly'  Bros  ,'p, stock. 
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Better  Quality 

ET  the  example  of  300,000  housewives,  vegetable 
growers,  fruit  growers,  farmers,  be  your  guide 
iu  getting  a  bigger  quantity  of  better  quality 
fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  this  year. 

Write  for  the  book  that  will  show  you  why  Government 
Experiment  Stations  use  and  recommend.  Brown’s  Auto 
Sprays — and  endorse  their  new ,  thorough  way  of  spraying. 
Brown’s  Auto  Sprays  and  patented  nozzles  work  quicker, 
easier,  give  greater  results  with  great  saving  of  solution. 


Rid  your  fields, 
gardens,  orchards  and 
shrubbery  of  blight,  disease 
and  insects  that  cut  down  quality 
and  quantity  of  yields,  destroy  plant  life  and  kill 
trees.  Make  every  plant,  shrub  and  tree  strong, 
healthy — a  big  producer. 

The  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  here  pictured  is  a 
Brown’s  Auto  Spray  No.  1 — 4  gal.  capacity — 
hand  power  with  Brown’s  Patent  Auto-Pop 
Nozzle  that  throws  every  kind  of  spray,  from 
mistlike  spray  to  powerful  stream.  Easy  to 
carry  it  over  shoulder.  Needs  least  pumping. 
With  one  No.  1  a  boy  can  outwork  3  men 
with  ordinary  outfits.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s. 

Get  our  Valuable  CD|7|7 
Spraying  Guide  X  l\LiH 


We  make  40  styles  of  sprays — prices  from 
50  cents  to  $300.00.  Both  hand  and  power 
outfits  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  complete 
catalog— and  spraying  guide. 


Non-Clog 
Atomic  Nozzle 


— used  on  large  sprayers 
—is  the  greatest  saver  of 
time,  labor  and  solution  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Simply  cannot  clog;. 

In  stantly  adjustable  from  mistlike 
spray  to  strong,  drenching  stream 
—  actually  four  nozzles  in  one.  V 
Absolutely  self-cleaning.  So  supe¬ 
rior  that  one  dealer  alone  has  sold  ' 
over  501)0  of  this  one  style  of  nozzle.  x 

Send  postal  now  for  valuable  Spray¬ 
ing  Guide— and  for  prices. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

851  Maple  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Decay-proof  and  Cyclone-proof 

.  .  .  ‘  'always  been  favorable  to  your  Stains  and  used  them  on  my 
own  home.  The  cyclone  destroyed  the  place  last  March,  and  in 
going  over  the  wreckage  found  that  the  shingles  not  blown  away  are 
as  good  as  new,  although  they  had  been  on  the  house  thirteen 
years  last  January.  In  that  time  they  were  given  two  coats 
of  Cabot's,  when  the  house  was  built,  and  two  coats  about  six 
years  ago.  ”  R.  W.  Koch,  Omaha,  Neb.,  May  20,  1913. 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

thoroughly  preserve  shingles  and  all  other  woodwork,  and  give 
soft,  velvety  colorings  that  wear  as  well  as  the  best  paint,  al¬ 
though  the  cost  is  only  half  as  much.  They  are  made  of  the  finest 
and  strongest  colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  the  liquid  is 
refined  Creosote,  “the  best  wood  preservative  known.  ”  No  kero¬ 
sene  or  benzine,  no  crude  or  tawdry  colors,  no  washing  off — but 
be  sure  to  get  Cabot’s  and  not  a  cheapened  substitute. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples,  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists 

11  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Stained  with  Cabot's  Shingle  Stains. 
Wilson  Eyre,  Architect,  Philadelphia. 


plants,  such  as  too  high  a  temperature, 
neglect  in  watering,  too  close  atmosphere, 
dark  corners,  will  favor  its  rapid  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  one  of  the  sucking  insects, 
and  cannot  be  poisoned.  If,  from  former 
experience,  you  have  reason  to  think  that 
you  will  be  troubled  with  aphis,  get  a 
supply  of  strong  tobacco  dust  made  for 
this  purpose,  and  keep  it  sprinkled  on  the 
ground  and  on  the  surface  of  the  seed 
boxes  between  the  plants,  as  well  as  on  the 
foliage.  In  the  event  of  the  plant  pest  be¬ 
coming  established,  strong  nicotine  sprav 
is  the  best  remedy. 

As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun  climbs 
higher  and  the  urge  to  he  out-of-doors 
gets  more  insistent  in  one's  veins,  there 
are  some  things  which  need  attention  be¬ 
fore  any  planting  can  be  done.  First,  the 
garden  itself  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Rubbish  of  any  kind  should  be  picked  lip; 
old  cabbage  or  old  cornstalks,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  loosens  up  enough  to  get  them 
out,  had  better  be  got  out  of  the  way,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  garden  has  to  be  dug  or 
spaded  instead  of  plowed,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  get  them  in  and  under.  Old  bean  poles, 
tomato  poles,  melon  vines,  and  so  forth, 
all  help  to  make  harboring  places  for  in¬ 
sects  and  disease  spores.  Everything  that 
you  do  not  need  to  use  again  should  be 
burned.  Not  only  the  garden  itself,  but 
any  untidy  corners  near  it  where  weeds 
may  have  grown  and  died  down,  making 
an  ideal  bug  reserve,  should  also  he 
cleaned  up  with  fire  and  steel  rake.  The 
asparagus  bed  and  the  raspberry  bed  and 
the  raspberry  patch,  if  near  the  vegetable 
garden,  are  frequently  prolific  sources  of 
trouble,  and  they  should  also  come  in  for 
an  overhauling. 

The  question  that  bobs  up  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is :  “How  early  can  I  begin  to 
dig?”  There  is  such  a  thing  as  begin¬ 
ning  too  soon.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
it ;  in  fact,  you  may  actually  injure  the  soil 
by  being  hasty.  Some  soils  may  be  dug 
as  soon  as  the  frost  gets  out  of  it.  Others 
will  remain  too  wet  and  sticky  for  some 
time  afterwards;  this  depends  largely  up¬ 
on  how  good  the  drainage  is  and  also  upon 
the  character  and  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil.  A  cold,  wet  spring  may  delay 
things  for  a  couple  of  weeks  even  after 
the  frost  has  gone.  There  is,  however, 
one  safe  rule  to  follow :  the  ground  can 
never  be  well  worked  while  it  is  in  wet 
and  sticky  condition.  If  it  sticks  to  your 
spade  or  falls  from  it  in  pasty  lumps,  you 
mav  be  sure  that  you  should  let  it  alone 
for  a  while.  When  the  soil  is  turned  over, 
whether  you  use  a  spade  or  a  plow,  it 
should  leave  it  clean  and  dry,  the  lumps 
breaking  apart  readily  when  hit  with  the 
foot  or  the  back  of  the  spade.  Some  soils 
seem  wet  and  sticky  and  of  an  unfavor¬ 
able  temper  when  in  reality  they  are  not, 
merely  because  they  have  not  been  proper¬ 
ly  drained. 

There  are  two  or  three  weeks  in  the 
season  in  which  the  ground  can  be  got 
into  proper  shape  in  the  spring.  Ground 
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that  is  backward  can  be  worked  up  into 
broad  ridges  for  the  planting  of  a  few 
extra  early  things,  like  peas,  planting  on 
top  of  the  ridge.  While  an  emergency 
method  of  this  kind  may  help  temporarily, 
a  thorough  system  of  under-drainage 
should  be  put  in  as  soon  as  possible — early 
next  fall,  if  you  cannot  find  time  to  do  it 
now. 

Before  you  begin  digging,  the  manure 
or  compost  should  be  put  on.  That  can 
be  done  before  the  ground  is  quite  ready 
to  dig.  But  it  should  be  done  only  just 
before,  and,  if  possible,  the  very  day  that 
you  are  going  to  "break  up  the  soil.”  If 
it  lies  around  on  the  surface  after  it  has 
begun  to  decompose  it  loses  much  of  its 
effectiveness.  The  best  way,  if  the  garden 
has  to  be  dug  by  hand,  is  to  get  at  it,  and 
get  it  over  as  soon  as  possible.  The  sooner 
you  can  get  it  all  dug,  the  better,  even  such 
parts  of  it  as  will  not  be  planted  until  May. 
Besides  getting  the  work  out  of  the  way, 
this  saves  moisture  in  the  ground  from 
the  early  spring  rains,  since  water  evapo¬ 
rates  much  more  rapidly  from  ground  that 
has  not  been  worked  over.  Do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  make  the  mistake  of  spading  up  or 
plowing  the  ground  and  then  leaving  it 
that  way,  raking  off  a  strip  now  and  then 
only  as  it  is  needed.  It  should  be  pulver¬ 
ized  and  raked  and  made  fine  and  smooth 
at  once;  this  to  create  what  is  known  as 
the  dust  mulch,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  surface  of  well-prepared  top  soil, 
which,  drying  out  very  quickly  to  a  depth 
of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  holds  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  below. 

The  deeper  you  can  dig  your  garden, 
the  better,  provided  you  do  not  have  to 
turn  up  the  hard,  lumpy  sub-soil.  How¬ 
ever,  a  little  of  this  mixed  in  will  not 
make  any  difference,  and  where  the  gar¬ 
den  is  shallow  from  not  having  been  dug- 
before,  a  little  of  this  raw  dirt  from  the 
bottom  should  be  turned  up  every  year,  in 
order  that  the  garden  may  be  gradually 
deepened.  The  deeper  the  garden,  the 
11101  e  capacity  will  it  have  to  store  up 
plant  food  and  water  for  the  use  of  the 
growing  crop. 

If  there  is  manure  to  be  turned  under, 
the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow  must 
be  well  mixed  with  the  soil  from  the  next 
furrow  that  is  thrown  in  on  top.  If  it  is 
dug  in  the  usual  way  so  that  some  of  the 
manure  is  near  the  surface,  this  will  be  a 
constant  annoyance  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Should  fertilizer  be  necessary,  spread 
it  on  after  the  ground  is  plowed  or  dug, 
and  rake  it  in.  It  will  be  as  well  in  this 
case,  however,  to  apply  the  fertilizer  to 
each  strip  of  the  ground  as  you  get  ready 
to  plant  it.  Such  parts  of  the  garden  as 
cannot  be  planted  soon  after  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  will  have  to  be  raked  over  thorough¬ 
ly  before  planting,  in  order  to  break  the 
crust  that  may  have  formed  and  to  destroy 
any  small  weeds  that  have  sprouted. 


Puncture-Proof-  Guaranteed 


Section  showing  LEE  Puncture-Proof  Tire  Construction 


Observe  how  the  three  layers  of  impenetrable  discs  over¬ 
lap,  forming  a  protectingjshield  for  carcass  and  inner  tube 


LEE 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  “V" 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods 
Since  1883 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PENNA. 

Look  up  " Lee  Tires”  in 
your  Telephone  Directory 


Zig-Zag 

Tread 


PNEUMATIC  NON-SKID  PUNCTURE  -  PROOF 


THESE  wonderful  tires  stand  firmly 
between  the  motorist  and  all  punc¬ 
turing  forces.  For  the  first  time  complete 
and  supreme  freedom  from  all  road  trouble  is 
assured — under  a  written  guarantee.  The 
insistent  cry  for  "  MORE  MILEAGE  ”  is 
most  effectively  answered.  LEE  mileage 
is  amazing. 

New  literature  gives  full  description 
of  this  and  other  vital  features 


BATH-KITCHEN-LAUNDRY 


KEwanEE 

PRIVATE  UTILITIES 


Give  Water  and  Light  Service  Equal  to 
the  Best  Public  Utility  Plants  in  Cities 

The  largest  or  smallest  residence,  no  matter  where  located,  can  be  equipped 
with  all  the  comforts  of  the  city  home.  The  Kewanee  is  the  original  air  pres¬ 
sure  water  system,  supplying  water  under  strong  pressure  for  bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry, 
garden,  garage,  barns  and  stock.  Excellent  fire  protection.  No  elevated  tanks.  Anybody 
can  operate.  The  Kewanee  is  built  as  a  complete  and  compact  system  in  our  factory  and 
ready  for  a  life-time  of  good  service  as  soon  as  the  shipping  crate  is  taken  off.  Cost  from 
$15.00  up.  according  to  capacity  desired.  Our  dealers  are  high  class  mechanics  and  will 
install  a  Kewanee  System,  with  our  guarantee  of  success.  KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTIL¬ 
ITIES  give  daily  service  and  remove  the  last  objections  to  comfortable  country  living. 

Water  Supply  Systems  —  Sewage  Disposal  Plants  —  Electric  Light  Plants 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Gasoline  Storage  Plants  —  Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems 
Send  for  illustrated  bulletins  on  any  or  all  the  above 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  COMPANY,  122  South  Franklin  Street,  KEWANEE  ILLINOIS 

( Formerly ,  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company)  Branch  Offices — 50  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK  and  1212  Marquette  Building,  CHICAGO 
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Garden  Basket — Designed  for  the  woman 
who  cares  for^herTown  garden.  Made  of  Oak 
□r.Darkj.Green  Willow,  leatherette  lined,  and 
zontainsl  everything  necessary  for  gardening. 
Price  $10.50.  Other  Baskets  at  $8.50  and 
SI  1.00  and  the  Garden  Basket  de  Luxe  at 
S19.00. 

Send  for  the  booklet  at  once,  or  better 
still  come  in  and  let  us  show  you. 

jjpS&^NGER 

Home  Furnishings 
45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  pleasure  that  your’gar- 
den  and  the  carerof  it  may 
afford  you  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  the  correct  equipment. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  showing 
our  complete  line.  There  is  no  better 
equipment  obtainable  anywhere,  and 
the  assortment  covers  every  conceiv¬ 
able  need. 

A  few  items  are  shown  below: 


l — Dibbler,  for  planting .  $.25 

* — FernJTrowel  )  with  leather  1  .75 

l— Bulb^Planter  )  sheath  f  1.00 
1 — BarrowsJPruner  (only  pruner 
that  cuts  clean  without  bruising)2.50 
> — -DaisyGrubber,for  weeding(with 
long  handle_to  prevent  stooping)  .56 


Landscape  Gardening  on  a  Small 
Place 

( Continued  from  page  172) 

rhododendrons  and  cedars  at  either  end 
of  the  house  show  how  effective  ever¬ 
greens-  can  be  against  red  brick  walls. 
Two  Rose  of  Sharon  bushes,  with  double, 
pink  flowers,  frame  the  entrance  porch. 
A  new  effectiveness  has  been  given  to 
the  old,  neglected  Rose  of  Sharon  by  the 
production  of  many  new  hybrids  with 
flowers  of  clear  and  single  colors.  Their 
upright  habit  accentuates  the  quiet  for¬ 
mality  of  the  entrance  porch.  This  up¬ 
right  stiffness  which  makes  it  so  difficult 
to  mould  them  into  a  shrubbery  border 
invests  them,  when  they  are  so  placed, 
with  a  peculiar  dignity,  producing  an 
architectural  balance.  It  is  especially  in 
contrast  to  these  Roses  of  Sharon  that  the 
already-mentioned  box  bushes  under  the 
windows  show  that  they  are  in  wrong  posi¬ 
tions.  They  illustrate  a  frequent  mistake 
in  shrub  planting,  for  they  have  no  rea¬ 
son  for  existence  except  the  willful  cap¬ 
rice  of  the  planter,  who  is  wont  to  con¬ 
sider  his  material  only  at  its  own  and 
separate  value,  instead  of  at  its  subordi¬ 
nate  value  as  part  of  a  well-ordered  de¬ 
sign. 

The  planting  along  the  house  and  lawn 
enclosure  has  been  given  in  such  detail  to 
show  how  full  of  interest  a  little  place 
can  be  when  careful  attention  is  given  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  shrubs  as  a 
boundary  around  a  lawn. 

The  evergreens  give  much  winter  in¬ 
terest  to  the  lawn,  the  deciduous  planting 
emphasizes  the  spring  bloom.  After  the 
roses  are  through  blooming  in  July,  the 
lawn  is  framed  by  quiet  greenery,  and  the 
color  interest  is  absorbed  by  the  flower 
garden. 

It  is  a  delightful  little  place  not  thirty 
feet  square,  this  flower  garden.  We  like 
its  friendly  colors,  its  intimacy  placed 
close  against  the  house,  its  little  touches 
of  formality  and  its  seclusion,  standing 
high  above  the  street. 

Part  of  its  success  is  due  to  its  enclos¬ 
ure.  On  the  north  side  is  the  porch,  with 
masses  of  rhododendron.  On  either  side 
of  the  path  is  a  box  bush,  and  along  the 
steps  Lilies-of-the-Valley  are  crowded 
close  together.  On  the  east  side  is  the 
picket  fence,  the  curve  of  which  follows 
the  slope  up  to  the  house  level.  On  the 
west  side  stand  a  row  of  arborvitae  trees, 
now  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  on  the 
south  side  the  branches  of  the  street  trees 
make  a  heavy,  green  screen. 

In  a  small  garden  the  design  wins  ap¬ 
proval  through  sheer  simplicity.  This  de¬ 
sign  Is  based  on  a  circular  composition  in¬ 
scribed  in  a  square,  an  old  motive  kept 
always  new  bv  variety  in  details.  The 
very  center  was  the  place  designed  for  a 
sundial.  It  could  have  been  substituted 
by  a  slender-columned  bird  bowl.  The 
spreading  Pinus  rnugho  there  now  is  at  its 
present  height  an  acceptable  central  feat- 
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“Practical  Homebuilding”  begins 
with  the  selection  of  a  lot  and  the 
location  of  the  house  upon  it.  It 
discusses  cellar,  wall  and  roof  con¬ 
struction,  and  describes  the  most 
approved  methods  for  each.  It  con¬ 
tains  comparative  costs  of  frame, 
stucco  and  brick.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  at¬ 
tractive  houses,  drawings  of  floor 
plans,  etc. 

In  addition  to  its  general  features, 
“Practical  Homebuilding”  explains 
why  Kno-Burn  Expanded  Metal 
Lath  is  the  logical  base  for  stucco 
and  plaster  work. 

One  interested  reader  said  that  it 
covered  the  subject  from  loam  to 
lace  curtains.”  We  want  you  to 
have  it  now  whether  you  are  going 
to  build  this  spring  or  sometime  in 
the  dim  future. 

Send  10c  to  cover  cost  of  mail¬ 
ing  and  ask  for  booklet  No.  379  . 

North  Western  Expanded 
Metal  Co. 

937  Old  Colony 
Building 
Chicago, 

Illinois 
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Specimen  Trees 

We  are  offering  for  spring  planting  a  limited  quantity 
of  beautiful,  large  specimens  twenty-five  feet  high  with 
clean,  straight  trunks  and  uniform  heads,  every  tree  of 
COTTAGE  GARDENS  QUALITY. 

The  selection  comprises  Maples,  Oaks,  Elms,  Lin¬ 
dens,  Planes  and  several  varieties  of  Evergreens. 

We  have  just  published  a  leaflet  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  and  a  copy  will  be 
sent  you  by  return  mail. 


Cottage  Gardens  Co.,  Inc. 

Nurseries 

Queens  New  York 
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ure,  but  soon  it  will  grow  too  large  and 
dwarf  the  rest  of  the  design.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  brick  is  laid  on  the  path 
around  the  Pinus  mugho  emphasizes  the 
circular  composition. 

To  the  choice  of  the  flowers  is  due 
much  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  garden. 
The  succession  of  bloom  and  color  har¬ 
mony  creates  a  pleasurable  perennial  in¬ 
terest.  Their  symmetrical  arrangement 
emphasizes  the  circular  composition. 

On  the  edge  of  the  circular  path  are 
eight  Sedum  spectabilis,  with  dwarf  nas¬ 
turtiums  planted  in  between.  In  back  of 
them  are  planted  the  tall,  blue  Iris  pallida 
dalmatica,  interspersed  with  anthemis,  the 
golden  marguerite.  The  third  tier  is  com¬ 
posed  of  daffodils  and  lavender  and  white 
phlox.  Along  the  street  wall  stand,  in 
front  of  the  dark-green  of  the  Arbor  Vitcc, 
light-blue  larkspurs  raise  their  slender 
spikes  in  spring,  and  Aconitum,  the  monk¬ 
hoods,  give  a  similar  effect  in  autumn. 
On  either  side  of  the  gate  a  bush  of  low 
Deutsia  gracilis  blossoms  early  in  the 
spring,  and  later  in  June  two  plants  of 
yellow  day  lilies  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  path  to  the  house  make  bright  spots 
of  color.  To  complete  the  formal  effect, 
a  white,  flowering  Rose  of  Sharon  is 
planted  at  each  corner. 

From  the  time  the  narcissus  come  out 
in  April  until  the  phlox  fades  in  Septem¬ 
ber  there  is  always  something  blooming  in 
the  garden.  The  middle  of  August,  when 
the  picture  was  taken,  is  the  gala  time.  It 
is  the  climax  of  the  flowering  season.  The 
Rose  of  Sharon,  the  sedum  and  the  phlox 
are  all  blooming  together  in  a  harmony 
of  lavender  and  white  with  a  bright  touch 
or  two  of  yellow  anthemis. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  as  it  is  not 
possible,  to  have  so  much  bloom  all  the 
time  to  make  the  small  garden  effective. 
When  I  saw  it  in  early  July,  with  the 
Hemerocallis  just  beginning  to  bloom  and 
the  larkspurs  in  flower,  the  garden  was 
quite  charming,  with  its  delicate  touch  of 
blue  and  gold. 

When  it  gets  too  cold  to  sit  out,  the 
garden  lies  unadorned  with  bloom,  but  it 
has  lost  little  of  its  attractiveness.  The 
rhododendron  foliage,  the  fragrant  box 
bushes,  the  Pinus  mugho,  the  pyramidal 
Arbor  Vitce,  contrasting  with  the  warm, 
red  brick  of  the  paths,  provide  much  win¬ 
ter  interest. 

The  enclosure,  the  architectural  details, 
the  design,  the  flowers,  each  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  to  play.  Not  in  their  individual 
parts,  but  in  their  inter-related  action  to¬ 
ward  effectiveness  and  beauty  lies  their 
value  in  the  art  of  garden  making. 


There's  a  right  way  to  grow  seed  and  a 
wrong  way ;  the  right  way  you’ll  learn 
about  in  Leonard  Bastin’s  article  in  the 
Spring  Planting  Number  of  House  and 
Garden. 


and  love  Roses  as  I  have  known  and  loved 
them  for  20  years. 

During  the  first  ten  years,  Rose-growing  was, 
with  me,  a  hobby — passion — call  it  what  you 
will. 

Ten  years  ago  this  business  was  established 
and  today  it  is  the  biggest  success  of  its  kind 
this  country  has  ever  known. 

Why? 

Ten  years  of  study,  devotion — of  learning 
how.  Ten  more  years  of  producing  and  sell- 


STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL' COL¬ 
LEGE 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

March  10,  1914. 

"Your  plants,  like  your  catalog,  appear  to  have 
personality — a  certain  nameless  air  of  distinc¬ 
tion  that  makes  them  superior.  They  are  roses, 
plus.  ” 

(Prof.)  W.  C.  SMITH 


ing  the  greatest  rose  plants  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Plants  which  have  practically  revolutionized 
outdoor  Rose-growing,  brought  unexpected — 
yes,  even  unhoped  for  results  to  many  thous¬ 
ands  all  over  this  country  and  Canada. 


"A  Little  Book  About  Roses” 

tells  you  the  whole  story.  You  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  its  beauty,  its  helpfulness. 

Send  for  it  now.  It’s  free. 


GEORGE  H. PETERSON 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 
BOX  30  FAIR  LAWN,  N.  J. 


CALCIUM-HUMUS 

Nature's  Soil  Improper 

MARYLAND  CALCIUM  -  HUMUS  CO. 

806  Penn  Square  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ABSOLUTE  RELIABILITY 

is  found  in  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  Automobile  Tires. 

Easiest  Riding  . 

Longest  Wearing  ^AKRON,  OHIO 
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This  tree  was  strongandhealthy — apparently. 
But  when  a  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  examined  it, 
he  found  a  tiny  crevice  in  the  bark.  A  little 
chiseling  quickly  revealed  the  dangerous  con¬ 
dition  of  decay  shown  in  the^  second  picture. 
It  was  so  badly  weakened  that  any  severe  storm 
might  easily  have  destroyed  it. 

Hidden  decay — it  works  insidiously,  and  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  threatening  the  life  of  some  of  your  most  valuable 
trees  at  this  very  moment.  Let 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons 

find  out — and  tell  you  liovv  to  restore  them  to  sound 
health,  as  they  have  done  with  this  tree  and  thousands 
of  others.  Careful  official  investigation  proved  that 
Davey  Tree  Surgeons  only  are  good  enough  for  the 
U.  S.  Government.  Don’t  wait  until  it 
is  too  late  to  save  your  trees.  Write 
today  for  free  examination  and  booklet 
illustrating  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. 

1324 Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

(Operating  The  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery 
in  Principal  Cities.  Accredited 
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NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN  PERENNIALS 


AN  Piei^son  inc 

QpMWELL  .GARDENS 

Cromwell  Conn 


are  only  a  branch  of  our  business,  but  this  department 
is  in  charge  of  an  expert. 


Our  catalog  “Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants”  is  a 
book  of  76  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the  best  varieties 
and  the  best  plants  that  can  be  produced. 


Roses  for  the  greenhouse  and 
and  Roses  for  the  garden. 

Chrysanthemums  whether  for 
exhibition  purposes  or  the  Hardy 
border. 

Bedding  Plants  for  the  garden 
or  the  window  box. 

These  in  addition  to  Hardy 
Perennials  are  only  a  few  of  the 
items. 


Our  Baby  Grand  edition  of  “Green¬ 
house  and  Garden  Plants”  may  be 
obtained  at  our  exhibit  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Flower  Show  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  at  New  York,  March 
7  to  23. 

This  booklet  comprises  selections 
of  the  best  from  “Greenhouse  and 
Garden  Plants,”  and  in  addition  an 
excellent  list  of  the  new  named  varie¬ 
ties  of  Delphiniums.  Sent  upon  spe¬ 
cial  request  only. 

Our  catalog  “Greenhouse  and  Gar¬ 
den  Plants”  is  yours  for  a  postal  card. 


I/a\7e  a  JIGA/t£  oj^Your  OvPn.  _ 

Read  about  tbekest  material, Hy-tex  Brick, for  the  walls  of  your  intended  home 


1  GENUINE  ECONOMY  IN  HOME  BUILDIN G  . 

A  beautiful  booklet  in  four-color  photographic  reproductions,  presenting  the  merits  of 
brick  in  point  ofdurability,  fire-safety,  comfort,  real  economy  and  beauty.  Sent  for JOd 


Ifyou  want  a  pretty  little  home  costing  from  S4000 

to  ?5boo  send  for - 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SMALL  HY-TEX  HOMES 

Showing  various  designs  and  outline  sketches 
of  floor  plans.  Helpful  in  formulating  your  own 
ideas  for  building . Sent /or  4 f 


For  a  more  elaborate  house  costing  from  S700 o  to 

$8000  you  ought  to  examine - 

THE  HY-TEX  HOUSE  OF  MODERATE  COST 
Eighty  selected  designs  and  plans  resulting  from 
a  wide  competition  of  architects  conducted  by  the 
Brickbuilderof  Boston.  Sent/or  SOf  (in  stamps) 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

dei,t_  SAINT  LOUIS 

N.  E>.  ^SiarA  the  booklet  or  booklets  you  xOant  and vOrite  pour  name  clearly  on  the  marfin.  Y/tor  tear 
out  and  mail  to  us  with  enclosure  SlOUd  xobile  you  think  of~it  0 


The  Old  Ballard  Place 

( Continued  from  page  164) 

near  a  hedge.  Cats  can,  and  will,  creep 
under  the  shrubs,  and,  hidden  there,  will 
lie  in  wait  and  do  much  harm,  as  feathers 
near  the  hedge  have  often  testified. 

Peeping  out  from  this  hedge  here  and 
there  were  dainty  little  Columbines,  with 
their  graceful  bells  in  different  colors. 
Forget-me-nots  were  blue  with  their 
blossoms  through  the  summer,  and  in  the 
fall  the  asters  along  the  front  of  the 
hedge  were  glorious.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  house,  at  the  north  of  the  brick  wall, 
were  masses  of  bridal-wreath  bushes,  and 
a  great,  golden  forsythia  made  sunny  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  yard.  Tartarian 
honeysuckles  formed  the  north  line  to  the 
house.  All  along  its  north  foundation 
wall  and  hugging  up  close  to  it  were  lilies- 
of-the-valley  and  ferns. 

Over  the  front  of  the  house  itself  grew 
wonderful  clematis  vines  that  were  full  of 
little  white  blossoms  in  the  fall,  making 
the  air  sweet  with  their  fragrance.  One 
of  these  vines  grew  onto  and  over  the  lilac 
tree  at  the  corner  of  the  house.  This  was 
the  old  front  yard. 

Between  it  and  the  back  yard  there  used 
to  be  a  high  board  fence.  I  was  glad  to 
miss  it.  The  old  back  yard  was  given 
over  to  the  clothes-drier,  with  its  great, 
long  arms,  its  platform  and  steps ;  to  board 
walks  and  ash  heaps ;  to  the  well  and 
pump ;  to  barn  and  chicken  yard  ;  to  corn¬ 
field  and  vegetable  garden.  The  day  of 
the  great  clothes  reel  is  past,  but  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  joy  that  came  as  we  hung  to 
the  arm  of  this  reel  while  we  were  rapidly 
swung  around  will  be  ever  with  us.  Were 
you  ever  a  little  girl  who  was  compelled  to 
play  in  the  back  yard,  never  stepping  foot 
in  the  front  yard  in  your  play?  If  you 
were,  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say 
that  my  first  glance  at  this  back  yard  when 
I  saw  it  last  summer  made  me  long  to  be 
again  a  little  girl,  compelled  to  play  only 
there,  where  there  seemed  to  be  every¬ 
thing  to  make  interesting  a  little  girl’s  play. 
A  splendid  apple  tree  grew  here,  and  a 
mulberry  tree  full  of  fruit  attractive  to 
the  birds.  A  hedge  of  lilac  and  sumac  hid 
the  back  fence  completely.  A  woodbine 
and  wild  grape  vine  covered  the  south  side 
and  front  of  the  barn,  and  the  space  once 
claimed  by  the  ash  heap  and  board  walk 
had  been  transformed  into  a  most  inviting 
spot.  Cherry,  syringa  and  sumac  trees 
made  an  effective  corner,  in  front  of  which 
was  a  long,  curved  bed  full  of  hollyhocks, 
foxglove,  gladioli,  snapdragons,  pyre- 
thrums,  zinnias  and  a  border  of  love-in- 
the-mist.  The  wide  beds  in  front  of  the 
back  and  south  hedges  were  a  mass  of 
color  all  through  the  season.  First  came 
the  oriental  poppies  in  many  shades,  then 
the  iris  and  peonies.  Later  came  the  crown¬ 
ing  beauty  of  the  year — the  Canterbury 
bells  and  the  foxgloves.  After  these  had 
gone, hollyhocks,  platycodons,  snapdragons 
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and  gladioli  showed  their  colors.  There 
were  beds,  too,  filled  with  anchusa  in  its 
pretty  shades  of  blue ;  hardy  larkspurs, 
monkshood  and  Sweet  William,  and  when 
the  fall  came  this  garden  was  brilliant  with 
asters,  cactus,  dahlias,  chrysanthemums 
and  zinnias. 

Where  the  cornfield  and  chicken  yard 
had  been  I  found  a  beautiful  lawn,  at  the 
north  line  of  which  was  an  occasional  bush 
or  tree  and  another  birds’  bath  out  in  the 
sunshine  away  from  bushes  and  danger. 
On  a  little  trellis  over  the  woodshed  door 
grew  the  matrimony  vine,  and  the  south 
fence — a  little  wire  fence — was  covered 
with  the  vines  of  woodbine  and  bitter¬ 
sweet.  Loving  hands  and  much  thought 
had  been  given  to  the  task  of  making  this 
garden  spot  a  pleasing  one.  Joy  had  come 
to  those  who  did  the  work  and  to  those 
who  came  to  enjoy  it. 

No  one  but  the  German  gardener  looked 
on  with  a  thought  of  criticism.  He,  with 
a  wry  face  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
would  say:  “Oh,  ya,  it  is  good — but  nod- 
ding’s  to  eat  in  dis  garten !  Should  be, 
anyway,  strawberries  or  somedings,”  and 
a  kindly  Scotch  neighbor  was,  perhaps,  of 
the  same  opinion,  when  he  came  modestlv 
asking:  “Might  I  be  allowed  to  set  out  a 
few  lettuce  heads  in  the  corner  by  the 
barn  ?” 

I  left  Oldham  and  this  garden  late  in 
the  fall  full  of  regret,  but  at  the  same 
time  convinced  that  nothing  in  the  way  of 
transformation  is  impossible  to  the  one 
who  really  loves  and  studies  a  garden. 


Dining-Rooms  of  Distinction 

( Continued  from  page  156) 

unusual  room  may  be  had  by  using  Co¬ 
lonial  landscape  paper  of  classic  or  Chi¬ 
nese  design.  This  necessitates  long,  un¬ 
broken  wall  spaces.  Needless  to  say, 
pictures  have  no  place  here.  Sheraton 
dining-room  chairs  of  shield-shape  back 
give  a  refined  appearance  and  silhouette 
beautifully  against  the  wall.  In  such  a 
room  a  corner  cupboard  for  old  china 
looks  well,  or  better  still,  a  pair  of  such 
cupboards.  The  door  of  the  cupboard  can 
be  made  attractive  by  removing  the  top 
panels  and  filling  the  frame  with  small 
panes  of  glass,  thus  giving  above  a  glimpse 
of  the  best  china,  whilst  the  lower  part 
may  be  used  for  the  less  attractive. 

In  many  dining-rooms  in  the  country 
that  have  a  northern  exposure  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  is  to  use  a  Colonial  yellow  paper 
with  white  wainscoting  and  trim,  stnall- 
paned  windows,  a  cheery,  old-fashioned 
chintz  on  the  windows  and  begonias — for 
begonias  grow  beautifully  in  a  north  room. 
Thus  a  dismal,  north  room  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  cheery  place.  A  piece  or 
two  of  well-polished  brass  helps  out  the 
effect  in  such  a  room.  For  the  table,  an 


CONTINENT 


(Signed)Charles  H.Wheeloc! 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 


J-M  TRANSITE 
ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 

Fire-  and  weather¬ 
proof,  last  forever. 

J-M  ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 

Weather-proof,  fire  re¬ 
tardant,  needs  no  coat¬ 
ing.  First  cost  only  cost. 

J-M  ASBESTOS 
BUILT-UP  ROOFING 

Permanent,  fire  resist¬ 
ant.  Light-weight, 
smooth  surfaced,  needs 
no  paint.  For  Indus¬ 
trial  Plants,  BigBuild- 
ings  and  all  fiat  roofs. 

J-M  REGAL 

‘  ‘  Rubber-Type”  roof¬ 
ing  for  general  roofing 
purposes. 

J-M  Roofings  for 
Every  Requirement 


“J-M  Service,”  says  this  J-M  dealer,  “makes 
J-M  Roofs  practically)  good  as  new  when  other 
roofs  are  gone.  I  have  been  putting  them  on 
steadily  for  years  and  they  are  all  still  good.” 

Your  Roof  is  our  Responsibility 

because  a  J-M  Roof,  when  registered  with  us,  is 
permanently  in  our  care — backed  up  by  over  half  a 
century  of  recognized  business  integrity. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  roof — factory,  house,  barn  or 
shed  J-M  Responsibility  stands  under  it  to  the  last. 
We  won't  let  you  be  dissatisfied  with  J-M  Roofing. 
It  must  be  right. 

J-M  Responsibility  means  a  way  of  doing  business — 
stronger  than  the  guarantee  of  materials  we  give  you 
better  than  any  “scrap  of  paper”  ever  signed. 

J-M  Roofing  on  your  roof  makes  it  our  roof,  too.  We 
see  to  it  that  it  makes  good  to  you — that  its  service 
to  you  serves  our  reputation. 


J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  are  examined 
by  Underwriters*  Laboratories  (un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.) 


J-M  Roofing  Registration  is  a  new 
and  additional  feature  of  J-M  enter¬ 
prise  that  gives  J-M  Roofing  buyers  a 
positive  guarantee  of  roofing  service* 


We  want  every  buyer  of  J-M  Roofing  to  register  his  roof  with 
us.  Then  we  can  see  that  you  get  J-M  roofing  service  rendered 
from  your  roof  as  thousands  of  other  J-M  roof  owners  are 
getting  it  from  their  roofs. 


ty  worry  about  how  your  roof  will 
last  when  you  can  leave  that  to 


Write  us  About  YOUR  Roof 


Akron 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 


Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati  Dayton  Galveston 
Cleveland  Denver  Houghton 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Kansas  City  Milwaukee  New  York 

Los  Angeles  Minneapolis  Omaha 

Birmingham  Columbus  Detroit  Houston  Louisville  Newark,  N.J.  Philadelphia 

Boston  Dallas  Duluth  Indianapolis  Memphis  New  Orleans  Pittsburg 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Toronto,  Winnipeg 


Portland,  Ore.  Seattle 
Rochester  Syracuse 
St.  Louis  Toledo 
St.  Paul  Washington 

Salt  Lake  City  Wilkes-Barre 
San  Francisco  Youngstown 
,  Montreal,  Vancouver 


mm 


m 


ombardy  Poplars 

are  the  best  trees  for  screening  purposes 
and  avenues.  Branching  from  the  ground 
up,  and  being  beautiful  and  hardy,  is  what 
makes  them  so  desirable. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  etc. 


lLr 

Write  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.  It  will 
give  some  valuable 
suggestions,  which 
will  help  you  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance 
and  value  of  your 
property. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  COMPANY 


WESTCHESTER,  CHESTER  COUNTY 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Kelsey  Health  Heated,  residence  of  H. 
M.  Lewis,  South  Milwaukee ,  IVis. 
Arrow  No.  1  shows  warm  air  inlet. 
Arrow  No.  2  shows  foul  air  outlet. 


Right  Now  Is  The  Very  Best  Time 
To  Investigate  Heating  Systems. 
Start  With  THE  KELSEY. 


NOW  is  the  time,  if  ever,  that  a  heating 
system’s  defects  show  up.  It’s  the 
time  when  you  can  get  the  truth;  and 
the  whole  truth  about  them.  It’s  the 
time  when  you  can  get  ready  information 
for  comparing  the  merits  of  hot  water, 
steam  or  furnace  heat;  with  the  Kelsey 
Warm  Air  Health  Heat. 

It’s  just  the  time  to  go  into  radiator 
heated  houses  and  see  how  “stuffy’’ 


they  are;  and  then  into  ones  Kelsey  heated 
and  feel  the  delightful  freshness  of  the 
air  and  the  cozy  comfort  of  the  warmth. 

It’s  the  time  to  talk  “coal-bin-talk” 
and  find  out  if  you  want  to  burn  up  your 
money  the  way  “some  folks”  do. 

It’s  time  to  send  for  a  Kelsey  Health 
Heat  Booklet,  and  find  out  exactly  why 
the  Kelsey  is  a  healthizer  and  economizer. 

It’s  time  for  you  to  do  it. 


Chicago 

2767  Lincoln  Avenue 


New  York 

103K  Park  Avenue 


I  WARM  AIR  GENERATOR  1 

237  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
DEALERS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


are  consistent  with  the  beauty  of  a 
home.  They  make  your  improve¬ 
ments  permanent.  Give  you  the 
protection  to  which  all  the  natural 
laws  of  ownership  entitle  you. 

We  are  the  acknowledged  premier  iron  fence 
designers  and  builders.  Blue  Prints,  Book  of 
Designs,  Catalog,  etc.,  sent  free,  if  you  will 
tell  us  what  you  have  in  mind.  A  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  us  in  making  suggestions. 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co. 


Iron  Vases, 
Settees,  Garden 
and  Drinking 
Fountains 


Iron  Statuary, 
Stable  Fittings, 
Lamp  Standards 
and  Lanterns 


Dept-  F 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  World’s  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders 


effective  centerpiece  is  a  white  china  lat¬ 
tice  basket  filled  with  flowers  or  fruits. 

In  a  Colonial  room  which  is  rather  deli¬ 
cate  care  should  be  taken  that  the  bricks 
of  the  fireplace  are  inconspicuous.  In 
many  cases  the  effect  of  a  fine  white  man¬ 
tel  is  utterly  ruined  by  the  wide  bonding 
of  the  bricks  below  it,  bonding  so  out  of 
proportion  that  it  quite  spoils  the  room. 

Gate-legged  dining-tables  are  usually 
more  picturesque  than  comfortable,  and 
are  better  used  in  the  library  or  living- 
room  than  in  the  dining-room.  There  are 
many  lovely  types  of  Colonial  dining- 
tables  with  delicately  turned  legs,  and  to 
go  with  them  Sheraton  Colonial  chairs 
with  rush  bottoms.  In  general,  it  is  wise 
not  to  use  velvet  for  chair  seats ;  modern 
hair  cloth  made  in  very  attractive  colors 
and  patterns  or  leather-covered  or  rush 
seats  are  more  comfortable  and  servicable. 

Nearly  related  to  our  Colonial  room  is 
the  English  Georgian,  with  its  simple, 
white  paneled  walls  and  mahogany  or  in¬ 
laid  furniture  of  Chippendale  design.  A 
serving-table  of  black  Chinese  lacquer  fits 
in  well  in  such  a  room.  If  the  walls  are 
gray,  use  taffeta  curtains  of  rose,  with  a 
narrow,  black  stripe,  and  on  the  floor  lay 
an  Oriental  rug.  Thus  you  have  gray, 
rose  and  a  touch  of  black  repeated,  making 
a  distinctive  room. 

An  English  Jacobean  paneled  dining¬ 
room  is  always  elegant,  but  is  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  dinner  than  breakfast.  For¬ 
tunately,  those  who  can  afford  such  a  room 
can  afford  also  a  breakfast-room,  which 
provides  the  necessary  sunshine  and  rest¬ 
fulness  for  the  day’s  beginning.  The  fur¬ 
niture  for  such  a  Jacobean  room  must  of 
necessity  be  rather  heavy  in  scale  and  the 
hangings  rich  in  color  and  texture.  There 
is  much  to  be  lived  up  to  in  a  paneled 
room.  Above  the  paneling  the  frieze  may 
be  treated  in  several  ways :  plaster  mixed 
with  a  tint  to  tone  in  with  the  woodwork, 
a  decorated  frieze  of  medieval  design  or 
a  plain  paper.  It  is  better  not  to  use  a 
color  different  from  the  paneling,  as  it 
breaks  the  wall  surface  and  detracts  from 
the  paneling  itself,  which,  if  of  good  pro¬ 
portion,  has  much  decorative  value.  Above 
all,  avoid  making  the  top  trim  of  the  pan¬ 
eling  serve  as  a  shelf  to  display  steins  and 
plates.  In  such  a  room  one  or  two  pieces 
of  antique  furniture  will  give  an  air  of 
distinction,  especially  one  of  those  court 
cupboards  which  were  a  unique  product 
of  Jacobean  days.  Casement  windows 
would  lend  an  air  of  similitude  to  the 
feeling  this  early  English  period  connotes. 

If  one  wants  to  have  an  English  dining¬ 
room,  a  simpler  and  less  expensive  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  finish  the  walls  in  rough,  tinted 
plaster  or  tan  paper  of  a  heavy  texture. 
Have  the  floor,  doors  and  trim  of  oak  and 
use  English  cottage  furniture.  Casement 
cloth  or  a  linen  of  Jacobean  design  at  the 
window  would  make  this  a  beautiful  room 
and  not  an  expensive  one. 

The  rough  plaster  walls  of  an  Italian 
dining-room  are  best  fitted  for  a  country 
house.  Here  windows,  devoid  of  trim, 
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should  open  onto  a  terrace,  and  there 
should  be  arched  niches  in  the  wall  for 
rare,  old  Italian  pottery  or  copper.  In 
such  a  room  a  simply  carved  stone  fire¬ 
place  and  Italian  walnut  furniture  would 
give  an  unusual  effect.  Linen  hangings, 
luscious  with  fruit  of  warm  colors  tone 
in  with  the  soft  buff  of  the  walls.  It  is 
curious  that  these  Italian  rooms — so  sim¬ 
ple,  reposeful  and  full  of  quaint,  deco¬ 
rative  charm — are  not  more  often  adapted 
to  our  American  uses. 

Especially  would  I  make  a  plea  for  the 
long,  narrow  tables  that  are  used  with  so 
much  success  in  Italian  villas.  If  the 
guests  are  few  and  favored,  by  placing 
them  opposite  one  another  they  have  an 
intimacy  they  cannot  have  across  a  large, 
circular  table;  and  if  the  guests  are  nu¬ 
merous,  the  table  may  accommodate  them 
all.  Also  it  affords  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  decoration  :  at  either  end  a  huge 
bowl  of  flowers,  a  pair  of  those  charming 
brass  candelabra,  or  even  the  informality 
of  a  pair  of  early  wrought  iron  candle¬ 
sticks  whose  beautiful  lines,  one  imagines 
some  Fifteenth  Century  craftsman  fash¬ 
ioned  with  the  same  loving  care  that  he 
expended  on  a  silver  chalice.  About  the 
whole  room  is  a  feeling  of  ascetic  severity. 

Contrasted  to  this  is  our  very  modern 
room  of  enameled  and  decorated  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  omnipresent  touch  of  black: 
rooms,  black  carpeted,  gray  walled  with 
gray  and  black  furniture ;  rooms  of  clear 
pure  green,  with  a  touch  of  strong,  deep, 
old  rose;  rooms  with  blue  walls  and  gray 
carpet  and  blue  and  gray  furniture.  Such 
rooms  are  clever  and  really  charming,  but 
they  have  too  obvious  a  note,  one  gets 
merely  the  strong  sense  of  color  combina¬ 
tion.  They  are  unusual,  but  not  always 
distinctive. 

Such  effects  should  be  confined  to  the 
breakfast-room.  There  one  needs  toning 
up,  and  any  fantasy  is  welcomed.  You 
feel  the  spirit  of  play,  of  fun  in  their  plan¬ 
ning  and  making,  and  to-day  the  shops  are 
tempting  beyond  resistance  in  these  very 
modern  combinations  of  furniture  and 
fabrics. 

A  most  important  consideration  in  a 
breakfast-room  is  the  outlook.  There 
must  be  a  good  view  of  the  weather,  so  to 
speak.  In  summer  the  breakfast-room 
may  be  little  more  than  a  porch. 

In  many  old  farm  houses  one  finds  a 
downstairs  bedroom.  In  remodeling,  why 
not  convert  this  into  a  breakfast-room  ? 
Tts  possibilities  for  decoration  will  be  a 
source  of  much  delight.  Gay  chintz  pa¬ 
per,  sundour  hangings,  white  enameled 
furniture  decorated  with  old-fashioned 
bouquets,  and  there  you  have  a  convenient, 
cheerful  and  charming  breakfast-room,  an 
altogether  desirable  adjunct  to  your 
dining-room  of  distinction. 


THE  purchase  of  a  Steinway  for  the  home 
means  the  selection  of  the  ideal  piano,  tone 
and  workmanship  being  of  first  importance. 

It  is  the  price  of  the  Steinway  which  makes 
possible  its  supreme  musical  qualities,  but  you 
will  find  that  the  Steinway  costs  only  a  trifle 
more  than  many  so-called  “good”  pianos. 

Style  V,  the  new  Upright,  and  Style  M,  the 
smallest  Steinway  Grand,  offer  a  special  advan¬ 
tage  in  price.  They  embody  all  the  distinct 
Steinway  features,  but,  being  of  a  reduced  size  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  home  or 
apartment,  are  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 

IT e  shall  he  glad  to  send  you,  free,  illustrated  literature , 
with  the  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer  nearest  you. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109  East  Fourteenth  Street ,  New  York 


w 

'Y7’OU  may  be  planning  a  new  home,  or  perhaps  you  are 
one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  your  neighborhood 

’TNlfiiBfci- 

— -it  makes  no  difference,  you  are  entitled  to  the  best  Water 

Supply  your  money  can  buy. 

You  have  a  right  to  all  the  water  you  can  use — Water  for  your 

House — -Water  for  your  Garden — Water  for  your  Garage — Lots 

S  ir 

off’ it — atT  high  pressure. 

A  Corcoran  Tank  Tower  always  means  an  abundance.  An  over¬ 
flow  tank  just  below  will  mean  that  water  vou  need  so  much  for  your 

garden  when  rain  is  scarce. 

Before  you  do  anything  about  the  water  supply  question,  write  and 

get  our  advice— find  out  how  cheaply  the  best  system  can  be  installed. 

It; 

A.  J.  CORCORAN,  Inc.  17  JOHN  STREET,  N.  Y. 
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Our  New  Red 
Sunflower 


TO  know  our  “New  Red  Sun¬ 
flower ’’ is  to  love  it.  For  tall 
borders  and  in  shrubbery  it  is 
most  effective.  It’s  six  feet  of 
height  are  full  of  grace  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  whether  on  a  large  or 
small  place. 

The  illustration  below  gives  but 
a  faint  idea  of  its  real  beauty, 
which  lies  much  in  its  brilliant 
coloring — dark  center  with  petals 
of  bright  rich  red  merging  to  yellow 
at  the  tips. 

We  want  you  to  grow  this  won¬ 
derful  flower  this  year,  and  will 
send  a  generous  package  of  the 
seed  and  our  1915  Spring  Cata¬ 
logue  (of  144  pages)  for  ten  cents 
in  stamps  or  money. 

We  believe  a  good  many  will 
ask  for  this — better  write  promptly 
to  make  sure  of  yours. 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co, 

53D  Barclay  Street  through  to 
54  Park  Place,  New  York 


Getting  Results  with  Gladioli 

( Continued  from  page  157) 

den  that  can  be  utilized  in  this  way.  It 
is  better  to  plant  gladioli  in  beds  or  groups, 
rather  than  in  rows,  as  the  plants  help  to 
sustain  each  other. 

In  heavy  soils  the  corms  may  be  covered 
two  inches  deep  and  four  to  six  inches  in 
light  soils.  For  massed  effects,  plant  four 
to  five  inches  apart  and  twice  that  distance 
if  one  wishes  to  fill  in  nooks  or  portions  of 
the  border.  When  the  gardener  plans  for 
successive  planting  the  earlier  lot  should 
be  put  in  a  foot  apart,  to  admit  of  later 
settings  between.  A  six-inch  distance, 
however,  is  generally  applicable. 

As  they  grow,  stake  the  plants,  for  the 
stalks  are  fragile.  In  conspicuous  posi¬ 
tions  stakes  are  desirable.  Those  who 
care  for  garden  novelties  will  find  in  the 
shops  a  variety  of  pretty  stakes  with  but¬ 
terfly  and  bird  heads  that  add  a  touch  of 
color  and  picturesqueness  quite  pleasing 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
more  homely  but  none-the-less  serviceable, 
old-fashioned  garden  stake.  If  these  are 
not  desirable,  stakes  can  be  driven  in  at 
regular  intervals  around  the  beds  and  a 
cord  tied  on  them,  which  will  help  support 
the  stalks.  Some  gardeners  nail  laths  to 
the  top  of  the  stakes  and  wind  on  them  a 
mesh  of  light  string  that  will  steady  the 
fragile  spikes  against  the  wind. 

The  time  to  cut  gladioli  spikes  is  when 
the  lowest  blossoms  open.  Keep  them  in 
fresh  water  and  cut  the  stems  daily,  and 
the  buds  will  open  one  by  one.  With  this 
precaution  they  will  last  over  a  week.  Cut¬ 
ting  the  spikes  will  help  increase  the  size 
of  the  bulbs — an  advantage  that  will  be 
appreciated  next  season.  If  the  stems  are 
allowed  to  dry  without  cutting  after  the 
flower  spikes  are  removed  strength  is 
thrown  back  into  the  bulb — an  added  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  next  season.  It  is  a  wise 
plan  to  cut  gladioli  so  soon  as  the  flowers 
appear,  for  the  flowers  fade  quickly  if  left 
on  the  plant — some  varieties  particularly. 
This  is  notably  true  of  America — the  deli¬ 
cate,  flesh-pink  variety — which  will  be 
wilted  at  the  end  of  one  warm  day. 

Like  cannas,  elephants’  ears,  tuberous 
begonias  and  dahlias,  gladioli  must  be 
lifted  in  the  autumn.  Late  in  the  fall, 
after  frosts  and  before  freezing,  the  corms 
should  be  dug  up,  cleaned  and  dried  in  the 
sun  for  several  hours.  The  top  should 
be  left  on,  or,  if  space  is  needed,  kept  on 
until  completely  shriveled,  when  the  corms 
can  be  stored  away  in  boxes  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep.  Keep  your  va¬ 
rieties  separate  as  much  as  possible.  Place 
in  a  cellar  where  they  can  be  undisturbed 
throughout  the  winter. 

Should  the  gardener  wish  to  force 
blooms  in  November  and  December,  the 
process  is  simply  done  by  keeping  some  of 
the  corms  in  a  cool  place,  thereby  retard¬ 
ing  their  growth  until  August.  Plant  them 
in  boxes  of  rich  soil  four  to  eight  inches 
deep,  and  keep  them  outdoors  until  frost. 


THE  Machine  For 
REAL  Cleaning 
Efficiency 


We  have  stocked  this  machine — The 
Bissell  Vacuum  Sweeper — because  we 
believe  its  combination  of  the  carpet 
sweeper  and  vacuum  cleaner  afford  the 
solution  of  the  cleaning  problem. 

In  its  efficiency,  ease  of  operation  and 
simplicity  it  has  no  superior.  It  is  well 
designed  and  well  constructed,  and  will 
maintain  its  exceptional  cleaning  ability 
for  years. 

See  this  machine  here  and  let  us  show 
you  what  it  can  do. 


tEWIS  SPONGER 

Home  Furnishings 

45th  Street  and  6th  Avenue,  New  York 


Old  English  Garden  Seats 


And  other  Artistic  Garden  Accessories,  including 
Garden  Houses,  Arbors,  Pergolas,  Treillage,  Gates, 
Rose  Temples,  in  painted  and  rustic.  “  We  have 
an  attractive  offer  for  January  buyers.” 

For  Catalog  of  many  designs  address 

North  Shore  Ferneries  Co. 

BEVERLY,  IV1A.SS. 

New  York  Showroom  Craftsman  Bldg.,  E.  39th  St. 
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Hatching  With  a  Wooden  Hen 

( Continued  from  page  175) 

convenient  tester  will  be  needed.  A  good 
kind  consists  of  a  device  similar  to  a  metal 
lamp  chimney,  with  a  light  tube  at  one 
side.  It  may  be  used  on  an  ordinary  lamp, 
and  leaves  both  hands  free.  A  plan  used 
by  some  poultrymen  who  have  incubator 
cellars  allows  the  eggs  to  be  tested  in  day¬ 
light  and  without  the  use  of  a  lamp.  A 
board  shutter  having  an  opening  in  the 
center  a  trifle  smaller  than  an  egg  is  fitted 
into  the  window  so  tightly  that  all  light  is 
excluded  except  that  which  comes  through 
the  opening,  and  against  which  the  eggs 
are  held  to  be  examined.  If  there  be  a 
strong  light  outside,  as  when  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly,  the  testing  may  be  clone 
very  easily  and  quickly. 

While  making  the  test  for  fertility  it  is 
also  advisable  to  examine  the  air  cell  at 
the  end  of  the  egg  in  order  to  learn 
whether  evaporation  is  normal  or  too 
rapid.  One  of  the  illustrations  indicates 
the  proper  size  of  the  air  chamber  at  the 
end  of  a  week  and  two  weeks.  When  the 
contents  of  the  egg  seems  to  be  drying 
faster  than  it  should  the  air  chamber  will 
be  larger  and  the  operator  will  know  that 
more  moisture  is  needed.  The  moisture 
question  is  one  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  discussion,  but  too  much  moisture 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  better  than  too 
little.  In  many  machines  it  is  provided 
by  means  of  wet  sand  trays.  With  other 
machines  pails  of  water  may  be  placed 
under  the  lamp,  the  floors  wet  down  or 
the  eggs  sprinkled  with  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  103.  Sprinkling  is  often  ad¬ 
vantageous  when  duck  eggs  are  hatching. 

With  the  chicks  finally  out  of  the  in¬ 
cubator,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
machine  will  need  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  before  it  is  used  again.  The 
lamp  burner  should  be  boiled  and  a  new 
wick  inserted,  after  which  the  machine 
may  be  started  on  a  new  hatch. 

From  all  that  has  been  written  one 
might  suppose  that  the  operation  of  a 
hatching  machine  is  a  complicated  matter, 
but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  not.  Certain  things 
are  to  be  done  in  the  right  way  and  at  the 
right  time,  but  a  first-class  machine  will  re¬ 
quire  little  attention  except  night  and 
morning.  Follow  the  maker’s  directions 
carefully,  for  he  has  doubtless  spent  many 
hours  trying  to  anticipate  every  possible 
contingency.  He  wants  to  make  it  as  easv 
as  possible  for  his  customers  to  get  satis¬ 
factory  hatches.  As  to  the  rest,  the  ama¬ 
teur  who  has  the  highest  decree  of  success 
is  the  one  who  looks  carefully  after  everv 
detail,  but  otherwise  leaves  the  machine 
alone.  Tinkering,  especially  with  the 
thermostat  regulator,  is  foolish.  After  the 
first  adjustment,  the  temperature  may 
usually  be  regulated  by  increasing  or  low¬ 
ering  the  lamp  flame.  And,  finally,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  nobodv  can 
batch  good  chickens  in  any  sort  of  incu¬ 
bator  unless  the  eggs  were  laid  by  hens 
possessing  strong  vitality. 


At  Last — A  Light-weight  Porcelain  Bath  Tub 

costing  about  the  same  as  a  good  quality 
enameled  iron  bath  and  weighing  little  more 

Mott’s  Light-Weight  Porcelain  Bath 

marks  a  new  era  in  bathroom  fixtures 


'  I  VH  E  home- 
builder  may 
now  for  the  first 
time  plan  to  in¬ 
stall  a  real  solid 
porcelain  bath 
tub  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  cost. 

—his  wife  will 
be  eager  for  the 
incomparable 
advantages  of 
po  rcelain — its 
glistening 
beauty  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  kept  spotlessly  clean. 

Architects  can  now,  for  the 
first  time,  specify  porcelain 
baths  that  will  place  no  unusual 
strain  upon  the  floors  or  beams 
of  residences. 


By  reason  of 
the  reduction  of 
several  hundred 
pounds  in 
weight  in  these 
baths,  plumbers 
effect  a  saving  in 
transportation 
and  handling  — 
and  are  thus  able 
to  quote  you  a 
lower  price  for 
installation. 

To  learn  more 
about  this  remarkable  advance 
in  bathroom  equipment  send 
for  Mott’s  “Bathroom  Book’’ 
— 112  pages.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  of  26 model  rooms 
and  suggested  floor  plans. 
Please  include  4c  for  postage. 


A  Mott  bathroom  equipped  with 
the  new  light-weight  porcelain  tub 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

1828  Eighty-seven  years  of  Supremacy  1915 


FIFTH  AVENUE  &  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

’Boston, 41  Pearl  St.,  cor.  Franklin  Seattle,  4th  Ave.  &  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  .  814  Maison- 

Pittsburg,  .  .  221  Fourth  Are.  ’Detroit,  .  .  45  Fort  St.  W.  Blanche  Bldg. 

’Chicago,  104  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Atlanta,  .  .  7  Peachtree  St.  *  San  Francisco,  135  Kearney  St. 

Minneapolis, 6  St. &Hennepin  Av.  Portland,  Ore.,  3rd  &  Oak  Sts.  *St.  Louis,  Olive  &  9th  Sts. 
’Philadelphia,  .  1006  Filbert'St.  ’Washington,  D.  C.  15th  and  H  Kansas  City,  ,  9th  &  Wall  Sts. 

Cleveland, E.  9th  St. &  Euclid  Av.  Sts.,  N.W.  ’Montreal,  Can.,  134  Bleury  St. 

*  These  branches  have  showrooms  equipped  with  model  bathrooms. 


“We  raise  our  own  trees.” 

Evergreen  Seedlings 

and 

TRANSPLANTS 

for  Forest  planting  and  lining 
out.  We  specialize  in  growing 
young  conifers.  Catalogue 

and  Booklet  on  request. 

The  North-Eastern  Forestry  Co. 

CHESHIRE,  CONN. 

Modern  Gladiolus 

Hk  -A  r  g  flowering  size  gladiolas  bulbs, 

Hjbjt'  ,  •<8*  carefully  selected,  including  several 

’  of  the  best  named  sorts  (not  labeled) 
WKisitiaii  for  .",0  cents,  and  instructive  catalogue. 
BjMB  I  have  also  the  best  new  sorts  such  as 
■BBl  Golden  King,  Blue  Jay,  Mrs.  Frank 
Pendleton, l’rincepine, Panama.  Niagara, 
Bwffl  Kuropa,  Hiawatha  and  many  others. 
HEpm  There  are  no  better  bulbs  than  mine. 
SI  GEO.  S.  WOODRUFF  ::  Independence,  Iowa 
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For  generations 
James  Carter  &  Co. 
have  used  painstak¬ 
ing  English  methods 
in  selecting  and  test¬ 
ing  their  seeds. 
The  Carter  trial  and 
testing  grounds  at 
Raynes  Park  have 
become  celebrated 
in  Great  Britain. 


This  explains  the  re¬ 
markable  record  of  Car¬ 
ter’s  Seeds  in  American 
Gardens.  These  “Seeds 
with  a  Pedigree”  can  now 
be  purchased  in  this 
country.  A  complete 
stock  is  carried  in  Boston 
and  prompt  service  is 
guaranteed. 

If  you  do  not  have 
the  1915  Carter  Cat¬ 
alog,  American  Edi¬ 
tion,  write  for  it  to¬ 
day. 

CARTER’S 
TESTED 
SEEDS,  INC. 

127  Chamberof  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
Canadian  Branch 
133  King  Street.  E.,  Toronto 
Branch  of  James  Carter  &  Co. 
Raynes  Bark,  Eng. 


WA.  N’T  SONG  BIRDS? 


My  free  book  tells  how  to  win  Bluebirds, 
Wrens,  Purple  Martins,  Tree  Swallows,  etc. 
to  live  in  your  garden.  I  have  worked  19 
years  for  our  native  birds;  have  hundreds  in 
my  garden;  and  have  helped  thousands  of  ■ 
others  to  win  birds.  If  you  want  birds  this 
summer,  write  me.  I  build  biid  houses,  shel-  . 
ters.  baths,  etc.  Among  them — Dodson  Purple^ 
Martin  House — 26  rooms  and  attic.  Price,  SI 2 
— with  all-copper  roof,  SI 5.  Dodson  Bluebird 
House — Solid  oak,  cypress  roof,  S5.  Chick-  ' 
adee  or  Nuthatch  Houses,  $1.50  to  S3. 50. 
Flicker  Houses,  S2.50  to  S5.  Tree-Swallow 
House,  S3.  Bird  Feeding  Shelters,  SI. 50  to 
Wren  House, $5  S10.  Bird  Baths — Zinc,  S6;  Cement,  S17. 

The  famous  Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  catches,  auto¬ 
matically,  as  many  as  75  sparrows  a  day.  Price, 
$5.  Get  rid  of  sparrows  and  so  help  the  song  birds. 
All  prices  are  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

Write  for  my  free  illustrated  book — today. 

Joseph  H.  Dodson731  schicr17oBlds 

Mr.  Dodson  is  a  Director  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society'* 


Real  Irish 

( Continued  from  page  167) 

The  lithe  conformation,  which  is  so 
typical  of  the  Irish  terrier,  must  never, 
however,  be  carried  to  an  extreme  of 
shelliness  and  weakness.  A  lean,  lank, 
slab-sided  dog  is  no  true  daredevil.  His 
coat,  of  course,  must  be  like  pin  wire,  with 
a  wooly  underjacket.  In  color  it  must  be 
red — the  redder  the  better.  The  washed- 
out  tint  of  wheaten  straw  and  the  smutty 
red  with  a  dark  streak  down  the  spine 
are  equally  objectionable.  Judges  set  great 
store  by  coat  and  color,  and  rightly  so,  for 
these  are  important  parts  of  the  dog’s 
attractive  individuality.  When  he  runs, 


From  nose  to  stern  he  is  made  of  tingling  nerves  and 
springy  muscles 


the  typical  Irishman  has  the  free,  open 
swing  of  a  galloping  thoroughbred.  He  is 
always  up  on  his  toes,  and  from  nose  to 
stern  he  seems  to  be  made  of  tingling 
nerves  and  springy  muscles.  No  dog  is 
more  everlastingly  on  the  alert. 

I11  the  city,  in  the  suburbs,  on  the  farm, 
the  1  rish  terrier  is  a  mighty  good  dog.  He 
has  size  enough  and  sand  enough  to  be 
useful  both  as  a  destroyer  of  varmints  and 
as  a  guardian.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
small  enough  and  nimble  enough  to  be 
convenient  in  the  crowded  street  or  the 
four-roomed  apartment.  He  is  always 
good  company,  quick  of  wit,  sympathetic, 
and  lively  without  being  boisterous.  He 
is  intelligent,  as  well  as  clever,  and  he  is 
easily  taught  those  lessons  in  etiquette  and 
obedience  so  necessary  for  his  own  peace 
and  his  master's  pleasure. 

If  a  friend,  with  his  heart  set  on  own¬ 
ing  an  Irish  terrier — there  are  many  worse 
ambitions — should  ask  my  advice,  I  would 
suggest  he  go  to  a  reputable  kennel  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  what  he  could  afford,  for  a 
good  dog  is  worth  a  good  price,  and  one 
does  not  like  to  have  to  apologize  for  his 
four-footed  companion.  I  would  advise 
his  getting  a  youngster  about  six  months 
old.  At  this  age  he  will  be  over  the 
troubles  of  his  puppyhood,  and  yet  young 
enough  to  be  brought  up  in  the  family, 


It  Makes  No  Noise ! 


Why  Be  Embarrassed? 

Why  submit  to  the  mental  dis¬ 
comfort  caused  by  the  sound  of 
flushing  the  ordinary  noisy 
closet? 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

IWelclO 

Silent  Closet 

I  operates  so  quietly,  when  properly  in¬ 
stalled,  that  it  can’t  be  heard  outside 
its  environment.  It  was  designed  to  be 
silent,  yet  no  sanitary  detail  has  been 
|  neglected. 

Even  if  its  highly  glazed  surface  should 
be  accidentally  chipped  off,  it  would 
still  be  white,  and  impervious  to  grease 
|  and  acids. 

Architects  and  plumbers  recommend 
the  Si-wel-clo  and  all  our  other  sani¬ 
tary  products 

|  Booklet  R-8, 

“Bathrooms  of 
Character ” 

shows  plans  and  designs. 

May  we  send  it  to  you? 

The  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Largest  Makers  of  Sanitary  Pottery 
in  V.S.  A. 


still 

■ 


ILL’S  EVERGREENS 
Make  Homes  Beautiful 


A  little  money,  wisely  invested  in 
thrifty  evergreens,  transforms  an  or- 
place  into  one  of  rare  beauty, 
taste,  elegance.  We  are  specialists, 
not  only  in  growing  but  planning 
artistic  effects.  Established  56 
years.  Largest  and  choicest  selec¬ 
tion  in  America.  Prices  lowest— 
quality  considered.  Don’t  risk  fail¬ 
ure.  Hill's  Free  Evergreen  Book  will 
help  you,  and  our  expert  advice 
is  free.  Write  today  for  book 
illustrated  in  colors. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Evergreen  Specialists 

301 E  Cedar  Street.  Dundee.  Ill 
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Creating  a  New  Art 
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which  is  something  to  be  greatly  desired 
in  the  case  of  a  house  dog.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  he  pick  out  a  bright,  husky  pup,  with 
good,  straight  legs,  a  shortish  back,  small 
ears,  dark  eyes,  and  a  red,  wiry  coat.  Six 
months  later  his  dog  may  have  developed 
into  a  “world  beater,"  fit  to  win  at  any 
bench  show  in  the  land,  or  he  may,  as  the 
fancier  says,  have  “gone  wrong.”  In 
either  event,  I  will  wager  that  whether  he 
cost  twenty-five  dollars  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  my  friend  will  not  take  a  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  profit  on  his  bargain. 


Forty  years  ago  no  one  dreamed  of 
spraying.  That  was  because  Nature  took 
care  of  us — her  birds  and  mammals 
thrived  on  the  pests  that  would  otherwise 
have  spelled  ruin  to  crops.  Since  then 
men  have  thrived  on  the  wild  birds  and 
mammals.  Hence  spraying  is  a  necessity 
— a  necessary  evil,  perhaps,  yet  a  part  of 
garden  work  that  is  vital.  Read  “Re¬ 
pelling  the  Pest  Invasion."  in  the  April 
House  and  Garden. 


My  Suburban  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  153) 

with  trunks  about  i  x4  inches  in  diameter. 
They  cost  35  to  50  cents  each ;  surely  a 
diminutive  outlay  for  all  that  future 
wealth  and  pleasure  !  Orchardmen  always 
buy  one-year  trees,  which  are  mere 
“whips,”  costing  about  20  cents  apiece. 
They  do  this  partly  because  of  the  reduced 
cost  (which  runs  into  money  on  10,000 
trees)  and  partly  because  they  can  head 
the  little  whips  of  trees  themselves,  and 
every  orchardman  has  his  own  notions  as 
to  the  proper  height  to  head.  For  a 
suburban  garden,  the  two-year  tree  is  best, 
for  it  already  has  been  headed  at  the  nur¬ 
sery  better  than  you  could  do  it  yourself. 
Three-year  trees  are  sold  by  some  nur¬ 
series,  but  buying  them  is  a  great  gamble. 
Some  of  my  three-year  Baldwins  are  four¬ 
teen  feet  high,  and  must  have  by  this  time 
roots  at  least  eight  feet  long,  but  if  you 
were  to  dig  up  such  a  tree  at  the  nursery 
your  top  and  roots  would  be  far  out  of 
balance,  for  most  of  the  big  roots  will 
have  been  shorn  off  by  the  spade,  and  it 
would  take  years  to  get  on  its  feet  again, 
if,  indeed,  it  lives  at  all.  Our  two-year 
trees  came  to  us  with  a  ball  of  roots  about 
two  feet  long,  and  simply  needed  cutting 
the  tops  back  about  one-half.  Thev  should 
go  in  the  soil  to  above  the  graft  joint,  for 
all  these  nursery  trees  are  shoots  of  Bald¬ 
win,  Winesap,  etc.,  grafted  onto  stock 
apple  roots,  and  this  root  will  send  up  out¬ 
law  shoots  of  its  own  unless  the  soil  comes 
up  well  above  the  graft  scar. 

In  this  first  planting  I  did  not  dare  put 
them  in  very  deep  because  of  that  wet 
soil,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  for  ama¬ 
teur  gardeners,  the  mound  system  of 
planting  is  best,  anyhow — set  the  roots  a 
little  below  garden  level  and  mound  up  to 
cover  the  graft  joint.  All  my  later  plant- 


At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  the  exhibit  of  the  Bell 
System  consisted  of  two  telephones 
capable  of  talking  from  one  part  of 
the  room  to  another. 

Faint  as  the  transmission  of  speech 
then  was,  it  became  at  once  the 
marvel  of  all  the  world,  causing 
scientists,  as  well  as  laymen,  to  ex¬ 
claim  with  wonder. 

Starting  with  only  these  feeble  in¬ 
struments,  the  Bell  Company,  by 
persistent  study,  incessant  experimen¬ 
tation  and  the  expenditure  of  immense 
sums  of  money,  has  created  a  new  art, 
inventing,  developing  and  perfecting; 
making  improvements  great  and  small 
in  telephones,  transmitter,  lines, cables, 
switchboards  and  every  other  piece  of 
apparatus  and  plant  required  for  the 
transmission  of  speech. 


As  the  culmination  of  all  this,  the 
Bell  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  marks  the  completion  of 
a  Trans-continental  Telephone  line 
three  thousand  four  hundred  miles 
long,  joining  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  and  carrying  the  human  voice 
instantly  and  distinctly  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 

This  telephone  line  is  part  of  the 
Bell  System  of  twenty-one  million 
miles  of  wire  connecting  nine  million 
telephone  stations  located  everywhere 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Composing  this  System,  are  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  Associated  Companies, 
and  connecting  companies,  giving  to 
one  hundred  million  people  Universal 
Service  unparalleled  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth. 


erican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Make  Your  House  Beautiful 

By  Using  On  Both  Roof  and  Side  Walls 

“CREO-DIPT”  i£,AN'oNAs 

17  Grades — 16,  18,  24  Inch.  30  Different  Colors. 

They  come  in  bundles  ready  to  lay. 

They  save  painting  and  roofing  bills  and  produce  artistic  effects 
that  are  permanent.  We  select  best  cedar  shingles  and  by  our 
special  process  preserve  them  in  creosote  and  stain  them  any  color 
desired.  They  last  twice  as  long  as  brush-coated  shingles  or  natural 
wood.  They  cost  less  than  staining  on  the  job.  We  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  both  the  quality  of  shingles  and  lasting  colors.  Save  time, 
muss  and  expense  of  staining  on  the  job. 

Write  to-day  for  colors  on  wood  and  book  of  *' CREO-DIPT" 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Names  of  architect  and 
lumber  dealer  desired. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO..  1012  Oliver  St..  N.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 

(Shipments  prompt.  Branch  Factory  in  Chicago  for  Western  Trade.) 


Bungalow  for  Mrs.  Marion  Wickman,  Springfield,  Mass.  Arch¬ 
itect  and  Builder,  H.  G  Wickman,  Babylon.  L.  I.  “Creo-Dipt” 
Shingles  on  roof  and  side  walls  Side  walls  are  extra  long  shin¬ 
gles  laid  with  a  exposure.  The  effect  is  decidedly  artistic 

and  the  result  is  most  economical.  No  restaining,  no  painting, 
no  repairs  during  the  life  of  shingles.  They  last  twice  as  long  as 
ordinary  shingles. 
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Get  Ready  for  the  Song  Birds 


,  Including  3-Hole 
Entrance 


Pat. 

Applied 

For 


The“Ridgewood” 

Improved  Bird  House 

Very  artistic;  attracts  Blue  Birds, 
Chickadees,  Wrens,  Woodpeckers,  etc. 
Can  be  hung  anywhere.  Has  metal 
squirrel-proof  opening.  Is  self-cleaning. 
Stained  brown  and  green.  Order  direct. 


“Three-Hole”  Entrance 

Keeps  birds  with  you  all  the  year  ’round. 
Leave  up  large  hole  for  Woodpeckers, 
Great  Crested  Fly-Catchers,  etc.;  me¬ 
dium  size  for  Blue  Birds,  Nuthatches, 
Chickadees;  small  size  for  Wrens. 


Give  Our  Song  Birds  Food 
and  Shelter 

They  Will  Repay  You! 

Enlist  for  the  protection  of  our  native 
song  and  insect-eating  birds.  A  few  bird 
houses  erected  on  your  place  will  invite 
the  birds  to  stop  on  your  premises. 
Proper  food  will  keep  them  there  all 
the  year  ’round  to  protect  your  trees, 
shrubs  and  garden. 

The  birds  are  our  best  friends,  as  they 
kill  our  enemies — the  insects  who  des¬ 
troy  plant  life.  Besides  they  please  us 
with  song  and  beautifully  influence  the 
children  for  good. 

Birds  need  shelter  and  food  right  now. 
Order  several  of  the  beautiful  bird  houses 
shown  here  and  a  few  suet  baskets. 

All  shipment  charges  prepaid.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Address 

CHARLES  E.  WHITE 

Who  believes  in  befriending  the  Wild  Birds 
— our  friends  and  neighbors 

Box  4S-A  Kenilworth,  Ills. 


White’s  Suet  Basket 

Pat.  April  7,  IQ14.  ^  GS  _ 

Get  some  of  these  baskets  and  0 
keep  the  song  birds  home.  Are 
strongly  made  of  Brown  Japanned  Metal.  Back 
curved  to  fit  any  tree  or  Dost.  Used  in  parks, 
golf  links,  private  grounds,  etc.  Howe’s  Cres¬ 
cent  Shaped  “Suet  Grain”  Cake  fits  basket. 
Price  25c  per  cake.  Order  with  basket. 

Robin  and 
Phoebe 


Hang  It  Anywhere 

Fill  with  grain  or  crumbs  and  attract  the 
birds. They  will  repay  you  with  their  singing. 
Order  from  advertisement. 


ings  have  been  done  that  way,  and  all  have 
succeeded  splendidly.  For  filling  the  4- 
foot  border  around  the  garden  in  between 
the  fruit  trees  I  ordered  a  quantity  of 
small  fruits  at  about  8  cents  a  root. 

The  raspberries  and  grapes,  and  later 
currants  and  blackberries,  were  planted  in 
a  4-foot  bed  along  the  back  fence,  with  an 
overflow  along  the  west  border  of  the  gar¬ 
den. 

My  original  vegetable  layout  is  open  to 
a  good  deal  of  criticism.  It  has  the  usual 
beginners’  defect — “too  much  of  every¬ 
thing  and  not  enough  of  anything.”  If 
there  was  a  single  kind  of  standard  vege¬ 
table  that  1  overlooked  in  that  layout,  the 
oversight  was  entirely  unintentional. 

I  also  overlooked  the  important  fact 
that  all  the  plants  of  any  one  vegetable  do 
not  come  ripe  simultaneously.  In  fact,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  plants  of  any  plant¬ 
ing  will  be  ready  for  picking  at  any  time, 
and  this  must  be  allowed  for  in  figuring 
quantities.  My  first  plan  contemplated' 
100  strawberry  plants,  1  x  G  feet  spac¬ 
ing,  along  the  east  border  of  the  garden; 
a  row  of  eight  bush  muskmelon  hills  ;  three 
25-foot  rows  of  potatoes;  five  25-foot 
rows  of  asparagus ;  one  25-foot  row  of 


BEST  and 
BIGGEST 
BERRIES 

Everybody’s. 


Joy.  The  best  and  most 
prolific  Blackberry. 

Jumbo.  Biggest  and  best 
Raspberry. 

Van  Fleet  Hybrids.  Won¬ 
derful  Strawberries. 

Caco.  Best  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  Hardy  Grape. 

Best  Currant  for  everybody. 
Carrie  Gooseberry.  Succeeds  everywhere. 


MY  CATALOG  No.  1,  an  illustrated  book  of  64 
pages  tells  all  about  them  and  describes,  with  prices, 
all  the  good  old  varieties”  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It 
gives  also  full  instructions  for  planting  with  cultural 
notes,  and  tells  about  the  giant  Jumbo  raspberry  that  I 
am  giving  away.  It  is  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  152,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

For  36  years  a  specialist  in  Berry  Culture. 


Garden  and 
Hall 

Furniture 

Guaranteed  to 
stand  any  climate; 
Marbles,  Terra 
Cotta,  Stones,  etc.. 
Vases,  Benches, 
Sun  Dial  Termin¬ 
als,  Tables,  Foun¬ 
tains,  Flower 
Boxes,  Mantels, 
Statues,  Reliefs, 
etc. 

Send  25c  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalog  of 
295  pages. 

The  best  copies  of 
the  best  originals. 

EUGENE  LUCCHESI 

748  Lexington  Ave. 
and  121  8.  59th  St. 
NEW  YORK 
Est.  26  years 


Keep  the  Iceman  Outside 

Any  McCray  can  be  equipped  with  an  ice  water  ccoler  and  arranged  with  outside  dccr  for  icing 
from  the  side  or  rear  porch.  This  keeps  the  ice  man  with  his  muddy  tracks  and  ice  drippings  outside 
and  relieves  you  entirely  of  this  annoyance. 

The  linings  are  snowy  white  opal  glass,  porcelain  or  white  enamel,  as  you  prefer,  and  are  easily 
kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

For  over  thirty-  years  McCray  Refrigerators  have  been  recognized  as  standard,  representing  the 
finest  type  both  in  construction  and  efficiency.  They  are  used  in  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  Laboratories, 
because  tests  proved  them  to  best  meet  the  exacting  requirements,  and  in  the  finest  residences,  hotels 

clubs,  restaurants,  public  institu¬ 
tions,  etc. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  built  in  a 
great  variety  of  sizes,  for  every  require- 
ment  of  residence,  hotels,  clubs,  res¬ 
taurants,  delicatessen  stores,  groceries, 
meat  markets,  florists,  hospitals,  pub¬ 
lic  institutions,  etc. 

i  Send  for  Catalog 

No.  92  for  Residences  No.  69  for  Grocers 
No.  73  for  Florists  No.  61  for  Meat  Markets 
No.  50  for  Hotels,  Restaurants,  etc. 


McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

744  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 
CHICAGO,  1000  Soufh  Michigan  Avenue 
NEW  YOhK,  McCray  Bldg.,  7-9  W.  30th  St. 

For  Salesroom  in  your  city  see  your 
LOCAL  TELEPHONE  BOOK 


Planting  a  young  nursery  peach.  Mound  system 
is  best.  Dig  a  shallow  hole,  set  in  roots,  tramp 
rich  soil  about  them,  next  a  shovelful  of  manure, 
and  top  off  with  ordinary  field  soil  piled  up 
above  the  graft  joint  as  shown. 

rhubarb,  spaced  3  feet;  one  of  eggplant, 
spaced  2  feet ;  one  of  lettuce,  three  of  peas, 
two  of  radish,  two  of  beets,  one  of  spin¬ 
ach,  onions,  carrots,  parsley,  a  tomato  gar¬ 
den  of  15  plants,  100  feet  of  string  beans, 
forming  a  garden  border,  and  60  feet  of 
corn  along  the  back  fence,  in  front  of 
the  raspberries.  With  extremely  rich,  mel¬ 
low  soil  this  arrangement  might  have 
given  fair  results  by  making  the  east  gar¬ 
den  all  permanent  plants ;  i.  e.,  rhubarb, 
asparagus  and  strawberries,  all  requiring 
rich  soil  and  coming  up  year  after  year 
undisturbed. 
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You  will  note  that  it  is  a  wheel-hoe  gar¬ 
den,  all  the  vegetables  in  long  rows  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south,  no  small  beds  and 
110  paths  except  the  main  central  and 
traverse  paths,  wide  enough  for  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  or  garden  wagon.  All  my  boy¬ 
hood  gardens  were  a  series  of  small  beds 
and  had  to  be  hand-weeded  and  hand- 
hoed.  Since  then  the  wheel-hoe  has  come 
into  prominence.  I  got  one,  right  off,  for 
•one  can  accomplish  five  times  as  much  in 
•one-fifth  the  time  as  with  the  old  spade, 
hoe  and  rake  methods.  The  wheel-hoe 
has  a  small  plow,  which  turns  over  your 
soil  as  fast  as  you  can  push  it,  three  culti¬ 
vator  hooks  to  break  up  the  plow  clods, 
two  harrow  rakes  and  two  hoes,  the  latter 
for  weeding.  I  could  appreciate  all  those 
soil-preparation  tools,  and  used  them  at 
once,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  hoe  attach¬ 
ment  as  a  weeding  tool  I  did  not  realize 
iuntil  next  year,  for  my  rows  were  down 
too  close  together  at  first  to  use  the  hoe 
properly. 

Planting  went  on  merrily  by  simply 
throwing  two  furrows  against  each  other 
with  the  plow  and  planting  on  the  ridge 
(you  see,  I  was  still  much  afraid  of  that 
wet  soil),  and  by  the  middle  of  May  the 
tender  vegetables  were  in ;  beans,  corn, 
tomatoes,  eggplants,  and  the  summer  came 
on  apace. 

But  I  had  reckoned  without  my  soil. 
The  fruit  trees  and  berries  put  forth  their 
leaves  bravely,  the  vegetables  came  up  on 
time,  and  those  early  May  days  were  a 
delight.  But  by  June  a  subtle  change 
came  over  the  whole  garden.  The  soil  was 
still  as  black  and  wet  as  ever,  in  spite  of 
three  weeks  of  sun ;  the  young,  tender 
seedlings  of  lettuce,  radishes,  beets  and 
spinach  seemed  to  languish  and  stop  grow¬ 
ing.  A  distinct  appearance  of  withering 
•overtook  the  fruit-tree  leaves ;  they  were 
curling  up  and  turning  yellow,  the  rasp¬ 
berry  leaves  were  shriveling  before  my 
eyes.  An  alarming  blight  seemed  to  spread 
over  everything.  At  first  I  thought  it  was 
lack  of  sufficient  sunlight,  so  I  took  out, 
furiously,  the  remaining  forest  trees  over 
the  garden.  It  then  got  direct  sunlight 
from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  in  spite  of  the 
wall  of  forest  trees  on  the  east  and  west. 
Still  the  desolation  went  on ;  all  the  trees 
dropped  their  first  crop  of  leaves  and  the 
strawberry  and  asparagus  plants  turned 
yellow  and  died.  Young  radishes,  spin¬ 
ach  and  beets  simply  withered  away  and 
died  after  the  first  two  leaves ;  the  string 
beans  (which  will  grow  anywhere)  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  two  sickly  yellow 
leaves;  peas  rose  to  about  six  inches  high, 
stopped,  and  turned  yellow. 

Ah,  that  terrible  June!  T,  that  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  boy  gardeners  of 
my  time,  saw  my  work  as  a  grown  man 
coming  to  nought  before  my  eyes.  It 
could  not  be  the  drainage  entirely,  for  un¬ 
der  the  long,  sunny,  dry  spell  my  soil  was 
simply  fresh  and  moist — not  soggy.  Could 
it  be  the  soil  itself — that  rich,  black  loam 
that  looked  to  be  so  ideal  for  plant 


in  paint  is  not  the  novelty 
you  may  think  it.  It  is  only 
new  to  you.  There  are  paint¬ 
ers  who  will  never  paint 
without  it,  and  house  owners 
who  will  never  let  them. 


Ask  for  “ Your  Move ” 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  412,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


“DOMES  OF  SILENCE” 
IOC.  for  FOUR  Make  your  furniture 
glide.  Save  rugs,  carpets, 
floors  and  your  furniture. 
Look  for  the  name  inside 
caster.  At  all  dealers  or 
from  us. 


Domes  of  Silence  Company 
17  State  St.,  New  York 


THELEEDLE  ROSARY  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 
DESIGNS,  BUILDS  '&  FURNISHES 
ROSE  GARDENS  *’ 

and  offer  their  services  to  those  interested  in 
EVERYTHING  for  ROSE  GARDENS 

Correspondence  Solicited 


RANERE  Lh.*T?^verbeari„g  RASPBERRY 

Northern  New  York  June  10th,  and  continues  to  produce  quantities  of  bright  crimson,  luscious  berries 
every  day  all  summer  until  frosts.  Rich,  sugary,  with  full  raspberry  flavor;  firm  texture,  keep 
in  good  condition  long  after  picking. 

Oct.  24,  1914,  growers  shipping  to  Chicago  were  getting  75c .  per  quart. 

Rugged  constitution.  Grows  everywhere.  Yield  as  high  as  $800  per  acre.  A  small  patch  is  a  sure 
source  of  income  and  supply  of  rich,  sugary  berries  from  June  till  November. 

Our  1915  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  profusely  illustrated ,  includes  Nut  Culture,  Fruits ,  Roses ,  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.,  FREE.  GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery,  1727  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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gurpee's^eeds  Qrow 

See  full-page  advertisement  on  fourth  cover  of  this  issue. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


The  Helpful  Book 

for  Garden  lovers 


the  Meehan  handbook  is  different!  It’s  advantagi 
to  the  garden  lover  is  not  alone  in  the  fact  that  i 
has  over  100  pages,  profusely  illustrated. 

It  is  complete,  compact  and  handy.  Easy  to  fine 
any  hardy  tree,  plant  or  shrub  of  merit  in  this  book 

Many  new,  rare  and  unusual  plants  are  described  anc 
illustrated. 

Collections  for  various  purposes  are  so  arrangee 
that  proper  choice  is  easy.  Any  property  of  one  acr< 
or  less  can  be  planted  complete  from  the  street  fron 
to  the  small  fruit-patch  in  the  rear  by  combining  thesi 
collections.  It  simplifies  ordering. 

This  HandbooK  Write  today  for  this  practical  handbook 
It  is  FREE.  If  you  have  a  new  unplantec 
property,  indicate  the  size  and  conditions 
and  we  shall  have  one  of  our  practica 
plantsmen  familiar  with  the  soil  condi 
tions  in  your  locality  forward  his  recom 
mendations. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

Pioneer  Nurserymen  of  America 
BOX  40  GERMANTOWN,  PHILA 


contains  many  unique 
introductions,  such  as 
Meehans’  Globe-head 
Mulberry,  New  Climbing 
Red  Ros'fc  Edgar  Andreu, 
the  Senecio  Clivorum  for 
shaded  borders,  and  Phlox 
argillacea  for  dry  sunny 
places. 

Have  you  tried  Mee¬ 
hans’  Mallow  Marvels  in 
your  garden?  If  not, 
you  will  be  interested  in 
this — the  most  popular 
hardy  flower  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Three  colors,  one 
each,  for  SI. 75. 


No.  I 


“BOMBAYREED”  JARUINERES 
POP  THE  HOME 

Woven  by  hand  from  the  celebrated  East  India  reeds.  Practically 
indestructible.  All  sizes  and  colors.  SPECIAL  OFFER — Size  to 
cover  Standard  4  inch  pot,  style  7.  or  5  inch  pot,  style  1 ,  35c.  each ; 
3  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Send  for  our  booklet,  “For  the  Home,”  con¬ 
taining  24  pages  of  practical  artistic  suggestions  in  Wicker  Ware 
“BOMBAYREED”  MFC.  CO.,  Sole  Makers.  ATLANTA,  GA. 
In  answering  mention  House  &  Garden 


No.  7 


Radium  Makes  Things  Grow 

Its  effect  upon  vegetation  is  very  marked,  producing  more 
rapid  growth  and  luxuriant  appearance,  as  well  as  improving 
quality  and  production.  Radium  Brand  Fertilizer  (R.  A.  F.) 
is  a  scientific  and  thoroughly  tested  combination  of  Radium 
Element  with  fertilizer.  Try  a  can  and  see  what  gratifying 
results  follow  its  use.  One  pound  will  fertilize  50  sq.  ft.  of 
surface.  pro.  «  a  q  m 

/^RJIAA 


Before  being  offered  to  the  public,  it  has  been  successfully  tested  on  130  acre 
farm  under  direction  of  famous  Botanists  and  Horticulturists  ;  also  by  Phipps' 
Conservatories,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country-. 
These  results  told  in  our  interesting  free  booklet,  “Radium  Makes  Things  Grow,” 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  plant  life  grown  with  and  without  Radium  Brand 
Fertilizer  (R.  A.  F.).  Write  today  for  this  booklet,  and  also  order  a  sample  can 

Sample  Can,  Prepaid,  25c 


Radium  Brand  Fertilizer  is  a 
complete  and  highly  efheient 
plant  food, put  up  in  convenient 
and  attractive  pack¬ 
ages  and  priced  to 
meet  a  demand  from 
you  who  love  to 
grow  things,  in 
your  home,  gar¬ 
den,  lawn  or 
green-house. 


Radium  Brand  Fertilizer  (R.  A.  F.)  is  sold  by  florists, 
grocers,  druggists  and  seed  and  hardware  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and  25c 
for  can  (12  oz.  net  R.  A.  F.),  prepaid.  Also  sold  as  fol¬ 
lows,  prepaid,  where  dealers  cannot  supply  you. 

2  lb.  can,  .50  5  lb.  can,  $1.00 

10  lb.  can,  $1.75  25  lb.  can,  $3.75 

In  writing  always  be  sure  to  give  us  your  dealer’s 
name  so  we  can  arrange  for  your  future  supply. 

Radium  Fertilizer  Company 
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Chrysanthemum  plants, 
grown  from  same  cutting  in 
same  soil,  in  Phipps’  Conserva¬ 
tory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  one 
at  left  with  Radium  Brand 
Fertilizer  (R.  A.  F.),  at  right 
with  ordinary  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  comparison  of 
the  flowers  in  their  natural 
state  is  far  more  striking  even 
than  shown  by  the  camera. 
What  Radium  Brand  Fertilizer 
(R.  A.  F.)  has  done  for  the 
Chrysanthemum  it  will  do  for 
your  flowers,  vegetables,  etc. 


growth?  One  after  another,  five  of  the 
fruit  trees  died — one  Baldwin,  both  Fall 
Pippins,  both  cherries ;  they  put  up  a 
noble  fight  for  life,  sending  out  two  sets 
of  leaves  with  what  sap  they  possessed, 
but,  when  I  sadly  dug  them  up — phew! 
the  sour  stench  that  arose  from  that  black, 
muddy  mess  of  rotten  roots !  The  same 
occurred  with  the  raspberries — magnifi¬ 
cent  two-year  Cuthbert  roots — now  sour 
and  black,  not  even  attempting  to  grow  a 
fibre  of  new  roots,  killed  with  “wet  feet” 
in  sour  soil !  But  the  overflow  berries  and 
grapes,  planted  any  old  place  about  the 
house,  were  thriving  mightily ;  so  was  all 
the  privet  and  shrubbery  in  the  dry  soil  at 
the  front  of  the  place.  I  took  hope  and 
consulted  a  soil  expert,  for  I  knew  it  was 
not  a  sunlight  problem,  but  soil  and  drain¬ 
age,  that  I  had  to  deal  with. 

Said  the  expert :  “That  soil  of  yours, 
when  you  get  it  tamed,  will  be  the  most 
wonderful  grower  you  ever  knew.  What 
it  needs  is  lowering  the  water  table  about 
six  inches,  or  else,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
raising  the  soil  about  six  inches.  But, 
above  all,  it  needs  plant  bacteria.  What 
the  roots  live  and  grow  on  is  bacterial 
life  coming  from  the  humus  or  loam  in  the 
soil.  Your  soil  is  sour  and  the  adds  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  your  forest  soil  for  ages 
kill  your  vegetable  bacterial  growth  as  fast 
as  it  starts.  What  you  need  is  a  season  of 
sunlight  on  that  garden,  two  hundred 
pounds  each  of  lime  or  land  plaster  to 
sweeten  the  soil ;  two  hundred  pounds  of 
bone  meal  and  at  least  four  wagon  loads 
of  manure.  Spread  these  on  your  garden 
in  the  fall,  plow  it  in,  and  next  spring  I’ll 
warrant  you’ll  grow  the  prize  vegetables 
of  your  section !” 

Fie  spoke  just  in  time,  for  I  had  about 
made  up  my  mind  to  turn  the  garden  into 
a  tennis  court.  Acting  on  his  advice, 
during  the  rest  of  July  and  part  of  August 
I  let  it  grow  up  to  weeds.  Seven  of  the 
trees  which  I  had  planted  well  up  on  filled 
ashes  and  field  soil  were  thriving,  and  the 
garden  level  was  beginning  to  rise  by  that 
steady  process  of  accumulation  which  is 
always  going  on  in  a  growing  proposition 
(for  four-fifths  of  the  bulk  of  plant  and 
weed  life  is  taken  out  of  the  air).  lust 
before  the  weeds  went  to  seed  I  started 
work  by  scything  them  down  all  over  the 
garden.  The  first  load  of  manure  arrived 
and  also  ioo  new  strawberry  plants,  and 
about  the  end  of  August  I  plowed  under 
half  of  the  east  garden  to  make  a  new 
berry  bed.  This  part  of  the  garden  was 
always  high  and  did  not  need  fill.  I  used 
half  of  the  manure  pile  in  mellowing  it, 
and  the  other  half  was  planted  with  the 
young  strawberries,  a  shovelful  to  each 
plant.  Next  Tune  they  were  wonder  ber¬ 
ries  of  that  neighborhood !  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  like  good  old  manure  to  make  the  gar¬ 
den  grow !  My,  but  that  was  a  busy  fall ! 
First  came  fifteen  wagon  loads  of  field 
soil,  which  were  spread  evenly  over  the 
whole  garden,  raising  it  about  six  inches. 
Then  on  went  the  land  plaster,  200  pounds 
of  it,  and  then  200  pounds  of  bone  meal 
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and  two  wagon  loads  of  manure.  This 
whole  dressing  was  then  plowed  under 
with  the  wheel  hoe. 

The  stumps  of  two  big  maples  which 
stood  side  by  side  in  tbe  garden  were  next 
taken  out.  burnt,  and  their  ashes  spread 
over  the  soil.  I  stood  aghast  at  the  hole 
they  left,  as  it  was  about  eight  feet  by  six 
and  three  feet  deep,  and  I  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  fill  it.  However,  when  people 
want  a  hot  frame  in  their  garden  they 
usually  begin  by  digging  just  such  a  hole 
as  I  already  had,  so  I  simply  filled  it  with 
two  wagon  loads  of  fresh  horse  manure 
and  put  up  a  frame  6  feet  x  7  feet  of  7/%- 
inch  x  12-inch  yellow  pine  boards,  and  on 
them  put  two  hot-frame  sashes,  thereby 
making  me  a  hotbed  out  of  a  vexatious 
hole  in  the  garden  !  The  mill  size  of  these 
sashes  is  6  feet  x  3  feet,  and  they  cost 
$3.00  each.  A  headboard  and  footboard 
made  up  the  difference  between  my  frame 
and  sash  size,  after  which  six  inches  of 
rich  manure  and  field  soil  went  in  on  top 
of  the  manure  fill.  The  hot  frame  re¬ 
ceived  two  coats  of  white  paint,  and  was 
sown  to  lettuce  forthwith,  which  soon 
came  up,  and  we  enjoyed  fresh  lettuce  all 
that  winter. 

This  job  was  hardly  finished  when  the 
new  fruit  trees  arrived.  T  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  plant  such 
large  trees  as  apples  along  the  south 
border  of  the  garden,  because  of  the  shade 
they  would  inevitably  cast,  so  we  decided 
on  a  line  of  peacb  trees  spaced  10  feet 
apart,  with  a  bed  of  dahlias  in  between 
each  peach  tree,  making  a  solid  wall  di¬ 
viding  the  garden  from  the  rear  lawn. 
This,  with  a  rose  arch  over  the  garden  en¬ 
trance  and  a  solid  border  of  pansies  in 
front  of  the  dahlias  clear  across  the  gar¬ 
den,  would  give  a  pleasing  effect  as  viewed 
from  the  rear  lawn  (as  this  latter  is  al¬ 
ways  a  favorite  camping  ground  for  my 
family).  So  these  peaches  went  in  first; 
two  Elbertas  (a  splendid  fall  market  va¬ 
riety),  two  Crawford  lates  (white  and 
juicy)  and  the  two  Crawford  Earlys  flank¬ 
ing  the  garden  gate,  which,  having  been 
planted  on  an  ash  fill,  had  survived  from 
the  first  garden.  Half  way  down  the  main 
garden  path  and  ten  feet  apart  went  in 
two  new  cherries — Black  Tartarian  and  a 
Governor  Wood.  The  former  we  used  to 
call  “Oxhearts”  when  T  was  a  boy,  and 
the  latter  is  an  early  red-and-yellow  sort. 
Along  the  west  border  of  the  driveway 
I  put  in  two  Ivieffer  pears  and  a  Champion 
Quince.  Kieffer  does  splendidly  all  over 
South  Jersey,  a  rich,  juicy  pear,  larger 
than  Bartlett.  Mine  grew  to  be  ten  feet 
high  their  first  year. 

All  these  trees  and  brambles  were 
planted  mound  style ;  that  is,  a  shallow 
hole  in  the  soil,  good,  rich  earth  packed 
tight  about  the  roots,  next  a  shovelful  of 
manure,  and  finally  a  mound  of  garden 
soil  piled  up  to  cover  the  graft  joint  onto 
the  root. 


Kewanee, 

Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers 

Cut  Coal  Costs 


Q  In  anapartmentbuildingat  246\Vest 
End  Ave.,  New  York  City,  two  Kewa- 
nee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers  save 
the  owners  $7.88  daily  or  $1654.80  in 
a  heating  season  of  210  days. 

Qj  To  heat  this  building  they  burn  daily  W2 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  costing  $3.75  per 
ton — a  coal  cost  of  $5.62.  In  another  build¬ 
ing,  of  the  same  size  and  type  owned  by 
the  same  concern,  another  make  of  boiler 
(not  a  smokeless)  burns  daily  three  tons  of 
Anthracite  Coal  costing  $4.50  per  ton — a 
coal  cost  of  $13.50. 


21*6  West  End  Ave. ,  New  York  City 
Fullerton  &  Weaver  Realty  Company,  owners. 


) 


Q  This  shows  a  daily  saving  of  $7.88  by  the 
Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  boilers  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  boilers  in  the  other 
building. 

Qj  A  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler  burns  the  cheapest 
of  soft  coal  without  smoke.  Therefore,  it  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  burn  high  priced  Anthracite  or  smokeless 
coals  even  in  cities  where  a  smoke  ordinance  pro¬ 
hibits  smoky  boilers.  That  is  one  saving. 

Qj  And  a  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler  has  conclusively 
proven  its  ability  to  get  a  bigger  proportion  of  the 
heat  from  cheap  soft  coal  than  ordinary  boilers  can 
get  from  expensive  Anthracite. 

Kewanee  59iler  Company 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 

Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks  and  Garbage  Burners 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Residence  of  William  Finch,  Esq.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 
B.  E.  Schubert,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Builder. 
Roofed  with  Hudson  Asphalt  Shingles. 


An  Attractive  Roof 

of  Durable  Construction 

"  HUDSON  ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

makejfany  roofTnot  only  attractive"’ but 
permanently  weather-tight,  Slate-surfaced 
in  colors  red  or  green,  they  impart  the  de¬ 
sirable  touch  of  character  to  your  home. 

Send  for'lsamples,  further  information  and 
booklet  H. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 
9  Church  Street  ::  New  York 
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LEAVENS 

COTTAGE  FVRNITVEE 


aj  We  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention 
at  this  time  of  year  to  our  cottage  furniture, 
suitable  for  shore  and  country  homes. 

In  simplicity,  construction,  finish  and 
moderate  cost,  it  is  the  most  appropriate 
selection  for  homes 
of  good  taste  and 
refinement. 

^  It  is  no  exagger¬ 
ation  to  state  that 
Leavens  Cottage 
Furniture  is  a  distinct 
type,  recognized  at 
once  and  appreciated 
by  the  discriminating. 

We  have  an  un¬ 
limited  stock  to  select 
from  and  in  addition,  you  have  the  choice 
of  a  large  variety  of  finishes  to  conform  to 
the  individual  taste  or  harmonize  with  the 
interior  surroundings.  We  also  furnish 
unfinished. 

Q  Shipments  carefully  made,  insuring  safe 
delivery.  Send  for  complete  set  No.  4, 
of  over  200  illustrations  and  color  chart. 
You  will  find  possibilities  and  suggestions 
for  every  room  in  your  house. 


S WILLIAM  LEAVENSSGQI 

1 32  C  ANAL-S  TREET.I 

BOSTON-MAS  S' 

GUC 


WHAT  IS  THIS  WORTH 

-Yjm 

TO  YOU?— >| 

A  .  -  Ms® 

A  pair  of  bluebirds  are  worth 

ft 

*  jSl 

their  weight  in  gold,  but  a 

neat,  bark-covered  hollow  log 

house  for  them  costs  but 

— vV/j 

$1.25,  Express  extra.  Send 

tap' 

to-day  and  put  this  house  up 

at  once,  bluebirds  are  already 

HKfi  •  1  ip 

on  their  way  north. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated 
circular  (H)  of  the  famous 

HOWES  bird  attractors  — 

its  free. 

I  THE  MAPLEWOOD  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

Sta 

mford,  Connecticut 

Trees  put  in  in  late  October  start  consid¬ 
erable  root  budding  before  the  hard  frosts 
reach  them  in  December,  and  in  the  spring 
they  get  time  to  make  a  lot  of  root-growth 
before  the  sap  rises  in  April  and  the  buds 
begin  to  come  out.  Trees  put  in  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  May  may  succeed,  but  it’s  a 
toss-up,  for  the  leaves  begin  to  demand 
sap  before  the  roots  can  get  a  start  to  sup¬ 
ply  it,  and  all  the  sap  dormant  in  the  root 
and  trunk  is  soon  exhausted.  After  drop¬ 
ping  its  first  leaves,  it  will  still  grow  an¬ 
other  set,  and  then  if  sap  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  roots  the  tree  will  inevit¬ 
ably  die. 

I  was  very  uneasy  about  planting  any 
more  trees  along  the  back  border  of  the 
garden,  though  that  is  theoretically  the 
ideal  place  for  them.  This  was  the  lowest 
ground  in  my  particular  garden  and  every¬ 
thing  had  died  there  the  first  year,  even 
the  hardy  privet  hedge.  The  new  fill, 
however,  had  raised  this  nearly  a  foot 
above  the  main  traverse  drain,  but  still  I 
feared  the  overhanging  branches  of  the 
forest  trees  shutting  out  the  direct  sun¬ 
light  at  high  noon.  Two  Early  Harvest 
yellow  apples  had  survived  here,  however, 
and  were  getting  along  slowly,  having  been 
planted  on  high  spots,  so  I  decided  to  risk 
a  row  of  ten  currant  berries  (Industry), 
all  of  which  did  well  the  succeeding  sum¬ 
mer.  Here  also,  next  to  the  drain,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  put  the  new  asparagus  plants,  of 
which  I  had  ordered  fifty  three-year  roots 
to  replace  the  hundred  two-year  roots 
which  had  all  died.  Asparagus  must  have 
a  permanent  bed  of  its  own,  in  rich,  dry 
soil  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  annual 
plantings  of  vegetables,  so  where  could 
they  be  better  put  than  in  the  rear  border 
of  the  garden,  in  front  of  the  currant 
bushes  and  behind  the  main  drain?  The 
old  location  in  the  east  garden  I  foresaw 
would  be  soon  wanted  by  the  new  straw¬ 
berry  runners,  of  which  we  would  have  at 
least  300  to  find  room  for  the  next  fall. 
No  almanac  or  seed  catalogue  that  I 
know  of  tells  you  how  to  set  asparagus 
roots,  though  they  tell  you  how  far  apart 
and  what  kind  of  soil  to  put  them  in.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  dig  a  trench  about  a  foot 
deep  and  two  feet  wide  and  set  the  plants 
in  well-rotted  manure  in  two  rows,  18 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  “staggering”  the 
rows ;  that  is,  one  row  ahead  of  the  other 
nine  inches.  Fill  back  the  trench  soil  so  as 
to  cover  the  tops  of  the  roots  about  four 
inches.  Two  years  later,  when  you  begin 
to  use  the  shoots  for  the  table,  build  a 
blanching  mound  over  them  of  loose  loam 
a  foot  high,  and  cut  the  shoots  off  side- 
wise  through  this  mound  with  an  aspara¬ 
gus  knife. 

Editors  Note. — This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  four  articles  that  Mr.  Miller  has 
written  on  his  garden.  The  next  appears 
in  April — “Slave  of  a  Wheel-hoe” — a  fas¬ 
cinating  story  of  garden  work. 


Most  every  style  of  interior  trim 
and  design  or  exterior  architect¬ 
ure  can  be  harmoniously  matched 
by  the  great  variety  of  correct 
and  dignified  designs  of 


It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  or 
suffer  the  delay  of  "specially  made”  doors 
for  a  building  of  any  kind  or  size.  Specify 
MORGAN  DOORS  and  you  will  experience 
a  satisfaction  that  you  have  rarely  enjoyed. 

Every  genuine  MORGAN  DOOR  is 
stamped  "MORGAN”  on  the  top  rail  as 
a  guarantee  of  a  perfect  door  and  for 
identification  at  the  building. 

Send  for  our  handsome  Suggestion  Book  of 
Interiors — “The  Door  Beautiful”— it  will  help 
in  building  and  remodeling. 

Morgan  Sash  &  Door  Company 

Dept.  A- 19  CHICAGO 

Factory:  Morgan  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Eastern  Warehouse  and  Display:  Morgan 
Millwork  Co.,  Baltimore 
Displays:  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 
309  Palmer  Building,  Detroit 
Building  Exhibit,  Ins.  Exch.,  Chicago 
Sold  by  dealers  ivho  do  not  substitute. 


Roses, Plants, Seeds 

judT  * ' 

.  ? ■  .  _ 

1  irccs,  Shrubs, 
Bulbs,  etc.,  by 

mail,  express  or 
freight.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

Everything  you 
want  for  lawn,  gar- 
es  devoted  to  grow- 
es  alone.  45  green- 
>e.  192-page  Catalog 

Box  437,  Paineiville,  0. 

den  or  orchard.  1,200  acr 
mg  stock,  60  in  hardy  ros 
houses.  61  years’  experienc 
Free.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
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The  Uses  of  Woodwork  in 
Interior  Decoration 

( Continued  from  page  169) 

who,  writing  in  the  Age  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  warned  against  the  affectation  of 
heavy  plaster  cornices,  lest  they  fall.  But 
Adam  did  not  use  the  Lime-Stucco  of  the 
Ancients,  but  a  sort  of  dead  Plaster  of 
Paris,  mixed  with  fibre  and  glue  to  hold 
it  together — a  poor  material,  one  would 
think. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  digress  some¬ 
what  on  this  general  subject.  Lime,  Plas¬ 
ter,  Stucco,  Mortar,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Ce¬ 
ment,  Concrete — these  names  are  general¬ 
ly  used  so  loosely  and  incorrectly  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  oneself  understood  in 
writing  about  them.  The  other  day  a 
client  spoke  to  me  about  disliking  con¬ 
crete  houses.  I  completely  misunderstood 
him,  rather  stupidly,  I  confess,  but,  as  I 
disliked  what  I  understood  by  “concrete 
houses,”  too,  it  did  not  matter.  Of 
course,  he  meant  a  house  with  a  facing 
of  cement  and  sand,  generally  called  a 
“stuccoed”  house,  or  a  “rough-cast” 
house;  structurally  its  walls  might  be  of 
hollow  tile  or  wood-frame  and  wire  lath, 
or  brick,  or  anything  else.  He  did  not  re¬ 
fer  to  the  construction.  1  thought  he 
meant  a  house  with  walls  built  of  concrete, 
the  sort  of  a  house  that  Edison  has  so 
glowingly  recommended,  cast  in  one  piece 
— walls,  floors,  roof  and  all,  in  one  day, 
in  a  series  of  iron  moulds — or  the  house 
built  of  great  concrete  slabs,  that  the  Sage 
Foundation  first  tried  at  Forest  Hills 
Park,  and  discarded  later,  preferring 
houses  of  other  material. 

This  is  merely  a  case  in  point ;  let  us 
examine  what  these  terms  generally  are 
understood  to  mean  by  architect  or 
builder.  There  are  only  three  active  ma¬ 
terials  involved — Lime,  Plaster  of  Paris, 
Cement.  Each  is  obtained  by  roasting  or 
calcining  rock ;  each  is  mixed  with  sand 
and  water  before  using,  and  all  harden  in 
what  seems  at  first  a  more  or  less  similar 
way.  As  to  their  differences,  here  they 
are: 

Lime:  Made  from  roasting  Marble, 
Calcite,  Limestone,  Chalk,  Oyster  Shells, 
which,  chemically,  are  all  Calcium  Car¬ 
bonate,  or  Ca  Co3,  differing  among  them¬ 
selves  only  in  their  form  of  crystalization. 
By  this  process  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  or 
“C02,”  is  driven  from  the  stone  and  leaves 
the  pure  white  material  we  call  Quick¬ 
lime,  unslaked  lime,  or,  chemically,  Cal¬ 
cium  Oxide  or  CaO. 

Quicklime  longs  for  its  old  companions ; 
its  hands  are  outstretched  ;  leave  it  alone, 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  quietly,  unob¬ 
trusively,  it  seizes  every  molecule  of  Car¬ 
bonic  Gas  that  comes  near,  and  before  we 
are  aware  of  a  change,  behold  our  sack  of 
Quicklime  has  become  crumbly,  air- 
slaked  Lime!  Of  no  more  use  is  it  for 
building;  it  might  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  or 
to  make  an  indifferent,  poor  whitewash, 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning  Your  Food? 


uw  Monroe 


OUR  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  refrigerator  which  cannot 
be  kept  clean  and  wholesome  like  a  Monroe  is  always 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  your  family. 

The  Monroe  is  the  refrigerator  with  food  compartments  of  genuine 
solid  porcelain  ware  — modeled  in  one  piece — over  an  inch  thick 
every  corner  rounded.  Not  cheap  enamel  porcelain  on  a  metal  base,  but 

one  piece  of  beautiful,  smooth,  _ _ _ 

white,  unbreakable  porcelain 
ware  which  can  be  kept  free  from 
breeding  places  for  disease  germs 
that  poison  food  which  in  turn 
poisons  people.  Nothing  to 
£rack,  chip  or  absorb  moisture 

_ as  easly  cleaned  as  a  china 

bowl — not  a  single  crack,  joint, 
or  any  other  lodging  place  for 
dirt  and  germs  of  disease  and 
decay 


30  Days’ Trial-Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  factory  to  you — saving  you 
store  profits.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee 
your  money  back  and  removal  of  refrigerator 
at  no  expense  to  you  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  Send  for  book  now — letter  or 
postal. 


Send  for 

FREE 

BOOK 

about  refrigerators  which 
explains  all  this  and  tells 
you  how  to&select  the 
home  refrigerator — how 
to  have  abetter,  more 
nourishingjfood — how  to 
keep  foodijlonger  without 
spoiling  —  how  to  cut 
down  icelbills  —  how  to 
guardfagainst  sickness — 
doctor’s  bills. 


Read  what  physicians  and  others  say 
about  the  wonderful  ice-saving  and 
health  protection  the  Monroe  affords: 


“Using  about  one- 
third  the  ice  the 
others  did,”  T.’IG. 
Mackie.  New  Or¬ 
leans.  “  Cut  ice 
bills  from  S36  to  $8,” 
T.  W.  Williams,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Will  save 
50  per’  cent  of  ice 
over  ordinary  refrig¬ 
erators,”  C.  E. 
James,  Chattanooga 
“  Reduced  ice  bills 
nearly  \40  per  cent. 
Dr.  B.  H.  Wells, 
Southport,  Conn. 
‘‘Saving  60  per  cent 
on  my  ice  bills,”  H. 
W.  Webb,  Columbus, 
O.  “Don’t  use  much 
over  half  the  ice  we 
did  before,”  Dr.  G. 
F.  Beasley,  Lafay¬ 
ette.  Ind.  “Much 
more  economilca 


than  any  other  of  sev¬ 
eral  I  have  had,”  Dr. 
O.  B.  Shreve,  Salem, 
Mass.  “Saved  about 
50  lbs.  of  ice  per  day 
over  another  make  of 
same  size,”  W.  M. 
Rieke,  Paducah,  Ky. 
“Monroe  twice  as 
large  as  former  re¬ 
frigerator,  cut  ice  bill 
more  than  half,”  S. 
Dickson,  West  Or¬ 
ange,  N.  J.  “Econo¬ 
mical  in  use  of.  ice; 
and  preserving  in 
best  manner  articles 
placed  in  it,”  Dr.  R. 
E.  Starkweather,  Ev¬ 
anston,  Ill.  “An  ice 
saver,  a  germ  *  pre- 
ventor,  hence  a 
health  preserver  to 
any  family,”  Dr. 
Chas.  Hupe,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana. 


Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.  ffiSta.  4B,  Lockland,  Ohio 


DWARF 


FRUIT 

TREES 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


Best  for 
Home  Garden 
Bear  Quicker 
Less  Room 
Finest  Fruit 

Also  Full  Line 

Standard  Fruit  Trees 

CHOICE  STOCK 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

IShe  VAN  DVSEN  NURSERIES 
W.  L.  MCKAY,  Prop.  Box  B.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


j— A  WATER  GARDEN— | 

is  practical  for  every  home.  All  you  need 
is  a  tub,  half-barrel  or  concrete  pool,  and 
Tricker’s  Water  Lilies  and  aquatic  plants. 

A  little  space  will  give  a  great  amount  of 
pleasure  with  almost  no  time  or  effort. 

••  THE  WATER  LILY  ” 

My  new  booklet  tells  bow  to  grow  these  beautiful  flowers 
and  other  aquatics,  in  tub 
or  pool.  Send  for  a  copy 
today.  Planting  time 
will  be  here  soon. 

W.  TRICKER 

WaterLIlySpecialist 
Box  G 

ARLINGTON, 

N.  J. 


B  E  AUT I F  U  L  SCULPTURE 

APPLIED’  TO 

Cooling  Fountains  I  -■* 


Owners  of  country  places,  seeking  new 
ways  to  beautify  their  grounds,  should 
consult  our  illustrated  catalogues. 

They  are  full  of  suggestions  for  every¬ 
thing  in  ornamental  metal.  We  are 
always  ready  to  prepare  original  de¬ 
signs  for  unusual  requirements. 

We  issue  separate  catalogues  of  Dis¬ 
play  Fountains,  Drinking  Fountains,  Bird 
Fountains,  Electroliers,  Vases,  Grills  and 
Gateways,  Settees  and  Chairs,  Statuary, 
Aquariums,  Tree-Guards,  Sanitary  Fit¬ 
tings  for  Stable  and  Cow-Barn. 

Address  Ornamental  Department 

The  J.L.  Mott  Ironworks 

Established  1828 

Fifth  Avenue  and  I7th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Asters  and  Dahlias 


It  is  our  aim  to  grow  and  have  grown  for 
us  only  the  very  best  and  Highest  Grade 
Seed — both  flower  and  vegetable — that 
experienced  growers  can  produce. 

FRANKLIN  PARK  LAWN  SEED 

The  original  formula  that  has  made  our 
Boston  Parks  famous.  It  is  made  up  of  all 
recleaned  seeds  of  known  vitality,  is  quick 
to  germinate,  is  free  from  weed  seeds,  it 
starts  at  once. 

OUR  1915  SEED  CATALOG  FREE 

Contains  208  pages  of  over  600  illustrations. 
Most  of  them  are  from  photographs  from 
seed  or  plants  grown  from  our  seeds.  This 
Seed  Annual  free  for  the  asking. 

n»UI  1  K  O — also  you  will  find  30  pages  com- 
prising  our  complete  list  of  over 
600  varieties,  many  new  and  never  before  offered. 

FOTTLER,  FISKE,  RAWSON  CO. 

Fanueil  Flail  Square,  Boston. 


“PEACE” 

Cowee’s  New 

GLADIOLUS 

The  flowers  of  this 
magnificent  variety  are 
almost  pure  white,  ex¬ 
tra  large  size;  the  extra  long,  upright 
spikes  are  unsurpassed  for  cutting. 
Cowee’s  choice  Meadowvale-grown 
bulbs,  $1  per  dozen,  postpaid. 

Co  wee's  New  Booklet 
About  the  Gladiolus 

is  the  story  of  a  dear  old  lady  who  loved  these 
beautiful  flowers.  I  know  you  will  enjoy  the 
story,  and  the  dainty  illustrations.  If  you  will 
send  me  your  name  and  address  a  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you  at  once. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm  Box  171,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


but  for  little  else.  Put  it  in  a  pail  of  water 
and  it  sinks,  inert,  to  the  bottom  like  a 
white  mud ;  such  molecules  which  have 
not  found  their  Carbonic  Acid  mates  will 
accept  the  water  instead,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  bubbling. 

For  Quicklime  has  also  a  strong  affinity 
for  water,  and  changes  to  Calcium  Hy¬ 
droxide  with  enthusiasm,  with  great  bub¬ 
bling  and  heat,  with  steam  arising  and  a 
vast  to-do. 

This  Calcium  Hydroxide,  or  Hydrated 
Lime  or  Slaked  Lime  (not  Air-slaked 
Lime)  or  Line  Putty,  or  “Fine  Stuff,”  is 
what  is  used  in  building.  Mixed  with  sand 
it  formed  the  only  mortar  generally  used 
throughout  Northern  Europe  and  the 
United  States  until  Portland  Cement  was 
developed  in  the  last  century. 

The  slaked-lime  and  sand,  too,  mixed 
with  cattle  hair  and  called  “Coarse  Stuff,” 
is  used  for  the  first  coats  of  the  common 
inside  plastering  of  houses ;  formerly  it 
was  used  for  the  finishing  coat,  too, 
though  without  the  hair.  Its  disadvan¬ 
tages  are  its  slowness  to  dry  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  slaking  the  Quicklime ;  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  violent  bubbling  and 
steaming  when  water  is  poured  on,  there 
always  are  a  few  particles  which  resist 
the  water,  which  prefer  their  single  state 
and  will  not  unite,  despite  the  Italian  with 
his  hoe.  Time  alone  seems  to  solve  the 
difficulty ;  all  architectural  specifications 
call  for  the  lime  to  be  slaked  “at  least 
three  weeks  before  using,”  or  sometimes 
“three  months the  old  Romans,  Pliny 
tells  us,  had  a  civil  law  by  which  it  had  to 
slake  for  three  years  before  anyone  could 
use  it !  The  longer  it  slakes,  the  better 
it  becomes. 

On  the  wall  it  dries  out  and  “sets”  in  a 
day  or  two ;  but  a  very  slow  change  be¬ 
gins  which  is  not  completed  for  hundreds 
of  years,  perhaps — the  divorcing  of  the 
water  and  substitution  of  such  Carbonic 
Acid  Gas  as  it  can  absorb  from  the  air, 
when  it  has  returned  to  its  original  form 
and  is  actually  artificial  limestone,  very 
hard  and  strong. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  the  next  to  consider. 
It  is  formed  by  roasting  Gypsum  or  Ala¬ 
baster,  which  are  chemically  Calcium  Sul¬ 
phate  -}-  Water.  The  roasting  drives  off 
part  of  the  water,  leaving  the  fine  powder 
we  know  as  Plaster  of  Paris.  Mix  it  with 
water  and  part  of  the  water  is  absorbed ; 
it  quickly  hardens  into  its  original  chemi¬ 
cal  state,  though  it  never  gets  as  hard  as 
the  Gypsum  it  was  made  from,  nor  as  hard 
as  Lime  does.  It  swells  slightly  as  it 
“sets,”  so  fills  moulds  well.  Therefore  it 
is  the  material  always  used  for  cast  deco¬ 
rations. 

It  does  not  stand  the  weather  as  lime 
will ;  rain  disintegrates  it,  so  it  is  not  used 
out-of-doors.  Mixed  with  slaked  lime, 
however,  it  sets  slowly,  taking  hours,  in¬ 
stead  of  minutes,  and  is  used  for  the  last 
coat  of  inside  house-plastering.  Formerly 


YOU’VE  wanted  those  sunny  south  windows 
daintily  dressed  in  rose  color,  perhaps,  or  blue 
or  green.  But  it  has  hardly  paid,  they  were  so  soon 
reduced  to  an  unlovely  neutral  by  the  scorching 
sun.  Try 

Orinoka 

Cfziciranteea 

Sun  FAST  FABRICS 

Jot-  JD ropery  and  Upholstery 

in  one  of  your  favorite  colors.  Hang  them  at  your 
sunniest  windows.  Wash  them  when  soiled  and 
hang  them  back.  Months  of  such  treatment  will 
find  them  still  bravely  flaunting  their  original  colors 
without  a  shadow  of  change. 

Delicate  tones  and  filmy  fabrics.  Rich  colorings  and 
heavier  qualities.  To  know  something  of  their  beauty 
and  variety,  send  for  free  booklet,  “  Draping  the  — * 

Home,  **  and  name  of  Orinoka  dealer  nearest  you. 

ORINOKA  MILLS  ■ - ^ - 

156  Clarendon  Bldg.,  New  York 
For  your  protection  insist  on 
this  Guarantee: 

These  goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely 
fadeless.  If  color  changes  from  exposure 
to  the  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace 
them  with  new  goods  or  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

This  Tag  and  Guarantee  on  every  bolt. 


Miiuittfmtinowr 


WE  ANNOUNCE 

TO  PROSPECTIVE  BUILDERS 


THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE  HOUSES  WITH  CASEMENT 
WINDOWS  DESIGNED  FOR  US  BY  A 
NOTED  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT. 

FOR  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  THE  ARCHITECT’S  BEAUTIFUL 
DRAWINGS,  WITH  FLOOR  PLANS, 
FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  TEXT  AND  IN¬ 
FORMATION  AS  TO  COMPLETE  WORK¬ 
ING  PLANS.  SEND  TEN  CENTS  TO 

CASEMENT  HARDWARE  CO. 

9  SO.  CLINTON  ST.  CHICAGO 
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"Cyco"  BALL  BEARING 

Carpet  Sweepers 

combine  simplicity  and  ease  in  operation, 
daily  convenience,  economy,  and  efficient 
sweeping.  They  confine  the  dust,  freshen, 
brighten  and  preserve  carpets  and  rugs  and 
save  your  strength.  The  Bissell  sweeper  is 
the  handy,  inexpensive  cleaning  device  for 
every  day  use.  Double  benefits  are  derived 
from  two  sweepers,  one  for  upstairs  and  one 
for  down.  The  best  dealers  sell  them  at 
$2.75  to  $5.75.  Booklet  on  request. 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Niagara  Falls,  Can. 


Protect  the  Wren 

A  durable  and  attractive  con¬ 
crete  box  with  removable  lid. 

$1.50  ea.  6  for  $7.50  F.  O.  B. 

THE  BIRD  BOX 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Packed  for  Expressage,  7  lbs. 


Don’t  expose  your  fam¬ 
ily  to  draughts,  cold  and 
dampness. 


The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker  enables 
you  to  open,  close,  bow  or  lock  your 
shutters  at  any  angle  by  turning  a  crank 
on  the  inside  of  the  window  sash. 

Simple  and  easy  to  install — you  yourself,  or 
any  carpenter  can  put  them  in  place  on  old  or 
new  houses,  whether  brick,  frame  or  stone. 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

MALLORY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

255  Main  Street 
FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


only  lime  was  used,  as  we  said  before ; 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  a  comparatively  recent 
discovery — or  rediscovery — since  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian 
tombs  were  coated  with  this  material. 

Cement  is  the  last  of  the  three.  It  is 
somewhat  like  lime,  hut  much  more  com¬ 
plicated  chemically.  Until  a  very  few 
years  ago — in  the  eighteen  hundreds — it 
was  produced  by  calcining  (roasting)  a 
volcanic  or  a  sedimentary  rock  which 
naturally  contained  the  proper  ingredients  ; 
this  cement  is  known  as  Roman,  Puzzuo- 
lanic,  Rosendale ;  now  the  best  of  our  ce¬ 
ment,  and  by  far  the  most  of  it,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  calcining  an  artificial  mixture  of 
the  proper  ingredients ;  there  is  nothing 
left  to  chance ;  we  are  sure  of  our  product, 
which  is  stronger  than  the  old  natural 
cement ;  we  call  it  Portland  Cement. 

Cement  does  not  need  to  dry  out  in 
order  to  set,  but  a  little  water  will  cause  it 
to  set  anywhere,  under  any  condition ;  un¬ 
der  water,  as  well  as  in  the  air ;  so,  like 
Plaster  of  Paris,  it  must  be  wet  only  im¬ 
mediately  before  use ;  if  it  once  starts  to 
set  and  the  “set”  is  broken,  it  will  never 
be  so  strong  again.  There  is  no  need  for 
this ;  it  takes  several  hours  for  the  Initial 
“Set,”  not  several  minutes,  like  Plaster  of 
Paris.  However,  it  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  lime  in  the  same  way,  to  retard  the 
setting.  If  the  final  set  has  once  started, 
the  cement  must  not  be  disturbed,  or  it  is 
not  fit  to  use  again;  therefore,  no  wet 
cement  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  over 
night  for  use  in  the  morning ;  though  I 
find  that  the  smaller  and  irresponsible 
Italian  contractors  are  prone  to  attempt 
it,  breaking  up  the  left-over  material  and 
mixing  it  with  a  little  new.  Its  hardening 
power  has  gone,  though,  and  it  is  not 
much  better  than  so  much  sand. 

Sand  does  not  take  a  chemically  active 
part  with  either  Lime  or  Cement ;  it  mere¬ 
ly  dilutes  the  material,  and,  if  in  proper 
proportions,  it  makes  the  hardened  ma¬ 
terial  less  apt  to  shrink  and  crack.  Cement 
particularly  has  a  superabundance  of 
strength;  it  would  be  wasteful  to  build  a 
wall  of  cement  and  sand  alone,  so  small 
stones  or  clean  cinders  are  mixed  with  the 
cement  and  sand,  and  this  triple  mixture 
is  Concrete. 

As  to  the  terms  Mortar,  Stucco  or  Plas¬ 
ter,  they  do  not  describe  special  materials, 
but  indicate  where  the  materials  are  used ; 
though  the  word  “Plaster”  is  sometimes 
carelessly  used  as  an  abbreviation  of 
“Plaster  of  Paris,”  and  is  misleading. 

Mortar  is  the  material  that  fastens 
stones  or  bricks  together  in  a  building ;  it 
may  be  Lime  Mortar,  lime  and  sand ;  or 
Cement  Mortar,  cement  and  sand. 

Plaster,  or  Plastering,  is  the  wall  and 
ceiling  covering.  A  room  may  be  plas¬ 
tered  with  lime  and  sand,  with  Plaster  of 
Paris,  lime  and  sand,  or  with  cement  and 
sand ;  a  house  may  be  plastered  outside 
with  Lime  and  Sand,  or  with  Cement  and 
Sand ;  or,  in  the  case  of  old  houses  in  the 
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OU — Everyone 

— Can  Learn  to  Play 
Billiards  at  Home  ! 


This  is  everybody’s  royal  game.  Now,  thanks  to  Bruns¬ 
wick  tables,  the  real  science  of  billiards  can  be  enjoyed  in  your 
home  though  it  be  a  cottage.  What  better  fun  for  young 
or  old?  The  practice  itself  is  the  greatest  home  fun  you 
know.  And  you  can  easily  aford  it  on  our  exceptionally 
easy  terms  which  are  offered  to  you  now.  Try  it  30  days. 

Brunswick  Home 

Billiard  Tables 


Built  exactly  like  our  famous  regulation  tables — for  all 
games  of  Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards — yet  sizes  and  de¬ 
signs  that  harmonize  with  home  surroundings. 

Men  who  are  wizards  at  billiards — Hoppe,  Sutton,  Inman 
— perform  their  hardest  shots  on  these  home  styles.  Life, 
speed,  accuracy — all  scientific  playing  qualities  are  attained. 


“GRAND”  and  “BABY  GRAND” 


The  “GRAND”  and  “BABY  GRAND”  are  superbly 
made  of  rare  and  beautiful  mahogany,  richly  inlaid.  Have 
genuine  Vermont  slate  bed,  Monarch  cushions — famed  for 
lightning  action— and  fast  imported  billiard  cloth. 

A  Year  to  Pay 
Playing  Outfit  FREE 

Our  popular  purchase  plan  lets  you  try  any  Brunswick  30  days 
before  you  buy — then  pay  monthly  as  you  play — terms  as  low  as  20 
cents  a  day!  _  fe-I 

Balls,  Hand-Tapered  Cues,  Rack,  Markers,  Spirit  Level,  Tips, 
Cue  Clamps,  Table  Cover,  Chalk,  Brush,  expert  rules  on  “How  to 
Play,”  etc.,  etc.,  all  included  complete,  without  extra  cost. 

Now  get  our  famous  billiard  book,  “Billiards — The  Home  Mag¬ 
net,”  that  pictures  all  Brunswick  Home  Tables  in  actual  colors, 
gives  low  factory  prices  and  full  details.  Sent  FREE.  Use  the 
coupon  while  the  edition  lasts. 


Mail  For  Billiard  BookFREE 


i  The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

|  Dept.  I J-E,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

|  Send  me  postpaid,  free,  color-illustrated  catalog — 

j  “Billiards — The  Home  Magnet” 

with  details  of  your  30-day  trial  offer. 

I  Name . 

(410) 

I  Address . 
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Though  one  associates  garden  ornaments  primarily  with  extensive 
formal  gardens  they  can  be  used  to  splendid  advantage  in  small  country 
estates  and  city  back  yards.  Look  about  your  place.  There  is  sure  to 
be  some  favored  nook  that  needs  only  a  bit  of  ornament  to  give  new  charm 
and  distinction.  Our  catalogue  illustrating  a  wide  range  of  models 
reproduced  in  Pompeian  Stone,  will  help  you  in  your  selection. 


=  To  those  desiring  marble  ornaments,  we  offer  special  facilities,  insuring  reasonable  prices  and  prompt  deliveries. 

I  aUA.  THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS  226  "U"  I 

E5  The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Stone  ^ 

"I" 


Effect 

■  Not  tor  Future^  Generations  <  - 


START  with  the  largest  stock 
that  can  be  secured!  It 
takes  over  twenty  years  to  grow 
many  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
we  offer. 


We  do  the  long  waiting — 
thus  enabling  you  to  secure 
trees  and  shrubs  that  give 
immediate  results.  Spring 
Price  List  Now  ready. 


Andorra  Hurseries 

Win  .Warner  Harper  "Proprietor-. 


Chestnut  Hill. 
Phila,  Pa. 

Box  H 


Southwest,  plastered  with  Mud.  The 
Plastering  is  the  Covering;  it  has  no 
reference  to  a  particular  material. 

Stucco,  as  used  now  in  America,  means 
simply  Outside  Plastering.  It  used  to  re¬ 
fer  to  a  certain  material  composed  of 
Lime,  Sand  and  Marble-dust,  but  this 
meaning  is  lost. 

My  client  should  have  said  a  “Plastered 
House,”  or  a  “Stuccoed  House.”  A  “Con¬ 
crete  House”  is  far  from  what  he  meant. 
But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Robert 
Adam  and  his  style.  He  introduced  a  cu¬ 
rious  material  for  plastering  or  stuccoing 
his  buildings  outside,  and  kept  the  exact 
formula  secret,  I  believe ;  he  had  bought 
it  from  an  Italian.  Inside  for  his  orna¬ 
ment  he  used  a  mixture  of  “dead”  or  “set” 
Plaster  of  Paris,  some  sort  of  fiber  and 
an  unknown  glutenous  compound,  the 
mixture,  as  we  have  said,  poured  hot  into 
metal  moulds.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  was ;  but  the  material  is  unim¬ 
portant.  His  interiors  would  have  been 
just  as  good  in  ordinary  Plaster  of  Paris 
and  Lime  ;  perhaps  better. 

We  are  behind  him  in  design — the  av¬ 
erage  of  us — but  we  have  plastering  ma¬ 
terials  at  our  command  of  which  he  never 
dreamed.  They  are  all  combinations  of 
our  elemental  three,  Lime,  Plaster  of 
Paris  and  Cement,  but  so  many  combina¬ 
tions  are  there,  with  so  many  inert  ma¬ 
terials  !  Selentic  Cement,  Parian  Cement, 
Keene's  Cement,  Adamant  Plaster,  Scag- 
iola,  Marezzo,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
outside  plastering,  such  as  Sgraffito,  Depe- 
ter,  Rough  Cast,  Pebble  Dark,  and  all  the 
various  imitations  of  stone. 

Let  us  throw  up  our  hands  and  stop,  or 
we  will  soon  have  a  text-book  on  “Plas¬ 
tering  !” 


Wolff  Fixtures 


Make  a  Man  Proud  of  His  Plumbing 


Whether  for  the  modest  cottage  or  the 
elaborate  mansion,  each  individual 
Wolff  Fixture  receives  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  department  head 
from  the  moment  our  factory  com¬ 
mences  work  through  all  stages  of 
construction  until  its  final  completion. 


Plumbing  Goods  for 
Anyone  and  Any 
Home  at  Any  Price 


Send  for  Bath  Book 


L.  Wolf!  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Plumbing  Goods  Only 

General  Offices:  601-627  WEST  LAKE  STREET 
Showrooms:  111  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET 
Pottery:  Trenton,  N.  J.  CHICAGO 


Efficiency  in  the  Flower  Garden — II 

( Continued  from  page  161) 

be  just  right.  It  must  be  a  soil  that  will 
absorb  and  hold  a  great  deal  of  water.  It 
must  also  be  fine  and  light,  so  that  the 
sprouting  seeds  may  push  up  through  it 
readily.  Decomposed  sod,  or  garden  loam 
with  as  much  fibrous  matter  in  it  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  leaf  mold,  or  chip-dirt  or  cocoanut 
fibre,  and  sand  or  very  finely  sifted  coal 
ashes,  are  the  ingredients  required.  Mix 
the  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  portions 
and  add  as  much  of  the  sand  as  is  needed 
to  ‘'cut"  the  mixture  thoroughly,  making 
it  so  that  when  a  handful  of  it  is  squeezed 
up  into  a  ball  it  will  crumble  apart  under 
the  touch  of  the  finger  when  released. 
After  these  things  are  mixed  together  run 
them  through  a  sieve — an  ash-sifter  will 
answer  the  purpose,  if  you  havn’t  one  you 
use  especially  for  your  garden  work. 
While  flower-pots  are  sometimes  used  for 
starting  seeds  in,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  keep  the  soil  in  them  at  an  even  degree 
of  moisture,  and  results  are  likely  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  Seed-pans,  which  are 
made  for  the  purpose  and  are  inexpensive, 
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are  much  better.  If  you  have  to  use  a 
pot,  take  a  comparatively  large  one,  and, 
after  filling  it  about  a  third  full,  place  a 
small  pot  in  the  center  of  it  and  fill  the 
prepared  soil  around  this,  leaving  it  empty. 
Sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
between  the  two  pots  and  apply  water 
through  the  inside  pot,  which  is  plugged 
at  the  bottom.  Or  the  soil  may  be  put  in 
the  small  pot  and  the  space  between  the 
pots  stuffed  with  moss,  which  is  kept 
evenly  moist.  In  either  case  the  water 
passes  slowly  through  the  porous  sides  of 
the  smaller  pot,  keeping  the  soil  moist 
without  getting  it  wet.  A  light  of  glass 
over  the  pots,  raised  slightly  at  one  side  to 
admit  air,  will  also  help  to  conserve  the 
moisture.  While  this  method  is  good  for 
very  fine  seed,  like  that  of  begonias  or 
petunias,  small,  shallow  wooden  boxes, 
which  may  vary  in  size  from  a  cigar  box 
to  a  cracker-box  “flat,”  may  be  used  with 
more  convenience  and  as  much  success  for 
the  majority  of  the  flower  seeds. 

A  number  of  different  sorts  may  be 
started  together  in  the  same  box,  but  be 
careful  to  tag  each  one  as  you  plant  it.  Do 
not  cover  the  seeds  too  deep.  Very  fine 
seeds  should  be  merely  pressed  into  the 
moist  soil  with  a  brick  or  piece  of  flat 
board,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cocoanut  fibre  or  sifted  moss  to  shade  the 
little  sprouts  until  they  begin  to  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  the  soil.  The  small  flower  seeds 
should  be  covered  an  eighth  to  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  deep — the  old  rule  is  two  to 
three  times  their  diameter  when  sown  in¬ 
side,  and  three  to  four  times  when  sown 
outdoors.  Larger  things,  such  as  sweet 
peas,  should  go  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  deep.  Very  hard  seeds,  such  as  moon- 
flowers,  cannas  and  musa  (bananna), 
should  be  carefully  filed  or  cut  through 
and  soaked  a  day  or  two  in  tepid  water 
before  planting. 

Seed-beds  made  for  flowers  in  a  cold- 
frame  or  outdoors  in  some  sheltered  spot 
should  be  carefully  drained,  preferably  by 
having  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  two  or  three 
inches  thick  put  down,  and  the  three  or 
four  inches  of  surface  soil  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  above.  A  little  bed  only  a  few 
feet  square  will  serve  for  starting  a  great 
many  plants.  The  rows  of  most  sorts  may 
be  made  as  close  as  three  or  four  inches, 
if  it  is  intended  to  transplant  the  seedlings. 
If  one  expects  to  .thin  them  out  and  grow 
them  where  sown  until  ready  for  changing 
to  the  garden,  they  should  be  allowed 
more  room. 

In  sowing  flowers  in  the  open  where 
they  are  to  bloom,  every  possible  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  a  fresh,  finely 
pulverized  seed  bed.  A  liberal  dressing 
of  manure  or  fertilizer  should  be  added 
to  it  before  the  seed  is  put  in. 

Among  the  best  of  the  flowers  which 
may  be  started  from  seed  to  flower  the 
first  year  are:  African  daisy,  allysum, 
ageratum,  antirrhinum,  asters,  balsam,  be¬ 
gonia,  cafliopsis,  cannas,  candytuft,  mar- 


-“ILLINOIS 


SELF-WATERING  WINDOW  BOXES 
AND  HANGING  BASKETS 

Patented,  January  29,  1907- — June  22,  1909 

1D9A! 


The  tube  in  the  left  hand  corner  extends  upward  for  the 
purpose  of  pouring  water  into  the  reservoir  in  bot¬ 
tom  which  supplies  moisture  to  the  roots  of 
plants  through  sponges  and  holds  suf¬ 
ficient  water  to  last  10  to  20  days. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUB-IRRIGATION,  CONCEDED  BY  AUTHORITIES  AS  THE  ONE  CERTAIN  METHOD  OF 
OBTAINING  THE  BEST  GROWTH  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  PLANTS,  IS  EMPLOYED  TO  PERFECTION  IN  ILLINOIS 

SELF-WATERING  WINDOW  BOXES  and  HANGING  BASKETS,  they  can  be  placed 

IN  ANY  WINDOW  OR  HUNG  IN  LIBRARY  OR  PARLOR  WITH  ABSOLUTE  ASSURANCE  THAT  NO  ANNOYANCE 
WILL  BE  CAUSED  FROM  LEAKAGE  AND  CONSEQUENT  DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  “ILLINOIS”  SELF- WATERING  LINERS  TO  FIT  ANY  SI2E  OR  SHAPE  OF  JARDINIERES, 
VASES  OR  BOXES. 

See  exhibit  at  International  Flower  Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  March  17th 
to  23rd,  Booth  F.  93.  Write  for  catalog  H  and  our  special  guarantee. 

MILLER  &  DOING,  39=4 1  York  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  J 


FREE 

The  FftCtor  of  Safety 
in  the  Human  Body 

This  booklet  tells  you  how  to  keep  tab  on  your  strength 
reserve.  We  mail  it  on  receipt  of  postcard  request.  If  you 
ask  in  a  letter  enclosing  six  2c  stamps,  we  will  also  send  a  sample 
copy  of  Good  Health — the  pocket  magazine  which  teaches 
you  how  to  keep  well.  Address  your  postcard  or  letter — 
Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 

5703  W.  Main  St.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


$10#  ."hWal  Window  Box 
That  Makes  Plants  Grow 

It  can  be  set  inside  or 
outside  the  window  or  on 
the  porch  railing.  Will  not 
leak  and  damage  the  wood¬ 
work.  Patented  ventilated 
and  drainage  bottom. 
Made  of  heavy  galvanized 
steel,  enameled  dark  green, 
6"  deep,  7V'  wide  and 
made  in  any  lengths. 

To  introduce  and  show  you  this  box,  we  will  send  you  by 
Parcel  Post,  One  30"  long,  anywhere  East  of  the  Mississippi  on 
receipt  of  SI. 00 — West  of  the  Mississippi  for  $1.50.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Get  our  free  Booklet  on  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 

SUCCESS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

15  SARGENT  STREET  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 


E.3cchang'e  Snow  and  Ice  for  Sunshine,  Fields  of  E,aster  Lilies  and  Other  Flowers 

HAMILTON  HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

Largest  and  Leading  Hotel— All  Modern  Conveniences 

48  Hours  from  New  YorK 

New  YorK  Office:  389  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Telephone:  Murray  Hill,  3850  Cable  Address:  Hotel,  Bermuda 
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NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM  g 
CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING  f 
3  9  —  ST.,  EAST  of  5  Iff  AYE. 


Doubles  tfie  Garden’s  Charm 

r  I  ''houvh.  your  Garden  be  small,  a  Sun-Dial, Bird  Font  or 
A  Gazing  Globe  adds  the  essential  touch. Terraces.Porches, 
and  Cozy  Nooks  will  invite  you  to  linger  if  Artistically 
Furnished  with  Terra  Cotta  Tables  and  Benches, while  your 
Plants  will  have  New  Beauty  in  GAIIOWAY  Pots, Boxes  and  Vases. 

We  are  the  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Garden  Pottery  in  America.  Our  long  Experience  is 
Embodied  in  a  Comprehensive  Catalogue  containing 
a  Wealth  of  Suggestions  for  making  Your  Garden 
Attractive. This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

GAUOWAY  TERRA  COlTA  CO. 

3218  WALNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


tiki 


1 -y'A  mvv  *^*1 . 

Are  the  only  refrigerators  made  having  the  entire  ice  chamber  of  one  piece  of  gen¬ 
uine  solid  porcelain  ware  over  an  inch  thick  without  a  seam,  joint,  crack  or  sharp  square 
corner  or  edge.  Guaranteed  against  cracking  or  breaking.  AM/*  = 

You  can  appreciate  how  really  permanently  safe  and  sanitary  these  are  and  the  decided  '  ~  "*‘l 

advantages  they  offer. 

Each  food  compartment  too  is  of  one  piece  without  seams  or  joints,  (Not  enamel  on  iron  or  steel),  but 
real  solid  porcelain  ware. 

The  circulation  is  right.  The  walls  are  five  inches  thick,  solidly  insulated  (thicker  than  any  other)  require  less  ice. 
Many  sizes.  To  ice  from  outside  if  wanted.  Special  sizes  to  order.  Our  catalog  will  be  to  your  advantage. 

A  .^BEAVER  REFRIGERATOR  MFC.  CO.,  -  New  Brighton,  Pa. 


.  31   A'  r.-gr-taua 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule’s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro¬ 
gressive  gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

Our  new  Seed  Catalogue  contains  everything 
good  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits  and  plants. 
750  illustrations:  176  pages.  Free  to  any  one 
sending  us  a  request  for  it.  Send  for  it  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2117  Arch  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

j  Send  10  cents,  mention  this  paper ,  we 
will  enclose  in  the  catalogue  a  packet  of 
the  above  GIANT  pansy. 


No.  11  No.  12  No.  13 

$1.25  Each,  the  Three  for  $3.50 


Four 

Roomed 

Martin 

House 

No.  77 

$5.00 


BIRDS  PREFER  RUSTIC  HOUSES 


and  we  know  how  to  please  them  in  matter  of  Architecture. 
Best  Wire  Sparrow  Trap.  S4.00;  Booklet,  “Bird  Architecture," 
20c.  Free  with  every  order.  Attractive  Martin  Houses,  S4.00 
to  S20.00.  We  prepay  on  Mailables  within  Third  Zone. 

Weight  of  three,  10  lbs. 


The  Crescent  Company,  “Birdville”  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


guerite  carnation,  celosia,  annual  chrysan¬ 
themum,  cosmos,  dahlia,  dianthus,  gyp- 
sophila,  annual  hollyhock,  kochia,  annual 
larkspur,  lobelia,  mignonette,  myosotis, 
pansies,  petunia,  poppy,  portulaca,  rici- 
nus,  salpiglosis,  stocks,  sunflowers,  ver¬ 
bena,  zinnia. 

Vines  and  trailing  plants  which  may  be 
grown  from  seed :  Balloon  vine,  canary- 
bird  vine,  coboea,  cardinal  climber,  cy¬ 
press  vine,  dolichos,  gourds,  Japanese  hop, 
moonflowers,  morning  glories,  nastur¬ 
tiums,  sweet  peas,  thunbergia. 


The  Unusual  in  Table  Linen 
( Continued  from  page  181) 
the  edges  finished  with  a  narrow  hem,  as 
was  the  tablecloth.  Such  a  set  is  inex¬ 
pensive  and  easy  to  make,  since  it  is  all 
done  with  a  coarse  thread. 

Cross-stitch  cloths  and  napkins  are  al¬ 
ways  attractive,  especially  when  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  compact  and  the  stitches  small. 
They  go  especially  well  in  Colonial 
dining-rooms. 

In  the  shops  are  being  shown  hand- 
woven  linens  from  Russia  decorated  with 
red  designs  set  in  bands.  They  prove 
serviceable  for  tea  or  the  light  supper. 

The  conventional  pink  and  blue  flowered 
china  requires  a  damask  of  smooth  tex¬ 
ture,  so,  in  the  event  of  our  luncheon  or 
breakfast  sets  not  being  of  a  sturdier 
make  and  design,  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
to  the  ordinary  damask.  Among  the  at¬ 
tractive  damask  covers  is  one  blocked  in 
yellow  and  white,  others  have  blue 
borders.  These  are  especially  appropriate 
for  tea  in  summer  on  the  porch.  Little 
weights  attached  to  the  corners  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  wind  from  curling  them  up  or 
blowing  them  away. 

For  a  reception,  a  filet  or  open-work 
cloth  laid  over  a  colored  silk  damask  gives 
a  rich  effect.  Especially  luxurious  is  it 
when  the  damask  is  yellow,  the  china 
gold,  and  white  and  gilt  candlesticks  are 
used.  Which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  color  is  more  and  more  being  used  in 
table  linen.  _ 

A  Solution  of  Cold-Frame 
Inconveniences 

WHEN  the  calendar  and  the  annual 
crop  of  horticultural  catalogs  an¬ 
nounce  that  spring  is  .  really  not  so  far 
away  as  it  seems,  the  soils-and-seeds  en¬ 
thusiast  without  a  greenhouse  is  prone  to 
long  for  something  between  a  hotbed  and 
out  in  the  open.  There  are  flats  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  soil  to  be  dried  and  pulver¬ 
ized  ;  seeds  are  to  be  unpacked  and  planted 
early;  innumerable  little  fussings  and  fix¬ 
ings  suggest  themselves  but  retire  before 
[lie  boisterous  and  inconvenient  conditions 
obtaining  about  the  average  home  garden 
at  this  time  of  year. 

It  was  to  make  comfortable  and  pleasant 
these  necessary  pre-season  activities  that 
the  glass-fronted  workroom  illustrated  on 
this  page  was  devised — a  cross,  in  effect, 
between  a  greenhouse  and  a  cold-frame, 
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with  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  most  of  the  latter’s,  and  some  of  its 
own  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  It  is 
the  de  luxe  edition  of  the  conventional 
frame,  wherein  one  crouches  in  cramped 
attitudes  and  fear  lest  the  seedlings  be 
nipped  by  the  cold  before  the  sash  can  be 
replaced ;  it  does  its  work  efficiently  and  it 
is  inexpensive  to  build. 

The  chief  requirements  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  place  are  a  perpendicular 
out-building  wall  with  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  four  or  five  standard  hotbed 
sashes,  some  2x4  joists  and  rough  boards, 
and  a  roll  of  tar  paper  to  cover  the  roof 
and  ends.  The  photographs  show  the 


The  roof  is  covered  with  tar  paper  and  slants  enough 
to  shed  rain 


general  plan  of  construction,  which  can  be 
varied  to  meet  individual  requirements. 
In  this  particular  case  the  beds  are  level 
with  the  outside  ground,  for  the  entrance 
doorway  connects  with  an  out-building 
whose  floor  is  sunk  four  feet  below  the 
surface,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  built  up  to  conform  to  other 
situations.  The  beds  should  not  be  more 
than  ten  inches  from  the  glass  at  its  lower 
end,  for  the  nearer  they  are  the  better 


Glass-fronted  workroom  built  against  the  south  wall  of 
out-buildings 


will  the  plants  grow  and  the  more  easily 
they  may  be  ventilated.  For  ventilating, 
the  sashes  are  simply  lifted  from  the  cleats 
at  the  lower  end  and  slid  the  required  dis¬ 
tance  down  their  runways,  thus  leaving 
openings  at  the  top.  This  must  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  for  though  the  tempera¬ 
ture  will  run  high  during  the  middle  of  a 
sunny  day,  the  ground  itself  remains  quite 
cold  and  the  plants  will  damp  off  quickly 


Single  Row  Frame — 
13  X34l  >n.  4  for  #5. 


Junior  F  rames. 

Sash  34  inches  wide, 
by  38 1/2  inches  long. 

2  sash  frame  .  .  $8 

3  sash  frame  .  #1 1 


Junior  Melon 
Frames 
I9§  x  2o\  in. 

5  for  #4.40 
IO  for  $8.50 


Plant  Frames 


o  for  $6.25 


A  four  sash  standard  frame,  12  ft.x  6.  Price  #23.90 

How  to  Give  Your  Garden 
a  Running  Start 

THE  latter  part  of  last  winter,  you  will  remember,  was  just  the 
kind  that  made  you  think  that  “spring  is  going  to  be  early  this 
year.”  But  it  wasn’t.  It  lagged  along  until  some  of  us  had  to 
plant  our  gardens  all  over  again,  and  others  said  :  “What’s  the  use, 
anyway,  of  trying  to  have  an  early  garden  any  more  in  this  confounded 
climate  ?  ” 

Along  in  February  we  reminded  you  that  Cold  Frames  or  Hot  Beds  were  the  only 
sure  insurance  against  a  late  garden.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  pretty  strongly, 
that  you  ought  to  buy  some  of  our  Frames  —  even  if  only  ten  of  the  Single  Plant  ones 
for  #6.25,  and  boost  your  garden  along  two  to  six  weeks. 

This  year  you  are  going  to  buy  frames  —  you  made  up  your  mind  to  that,  eight 
months  ago. 

This  being  so,  as  it  certainly  is  so,  then  the  thing  for  you  to  do  ;  is  send  at  once  for 
our  Two  P’s  Booklet,  which  tells  you  about  the  Pleasure  and  Profit  of  Cold  Frames 
and  Hot  Beds. 

We  have  seven  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  these  frames,  or  garden  boosters. 

Send  your  order  now  (when  we  can  ship  at  once)  and  have  them  ready  for  the  first 
signs  of  Spring. 

Every  one  of  them  is  illustrated,  described  and  priced  in  our  Two  P’s  Booklet.  There 
are  several  pages  of  Helpful  Hints,  and  a  Planting  Time  Table,  both  of  which  you  want, 
handy,  under  one  cover.  Send  for  this  Two  P’s  Booklet. 


lofd^Bmriihamfe 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  Building 


Sales  Offices 

BOSTON 
Tremont  Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Rookery  Building 


CLEVELAND 

Swetland  Building 


ROCHESTER 
Granite  Building 

TORONTO 
Royal  Bank  Building 


Factories 


Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  III.  h.  &  g.  ■'U 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and 
Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Beal 
of  Cornell  University. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up- 
to-date  methods  and  practice  are 
in  demand  for  the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape 
Gardening  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  have  the 
pleasantest  homes. 

25 0-page  Catalog  free. 
Prof.  Bead  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

PT.  226.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


PLANT 

BERRIES 


Alfred  Mitting 

has  had  47  years 

experience  with  berries 
from  all  over  the  world.  His  new  berry, 
Macatawa,  is  the  wonder,  to  all  that 
see  it  in  fruit.  It  is  inches  one 
way  by  inches  the  other  way.  Send  a 
postal  card  today  for  his  1915  catalogue  with 
1  colored  plate,  including  the  cream  of  all  berries  from 
a  commercial  standpoint  or  for  home  requirements. 

ALFRED  WHITING 

8  New  Street,  SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA 
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Dreer’s  Roses 


For  the  Garden 


STRONG,  two-year-old,  pot-grown  Rose 
Plants  that  will  give  a  full  crop  of 
flowers  this  season,  is  one  of  our  most 
important  specialties.  In  our  Garden  Book 
this  season  we  offer  and  describe  over  two 
hundred  of  the  choicest  varieties,  including 
the  latest  introductions  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  Hybridisers. 

Special:  The  “  Dreer  Dozen  ”  Hybrid-Tea  Roses,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  high-grade  sorts.that  always  do  well — for  .$5.00. 


Or,  send  for  a  copy  of  the  Garden  Book  free,  and  make  your  own  selection. 


HENRY  A.  DREER  m 


Rose 

Specialists 


714-716  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Build  up  your  soil  and  increase  the  yields.  Unless  you  add  HUMUS 
PLANT  FOODS  to  depleted  soils  you  cannot  expect  results. 


and 


H„e“re  DIAMOND  BRAND  COMPOST 

is  free  from  weed  seeds,  largely  HUMUS  and  abounds  in  plant  foods.  It  will 
also  stimulate  bacteriological  action  in  the  soil.  A  large  grower  aptly  says  “Stable 
Manure  is  the  only  thing  that  supplies  all  the  needs  for  truck,  gardening,  green¬ 
houses  and  lawns.  With  one  application.  ’  ’  Give  your  lawn  a  coating  of  Com¬ 
post  this  Spring — need  not  be  raked  off — it  will  hold  the  moisture  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  keep  your  grass  green.  Use  it  in  your  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens. 

Put  up  in  bags  100  lbs.  each.  Write  for  Circular  “B”  and  prices. 


Dried,  Ground 


'ii£t  ■- 


NEW  YORK  STABLE  MANURE 

273 WASHINGTON  STREET.  JERSEY  CITY.N.J 


I  Early  Plants  Make  the  Profitable  Garden  | 


=  And  yon  can  have  neither  unless  you  use  hot-bed  sash.  s 

j||  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  make  the  earliest  = 

=  and  strongest  plants  at  the  least  cost  of  money  and  ^ 

eee  labor.  They  are  complete  without  mats  and  if 

^1  shutters.  Just  put  them  on  your  hot-bed  or  cold 
frame  and  then  watch  the  plants  grow — not  too 
§e|  fast — not  spindling — but  steadily  and  strongly.  §f 

H  Thus  they  are  fitted  to  keep  on  growing  when  trans-  ^ 

§||  ferred  to  the  open  ground.  H 

H  Immediate  shipment  is  made  and  freights  are  fj§ 
H  equalized  to  the  buyer  according  to  distance.  Ask  H§ 
HI  about  this  when  you  write.  || 

Get  our  free  catalog  with  all  details,  also  Prof.  == 
H  Massey’s  booklet  on  hot-beds,  cold  frames  and  H 

§=  small  greenhouses  for  4c.  in  stamps.  Write  today.  == 

H  SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO.,  944  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky.  g| 


r  To  or  from  the 

iGliforniaEtpositions 

.Panama 

L  IN  E 


9  Broadway.  Nv.w York 

ilj^NortkPearborn  St.CKic  agoTv3)  9j!Gyaf'yisj^Sfr5ncii 


Calling  at 
S&n  Diego  or 
Los  An&eles 

Large 
American 
Transatlantic 
Liners 

Finland  and 
Kroqnland 

Each  22,000  Tons  Displacement 

16  DELIGHTFUL  DAYS 

$IZ5°°  AND  UP 

FIRST  CABIN 
Meals  and  Berth  Included 


New  York 

THRDUCH  THE 

Panama 
Canal 

T°  San 
Francisco 


without  proper  air.  Regular  greenhouse 
benches  instead  of  the  solid  beds  would 
lessen  this  contrast  of  soil  and  air  temper¬ 
atures. 

The  sunken  pathway  is  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence,  for  it  does  away  with  tiresome  stoop¬ 
ing  over  the  beds.  The  work-bench  at  the 
back,  too,  is  invaluable  as  a  place  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  flats  ;  their  seed  can  be  thoroughly- 
pulverized  and  mixed  without  danger  from 
the  wind ;  and,  surrounded  by  a  delight¬ 
fully  warm  atmosphere,  one  can  work  all 
day  in  comfort.  By  April  first  it  is  safe 
to  plant  lima  beans,  squash,  melon  and 
cucumber  seed  in  small  pots  set  in  flats. 
Most  of  these  would  rot  or  burst  in  the 
hotbed,  but  at  least  two  weeks  can  be 
gained,  especially  with  the  squash,  by  start¬ 
ing  them  in  the  glass-front  room. 

Quite  contrary  to  what  one  would  ex¬ 
pect,  this  near-greenhouse  is  not  good  for 
transplanting  from  the  hotbed.  In  the 
spring  it  is  a  workroom  and  cold-frame 
rather  than  a  forcing-house,  for  plants  ac- 


The  sashes  are  set  at  an  acute  angle  to  catch  the  sun  s 
rays 


customed  to  bottom  heat  will  stand  still 
when  deprived  of  it ;  yet  there  are  few 
weeks  in  the  year  when  the  little  room  is 
not  in  use. 

In  July,  for  instance,  when  the  sashes 
have  been  replaced  by  a  covering  of  coarse 
cheesecloth,  perennial  and  biennial  seeds 
are  sown  here  in  patches  or  drills  and  car¬ 
ried  through  the  first  transplanting.  The 
cheesecloth  affords  sufficient  protection 
from  direct  sunlight  and  the  beating  of 
heavy  rain,  yet  admits  light  enough  to  in¬ 
duce  good  growth.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
begin  to  grow  after  transplanting,  it  should 
be  rolled  back  except  during  the  intense 
heat  of  midday,  thus  preparing  them  for 
full  sunlight  at  the  second  moving. 
Columbine,  dianthus,  campanula,  holly¬ 
hocks,  and  especially  those  seeds  which 
are  slow  to  germinate,  will  do  well  under 
these  conditions. 

Early  in  August  pansies  may  be  sown, 
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TOWNSEND’S 

TRIPLEX 

LAWN 

MOWER 

(PATENT  PENDING) 


The  Greatest  Grass-Cutter  on 
Earth,  Cuts  a  Swath  86  inches 
wide. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by 
one  man,  the  Triplex  Mower  will  mow 
more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the  best  motor 
mower  ever  made,  and  cut  it  better  and 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by 
one  man,  it  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a 
day  than  any  three  other  horse  drawn 
mowers  with  three  horses  and  three 
men.  (We  guarantee  this.) 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the  waves.  One  mower  may  be  climb¬ 
ing  a  knoll,  a  second  skimming  the  level  and  a  third  paring  a  hollow. 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the  mud  in  springtime,  neither 
does  it  crush  the  life  out  of  the  grass  between  hot  rollers  and  hard,  hot  ground  in 
summer,  as  does  the  motor  mower. 

Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  lawn  mowers  with  list  of  users.  (Free) 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO.  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Farr's 
Havdy 
Plaiff® 

Specialties 

Edition  1915-16 

tells  of  the  favorite  plants  that  make 
the  hardy  garden  an  endless  joy  from 
the  earliest  days  of| spring  to  the  time 
when  the  plants  must  be  covered  for 
their  winter  sleep.  It  is  a  book — rather 
than  a  mere  catalogue — describing  in  an 
extremely  interesting  way  the  habits,  the 
form,  the  likes  and!  dislikes  of  my  favorite 
perennial  plants,  with  notes  about  the  time 
of  blooming  and  colors  of  the  flowers.  There 
are  many  illustrations  of  my  Irises,  Peonies, 
Delphiniums,  Aquilegias,  hardy  Chrysanthemums,  with  twelve  full  page  plates  in 
natural  colors,  (reproduced  from  Lumiere  plates)  just  as  the  flowers  grew  here 
at  Wyomissing. 


Over  Five  Hundred  Varieties  of  Peonies 


are  accurately  described,  the  text  having  been  prepared  from  my  own  field  notes. 
The  book  includes,  the  Irises  as  well  as  the  Peonies,  classifying  and  describing  the 
hundreds  of  varieties  and  telling  how  and  where  to  grow  them.  Other  favorite 
hardy  plants  described  are  the  Phloxes,  Asters,  Poppies,  a  choice  selection  of  Roses 
together  with  a  unique  collection  of  the  new  and  rare  Lilacs. 


This  Book  is  for  You 


if  you  write  for  it.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to  you,  as  its  predecessors 
have  been  to  others  who  love  the  many  hardy  plants  that  are  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight,  making  the  hardy  garden  a  place  of  recreation  and  rest. 


BERTRAND  H.  FARR,  106  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


Rose-Growing— A  Delight 


Do  you  know  the  joy  of  looking  each  dav  for  new  rosebuds,  to 
watch  them  open  and  grow  into  splendor,  to  feel  as  if  they  were 
almost  human  and  begging  your  care  and  love?  Plant  a  garden 
of  C.  &  J.  Roses  and  you'll  learn  this  delight.  Ours  are  the 
aristocrats  of  the  rose  world — selected  for  their  great  . 
,  beauty  and  hardiness,  and  are  guaranteed  to  grow  A 
jk  and  bloom.  Selected  from  all  the  varieties  in  com-  M 

A  inerce,  they  constitute  a  wide  range  in  color,  size  and  B 
Nk  growing  habits  for  all  climates.  We  offer  nearly 

400  Roses — Nature’s  Best  Mflk 

101  of  them  are  winners,  and  we  have 
Bk  marked  them  with  a  *  in  our  1915  Rose 
<7  v”-.  Guide  — -  making  ordering  easy  and  fji 

,r  safe.  The  Rose  Guide  is  a  beauty 


The  CONARD 
&  Jones  CO. 

Box  126 

West  Grove,  Pa. 

Rose  Specialists  —  Over 
50  Year*s  Experience 
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SALPIGLOSSIE 


(Orchid-Flowering) 

as  illustrated  on  the  front  cover  of  our 
Catalogue,  is  a  distinct  favorite  with 
those  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
this  delightful  annual. 

The  orchid-flowering  strain  branches 
freely  from  the  main  stem,  forming  fine, 
spreading  plants,  flowering  %  from  all 
branches,  making  it  invaluable  for 
cutting. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  popular 
varieties: 

Pkt.  Doz. 

Purplish’.VioIet . SO.  10  SI.  00 

Pink,  Bright  Pink . 10  1.00 

Light  Blue,  Veined  Gold . 10  ‘1.00 

Golden  Yellow,  Rich  color . 10  1.00 

Scarlet,  Rich’color . 10  1.00 

Brown  with  Gold . 10  1.00 

Finest  Mixed . 10  1.00 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  25  cents,  in  coin  or  stamps,  we 
will  send  one  packet  each  of  the  six 
separate  varieties  listed  above,  which  if 
purchased  separately  would  cost  60 
cents. 

For  description  and  prices  of  other 
novelties  and  specialties  in  flowers  and 
vegetables,  as  [well  las  standards,  write 
for  a  copy  of  our  1915  Spring  Catalogue. 


New  York 


Give  Nature  a  Boost 

Your  lawn,  your  flowers  and 
shrubs,  your  vegetables  and 
fruit  trees,  all  need  plant  food. 
Use  natural  fertilizer.  It  is  best. 
And  use  it  now  to  get  your  soil 
ready  for  spring  planting. 

SHEEP  MANURE 

TRAOe  BRAND  MARIN 

is  all  natural  plant  food  and  humus 
1 1  that  makes  better  soil  and  better  crops. 

The  Pulverized  n,  25  Union  Stock  Yards 
Manure  CO.  £&  Chicago 


Sold  by  Garden  Supply  Houses  Everywhere 


the  small  plants  set  out  in  the  garden,  and 
late  in  September  lifted  back  into  the 
greenhouse  on  which  the  sashes  should  be 
replaced  about  October  15.  By  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  the  pansies  will  begin  to  show 
buds  or  even  a  few  blooms  and  will  make 
fine  plants  for  budding  out  in  April. 
Clumps  of  hardy  chrysanthemums  may 
also  be  lifted  in  August  and  set  near  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  close  to  the  sunken  path. 
Their  branches  will,  of  course,  turn  some¬ 
what  from  the  wall,  but  the  flowers  will 
be  quite  satisfactory  and  the  season  of 
bloom  considerably  prolonged. 

About  August  15  begin  with  the  first 
sowings  of  lettuce  in  the  work-room  beds, 
and  repeat  every  two  weeks  until  October. 
Make  the  plantings  small  and  scatter  the 
seed  well,  thus  avoiding  weak  and  useless 
seedlings.  The  variety  which  shows  red 
edges  on  its  leaves,  and  one  of  whose 
names  is  mignonette  lettuce,  will  be  found 
most  satisfactory  for  this  work,  as  it 
stands  the  cold  well  and  much  of  it  will 
winter  over  and  begin  to  grow  again  in 
the  warm  weather.  Its  ability  to  carry 
things  through  the  cold  weather  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
pseudo-greenhouse — R.  S.  Lemmon. 

The  Water  Hyacinth 

JOHN  BURROUGHS  says  there  are 
no  morals  or  ethics  in  nature. 
Strong  plants  overgrow  the  weak  and 
usurp  the  territory.  This  aggression  is  less 
common  in  the  water  than  the  land,  yet 
one  of  the  most  prominent  examples  in 
nature  is  the  water  hyacinth.  Within  the 
past  decade  it  has  been  more  closely  ob¬ 
served,  written  about  and  strenuously 
dealt  with  than  any  plant  in  the  United 
States,  if  the  Canada  thistle  is  excepted. 

When  first  introduced  from  Guiana  as 
an  ornamental  aquatic  it  became  vastly 
popular.  Its  magic  growth  and  rapid 
fiorescense  excited  interest  and  admira¬ 
tion. 

The  fact  soon  became  apparent  that  no 
aquarium  of  average  size  could  support 
such  powerful  growth  except  for  brief 
periods.  From  aquaria  large  divisions  of 
the  plants  were  turned  into  more  com¬ 
modious  water-tanks,  and  fertile  soil  in 
the  bottoms  encouraged  growth.  Tanks 
overgrown,  ponds,  lakes,  running  streams, 
and  even  bayous,  were  beautified  by  new 
plantations.  The  rapidity  with  which  it 
colonized  all  still  waters  and  slowly  run¬ 
ning  streams  was  a  matter  of  congratula¬ 
tion.  This  condition  of  things  prevailed 
for  only  about  three  years,  when  objec¬ 
tions  were  urged  against  the  aggressive 
spread  of  the  plant.  It  covered  ponds, 
lakes  and  bayous  from  bank  to  bank. 
Canals  were  so  densely  overgrown  that 
plants  had  to  be  cleared  out  and  destroyed. 
Navigable  streams  became  impeded  to 
such  an  extent  that  strenuous  measures 
were  adopted  to  eradicate  the  plant  and 
prevent  its  further  increase.  Great  care 
was  exercised  to  keep  it  within  already- 
infected  limits.  Wherever  one  root  found 


Modern  Sleeping  Porch  Fitted  with  Wilson’s  Blinds 

Practically  makes  an  Outdoor  Room  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  porch ;  a  room  at  night,  a  piazza  by  day. 


WILSON’S  VENETIANS 

for  outside  and  inside  of  town  and  country 
houses ;  very  durable,  convenient  and  artistic. 

Special  Outside  Venetians 

most  practical  and  useful  form  of  Vene¬ 
tian  yet  devised  for  porches  and  win¬ 
dows;  excludes  the  sun,  admits  the 
breeze.  Keeps  out  the  rain. 

For  Illustrated  Booklet 
specify  “Vene  tian  3" 

Orders  should  be  placed  now  for 
spring  and  summer  delivery. 

The  J.  G.  Wilson  Corporation 

1-3-5  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 
After  Mayl-8  W.40th  St.,N.Y. 

Also  Inside  Venetians;  Rolling  Parti¬ 
tions,  Rolling  Steel  Shutters,  Burglar 
and  Fireproof  Steel  Curtains.  Wood 
Block  Floors. 


ANTIOUE  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
vs.  AUTOMOBILES _ 

The  design  and  construction  of  automobiles 
change  each  year.  They  are  a  constant  source 
of  expense.  Antique  Oriental  rugs  never  change 
in  design  and  construction.  Their  value  increases 
with  age. 

If  you  have  money  to  buy  a  good  automobile, 
you  have  money  to  buy  good  rugs. 

I  take  pleasure  in  sending  a  limited  number'of 
people  a  selection  of  antique  rugs.  It  is  the  best 
way  I  know  to  prove  their  value  and  to  make 
life  customers.  I  pay  express  both  ways.  If  you 
will  write  and  ask  for  my  Rug  List  and  Booklet 

_ LL  will  give  you  full  particulars. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 
3  LEIICH  AVENUE.  SKANEATELES.  NEW  YORK 


Lighting  Fixtures  that  Give 


M  Something  More  than  Light  M 


“  G  a  u  m  e 
Lighting 
Everywhere 
Follows  the 
Evening 
Glow” 


.010007  for 
Living  Room 
or  Dining 
Room 


BIDDLE=GAUMER 


There  is  more  than  mere 
lighting  efficiency  in  Gau- 
mer  Lighting  Fixtures. 
They  give  comfort — tone 
— delight — pride.  They 
add  the  last  word  in  har¬ 
mony  to  a  home. 

Gaumeir 

Hand  Wrought 

ghtinjb*  Fixtures 

are  fully  guaranteed. 
Their  lasting  finish  is 
warranted  against  deteri¬ 
oration. 

Look  for  the 
Gaumer 
Guarantee 
Tag 

it  is  your  safe¬ 
guard — the  in¬ 
signia  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  satis¬ 
faction.  Insist 
on  seeing  it. 
Write  for  folio  describing 
these  artistic  fixtures. 
Address  Dept.  A 

3846-56  Lancaster 
COMPANY  Ave„  Phila. 


ta 
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Garder\  "Book. 


contains  gardening  knowledge  that  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  practical  experience  and  Cultural 
k::,  \  articles  written  by  experts. 

It  is  full  of  information  valuable  to 
both  amateur  and  professional  gar¬ 
deners. 

The  list  of  worthy  novelties  and  old 
favorites  in  both  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  complete  and  dependable. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  the  sections 
devoted  to  Roses,  Dahlias  and  Hardy  Perennials. 
Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

Dreer’s  Superb  Asters— Selected  strains  of  finest  varie¬ 
ties  for  garden  decoration  or  cutting.  Packet  of  eight 
best  colors,  containing  enough  seed  to  produce  more 
than  one  hundred  plants — ten  cents  per  packet.  Dreer  s 
Garden  Bookwith  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  Cheitnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

World’s  Choicest  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products 

GROWN  IN  AMERICA 

Several  years  of  constant  thought  and  effort  places  us  in  a 
position  to  fill  orders  for  all  kinds  of  Nursery  and  Greenhouse 
Products  for  Outdoor  Planting  and  Indoor  Decorations,  in¬ 
dependent  of  European  importations.  Among  the  many 
attractions  growing  in  our  300  acres  of  highly  cultivated  Nursery 
are  large  quantities  of  the  following  specialties: 

Rose  Plants.  Hybrid  tea,  Evergreens,  Conifers  and 
perpetual  and  other  varieties.  Pines.  Many  acres  of  our 


Rhododendrons.  English, 
hardy  Hybrids,  Catawbiense 
and  Maximum  varieties. 

Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Japanese  Maples. 

Hardy  Old-Fashioned  Per¬ 
ennial  Plants. 

Dwarf,  Trained  and  Or¬ 
dinary  Fruit  Trees,  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants  and  other  Small 
Fruits. 

Baytrees,  and  large  leaved 
decorative  plants. 

Dahlias  and  other  Bulbs 
and  Roots. 


Nursery  are  planted  with  them. 

Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers. 

Boxwood  and  other  large 
leaved  Evergreens. 

Japanese  Flowering  Cher¬ 
ry  and  Crab-Apple  Trees. 

California  Privet,  Berberis 
and  other  Hedge  plants 

Peonies.  German  and  Jap¬ 
anese  Iris. 

Plant  Tubs,  Window 
Boxes,  English  Garden  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Rustic  Work. 

Lawn  Grass  Seed.  Our 

Rutherford  Park  Lawn  Mix¬ 
ture  has  given  satisfaction  every¬ 
where. 


OUR  NEW  HYBRID  GIANT  FLOWERING  MARSH¬ 
MALLOW  will  Bloom  Everywhere. 

The  above  are  described  and  priced  in  our  Illustrated  General 
catalog  No.  40,  mailed  upon  request.  Visitors  are  made  welcome 
to  inspect  our  Products,  which  is  very  important  before  placing 
orders. 

“We  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everywhere” 
Correspondence  Invited 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
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YOUR  VISITOR’S  •  | 

I  FIRST  IMPRESSION  [ 

of  your  home  is  from  the 

!  OUTSIDE  I 


1  It  is  your  fault  if  that  impression  is  unfavorable  gg 


|  TREES,  PLANTS 

SHRUBS  and  FLOWERS 

do  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
the  outside  attractive  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  what  a  great  deal  a 
little  bit  of  money  will  do 

OUR  1915  CATALOG 

will  tell  you  many  things  of  interest 

New  England  Nurseries 

223  Concord  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 

ilBiiiiiiiiiiM 
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Make  the  neighbors 
proud  of!your  place! 


Handsome  gates,  ornamental  railing,  lamp  standards, 
lamps,  grill  work,  fountains,  lawn  vases,  tennis  court  en¬ 
closures,  etc.,  of  Fiske  pattern  and  selected  to  harmonize 
with  surroundings  invariably  demonstrate  the  good  taste 
of  their  owners  and  add  to  property  values. 

We’ve  an  endless  variety  to  select  from,  will  execute 
special  designs  and,  if  desired,  will  erect  complete.  Do 
yourself  and  us  the  justice  of  investigating  the  beautiful 
improvements  we  are  in  a  position  to  suggest. 

Tell  us  your  requirements.* 

J.W.  FISKE  IRON  WORKS 

Call  at  our  showrooms 
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Dreer’s  Dahlias 


wi;  offer  and  fully  describe  in 
our  Garden  Book  this  season 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  of 
the  choicest  New  and  Standard 
varieties,  which  include  all  types 
and  colors  of  this  favorite  Fall 
flower,  every  one  having  been  care¬ 
fully  tested  and  found  desirable. 
If  you  have  never  grown  Dahlias 
you  should  begin  by  getting  our 

Six  “Incomparable"  Dahlias  for 
Garden  Decoration,  for  $1.25 

Or  send  for  a  copy  of  our  Garden 
Book  free  and  make  your  own  selec¬ 
tion. 

HENRY  A.  DREER. 


Paeonj-Flowered  Dahlia 


714-716  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  Terra  Cotta 
TILE  ROOF 

Adds  character  and  selling  value  to  a  build¬ 
ing.  Offers  a  perfect  protection  from  the 
elements.  The  only  roof  that  is  fire-proof, 
and  proof  against  time.  It  lasts  forever. 


Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet  “The  Roof  Beautiful,” 
printed  in  colors,  referring  to  the  origin  and  use  of 
Tiles.  It  contains  views  of  many  beautiful  homes  with 
roofs  of  Terra  Cotta  Tile,  and  is  sent  free  upon  request. 


LUDOWICI  CELADON  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 

Gen’l  Offices:  1107=1117  Monroe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


^ A-JL—A . -A - \ - ... 


A  Great  Bargain  in  Finest  Quality  Bulbs 


I  have  secured  an  option  upon  a  large  quantity  of 
the  following  choice  varieties,  which  I  can  supply 
while  they  last  at  prices  quoted  below: 

Per  100  Per  1,000 

AMERICA,  finest  pink;  large  flowers  $1.25  $10.00 


AUGUSTA,  pure  white:  large  flowers  1.50  12.00 

BARON  HULOT.  beautiful  rich  blue  2.00  17.00 

BRENCHLEYENSIS,  brilliant  ver- 

million-scarlet .  1.25  10.00 

HALLEY,  bright  salmon-pink;  very 

P°Pular .  2.00  17.00 

HOLLANDIA,  rich  salmon-orange* 

beautiful . .’  2.00  |17.00 

MRS.  FRANCIS  KING,  flamingo- 

scarlet;  very  large .  2.00  17.00 

NIAGARA,  soft  primrose-yellow; 

large  and  beautiful .  5.00  40.00 

PINK  BEAUTY,  peach  blow  pink* 

ear,y . .  1.00 1 1510. 00 

PRINCEPS,  rich  crimson-scarlet; 

large  and  brilliant .  2.50  (20.00 


TEN  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE,  (regular  price  $5  00) 
_ inn  Biiihe  nn  ' 


These  bulbs  were  grown  under  contract  by  a  prominent 
Holland  grower  for  the  French.  German  and  Russian 
trade.  I  hese  contracts  were  broken  on  account  of  the 
war,  and  the  grower  is  compelled  to  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice 


I  Will  guarantee  that  they  are  of  the  same  FINE  QUAL- 
1 1  Y  as  the  goods  I  regularly  deliver  to  my  customers. 

They  are  packed  in  lots  of  100  and  not  less  than  100 
bulbs  will  be  sold  to  a  customer  at  these  prices.  This 
is  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered  in  Gladioli  bulbs,  and 
the  entire  allotment  will  be  quickly  taken.  Compare 
these  prices  with  any  catalog  and  send  your  order 
with  remittance  today. 


ANDREW  B.  VANDERBEEK, 

174  Broadway  Paterson,  N.  J. 


In  Your  Home  suggests  really  good  taste  and 
contributes  perfect  comfort — offering  an  unmis¬ 
takable  sense  of  welcome  to  yourself  and  friends. 

Modern  versions  of  the  foremost  ancestral 
Holland-Dutch  Craftsmen  Designs  produced  in 
Native  Oak,  the  beauty  of  harmony  and  depend¬ 
ability  assuring  life-long  service  and  a  place  among 
family  heirlooms. 

Our  booklet,  showing  correct  room  arrange¬ 
ments  in  colors  together  with  over  300  designs  of 
Holland-Dutch  Arts  and  Crafts  Furniture 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  Send  foi 
this  and  the  name  of  our  dealer  nearest  you. 

Excellency  is  guaranteed  by  this  branded 
Trade-Mark  found  on  every  guarantee 
“Limbert”  piece. 

Charles  P.  Limbert  Company 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dept.  283,  Holland,  Mich. 


its  way  to  water  the  increase  and  spread 
was  immediate.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
it  thus  naturalized  itself  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  what  class  it  belongs. 

Named  after  the  botanist  Pontederia  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  this  genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants  numbers  eight  Ameri¬ 
can  species.  Pontederia  cordatus,  the 
pickerel  weed,  is  the  most  widely  common. 
Several  former  species  are  not  now  classed 
with  that  genus,  but  separated  as  the  genus 
eichornia,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
two  species,  E.  crassipes  major ,  known 
under  several  local  names.  In  Jamaica  it 
is  called  the  bladder-stalked  pickerel  weed; 
in  Guiana,  the  gamalote  or  water  plan-  * 
tain,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  water 
hyacinth. 

The  specific  name,  bladder-stalked  pick¬ 
erel  weed,  is  derived  from  the  curiously 
inflated  stems.  This  balloon-like  stem  con¬ 
struction  naturally  supports  the  plant,  en¬ 
abling  it  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  the  many  clustered  roots  de¬ 
pending.  Filled  with  delicate,  spongy  air- 
cells,  the  inflated  stems  act  as  buoys,  caus¬ 
ing  decided  difference  of  root  growth 
from  the  pickerel  weeds  in  general.  They 
spread  horizontally  over  the  muddy  bot¬ 
tom,  whereas  the  water  hyacinth  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  soil,  deriving  its  sustenance 
from  air  ancl  water.  The  roots,  vertical 
in  the  water,  when  shallow  will  take  hold 
of  bottom  soil  of  sand  or  muck.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  water  rises  and  streams'  in¬ 
crease  in  depth  the  plants  float  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  the  roots  depend  high  above  the 
bottom  soil. 

The  water  hyacinth  advances  always  in 
a  heavy  phalanx.  It  bears  down  and 
overgrows  every  plant  it  encounters. 
Coarse  aquatic  plants  on  the  margins  of 
running  streams  afford  the  water  hyacinth 
protection  until  a  plantation  forms;  then 
every  plant  disappears  except  the  ag¬ 
gressor. 

The  name  water  hyacinth  is  from  the 
similarity  of  the  bloom  stalk  to  that  of  the 
hyacinth.  The  tall,  erect  bloom-stalk  bears 
twenty  flowers,  more  or  less,  all  around 
and  from  base  to  tip,  each  the  size  of  a 
silver  half-dollar,  exquisitely  tinted  rosy- 
lavender,  with  a  gleam  of  gold  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  plant,  with  equal  justice,  might 
be  called  the  water  orchid. 

In  color,  size,  shape  and  texture  the 
flower  of  the  water  hyacinth  bears  close 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
terrestrial  orchids.  The  crisp,  green  fo¬ 
liage,  shining  as  if  varnished,  of  the  fresh¬ 
est,  quickest  growth  of  any  plant  of  land 
or  water,  and  the  beautiful  hirsute  roots 
of  reddish-purple,  softly  depending  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  the 
grace  of  seaweed,  add  their  charms  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  flowers. 

For  its  perfect  beauty  and  rapid 
growth,  the  water  hyacinth  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  favorite  for  aquaria  indoors, 
where  every  interesting  feature  can  be 
closely  scrutinized,  and  for  water  tanks 
of  large  sizes,  inconspicuous,  outdoor  po- 
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Wouldn’t  You  Rather  Live  on  the  Side  of  the  Street 

that  Moons’  Trees  Are  On? 

<f  This  street  in  Philadelphia  is  planted  with  shade  trees  from  Moons’  Nurseries.  The  usual  bareness  and  sunny  glare 
have  vanished  on  the  tree  side;  houses  there  will  rent  for  more  and  tenants  stay  longer.  ^  «I  It  pays  to  plant  trees  —  in 
money  returns  as  well  as  in  the  pleasure  one  gets  from  their  shade  and  beauty.  <1  Moons’  trees  have  a  vi<mr  of  growth 
and  shapeliness  of  form  that  make  them  look  well  and  transplant  well.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  sizes,  and  varieties  for 
Every  Place  and  Purpose.  <1  April  is  the  month  for  planting  Shade  Trees,  but  arrangements  for  their  purchase  should 
be  made  now.  Send  for  catalog  that  describes  and  lists  Moons’  Trees  as  well  as  other  Hardy  Nursery  Stock  for  Spring 

planting  THE  WILLIAM  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

Makefield  Place,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


Lawn 


Combirvafiorv  Mower  and 
^  Roller  38-in.ck  Cuf  y 


Exquisite 

Lawns 


Surrounding  a  beau¬ 
tiful  home  must  be  a 
beautiful  lawn,  if  an  im¬ 
pression  of  true  gentility 
is  to  be  conveyed. 

House  exteriors  present 
an  unchanging  appearance, 
but  the  lawn  if  neglected  or 
abused,  is  as  quick  to  show  it  as  it  is 
prompt  to  respond  to  proper  treatment.  *■ 

An  Ideal-kept  lawn  is  the  owner’s  delight— 

hThisemachinp  b?-st  advertis™mt  of  all  for  the  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower 

fen.;™  Ma?h  ei  a  combination  mower  and  roller;  5  horsepower,  S.A  E  ratine'  high 
2  to  8  acres  a°dal'^n?ed  =idJust.able  cu‘ter  blades,  38-inch  cut;  climbs  35%  gradfs;  cuts 
BharpenTng  device  furnished  *  ^  ^  h°Ur;  °peratins  «et.  30  cents  a  day.  Automatic 

lawns-felk  f™achinr~th?  Ideal  Ju"ior  P°wer_  Lawn  Mower  for  smaller  $225 
If  your  lawn  presents  a  problem,  write  for  catalog  describing  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers. 


The  IdcalTPower  Lawn  Mowpr  fo. 


R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman, 
>  403  Kalamazoo  Street 


Lansinq,  Mich. 


A  Rose  Trellis  on 
Your  Veranda 


or  porch  gives  seclusion  and  lends 
beauty.  A  very  little  expenditure  will 
greatly  increase  the  attractiveness  of  your 
home.  You  will  not  have  to  buy  new 
trellises  every  year  or  two  if  you  take  the 
precaution  to  buy 


Trellises,  because  they  last  many  years. 
Exceedingly  heavy  dip  galvanizing  pre¬ 
vents  rust.  Excelsior  Trellises  afford  best 
protection  to  roses,  vines  and  perennial 
climbers.  No  injury  to  vines  results 
when  house  is  painted  or  windows 
screened.  Trellis  is  easily  detached, 
laid  back  and  put  in  place  again.  We 
also  make  handsome  Excelsior  Rust 
Proof  Trellis  Arches  for  use  in  gardens, 
over  walks  and  gates.  Also  Fences,  Bed 
Guards  and  7  ree  Guards.  Ask  your  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  and  write  for  catalog  C. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Mass, 
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EVERGREENS 


Plant  Now  for  Immediate  Effect 

Our  large  business  in  evergreens  is  due  to 
their  splendid  root-growth,  insuring  suo 
cessful  transplanting  and  long  life.  When 
you  buy  from  us  you  may  be  sure  the  trees 
will  grow.  One  customer  has  purchased 
51,000  in  ten  years.  As  many  of  our  trees 
are  specially  priced  this  season,  you  had 
better  make  an  early  selection.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

IRISH  ROSES 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Winners  of  the 
Rose  World.  You  can  choose  from  a 
specialized  collection  of  these  beautiful 
fragrant  flowers.  Our  customers  win 
many  prizes  annually  with  blooms 
from  this  stock.  All  our  200  varieties 
of  roses  are  field-grown  and  include 
Everblooming,  Choice  Climbers  and 
Tree  Roses  on  heavy  Rugosa  stock. 

JAPANESE  IRIS 

Unsurpassed  in  wealth  of  bloom 
by  few,  if  any,  of  the  perennials. 

Will  grow  in  almost  any  soil.  We 
give  unusual  care  and  attention  to 
all  the  best  of  the  old-fashioned 
flowers,  believing  them  to  be  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  bedding 
plants.  Our  collection  is  very  large 
and  prices  extremely  reasonable. 

We  also  offer  a  fine  lot  of  dwarf 
and  standard  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 

Shrubs  and  Deciduous  Trees, 
many  in  extra  sizes  for  immediate 
effect.  Send  today  for  our  catalog, 
a  cyclopedia  of  information  for 
the  grower.  Special  quotation  on 
large  orders. 

Our  Motto:  Prices  as  Low  as 
Consistent  with  Highest  Quality. 


R0SEDALE  NURSERIES 


S.  Q.  HARRIS 
Box  B  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Seventy  Varieties 
6  inches  to  16  feet 


INGEE  POSF 

Sturdy  as  Oaks  ItJJLjl 

Our  roses  are  strongest  and  best.  Always  grown 
on  their  own  roots.  More  than  60  years 
of  “knowing  how”  behind  each  plant;  > 
that  fact  is  your  guarantee  of  satis-  f 
faction.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
—our  guide  explains.  No  matter 
where  you  live,  you  can 
depend  on  getting  D  &  C  roses 
In  perfect  condition.  Write  for 

Our  “New  Guide  to 
Rose  Culture”  lor  1915— Free 

Thisis  absolutely  the  most  educational  work  on  rosecultureev 
published.  It  isn’t  a  catalog— it  is  the  boiled-down  lifetime  expe¬ 
rience  o  fthe  oldest  rose-growing  house  i  n  the  United  States.  The 
guide isfree.  Itisprofusely illustratedin naturalcolors.  Describes 
over  1000  varieties  of  roses  and  other  flowers  and  tells  how  to 
grow  them.  This  guide  willbe  treasuredlong  by  rose  lovers — 
write  today  before  issue  is  all  gone.  It's  free.  No  other  rose  J 
house  has  our  reputation.  Established  1850.  70  greenhouses,  i 
The  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  CO.,  Box  374  West  Grove, Pa.  f 


STANLEY’S  HINGES 

The  Standard  of  Quality  the  world 
over.  Before  buying  the  hardware 
for  your  new  home,  write  for  booklet 
“Properly  Hung  Doors." 

Department  “H.” 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain  Connecticut 


Write  for 
V  J  folder 

fectio  ru 

/  "ENGLISH  lawns  are  world- 
J 2j  famous,  owing  to  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  seed  used.  We  import  the  best  of  each 
season’s  crop.  Despite  the  limited  imports,  we 
offer  our  choice  English  mixtures  suitable  for 
our  climate  at  usual  prices.  These  mixtures  have 
never  been  surpassed.  Trial  pound,  40  cents,  pre¬ 
paid;  5-pound  bag,  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  Waukegan. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800 
Department  2 

Waukegan  Illinois 


sitions.  It  is  a  close  rival  of  the  nelum- 
bium  and  nymphea.  No  water-lily  or 
lotus  is  as  luxuriant  and  quick  in  growth, 
nor  as  profuse  and  constant  in  flowering. 

It  is  only  in  southern  climates  where 
still  waters  seldom,  and  running  waters 
never,  freeze,  that  the  water  hyacinth  be¬ 
comes  an  evil.  In  Florida  and  Louisiana 
untrammeled  growth  would  be  granting 
a  complete  monopoly.  Impenetrable 
masses  of  heavy,  green  growth  would 
render  the  passage  of  small  craft  impos¬ 
sible,  and  even  the  progress  of  strong  and 
well-equipped  vessels  over  deep  waters 
would  be  impeded. 

Neither  in  Florida  nor  Louisiana  are 
these  conditions  allowed  to  prevail.  Over 
ten  years  ago  the  wild  growth  of  the  plant 
was  condemned.  Active  measures  were 
adopted  for  its  extermination.  Harvey’s 
Canal  and  Bayou  Saint  John,  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Saint  John’s  River,  in 
Florida,  are  prominent  examples  of  its 
obstruction  to  navigation  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  crippled  fisheries. 

All  ordinary  remedial  agents  failed ; 
the  plant  continued  a  crying  evil.  The 
Government  gave  efficient  aid.  Liberal  re¬ 
ward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
some  destructive  agent.  Nothing  did  more 
than  temporarily  check  growth.  The  many 
chemicals,  mechanical  devices  and  modes 
proposed  for  the  purpose  would  fill  a  book 
if  enumerated.  Some  were  applied  to  the 
water  and  some  directly  to  the  top  growth 
and  crown  of  the  roots.  Entomologists 
sought  for  insect  foes,  poisonous  to  plants. 
Destructive  bacteria  did,  for  a  time,  ma¬ 
terially  lessen  the  growth  ;  it  inspired  more 
reasonable  hope  than  any  other  agent. 

Not  long  ago,  Bayou  Barataria  and 
Bayou  des  Allemands,  in  Louisiana,  were 
so  densely  overgrown  that  important  lum¬ 
ber  manufacturing  plants  had  to  suspend 
operations  until  a  clearance  could  be  made 
in  order  to  get  the  log  tows  through.  The 
Government  has  supplemented  private 
business  interests  quite  recently  by  two 
vessels  specially  fitted  and  equipped  for 
clearing  these  bayous  of  the  plants.  They 
use  a  combination  of  chemicals,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  only  of  temporary  benefit. 
The  two  vessels  endeavor  to  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  bayous  with  suffi¬ 
cient  regularity  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  growth,  so  that  traffic  can  proceed ; 
the  engineers  say  there  is  but  little  hope 
of  extermination.  There  is  an  expressed 
determination  to  increase  the  hyacinth 
fleet  for  more  extensive  operations  upon 
infected  waters.  One  simple  method  of 
uprooting  and  destroying  the  hyacinth  is 
employed  in  Bayou  St.  Johns,  which  is  a 
very  important  body  of  water  connecting 
New  Orleans  and  Lake  Ponchartrain.  It 
consists  of  small  boats  with  long-handled 
rakes,  operated  by  boatmen,  who  tear  up 
roots  and  top  growth  constantly  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  as  fast  as  growth  advances.  From 
margin  to  center  these  boats  push  their 
way  through  the  overgrown  waters.  Back 


800  best  Dahlias 

All  the  finest  varieties  to  date 
in  decorative,  fancy,  cactus,  show, 
.\U1  f  peony-flowered,  col- 
larette,  Century  and 
^^pompon  dahlias  are 
described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in 


HERBERTS 
1915  Catalog 


Contains  full  directions  on  growing — 
any  amateur  can  raise  these  fine  flowers. 

Includes  also  the  finest 
Cannas,  Gladioli,  Lilium 
and  other  summer-flower¬ 
ing  bulbs.  Send  today  for 
your  copy — it  is  FREE 

DAVID  HERBERT  &  SON 

Box  471  Atco,  N.  J. 

100  acres  devoted  to  dahlia 
cidture — the  largest  plant 
in  the  world. 


$1  Dahlia  Offers 

10  cactus,  named;  J 
10  decorative, 
named ; 

10  show,  named. 

Any  one  of  these 
collections,  our  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid  for 
SI.  All  3  collections 
30  dahlias  in  all, 
S2.50. 


WHAT  WE  GROW 


for  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our 
latest  Fruit  Book 
and  Planters’ 
Guide.  Copy  free 
upon  request.  Or¬ 
ders  for  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees, 
small  fruits,  shrub¬ 
bery,  Roses,  Vines, 

_  and  Bulbs,  given 

personal  attention  and  successful  transplanting 
assured.  Stock  reserved  for  those  desiring  late 
shipment.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  growing  stock. 


WILLIAM  STREET  NURSERIES 


Geneva,  N.  T. 


IRISES 


EXCLUSIVELY 

'flrHft  There  is  no  flow- 

er  as  stately  and 
artistic  as  this  most 
popular  of  hardy  gar¬ 
den  flowers. 

Ohio  We  are  the  only  Iris 
Specialists  in  America, 
growing,  and  offering  Irises 
exclusively. 

Beautiful  Catalog  on  request. 

ERITH  N.  SUO  UP 
The  Gardens  DAYTON,  OH  IO 


Beautify  Your  Summer  Home 

by  placing  on  your  grounds  a  port¬ 
able  Rustic  Summer 
House  or  Rose  Arbor. 

Canopy  Top  Seat,  Settees, 

’  Chairs,  Bridges,  Fence 

Work,  Plant  Vases,  every¬ 
thing  in  rustic  for  lawn, 
porch  or  garden.  Our  es¬ 
timates  furnished  on  con¬ 
struction  work  and  con- 

_  tracts  taken.  No  job  too 

^iyiwMBaife;  large.  30  years’ experience. 

Write  C.  C.  SEVERANCE,  Middlebury,  Vermont 
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ATTRACTIVE  FENCES  and  GATES 
For  Country  and  Suburban  Houses 

A  WELL  built  fence  adds  to  the  appearance  of  any 
country  place,  protects  your  lawns  and  gardens 
from  romping,  heedless  children  and  keeps  out  the 
neighbor’s  dog.  To  be  a  permanent  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  not  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  it  must  be 
properly  made.  ___ 

ANCHOR  POST  FENCES 

have  back  of  them  a  record  of  over  twenty  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service.  The  Anchor  Post  construction  insures 
permanently  correct  alignment.  Its  stability  is  unaffected 
by  frost  and  thaw  and  it  remains  erect  and  true  year  after 

year. _ All  parts  are  heavily  galvanized  to  prevent  rust. 

Our  catalogue  shows  a  wide  [variety  of  fences  and 
gates  and  we  will  gladly  mail  you  a  copy. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

Builders  of  Wrought  Iron  Entrance  Gates  and 
Railings,  Wire  Fences  of  all  types,  Tennis  Court, 

Kennel  Yardfand  Poultry  Tun  Enclosures. 

11  Cortlandt  Street  (11th  Floor)  New  York 


r~ 


For  years  I  have  devoted  all  my  time  and  thoughtto 
improving  the  Gladiolus  and  raising  better  bulbs.  It 
is  both  my  business  and  my  pleasure.  I  will  gladly 
answerjany^ questions  in  regard  to  the  “Orchid  of 
the  Garden,”  its  culture,  the  best  varieties,  etc* 
There  will  be  no  charge. 

.Hammond Tracy,  CeBorxA4ores’ 


Wenham,  Mass. 


$150,000  FIRE  AT 
CEDAR  ACRES 

11  Years  at  Cedar  Acres 

GLADIOLI  EXCLUSIVELY 

1639  varieties  under  cultivation  last  year, 
and  our  catalogue  lists  a  selection  of  the 
best  of  these — giving  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience. 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  Tracy  to  the  Readers 
of  House  &  Garden: 

My  Friends: 

Before  the  smoke  had  blown  away  after  the  big 
fire  at  Cedar  Acres,  on  the  morning  of  November 
23rd,  we  were  busy  making  plans  for  continuing  the 
business. 

Through  the  many  expressions  of  sympathy 
which  have  come  to  us,  we  are  given  the  courage  to 
start  over  again.  We  have  the  advantage,  this  time, 
of  all  our  past  experience  and  the  knowledge  of 
Gladiolus  culture  that  these  years  have  given. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  of  our  loss  was  the 
destruction  of  all  mailing-lists,  orders  placed 
through  the  summer,  and,  in  fact,  all  office  records. 

If  you  or  your  friends  are  interested  in  Gladiolu  s 
we  Would  be  very  glad  to  receive  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  if  only  on  a  postal  card,  so  that  we  may 
send  our  new  catalogue. 

With  thanks  to  you  for  all  your  past  courtesies 
both  to  Mrs.  Tracy  and  to  myself,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed) 


43.  & 


DANERSK  PEASANT  FURNITURE. 


i=s  Made  of  native  white  walnut,  painted,  polished  and  decorated  Ijj 
in  the  gay  Peasant  Colors.  We  also  paint  and  decorate  this 
furniture  to  harmonize  with  any  given  color  scheme. 

Bench . $18.00  Cupboard . $34. Oo  — ~ 

Table  (seat  six) .  19.25  Chest  (large) .  16. Oo 

Chest  (small) .  14.00  ChairsHickory  and  0ak(Rush'Seat)6.5o 

1  DANERSK  1 

DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 


for  the  informal  room,  bungalow,  cottage  or  country  house.  Made  in  our 
shops  at  Tryon,  N.  C.,  and  Stamford,  Conn.  Illustrated  literature  sent  on 

rpniipct  ik  tn  bpln  vnnr  fiirnichincr  nrnhlomc  ' 


As  Waterproof  as  a  Duck’s  Back 

That’s  the  way  Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement 
Coating  keeps  exterior  walls  of  concrete  or 
stucco.  One  coat  absolutely  overcomes  the 
tendency  of  cement  to  absorb  water  —  it 
prevents  disintegration. 

Bay  State  cltenl  Coating 

gives  a  uniform  color — no  blotched  appear¬ 
ance.  For  interior  decoration  it  is  unequaled, 
being  light-reflecting,  damp-proof,  fire- 
retarding  and  easily  cleaned. 

Oar  free  Booklet  2  contains  some  ideas  that  will  be 
of  immense  help  to  the  man  who ’s  planning  to  build 
of  concrete,  stucco  or  brick.  Send  for  it — it’s  free. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
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We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Hardy  Perennial 
Plants  in  this  country.  We  have  issued  a 
special  catalogue  of  these,  giving  name,  color, 
height  and  time  of  flowering  of  nearly  a  thousand 
species  and  varieties.  Also  a  number  of 


PLANS  OF  HARDY  BORDERS 


together  with  list  of  suitable  plants  for  sun  or 
shade;  and  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
future  care.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
free  on  request. 


HENRY  A.  DREER  ^ 


Hardy  Plant 
Specialists 


Phi 


dMtLjfastfnoneli 
Hartrp  “Plants 


Joyous  Easterbells 

Fragrant  and  delicious  gift. 
Your  friends  will  be  delighted. 

The  pips  can  be  planted  at  once 
in  ornamental  jars  in  our 


PREPARED  MOSSFIBER 


in  which  they  bloom  in  15  to  20 
days. 

A  daily  delight  and  interest  to 
Invalids  and  shutins  watching  the 
magic  budding  and  blossoming. 


We  furnish  POSTPAID  with  full  directions.  How  to  succeed. 

GJpips  and  Mossfiber  to  plant .  SO. 40 

12  “  “  “  0.65 

20  “  **  “  .  1.00 

50  “  “  “  2.25 

Send  orders  EARLY.  Demand  often  exceeds  supply. 

NOTE — If  you  have  not  received  our  1915  Spring  GARDEN- 
BOOK,  send  for  it.  It  will  please  and  INTEREST  you. 


H.  e.  BERGER  &  CO.,  70  Warren  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Bird  Houses -Lar£e  C  SmaU“* 

Send  for  our  free  portfolio  containing  25  new 
designs.  The  finest  line  of  bird  houses  in  the 

world.  We  also  make  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  bird  baths  in  existence. 

THE  MATHEWS  M’F’Q  CO. 

941  Williamson  Bldg. 

CLEVELA  N  D,f  O. 


Add  beauty,  charm  and  distinctivenea* 
to  your  home.  Give  to  it  an  air  of 
cultured  refinement  by  having  your 
walls  finished  in  the  latest  offerings  of 


Building? 

Get  This  Free  Book 

It  tells  all  about  the  proper  method 
of  finishing  floors  and  Interior  wood¬ 
work,  and  improving  furniture.  A  big 
help  in  beautifying  the  home — new  or 
old. 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dye 

Comes  In  17  harmonious  and  natural  shades.  Makes 
cheap,  soft  woods  as  artistic  as  hard  woods. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  building  we  will  mail  you  free 
a  Dollar  Portfolio  of  Wood  Panels,  showing  all  popular 
woods  finished  with  Johnson's  Wood  Finishes.  Remember 
— the  Panels  and  the  25c  book  Edition  HG3,  are  Free 
and  Postpaid. 

Take  this  ad  to  your  dealer — or  write. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis. 

“  The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities  " 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful. 

Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 

(Engineer  and  Contractor 
219  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Horsford’s 

Cold  Weather 

Plants 

And  Flower  Seeds 
That  Grow 


Cold  weather  plants 
and  lilies  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  fresh  when 
planted.  We  pack  her¬ 
baceous  plants  in  fresh 
moss.  Customers  say 
they  arrive  fresh.  All 
roots  of  shrubs  and 
trees  are  dipped  in  a 
preparation  of  wet 
clay,  which  excludes  the  air  and  prevents  drying  out. 
We  offer  a  long  list  of  the  hardier  shrubs,  trees,  plants, 
vines,  wild  flowers,  hardy  ferns,  bulbs,  etc.  See  our 
i  ew  catalog  before  placing  spring  orders.  Prices 
very  low,  considering  quality^of  stock. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  ^  Charlotte,  Vermont 


Orchids 

YOUTcaiTsuccessfulIy  grow 
Orchids.  Wejare  special¬ 
ists  in  Orchids;  collecting, 
importing,  exporting,  grow¬ 
ing  and|selling  them  exclu¬ 
sively,  both  plants  and  cut 
flowers.  Write  for  further 
information  to 


LAGER  &  MURRELL 


Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  IV.  J. 


and  forth  in  this  wise,  tons  and  tons  of 
the  thickest  masses  of  growth  are  cleared 
out  and  thrown  upon  the  land,  where  they 
die  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  water  hyacinth  is  strictly  confined 
to  fresh  water.  The  opinion  prevailed  to 
some  extent  years  ago  that  it  had  been 
driven  in  by  storms  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  waters  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  This  opinion  arose  from  the 
surprise  excited  when  all  at  once  its  stu¬ 
pendous  growth  was  realized.  The  grad¬ 
ual  increase  had  not  caused  apprehension. 
In  fact,  spreading  over  stagnant  waters  in 
malarial  districts,  and  even  over  large 
bodies  of  pure  water,  the  rank,  green 
growth  was  thought  to  be  beneficial,  from 
the  fact  that  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  emit  oxygen. 

That  this  beautiful  adversary  of  the 
waterways  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  ever 
crossed  salt  water,  except  in  a  plant  col¬ 
lection  on  shipboard,  is  not  more  prob¬ 
able  than  that  the  English  sparrow  first 
winged  its  own  way  to  our  shores  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. — G.  F.  D. 


Some  of  you  may  know  the  poem  that 
tells  of — 

“ — the  land  that  we  cannot  go  back  to  see, 
Where  the  children  played  that  we  used 
to  be — ” 

Some  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  go 
back  to  it.  All  of  you  will  go  back  if  you 
read  Fanny  Sage  Stone’s  story,  “In  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Garden,”  in  the  Spring  Planting 
Number  of  FTouse  and  Garden. 


Stripping  Old  Wall  Paper 

THE  presence  of  old  paper  and  paste 
behind  the  new  paper  is  a  menace 
to  health.  Not  only  does  the  paste  of  old 
papering  often  decompose  and  become  in 
itself  injurious  to  health,  but  each  cover¬ 
ing  of  old  paper  adds  to  the  absorbent 
nature  of  the  walls,  and  so  helps  to  in¬ 
crease  the  unhealthfulness  and  stuffiness 
of  the  room.  Before  any  new  papering  is 
put  on,  the  walls  should  be  thoroughly 
scraped  and  washed  down  and  then  coated 
with  size.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
paper  now  manufactured  which  are  said 
to  be  easily  washable  and  to  he  non-ab¬ 
sorbent,  and  thus  to  resist  the  contagion 
of  infectious  disorders,  hut  it  would 
scarcely  be  safe  to  trust  to  the  non-ab¬ 
sorbent  qualities  of  any  paperhanging. 
After  a  case  of  infectious  disease,  the 
walls,  ceilings  and  paint  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  renewed.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  four  or  five  layers  of  paper 
may  be  found  to  have  accumulated. 
Stripping  is  not  always  neglected  simply 
to  save  labor,  but  often  because  the  plas¬ 
tered  surface  has  become  so  defective  that 
to  strip  the  paper  would  involve  pulling 
away  large  patches  of  the  plastering  with 
it.  If,  after  consideration,  it  is  decided  tp 
leave  the  old  paper  on,  rub  down  the  joints 
of  overlapping  blocks,  if  any  exist,  witfi 
glasspaper;  do  any  necessary  stopping; 
then  give  the  walls  a  coat  of  strong  size. 
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GROWN  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

under  soil  and  climate  advantages, 
Steele's ■  Sturdy  Slock  is  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  kind.  Great  assortment  of  Fruit, 
Nut,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees, 
Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  Shrubs, 
Roses,  etc.  Fully  Described  in  my 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue — it’s  free! 

T.  E.  STEELE,  Pomona  Nurseries,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 


Hartmann-Sanders 


Exclusive 
Manufacturers  of 


Company 

KolFs  Patent  Lock  Joint  Stave  Column 

Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches  or  Interior  Use 

Pergola  Album — “P28” — illus¬ 
trates  Pergolas,  Garages,  Lattice 
Fences,  Veranda  Treatments  and 
Garden  Accessories,  will  be  sent 
for  10  cents  in  stamps. 

Catalog  “P40” — containing  very 
useful  information  about  Exterior 
and  Interior  Columns,  will  be  sent 
to  those  who  want  it  for  10  cents 
in  stamps. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

Elston  and  Webster  Aves..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Eastern  Office:  6  East  39th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Thirty  Years  in  the  Manchu  Capital 

In  and  Around  Moukden  in  Peace  and  War 

By  DR.  DOUGALD  CHRISTIE 

Dr.  Christie,  who  is  one  of  the  quiet  heroes  of  peace,  went  to  Moukden 
in  1882  as  a  medical  missionary.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  Manchus  of 
the  capital  and  province  gives  authority  to  his  vivid  pictures  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War,  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 

8vo.  Illustrated.  $2.75  net.  Postage  20  cents. 
McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


ROSES 


T 


REES  and  SHRUB 


PORTER’S  HIGH  QUALITY  STOCK 

Illustrated  Price  List  free.  Write  for  copy  today 

PORTER’S  NURSERIES 

Box  260  Evanston,  III. 

NOTE — Big  Stock  of  Large  Specimen  Norway  Maples  at  Low  Prices 


SETTEES  BIRD  BATHS 

REINFORCED  CAST  STONE 

GARDEN  FURNITURE 
SUN  DIALS  VASES 

Send  for  Catalogue  H 

J.  C.  KRAUS  CAST  STONE  WORKS,  Inc. 

157  WEST  32d  STREET  NEW  YORK 


OSES  NEW  CASTLE 


— the  most  reliable  and  beautiful  book  on  roses  ever 
published.  Superbly  printed  in  natural  colors.  Con¬ 
tains  expert  advice  to  home  planters  on  how  to  grow 
roses  and  other  plants.  It’s  the  boiled  down  facts  of 
our  long  experience.  Tells  all  about  our  famous  stock. 
Send  for  it  today — a  postal  will  do. 

HELLER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  152,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


SO  many  of  our  subscribers  have 
written  to  us  for  advice  about 
the  planting  and  care  of  Roses 
that  we  have  reprinted  in  a  sixteen  page 
pamphlet  the  best  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  article  on  Roses  that  we  have 
ever  published. 

IfThis  was  written  by  Grace  Tabor  and 
published  two  years  ago  in  the  June 
issue. 

IjThis  pamphlet,  well  illustrated,  gives 
complete  data  on  the  planting  and  care 
of  roses  and  a  list  of  the  various  vari¬ 
eties.  In  connection  with  this  pam¬ 
phlet  we  will  have  sent  to  you  the 

_ •  Rose  catalogs 

of 


of  a  few 
the  most  rep 
utable  grow 
ers  which  will 

supplement  our  article  with  practical 
information  as  to  where  the  Roses  may 
be  bought  and  their  prices. 

^[This  pamphlet  and  service  we  offer 
at  cost  to  our  subscribers.  Fill  in  and 
cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  return 
to  us  with  10c.  either  coin  or  in  / 
stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  the  / 
pamphlet  and  catalog  at  once.  / 

s  House 

/  & 

/  Garden 
/  31  E.  17th  St., 


McBRIDE, 
NAST  6 
COMPANY 


New  York  City.  j| 


31  East  17th  Street 


Gentleme  n : — 

I  enclose  10c.  for 
pamphlet  on  Roses 


NEW  YORK  CITY  / 

/ NAME. 
/ADDRESS.. 


Miss  Grace  Tabor. 


A  Fence  of  Character 

A  N  ideal  fence  for  suburban  homes.  All 
parts,  including  posts  and  top  rail,  are 
rust-proofed  by  galvanizing. 

The  posts  are  set  in  concrete  and  cannot 
get’out  of  line. 

Best  of  all,  the  cost  is  moderate. 

Tell  us  your  fence  needs,  and  we  will 
gladly  send  you  suggestions  with  estimated 
costs,  in  connection  with  our  latest  catalog. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 

100  Church  Street,  New  York  City 
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"THE  ISLES  THAT  WINTER  FORGOT” 


Where  Skies  are  Fair,  Temperature 
Even,  Outdoor  Sports  Enjoyable: 


lUrmufoa 


The  Steadiest,  Largest  and  Most  Magnificent  Steam¬ 
ship  in  this  Service  is  the  American  Twin-Screw 


S.  S.  OCEANA” 

“Under  the  American  Flag ”  Sailing  Every  10  days 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  on  Bermuda 


R.  M.  M  U  C  H,  General  Passenger  Agent 

1460  Broadway  (at  42nd,  Street)  NEW  YORK 


Let  Us  Landscape  and  Beautify  Your  Grounds 

Add  beauty  and  value  to  your  property.  Land¬ 
scaping  is  an  art,  and  when  properly  done  grows 
and  gets  more  beautiful  every  year.  Adds 
hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  value 
,  to  your  property  at  very  small 
cost.  Many  people  desire  beautiful 
grounds,  but  fail  to  get  them  be 
.A  cause  they  do  not  know  when 

r  j  '■/  where,  what  or  how  to  plant  to  get 
the  proper  effects.  Let  our  land¬ 
scape  department  solve  these 
Problems  for  you.  Write 
today  for  our  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Gateway  to  Beautiful 
Grounds,”  together  with  particu 
^  lars  on  '  '  ‘  *’ 


DeKalb - 

JNurseries 

Make  your  home  grounds  more  beautiful 
and  plant  some  of  our  wonderful  varieties 
of  Hardy  Phlox  they  are  the  very  best. 
Our  assortment  of  Evergreens  Shrubbery 
and  trees  is  extensive  and  you  should  have 
our  list,  please  ask  for  it. 

ADOLF  MULLER 

Norristown,  Pa. 


When  dry,  paper  in  the  usual  manner. 
Paper  is  stripped  off  by  damping  it  with 
water  until  the  paper  will  come  off  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  Give  the  walls  a  thorough 
rinsing  down  with  clean  water,  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  all  old  paste  and  size.  It  is 
desirable  to  wash  the  walls  with  an  anti¬ 
septic,  such  as  carbolic  acid.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  remove  varnished  paper  from 
plastered  walls,  especially  if  the  paper  is  a 
good  one  and  has  received  several  coats  of 
good  varnish  and  is  thoroughly  hard.  Hot 
lime  and  soda  or  potash  will  remove  a  re¬ 
cently  varnished  paper  without  much 
trouble,  and  the  soda,  if  properly  washed 
off  the  walls  before  repapering,  cannot 
show  through  the  new  paper.  To  remove 
old  varnished  paper  from  walls,  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  2  ozs.  borax  to  1  pint  of  water,  ap¬ 
plied  hot,  is  generally  recommended. 
There  are  certain  ready-prepared  solu¬ 
tions  which  will  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  the 
paper-hanger  when  he  is  engaged  in  strip¬ 
ping  old  paper,  but  there  are  also  certain 
other  preparations  which  are  not  only 
useless,  but  actually  harmful. 

It  is  never  a  good  plan,  not  even  in  so 
simple  an  operation  as  stripping  old  wall 
paper,  to  use  cheap  solvents. — Practical 
Decorator. 


Butterfly  Weed  in  the  Home 

NO  garden  should  lack  the  butterfly 
weed,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all 
our  yellow  wild  flowers.  Old  plants  can 
be  divided  and  will  grow  if  a  portion  of 
the  root  be  taken  up  with  each  piece,  or 
plants  can  be  raised  from  seed.  The 
pronged  sprays  of  brilliant  orange-colored 
flowers  make  goldenrod  and  “Susans” 
look  cheap.  All  the  nature  books  in  our 
collection  unite  in  the  praise  of  their 
beauty.  One  says:  “Of  this  family,  no 
member  is  more  satisfying  to  the  color¬ 
craving  eye  than  the  butterfly  weed,  whose 
vivid  flower-clusters  flame  from  the  dry, 
sandy  meadows  with  such  luxuriance  of 
growth  as  to  seem  almost  tropical.  Even 
in  the  tropics  one  hardly  sees  anything 
more  brilliant  than  the  great  masses  of 
color  made  by  these  flowers  along  some 
of  our  New  England  railways  in  July.” 
Another :  “Bright,  orange-colored  flowers 
which  are  exceedingly  showy  and  allow 
the  plant  to  be  distinguished  at  a  great 
distance.  In  this  country  it  is  seldom 
seen  in  gardens,  but  there  is  no  flower  of 
its  color  capable  of  producing  a  more 
brilliant  effect.”  A  third :  “Intensely 
brilliant  clusters  of  this  most  ornamental 
of  all  native  milkweeds  set  dry  fields 
ablaze  with  color.  Above  them  butter¬ 
flies  hover . Surely  here  is  a 

butterfly  flower,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
and  such  are  rare.”  Not  one  of  these  de¬ 
scriptions  oversteps  the  facts,  and  the 
wonder  of  wonders  is  that  this  plant  is  so 
little  regarded  in  this  country,  when  it 
would  be  such  an  addition  to  any  home 
garden,  small  or  large.  Its  ornamental 
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There  are  few  greater 
delights  than  a  flour¬ 
ishing  rose  garden, 
bright  and  fragrant 
with  many  blooms. 
You  can  have  just  such  a  garden 
THIS  year  if  you  plant  Fairfax 
Roses.  They  are  hardy  plants 
that  have  been  propagated  under 
natural  conditions  and  wintered 
out  of  doors.  They  will  bloom 
freely  THIS  summer  in  any  climate — 
big,  glorious  blooms  of  unrivaled  beauty 
and  perfume. 


Send  for  my  1915  Rose  Book 


It  is  free  and  tells  you  how  to  grow  roses 
successfully  as  well  as  describing  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  many  different  kinds  of  the  famous 
Fairfax  hardy  Roses  and  other  outdoor  plants 
with  which  you  can  make  your  garden  bright 
this  summer. 


Wo  r*  o  a  V  Box  26>  oakton 

•  lx*  VjlvA  I  Fairfax  Co.  Va. 


Plant  Walsh’s 
Dormant  Tield-Grown 
ROSES 

TWO  YEARS  OLD! 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue,  which  describes  all 
the  leading  varieties  for  the  garden,  and  which  gives 
directions  for  preparing  the  bed,  when  to  plant,  how 
to  plant,  and  how  to  succeed  in  growing  them. 

M.  H.WALSH,  Rose  Specialist, %d;sssHule 


4  New  Gladioli  10c. 

America.  The  big  lavender  pink.  Finest 
Gladioli  grown. 

Attraction.  Soft  rosy  scarlet,  large  white 
center.  Extra  fine. 

Klondyke.  Lemon  yellow  with  vivid  crimson 
maroon  center. 

Rosy  Spray.  White,  sprayed  rose. 

These  are  among  the  very  finest  new  sorts. 
Every  one  is  a  real  gem,  ready  to  bloom.  We 
mail  the  4  for  10c. 

12  fine  Mixed  Gladioli  all  sorts  20cts. 

Big  Catalog  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  rare  new  Fruits  free  to  all 
who  apply.  We  are  the  largest  growers  in  the 
world  of  Gladiolus,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Lilies, 
etc.,  and  our  stocks  are  best  and  cheapest. 
John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Just  to  Make  You  Acquainted 

With  our  beautiful  magazine  TRAVEL — to  place  you  on  speaking  terms  with  all  the 
strange  peoples  of  the  earth — we  will  be  glad  to  make  you  a  special  ofFer.  It  will  take 
you  on  a  pictorial  tour  around  the  world,  and  issue  to  you  a  passport  good  in  every  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  only  one  safe  way  to  travel  this  year,  and  that  is  through  the  broad  pages  of 


The 

Magazine 

that 


Takes 

you 

there 


Each  month  this  beautiful  periodical  will  come  to  your  home  filled  with  glowing  pictures 
and  vivid  stories.  It  will  take  you  over  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  show  you  the 
ruined  cathedrals  and  beleaguered  cities,  and  by  swift  transition  point  out  to  you  the 
scenic  beauties  of  some  savage  land,  or  reveal  the  many  interesting  scenes  of  our  own 
country.  TRAVEL  is  at  once  a  delight  and  a  liberal  education. 

Will  You  Join  Our  Spring  Tour? 

The  coming  months  promise  some  unusually  interesting  trips.  There  will  be  timely 
visits  to  European  cities,  and  equally  timely  jaunts  to  the  Pacific  coast  where  two 
great  expositions  beckon.  This  year  TRAVEL  is  all  the  more  a  necessity,  now  that  so 
many  lanes  of  foreign  communication  are  closed.  With  this  sparkling  magazine  on  your 
table  you  are  still  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Pin  a  Dollar  Bill  to  This 

BOOK  OF  WAR  FACTS  FREE 


We  have  recently  issued  a  timely  little 
book  entitled  “The  German  War  Ma¬ 
chine” — written  by  a  famous  former 
spy  of  the  Kaiser.  To  all  who  take 
advantage  of  this  offer  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  book  free. 


SPECIAL  TRIP  TICKET 

Return  this  ticket  to  the  publishers  with  SI  and  you  will  get 
SIX  numbers  of  TRAVEL  beginning  with  the  beautiful  March 
number,  and  in  addition  a  copy  of  “The  German  War 
Machine.” 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . (L.M.) 

(Good  only  for  new  subscriptions) 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples— ALWAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.  Don’t  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  growing  inferior  grades. 
Use  “Scalecide”  the  one  sure  spray  for’ 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  “Scalecide’’  is  100%  efficient 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fungi¬ 
cidal  properties.  Used  by  best  orchard- 
ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
,  for  the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept. 

*2”  for  new  booklet— “Pratt’s  Hand¬ 
book  for  Fruit  Growers”  and  “Scale¬ 
cide  the  Tree  Saver.”  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


&he  NATIVE 

Rhododendron  Catawbiense 

The  true  species  is  the  hardiest  Rhododen¬ 
dron  known  in  America. 

Several  thousand  of  this  brilliantly  colored 
Rhododendron  are  offered  in  car  lots  at  a 
great  reduction  to  clear  land.  They  are 
heavy  nursery-grown  clumps,  well-budded 
from  1  to  5  feet  in  height.  Also  R.  MAXI¬ 
MUM  and  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA  the 
beautiful  Mountain  Laurel  grown  in  the 
Carolina  Mountains. 

Send  for  Special  List  and  Prices. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Owner — BOXFORD  NURSERY,  Boxford,  (Massachusetts 
HIGHLANDS  NURSERY,  Pineola,  N.  C. 

ALEXANDER’S  QUALITY  DAHLIAS 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FLOWER 

The  Dahlia  of  to-day  is  of 
surpassing  beauty  as  a  single 
Mr  flower,  exquisite  for  private 

R  S  gardens,  charming  in  masses, 

<amk\  m*  ra  and  ideal  for  planting  against 

shrubbery. 

f  Alexander’s  Up-to-date 

Dahlias  lead  the  World;  be- 
cause  they  are  perfect  in  type 
and  shape,  beautiful  in  color 
p-nd’  fl10St  *™portant  aH — 

Our  many  customers  are 
satisfied;  they  receive  good 
stock;  true  to  name,  and  best  of  all — Guaranteed  to  Grow. 

All  Flower  Lovers  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Dahlia  King 
for  his  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  contains  helpful 
descriptions  and  valuable  cultural  hints  on  Dahlias,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  Roses,  Cannas,  Peonies  and  Iris. 

J«  K.  ALEXANDER,  4  The  Dahlia  King/* 
8-12  Central  Street,  EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 
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5  Men  Out  of  4  Over  35  Have 
Chosen  the  Wrong  Vocation 

That’s  where  failure  lies — failure  or  weary  endurance  of  hated  labor.  How  is  a  man 
to  know  what  he  can  do  best?  His  own  optimism  or  pessimism  colors  his  judgment. 
Perhaps  you  are  trying  to  make  money  through  business  success  when  you  ought  to  be 
writing  a  book.  Perhaps  you  are  tied  down  to  a  desk  when  you  ought  to  be  out  of  doors, 
or  your  talents  lie  in  the  diplomatic  handling  of  other  men.  Perhaps  you  are  teaching 
when  you  were  born  to  be  a  business  man.  Stop  wasting  time  going  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Take  advantage  of  the  talents  that  are  in  you.  Learn  to  make  an  un¬ 
biased  judgment. 

Science  of  Character  Analysis 

21  Practical  Lessons  by  Mail.  Illustrated 

The  information  in  these  lessons  has  never  been  published  before  in  any  form.  Here  you  get  no  theories  y 
— no  repetitions — but  a  clean-cut  presentation  of  the  principles  underlying  human  character — with  so  many  / 
photographs,  diagrams,  and  charts  that  you  can  apply  the  principles  rapidly  and  accurately.  I  will  teach  / 
you  the  Science  of  Character  Analysis  by  mail — in  your  own  home,  in  your  own  time.  When  you  have  / 

studied  carefully  these  21  lessons  you  will  be  able  to  read  the  char-  / 
acters  of  men  quickly  from  outward  physical  characteristics.  If  you  / 
are  a  good  judge  of  men  this  course  will  make  you  a  better  one.  / 

If  you  think  you  are  a  poor  judge,  you  can  become  a  good  one.  / 

/  H.  &  G.  2-15 


Dr.  Katherine 
M.  H.  Blackford 


is  unusually  qualified  to  formulate  and  teach 
this  new  science,  because  she  had  the  unique 
combination  ot  thorough  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  medical  practice,  business  experience, 
was  a  Urge  employer  of  help,  and  a  success¬ 
ful  teacher.  Her  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
related  sciences  gave  her  the  foundation. 
Her  practice  in  analyzing  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  of  many  races  taught 
her  to  know  how  each  outward  indication  of 
matt’s  body  corresponds  with  the  inner 
forms  of  his  soul.  In  the  employing  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  for  big  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  she  proved  the  commercial  value  of 
her  ideas.  She  has  consulted  with  great 
European  01  iminologista  and  psychologists. 
She  has  taught  thousands  how  to  apply  her 
principles  in  business  and  other  activities. 
Now,  with  the  whole  organization  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  Company  to  assist  her, 
she  is  ready  to  give  you  her  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience  —  her  personal 
teaching. 

(Signed)  Review  op  Reviews  Co. 


/  K 


This  Course  Will  Teach  You 

How  to  fudge  all  people  from  their  outward  appearance. 

How  to  understand  yourself,  and  what  you  are  best  fitted  to  do  f  KATHERINE  M 

How  to  sell  goods  by  understanding  your  customer.  /  u  pi  APUrnDfi 

How  to  Judge  the  aptitudes  of  your  children.  /  n' 

How  to  develop  social  ease.  y  Review  of  Reviews 

How  to  read  the  secrets  that  men  reveal  In  eyes  and  face  and  hands  /  30  Irving  Place,  N.  Y. 

If  you  arc  a  salesman  you  will  know  whether  to  approach  /  Without  obligation  on 
your  prospective  customer  with  a  joke,  a  fact,  or  a  com-  / 

rliment.  If  you  are  a  clergyman  you  will  know  when  to  /  of  Cbarac,cr  Th0 

be  firm  and  when  to  plead.  If  you  are  a  lawyer  you  will  >  specific  use  tor  which  i  wish  it  ia 
know  when  to  use  pathos  or  logic.  If  you  are  a  doctor  /  as  follows.  (Put  an  x  against 
you  will  cure  men  through  the  knowledge  of  their  /  the  line  of  greatest  interest  to  you; 
minds  as  well  as  their  bodies.  / 

Whatever  you  do — you  need  this  knowledge — foiy  - 
yourself — your  children — your  wife — your  business.^  — 

Send  this  coupon  at  once  for  full  infor-  J  - 

mation— and  a  fascinating  article-show-  / 
ing  the  mental  and  physical  character-  ./ 


istics  of  Blonds  and  Brunettes.  Free  / 

KATHERINE  M.  H.  BLACKFORD,  M.D.  .  ‘ 
Review  of  Reviews  / 

30  Irving  Place,  New  York  ,  Address. 


Also  FREE 
Bruaettes" 


|  To  sel Iqoods _ 

I  To  employ  help _ 

I  To  help  me  socially _ 

|  To  select  my  own  ocation 

|  To  decide  my  children’s  future 


‘Difference  Between  Blonds  and 


Name. 


VICK’S 


Garden 
and  Floral 


GUIDE 


For  66  years  the  leading  authority  on  Vegetable,  p 
INOW  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  You  r  OT 

Ready  need  Send  for  free  copy — today.  1915 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

18  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


A  house  built  throughout  of 

M  ATrn  HOLLOW  TILE 
1^1^  A  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Is  thoroughly  fireproof,  and  is  cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in 
Winter  than  one  of  any  other  construction.  It  is  cheaper  than  brick, 
stone  or  cement.  Send  for  literature . 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Department  Y  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


POSTE  R  ^he  mos^  convenient  way  of  collecting 
1  fc-  ■  v  poster  art.  We  have  a  few  copies  of  the 
<CTAIUipQ  “Poster Pack”  containing  many  beau- 
^IWI  *  **  tiful  and  rare  specimens.  15c  postpaid. 

Standard  Publicity  Service  “  ;  7 

Producers  of 

706  Perry  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Poster  Stamps 


Going  to  Build? 


Then  write  for  our  interest¬ 
ing  book  written  just  for 
prospective  builders. 


THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFC.  CO. 

Makers  of  Yale  Products.  9  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 


qualities  are  more  appreciated  in  Europe, 
where  growers  always  keep  the  roots  in 
stock. 

We  have  several  blooming  plants  of 
butterfly  weed  in  our  own  garden,  one 
that  came  up  of  its  own  accord,  and  others 
that  have  been  transplanted  from  the 
fields.  One  is  a  thick  bush  measuring  a 
yard  across  and  about  two  feet  high.  The 
past  season  it  bore  eighteen  flower  heads, 
six  to  eight  inches  across.  These  began  to 
bloom  the  second  week  in  July  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  flower  for  almost  two  months. 
The  young  shoots  must  be  carefully 
watched  for  in  the  spring,  as  they  are 
very  late  to  appear  above  ground,  coming 
long  after  many  plants  are  up  and  growing. 
Last  summer  we  undertook  to  remove  the 
entire  root  of  a  young  butterfly  weed 
growing  on  a  nearby  hillside.  When  the 
plant  was  finally  taken  up  it  measured 
thirty-seven  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
root  to  its  lowest  leaves.  At  the  same 
rate,  what  would  be  the  size  of  an  old, 
well-established  root?  More  than  one  of 
the  plants  that  we  have  moved  have  been 
firmly  anchored  to  a  rock.  This  fact 
gives  us  a  hint  to  set  them  out  where  the 
roots  can  lay  hold  of  some  crevice  in  the 
rocks.  ' 

We  have  picked  from  our  plants  several 
brown,  velvet  pods,  each  containing  many 
dozen  of  the  silk-winged  seeds.  Some  of 
these  were  planted  in  the  fall,  others  are 
to  be  saved  for  spring  planting,  and  next 
season  we  intend  to  do  our  part  to  make 
this  beautiful  plant  more  common.  It  is 
more  generally  seen  in  the  South,  but  here 
in  the  Northern  States  it  is  almost  a  rarity. 

The  name  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  one  of  two  characteristics  of  the 
plant,  either  the  attraction  it  has  for  but¬ 
terflies  or  the  fact  that  the  shape  of  the 
spray  somewhat  resembles  a  butterfly  with 
spread  wings.  We  have  observed  several 
butterflies  hovering  over  the  flowers  at  a 
time.  One  lazy  fellow  we  caught  with  a 
camera.  He  was  so  intent  on  his  business 
with  the  flowers  that  he  did  not  notice 
when  we  shoved  him  into  a  better  position 
to  have  his  picture  taken.  Butterfly  weed 
is  known  by  other  names,  one  of  which 
is  pleurisy  root,  the  root  being  used  in 
medicine.  It  is  called,  also,  orange  root 
and  orange  milkweed.  The  relationship 
to  the  milkweed  family  is  shown  in  the 
shape  of  the  individual  flower,  the  seed 
pod,  and  in  other  ways,  but  it  lacks  the 
milky  juice  so  noticeable  in  some  of  its 
relatives.  So  ornamental  a  plant  could  be 
excused  from  contributing  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  but,  beside  its  medicinal  use, 
the  butterfly  weed,  both  flower  and  pod, 
was  used  in  foods  by  the  Indians. 

One  of  the  show  pieces  at  a  recent  ex¬ 
position  was  a  bed  of  these  brilliant 
flowers  which  had  been  imported  from 
Europe.  Surely  it  is  time  that  we  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  our  own  gardens  can 
supply  this  flower  in  sufficient  numbers  so 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring  it 
across  the  ocean. — I.  M.  A. 
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Hd  Nature  J?htft 

JI|P  §KtU’S 

Tne  Gazins’  Globe  affords  a  life-like  panoramic 
picture  of  all  the  varied  tints  of  earth  and  tree  and 
sky— a  weirdly  beautiful  ornament,  interestins 
and  effective  in  garden  plot  or  sweep  or  sward. 


(gartieu  (gazing  (Slobe 

is  a  crystal  ball  mounted— within  easy  reach  of 
vision— on  a  terra-cotta  pedestal  of  Pompeian 
design.  It  adds  a  touch  of  classic  grandeur  and 
medieval  mystery  to  the  simplest  scheme  of 
decoration.  Your  family  and  friends  are  sure  of 
ever -ready  entertainment;  they  will  never  tire 
of  the  fascinating  views  in  the  Gazing  Globe. 
Diameter  of  Globe,  15  inches.  Height  of  Pedestal,  36  inches 
Write  for  new  booklet  with  story  of  the  Crystal  Ball,  prices,  etc. 
Stewart-Carey  Glass  Company  Indianapolis 


Grow  your  own 
Vegetables 

Cut  down  your  living  expenses.  You’ll  be  aston¬ 
ished  how  easy  it  is  to  save  time,  labor  and  money, 
and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  when  you  use 

Planet  Jr  fsf 

This  No.  11  Planet  Jr  is  a  single  and  double  wheel-hoe  in 
one.  The  plows  open  furrows  and  cover  them. 

The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow 
The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers. 

The  rakes  do  fine  cultivation.  Un¬ 
breakable  steel  frame.  The  great¬ 
est  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the 
world.  Can  be  used  by  man, 
woman  or  boy.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

New  72- 
pagsCata- 
log  (168  Il¬ 
lustrations) 
fres:  de¬ 

scribe*  over 
50  different 
hand  and 
horse  tools. 

Wriu  portal  for  it.  S.L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  BoiillOK  Phil*.,  Pa. 


BE  HAPPY! 


w 


MOW,  more  than  ever,  Mark  Twain  proves  a 
blessing  to  you.  Banish  all  depression  and  let 
in  the  sunshine  of  Mark  Twain’s  radiant  humor! 
Revel  in  the  hearty  and  robust  fun  of  the  great 
story-teller.  Next  to  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  Mark 
Twain  has  done  more  for  the  welfare  of  mankind 
than  any  other  agency.  His  is  the  antidote  par 
excellence  for  the  biues,  all  species  of  grouch,  mel¬ 
ancholy,  and  general  debility  of  the  intellect.  You 
want  Mark  Twain’s  Collected  Writings  now  more 
than  ever,  and  here  is  your  opportunity.  You 
may  still  obtain  the  Author’s  National  Edition  of 


MARK  TWAIN 


»/2  PRICE 


but 

Tomorrow”  may  be  too  late! 


WITHIN  A  SHORT  TIME  THIS  EDITION  WILL  BE  WITHDRAWN 
from  the  market,  for  arrangements  are  now  under  way  for  a  more  expensive  set. 

The  set  is  in  twenty-five  volumes,  each  measuring  5x7H  inches.  They  are 
carefully  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  bound  in  a  handsome  red  crepe  cloth,  have 
titles  in  gold,  decorative  design  on  shelf-back,  a  medallion  of  the  great  author  on 
the  cover,  head-bands  and  title-pages  in  two  colors. 

“  Harper’s  Magazine”  or  “The  North  American  Review”  is  included  at  this 
special  price. 

THERE’S  A  COUPON  BELOW  awaiting  your  signature  to  bring  the  books. 
Now,  we  are  making  it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  bright  and  cheery.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  You  have  a  year  within  which  to  pay  for  the  twenty-five  volumes. 
Sign  the  coupon  below  for  “  Your  Mark  Twain.”  “  Tomorrow  ”  may  be  too  late  ! 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  FranKIin  Square,  New  YorK  City.  H.  G.  3. 

Please  send  ine  in  THE  HARPER  WAY,  charges  prepaid,  a  set  of 

NARK  TWAIN’S  WORKS 

twenty-five  volumes,  cloth  binding,  and  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  for  one  year  to  Harper’s 
Magazine,  under  the  terms  of  your  offer.  It  is  understood  I  may  retain  the  set  for  five  days,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  if  I  do  not  care  for  the  books  I  will  return  them  at  your  expense  and  you 
will  cancel  the  subscription  to  the  Magazine.  If  I  keep  the  books  I  will  remit  $2.00  a  month  until  t lie 
full  price  of  the  books  and  the  Magazine,  $25.00,  has  been  paid,  or  within  thirty  days  will  send  you 
$23.75  as  payment  in  full. 

Signature . 


Send  books  to, 


The  North  American  Review  ”  may  be  substituted  for  “Harper’s  Magazine. 
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A  Portfolio  describing  our  Standard  Sets  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


THE  LURE  OF 
THE  LAND 

By  DR.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY 

For  every  city  man  who  wants  to  try  farming 
— and  for  most  farmers. 

Sane,  practical,  constructive,  helpful  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  facts,  figures  and  problems  which 
enter  into  the  daily  life  of  every  country  resident 
and  his  family. 

Price  $1 .40  net;  postage  10  cents 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Publishers 


FrancesDuncan’sGardencraftforChildren 


Not  the  photograph  of  a  Country  Place,  but  of  FRANCES 
DUNCAN’S  Miniature  Collapsible  Country  House 
with  the  Plant-as-Y ou-Please-Garden. 


A  Most  Joyous  and  Fascinating  Pastime  for  Children 

An  ideal  Easter  gift  for  any  one  who  loves  a  garden.  Of  practical 
value  to  the  grown-up  gardener.  Endorsed  by  Montessori.  In  use 
by  Margaret  Deland,  Louise  Klein  Miller,  and  other  garden-loving 
folk  of  high  intelligence.  Send  25c  for  chicken  yard  with  -portable 
coop  and  pedigree  fowls  or  2-cent  stamp  for  catalog  of  Gardencraft  Sets. 

THE  GARDENCRAFT  TOY  COMPANY,  Workshop,  1  Millijran  Place 
(6th  Avenue,  between  10th  and  11th  Streets),  New  York  City 


iilillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllN 

H  g 

1  Broad-Leafed  Evergreens,  | 
|  Rosebays,  Kalmias, 

|  Azaleas ! 

1  FINE  STOCK  IN  ALL  SIZES.  §j 

g  We  also  specialize  on  American  Holly,  Lencothce,  g 
g§  Boxwood  and  the  Evergreen  Ground-cover  plants —  = 
g  Galax,  Arbutus,  Ferns,  Hepaticas,  Vincas,  etc.  Will  = 
g  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on  Carolina  Hemlocks,  Ar-  g 
g  borvitaias,  Red  Cedars  and  other  conifers.  Let  us  |g 
g  send  you  estimates  on  choice  hardy  Flowering  Trees,  g 
g  Shrubs  and  Perennials  for  your  spring  planting,  gg 
g  Price  lists  on  application.  Sample  box  of  12  mailing  g| 
g  size  plants  in  any  of  above  sorts  for  $1.00. 

|  ROSEBAY  NURSERY  ::  Garden  City,  N.  C.  | 
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The  New 
Spring  Modes 


Harper’s 

Bazar, 

119  W.  40 


The  first  models  indicate  some  very  decided 
tendencies.  You  should  see  them  before  buying 
any  of  your  Spring  clothes. 

The  March  Bazar  has  a  delightful  profusion 
of  the  latest  effects.  Paquin,  Cheruit,  Worth, 
Callot,  Premet,  Jeanne  Hallee,  Lady  Duff 
Gordon,  Reboux,  Camille  Roger,  Maria  Guy — 
all  are  represented. 

These  authoritative  offerings  of  the  Paris  houses 
show  the  coming  fashions.  Consult  Harper’s 
Bazar  immediately,  and  you  will  insure  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  your  season’s  purchases,  whether  gown,  boot, 
hat  or  accessory. 


Harper's  Bazar  is  in  direct  touch 
with  the  sources  of  fashion 


Paris  is,  and  will  continue,  the  fashion  center  of  the  world. 
By  the  same  token,  Harper’s  Bazar  will  continue  to  be 
the  ultimate  fashion  authority  for  women  of  taste.  The 
Bazar  with  its  superior  facilities  for  gathering  style  news 
has  kept  all  its  avenues  of  information  open. 

Just  this  information  will  enable  you,  on  the  first 
budding  days  of  Spring,  to  wear  your  chic  costumes 
with  the  full  assurance  that  they  are  fashion’s 
latest  decree.  Do  not  hesitate!  Accept  our 
special  introductory  offer,  mail  the  coupon 
now,  and  we  will  start  your  subscription  with 
the  splendid  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion 
Numbers. 


Name. 


Street. 


ers 
Bajar 

/  /  9  West  Fortieth 
New  York 


/l 


City . 

State  ■  •  . 

H  &  G.  3-15. 


Harper's  Baza r 


FOR  THE  BEGINNING  HOUSEKEEPER  AND  THE  BACHELOR  GIRL 

The  Small  Family  Cook  Book 

By  MARY  D.  P  RET  LOW 

This  new  cookery  book  for  the  beginning  housekeeper  and  for  everyone  who  has  to  cater  to 
two  or  three  persons  will  quickly  find  its  way  to  the  kitchen  reference  shelf  of  every  small  family. 
It  solves  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  average  cook  book  of  reducing  the  quantities  prescribed, 
to  the  limits  required  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  essential  piquancy  of  the  recipe. 

This  book  is  fascinating  in  its  suggestions  and  menus  for  afternoon  teas,  informal  breakfasts, 
luncheons  and  congenial  foregatherings  of  bachelor  girls  in  which  the  author  reveals  many  delight¬ 
ful  “subtleties”  and  inventions  of  her  own  and  of  the  private  recipe  books  of  Southeastern  Virginia 
With  decorations  by  Rhoda  Chase  and  Charles  Guischard.  12mo.  75  cents  net.  Postage 

8  cents. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  ®  CO.,  Publishers,  31  Union  Square  North,  New  York 


House  Centipede  Useful,  but 
Disagreeable 

THE  house  centipede,  although  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  appearance,  feeds  on 
small  cockroaches,  the  typhoid  fly  and 
other  still  more  disagreeable  insects,  and, 
therefore,  would  not  seem  altogether  an 
undesirable  visitor  in  one’s  house.  How¬ 
ever,  as  one  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  entomologists  says  in  a  recent 
Farmers’  Bulletin  dealing  with  this  insect: 
“Its  uncanny  appearance  is  hardly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  confidence,  and  it  will  un¬ 
questionably  bite  in  self-defense,  although 
very  few  cases  of  its  having  bitten  any 
human  being  are  on  record.”  It  does  not 
feed  on  household  goods  and  woolens,  al¬ 
though  many  housewives  hold  this  belief. 

The  house  centipede  is  a  Southern  spe¬ 
cies,  its  natural  home  being  in  the  latitude 
of  Texas,  but  it  has'  slowly  spread  north¬ 
ward,  and,  having  reached  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  about  thirty  years  ago,  it 
is  now  very  common  in  these  States  and 
extends  westward  well  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  It  is  a  very  delicate  creature  and 
almost  impossible  to  catch,  having  a  worm¬ 
like  body  about  an  inch  long  of  a  grayish- 
yellow  color.  The  name  “centipede”  is 
misleading,  as  it  does  not  possess  a  hun¬ 
dred  legs,  but  no  more  than  thirty,  al¬ 
though  the  speed  at  which  it  travels 
across  the  floor  does  not  give  the  ordinary 
observer  sufficient  time  to  count  them.  Its 
head  is  armed  with  a  pair  of  very  long, 
slender  “feelers.”  The  bulletin  advises 
the  housekeeper  who  feels  that  the  centi¬ 
pede  has  become  a  pest  in  her  house  to  use 
fresh  pyrethrum  powder  near  bathrooms, 
closets,  cellars,  conservatories  and  store¬ 
rooms  where  it  may  hide  itself.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  also  given  that  all  moist  places 
should  be  kept  free  from  any  objects,  such 
as  flower  pots,  mops,  or  dirty  rags  behind 
which  the  insect  may  conceal  itself. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  cen¬ 
tipede  would  ever,  unprovoked,  attack  any 
human  being  or  other  large  animal,  still 
if  it  is  pressed  with  the  bare  hand  or  foot, 
or  is  caught  between  sheets  in  beds  it  will 
probably  bite,  and  a  few  cases  on  record 
show  that  severe  swelling  and  pain  may 
result,  for  the  insect  belongs  to  a  poison¬ 
ous  group  of  centipedes.  The  wound  can 
hardly  be  called  dangerous,  however,  and 
prompt  dressing  with  ammonia  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  alleviate  the  disagreeable 
symptoms.  The  centipede  is  in  one  re¬ 
spect  like  a  spider,  in  that  it  springs  after 
its  prey  and  is  very  rapacious.  Trained 
observers  have  noticed  that  in  capturing 
such  a  pest  as  a  cockroach,  the  centipede 
springs  over  its  prey,  inclosing  and  caging 
it  with  its  many  legs,  after  which  it  de¬ 
vours  its  victim.  In  the  act  of  devouring 
a  moth  it  has  been  observed  to  keep  its 
numerous  long  legs  vibrating  with  incred¬ 
ible  swiftness,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
hazy  spot  surrounding  the  fluttering  moth. 
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RIPE 

TOMATOES 


Earlier  than  you 
ever  had  them  before 

No  danger  from  frost,  cold 
winds  or  late  springs  when 
protected  with 

all  5  eed&  Plan  t  forcer 


Makes  any  kind  of  seeds  or  plants  grow  in  the  open 
garden  just  the  same  as  if  under  hotbed  sash.  Cheap 
enough  to  use  ’em  by  the":l,000.  Private  and  market 
gardners  take  the  hint.  It’s  the  early  crop  that  brings  the 
pleasure  and  the  profit.  Send  for  my  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  free  catalog.  It's  a  compendium  of  many  new  and 
wonderful  inventions  for  the  up-to-date  gardener.  You’ll 
be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

The  Ball  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  V.  Glenside,  Pa. 


YOUR  GARDEN 

Will  never  be  a  disappointment  if  you  plant 
and  work  it  with  tools  like  these — the  op¬ 
erator  walks  upright, the  seeder  sows  accurately 
in  drills  or  hills  and  with  the  cultivator  points, 
side  hoes  and  plows  you  can  do  more  in  one 
hour  than  in  a  whole  day  the  old  way.  Re¬ 
sult,  a  much  better  garden  and  more  pleasure 
in  it. 

IROHAGE  °“rd-o,. 

give  you  a  large  line  to  choose  from. 
See  your  local  dealer  and  ask  us  for 
booklet  “Farm  Home  and  Market 
Gardening  with  ModernTools.,, 
BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 


Box  6412 


Grenloch, 
N.  J. 


Start  Lima  Beans, 
Corn  and  Melons  in 

PaperTransplantingPots 

(dirt  bands)  and  when  the  ground  is  warm  plant  them  in  the 
garden  without  removing  from  the  pots,  and  they  will  be 
ripe  two  weeks  earlier.  Tomatoes  started  this  way  at  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station  yielded  4  tons  more  per  acre 
and  ripened  9  days  earlier.  500  3-inch  dirt  bands  or  300 
4-inch  prepaid  by  mail  for  31-00. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON 

Catonsville  Maryland 


LET  US  HELP  YOU 

Our  experienced  landscape  gar¬ 
deners  make  a  planting  plan  of 
your  place,  selecting  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.,  suitable  to  soil  and  situation. 

Our  nurseries  ( more  than  600  acres )  offer  the 
finest  selection  in  America  for  lawn  and  gar¬ 
den  planting.  Write  for  Catalog  D. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

Est.  1843.  Inc.  1903. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


“BUNGALOWS”  My  latest  book,  full  of  beautiful 
designs  and  information;  the  most  practical  and 
concise  book  of  plans  and  perspectives  on  the  market. 

Price  SI. 00  postpaid. 

O.  S.  Lang,  Bungalow  Specialist ,  Maple  Springs,  N.  Y 

V. _ J 


/•— Cozy,  Attractive  Bungalows-x 


VANITY  FAIR 

— a  Special  Six  Months  Try-out  for  One  Dollar 


PERHAPS  you  already  know  Vanity  Fair.  In  that 
case,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  March  number 
is  nowon  the  newsstands.  Or,  if  you  have  not  yet  looked 
over  a  copy  of  Vanity  Fair,  you  will  find  in  this  number 
an  excellent  example  of  the  pleasure  that  is  before  you. 

Better  Still — 

Tear  off  the  coupon  at  the  corner  here,  and  let  us  send 
you  not  only  this  March  number,  but  the  five  that 
will  follow.  The  regular  price  is  25  cents  a  number, 
but  you  may  have  a  special  six  months’  'Try-out” 
subscription  for  $1  by  using  the  coupon  at  once. 


I  WISH  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
reproduction  of  sculpture  and 
drawings  contained  in  your  maga¬ 
zine.  Ifyou  keep  this  pace  you  should 
go  far  to  raise  the  artistic  standard 
of  American  magazine  illustration. 

li.  Tait  McKenzie. 

EVIDENTLY  Vanity  Fair  is 
1  printed  for  persons  who  prefer 
orchids  to  tuberoses,  know  more 
about  polo  than  croquet,  and  learn 
to  do  the  latest  dance  about  a  month 
before  the  dance  becomes  popular. 

George  Ade. 

IN  these  hard  times  it  'is'tlie  only 
magazine  I  buy.  Marie  Dor o. 


I  THINK  that  you  chaps  have  stumbled  on 
a  really  good  idea,  namely,  to  interest 
your  readers  by  treating  of  the  subjects 
which  they  discuss  at  clubs,  cafes,  > 
dinnerand  dances.  „  *  . 

It  .  A.  Rogers.  ^ 

J 

TO  speak  frankly,  there  is 

something  of  true  style  r  Sr'  s  £ 
about  Vanity  Fair,  some  f  & 

thing  at  once  light, enter-  .  Si  % 

taining  and  well-bred.  v  S  Tb¬ 
it  makes  a  note  in  f  N?  &  CP 

American  journal-  .  .NV  cPxV 
ism  that  I  should  41  .  ^  AS 

very  much  miss.  f  ^  v  %v  ; 

Bliss  Carman.  s  NS  '  ^ .  -<v  N? 


/ 


4* 


■fV 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TO  BUY  A  DOG? 

If  you  do,  and  want  any  advice  on 
the  best  breed  for  your  purpose, 
write  to  us.  If  you  don’t  see  what 
you  want  in  these  columns,  we  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  the  name  of  a 
reliable  Kennel  that  breeds  your 
kind  of  dog. 

Manager  Kennel  Department,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City 


MADEUSA  household  aids  for  the  good  house 
MADEUSA  EVAPORATORS,  for  radiators,  3  .7 5  each 
MADEUSA  ASH  CAN  CARTS,  fit  any  ash  can,  32.00  each 
Madeusa  Evaporated  Pans 

Fits  any  radiator.  Beautiful  design.  Supplies 
necessary  moisture  to  air  that  heat  uses  up. 
Gold  aluminum,  and  bronze  finish,  75c.  each, 
delivered;  S4  1-2  dozen. 

Nickel-plated,  SI  each,  delivered:  S5  1-2  dozen. 
Madeusa  Ash  Can  Carts 
Solves  the  emptying  problems  of  the  ash  can. 
Takes  any  ash  can.  Has  strong,  rubber-tired  wheels 


Price,  $2.00  i.  .  .  ‘  =-i 

delivered.  1MADE.U5  A  NFG.E.l 


PLAINFIELD 

NEWJERSEY 


Portable  Fire  Proof 
Garage 

Patented  Oct.  14,  1913-  Jan.  6,  1914. 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  information  to 

THE  TAYLOR 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 
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Good  News  for  Garden-Lovers! 

NOT  content  with  merely  telling  how  to  plan  gardens  or  printing  pic¬ 
tures  of  pretty  gardens ,  THE  CRAFTSMAN  hereby  announces 
the  most  generous  and  practical  offer  ever  made  to  gar  den -lovers: 
Select  the  kind  of  garden  which  appeals  to  you  most,  from  the  list  below, 
and  we  will  send  you  absolutely  FREE,  with  $1.00  or  $3.00  subscriptions 
as  specified  below,  the  complete  material  to  make  this  garden  a  charming 
reality  on  your  own  grounds.  The  seeds  and  plants  given  with  these  offers 
will  come  direct  to  you  from  the  best  known  growers  in  America,  such  as 
Burpee,  Dreer,  Henderson,  Thorburn,  Andorra  Nurseries,  Bobbink  & 
Atkins,  Knight  &  Struck,  New  England  Nurseries,  Weeber  &  Don.  Full 
instructions  for  planting  with  each  group. 


By  permission  of  Alice  Boughton 

A  SERIES  OF  CASH  PRIZES  will  be  awarded  by  THE  CRAFTSMAN  for  the  best  gardens  grown  from  the  seeds  and  plants 
in  these  offers.  Complete  details  of  these  prizes  will  be  sent  to  everyone  taking  advantage  of  these  offers.  Descriptions  and 
photographs  of  the  prize  winning  gardens  will  appear  in  THE  CRAFTSMAN. 


1  2 


5. 


with  Four  Months’  Subscription 
rixUlli  to  THE  CRAFTSMAN,  $1.00 

1.  Beginner’s  Flower  Garden. — 20  pkgs.  of  seeds:  Foxglove, 
baby’s  breath,  candytuft,  poppies,  cornflower,  sweet  peas,  holly¬ 
hocks,  larkspur,  marigold,  morning  glory,  sweet  alyssum,  mign¬ 
onette,  love-in-a-mist,  phlox,  Drummondii,  petunias,  scabiosa, 
stocks,  China  pinks,  Sweet  William. 

Wild  Flower  Garden — 20  pkgs.  of  seeds;  wild  pinks,  columbine, 
goldenrod,  asters,  flax,  campanula,  saxifrage,  delphinium, 
pyrethrum,  Sweet  William,  mimulus,  viola,  marsh  mallow, 
lobelia,  lupine,  evening  primrose,  monk’s-hood,  black-eyed 
Susan,  forget-me-not,  larkspur. 

3.  Children’s  Garden — 20  pkgs.  of  seeds:  Candytuft,  mignonette, 
nasturtium,  forget-me-nots,  petunias,  stocks,  marigold,  poppies, 
morning  glory,  radish,  lettuce,  turnips,  carrots,  peas,  beans, 
onions,  cucumbers,  beets,  squash. 

Vegetable  Garden — 20  pkgs.  of  seeds:  Lettuce  (2  varieties), 
beets,  romaine,  radishes  (2  varieties),  carrots,  Swiss  chard,  parsley 
spinach,  turnips,  parsnips,  salsify,  squash  (Summer  and  Hubbard) 
cucumber,  leeks,  okra,  onion,  muskmelon. 

Vines  and  Creepers — 20  pkgs.  of  seeds:  Gourds  (dipper  and 
mixed),  morning  and  evening  glory,  lathyrus,  balloon  vine, 
Japanese  hop,  hyacinth  bean  (pink  and  mixed)  moonflower,  ice 
plant,  cypress  vine,  linaria,  Allegheny  vine,  canary  bird,  wild 
cucumber,  cobaea  scandens,  trailing  nasturtium. 


FREE 


with  One  Year’s  Subscription 
to  THE  CRAFTSMAN,  $3.00 


6.  Rose  Garden — 6  two-year-old  plants:  Hybrid  Perpetuals — 
American  Beauty,  Baroness  de  Rothschild,  Marshall  P.  Wilder; 
Climbing  Roses — Cecil  Brunner,  Crimson  Rambler,  Dorothy 
Perkins. 

7.  Fragrant  Herbs  Garden — 20  plants,  two  each  of  spearmint, 
tarragon,  hyssop,  balm,  thyme,  sage,  peppermint,  chives,  rue, 
lavender. 

8.  Fruit  Garden — 13  trees  and  plants  (2  to  3  yrs.  old,  high-grade 

selected  stock) :  2  apple,  1  pear,  and  2  peach  trees,  2  grape-vines, 

6  berry  bushes  (red  and  black  raspberries). 

9.  Water  Garden — 12  large  roots:  Water  lily  (four  varieties), 
water  hyacinths  (2),  water  arum,  water  lettuce,  parrot’s  feather, 
wild  rice  (1  dozen),  marsh  marigold,  water  poppy. 

10.  Old-Fashioned  Flower  Garden — 30  large  packages  of  seeds: 
Poppies,  scabiosa,  phlox  (dwarf  and  large),  love-in-a-mist, 
nicotiana,  marigold,  larkspur,  foxglove,  pyrethrum,  amaranthus, 
calendula,  boltonia,  coneflower,  coreopsis,  zinnias,  campanula, 
asters,  nasturtiums,  antirrhinum,  salpiglossis,  forget-me-not, 
sweet  peas,  gaillardia,  sweet  alyssum,  morning  glory,  balsams, 
corn-flower,  cosmos,  mignonette. 


A  Suburban  Lawn  (60-ft.  x  100-ft.) — a  peck  of  grass  seed,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mixtures  produced  in  America,  sufficient 
to  cover  considerably  more  than  2  thousand  square  feet  with  a  rich  velvety  lawn.  FREE  with  one  year’s  subscription,  $3.00. 


To  the  City  Garden-Lover — denied  the  pleasure  of  an  outdoor  garden,  we 
offer  FREE  these  sculptured  Fern-Dishes  of  exquisite  beauty,  ornamented  in 
high  relief — the  circular  one,  at  the  left,  with  a  4  months’  subscription,  $1.00; 
the  rectangular  one,  at  the  right,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3.00 — all  charges 
prepaid,  except  50c  extra  for  addresses  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


<49S8#i 


THE  Annual  Garden  Number  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN  (March) 
included  in  all  the  above  subscription  offers,  will  contain,  among 
other  features,  the  following,  all  illustrated  in  the  sumptuous  manner 
which  has  earned  for  THE  CRAFTSMAN  its  international  reputa¬ 
tion:  “My  Father’s  Garden  and  Mine,’’  by  Julian  Burroughs; 
“Wild  Gardens,”  by  Wilhelm  Miller;  “Sculpture  in  the  Garden,” 
“New  England  Wild  Flowers,”  “An  American  Japanese  Garden,” 
“  My  Garden,  ”  by  Will  Comfort ;  “  Birds  in  the  Garden,  ’’etc.  In  April 
comes  the  biggest  number  of  all,  the  Annual  Home-building  Num¬ 
ber,  followed  by  others  equally  rich  and  alluring  to  the  home-lover. 


COUPON 


THE  CRAFTSMAN,  Craftsman  Bldg.,  6  E.39th  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  name  for  a  (4  mos.)  (one  year’s)  subscription  to 
THE  CRAFTSMAN,  beginning  with  the  Garden  Number,  for  the 
enclosed  ($1.00)  ($3.00),  and  send  me  absolutely  FREE,  all  charges 

prepaid,  ^planting  material  for  Garden  No - .  .  .  .Suburban  Lawn, 

Fern-Dish  (circular)  (rectangular.) 


=  Name. 


Address . 

♦West  of  the  Mississippi — 25  cts.  for  planting  material,  50  cts.  for  fern-dish,  must  be  added. 

Extra  postage  Canadian  and  Foreign  Subscriptions.  H.G.3 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 


ABILITY  to  forecast  tire  fashions  has  long  been  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  as  one  of  Vogue’s  greatest  accom¬ 
plishments.  So  great,  indeed,  is  Vogue’s  reputation 
for  giving  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  authentic  fashions, 
that  many  women  may  be  inclined  to  think  of  Vogue  primarily 
as  a  picture  book  of  attractive  but  rather  extreme  styles. 

Now,  while  it  does  forecast  a  little  more  accurately  and 
does  picture,  long  before  other  magazines,  styles  so  new  as  to 
seem  radical.  Vogue,  at  the  same  time,  is  intensely  practical. 

You  have  looked  at  the  hundreds  of  pictures  of  gowns, 
suits,  and  blouses,  that  appear  in  issue  after  issue  of  Vogue. 
But  did  you  ever  realize  that  while  you  have  been  regarding 
these  simply  as  pictures  of  clothes  for  other  people,  hundreds 
of  other  women  have  been  having  them  turned  into  exceed¬ 
ingly  smart  and  successful  gowns  for  themselves. 

From  among  these  scores  of  models  shown  in  Vogue, 
Vogue  itself  selects  a  hundred  or  two  to  reproduce  in  pattern 
form.  They  are  kept  in  stock  ready  to  mail — working  models 
of  all  the  best  styles  produced  the  world  over.  For  instance, 
in  Vogue’s 


SPRING  PATTERNS 


NUMBER  NOW  READY 

There  are  250  of  these  designs — the  latest  ideas  in  blouses, 
skirts,  suits,  gowns,  wraps,  lingerie  and  children’s  clothes. 
The  Spring  Patterns  Number  is  already  on  the  newstands. 
If  no  newsdealer  is  near,  send  in  this  coupon  and  you  will 
receive  these  twelve  great  Spring  and  Summer  Numbers  of 
Vogue  beginning  with  the  Spring  Patterns  Number. 

You  Will  Receive 


A  LL  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  your  name  and  address, 
tear  off  the  coupon,  enclose  $2,  and  mail  to  Vogue. 
You  will  receive  first  the  Spring  Patterns  Number,  and  after 
it,  issue  after  issue,  the  other  eleven  great  numbers  of  Vogue 
listed  here. 


Spring  Patterns 

Mar.  1 

Spring  Millinery 

Mar.  15 

Spring  Fashions 

Apr.  1 

Smart  Fashions 

Apr.  15 

Brides  and  Summer  Homes 

May  1 

American  Travel 

May  15 

Summer  Fashions 

Jun.  1 

In  the  Country 

Jun. 15 

Hot  Weather  Fashions 

July  1 

Hostesses 

July  1 5 

V 

London  &  Paris 

Aug.  1 

// 

Children’s  Clothes 

Aug.  1 5 
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Q  we  will  mail  one  regular  10-cent  packet  (40  to  50 

r  Ul  ZiJC  seeds)  each  of  BURPEE’S  DAINTY,  a  beautiful 
picotee  pink-edged  Spencer;  BURPEE’S  KING  EDWARD,  deep 
carmine  scarlet;  BURPEE’S  IRISH  BELLE  or  DREAM,  rich  lilac 
flushed  with  pink;  MRS.  CUTHBERTSON,  an  exquisite  pink,  wings 
white-flushed  with  rose;  MRS.  HUGH  DICKSON,  rich  apricot  on 
cream  ground;  also  1  large  packet  (90  to  100  seeds)  of  the  BURPEE 
BLEND  OF  SUPERB  SPENCERS  FOR  1915,  the  finest  mixture  of 
Spencers  or  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas  ever  offered. 


Q  we  will  mail  one  regular  10-cent  packet  (40  to  50 
A  Ul  seeds)  each  of  the  following:  AMERICA,  striped 

brilliant  red  on  ivory  ground;  BURPEE’S  CAPTIVATION,  rich 
rosy  wine  red;  BURPEE’S  DECORATOR,  rich  rose  overlaid  with 
terra-cotta;  BURPEE’S  ETHEL  ROOSEVELT,  soft  primrose 
splashed  with  crimson;  HELEN  LEWIS,  intense  crimson-orange; 
BURPEE’S  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  deep  primrose  flushed  rose. 
FOR  50c  we  will  mail  both  25c  collections  named,  and  also  a 
15-cent  packet  of  ILLUMINATOR. 


Burpee 
Spencers 


are  revelations  of  beauty  and  daintiness. 
If  you  have  never  seen  the  Burpee-Spencers  you 
hardly  know  Sweet  Peas  of  rare  quality.  The  House 
of  Burpee  was  the  first  to  grow  the  Spencer  type  in 
America.  At  our  Flordale  Ranch  “the  California  home  of  Sweet 
Peas,”  are  produced  magnificent  strains  that  have  proved  unsurpassed.  A 
trial  of  the  collections  advertised  below  will  show  you  why  we  are  known  the 
world  over  as  the  American  Headquarters  for  Sweet  Peas.  The  Burpee 
Leaflet  on  Sweet  Pea  Culture  with  each  collection. 


Six  Superb  Spencers 


Six  Standard  Spencers 


Known  as  the  leading  American  seed  catalog — this  bright  book  of 
182  pages  for  1915  is  better  than  ever  before.  It  is  mailed  free. 
Write  for  it  today  and  kindly  name  HOUSE  £&>  GARDEN. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  Buildings  Philadelphia,  Pa 


“Five  of  the  Finest” 


we  w'^  mail  one  packet  each  of  KING  WHITE,  the  giant  of 
A  Ul  JUL  Spencers — a  glistening  immaculate  pure  white;  BURPEE’S 
VERMILION  BRILLIANT,  illustrated  in  this  advertisement,  most  brilliant 
irridescent  scarlet;  BURPEE’S  MRS.  ROUTZAHN,  buff-flushed  delicate  pink; 
BURPEE’S  ORCHID,  decidedly  the  best  of  all  lavenders;  and  BURPEE’S 
unique  WEDGWOOD.  These  are  all  of  our  own  introduction.  KING 
WHITE  is  shown  on  cover  of  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1915,  and  the  other  four 
painted  from  Nature  comprise  the  beautiful  flower  plate  on  page  110. 


Tj'/^.r.  (hi  f|A  we  will  mail  all  three  collections  as  offered  above,  including  a  15c  packet 
•C  Ul  vpl.UU  of  BURPEE’S  ILLUMINATOR;  a  regular  10  cent  packet  each  of 
ELFRIDA  PEARSON,  most  lovely  pink;  and  STERLING  STENT,  rich  salmon  orange — mak¬ 
ing  in  all  Twenty  True  and  Tried  Spencers  for  $1.00.  This  great  offer  could  not  be  duplicated 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  ordering  it  is  sufficient  to  write  for  BURPEE’S  DOLLAR  BOX 
OF  SPENCERS  FOR  1915. 


BURPEE’S  ANNUAL 


ANNUAL  GARDENING  GUIDE  ^ 

Plar?tio$  tables  for  every  location 
ettiT?£  results  with  flowers, vegetables,  fruits  ar?d  lawrjs 

Scores  of  Graphic  Pictures 


That  The  White  is  enthusiastically  pronounced  the  final  word  in  motor  car  design¬ 
ing  and  construction  is  not  an  occasion  for  wonder  when  the  car  is  seen. 

Sheer  beauty  of  the  finally-perfect  streamline  body  harmonizes  with  the  mechanical 
superiority  which  has  always  marked  The  White. 

Possibly  no  one  detail  in  a  motor  car  has  ever  evoked  such  commendatory  com¬ 
ment  as  the  absorbing  of  the  conventional  back  of  the  front  seat  in  the  center 
cowl — a  ripple  in  the  streamline.  This,  however,  is  simply  one  of  many  things 
which  blend  into  the  complete  charm  of  the  car. 

White  leadership  is  a  principle 

The  accomplishment  of  the  final  aim  in  first  perfected  electrical  system  combined 

body  designing  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  with  the  tremendous  advantage  of  a  non¬ 

leadership  which,  among  other  things,  first  stallable  engine.  These  fundamental  mechan- 
introduced  the  mono-bloc,  long-stroke,  high-  ical  improvements  have  been  basic  principles 
speed  motor;  the  logical  left-side  drive;  the  in  The  White  for  years. 


•  c  •  THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 

Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Motor  Cars,  Motor  Trucks  and  Taxicabs 
Exhibiting  at  Transportation  Building,  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco 
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Expanded  Metal  Lath 

npHE  house  shown  above  is  on  the  Atlantic  shore  at  Cohassett, 
*  Massachusetts.  It  has  a  plaster  base  of  Kno-Burn  Expanded 
Lath — galvanized.  After  5  years  the  stucco  shows  no  signs  of 
cracking.  “Kno-Burn”  costs  hardly  any  more  than  the  cheapest 
plaster  bases  and  it  insures  walls  of  permanent  beauty.  Ask 
you  architect. 

“Practical  Homebuilding,”  written  in  simple  language  that  sim¬ 
plifies  knotty  technicalities,  will  give  you  full  particulars  about 
the  cost  and  qualifications  of  “Kno-Burn”  together  with  a  world 
of  interesting  facts  about  building  in  general. 

Send  ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  and  ask  for 
booklet  No.  379. 

North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Co. 

937  Old  Colony  Building  J 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  Jl 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 


Cmmtr'V  Pr  H'hprfv  i'nr  ^nJp  mirl  Pp'inf  ^  department  for  selling  and  renting  country  properties.  A  special  rate  is  made  for  space  under  this  heading,  which  includes  the  preparation  of 
U  LI  rl/l/f  y  J.  f  U  fsC’f  vy  J  U  r  ClrlCl  Ivorhh  a  cut  from  your  photograph  without  extra  charge.  Readers  of  “  Housed  Garden’’  desiring  properties  not  found  in  this  directory  are  invited  to 

write  us.  We  have  many  desirable  places  listed  and  are  hi  constant  touch  with  the  leading  country  real  estate  dealers  throughout  the  country  and  are  in  a  position  to  find  the  property  you  are  seeking.  Readers  are 
also  invited  to  send  in  descriptions  of  their  own  properties  for  sale  or  rent  for  listing  in  our  offi.ce.for  which  no  charge  is  made.  Address  Real  Estate  Department ,  House  IA  Garden ,  31  Union  Square  N.,  NewYork. 


An  Exceptional  Country  Home  with  a  Wonderful  Twenty-Mile  View  of  River  and  Highland 

SITUATED  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Hudson  River,  right  on  the  water  front  and  within  perfect  commuting  distance  of  New  York  by  electric 
trains,  this  house  has  every  advantage  of  country  life  and  city  conveniences.  A  more  beautiful  location  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Facing  west  it  com¬ 
mands  a  splendid  twenty-mile  panorama  of  river  and  mountain.  The  property  consists 
of  %  0f  an  acre  and  is  situated  in  a  restricted  community  where  land  is  rapidly  rising  in  value. 

Country  clubs  nearby  with  golf,  tennis  and  boating,  fine  wooded  country  and  an  excellent 
bathing  beach  offer  every  facility  for  outdoor  life. 

This  modern  house  of  the  Italian  villa  type,  designed  by  the  associate  architects  of  the 
new  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  has  every  known  convenience.  These  include  two 
sleeping  porches,  a  dining  porch,  a  linen  room,  a  billiard  room  and  an  owner’s  private  suite 
consisting  of  two  rooms,  sleeping  porch  and  private  bath.  The  interior  arrangement  is  unusu¬ 
ally  charming.  Altogether  there  are  13  rooms,  4  bath 
rooms,  hot  water  heating,  open  fire  places,  electric  light 
and  gas.  The  house  is  flooded  with  light  and  air;  the 
windows  are  all  casements  and  glass  doors  lead  to  the 
porches  which  are  red  tiled.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  house  is  under  a  vine-covered  pergola. 

Price  $6,900,  plus  a  mortgage  at  5 
price  considerably  below  the  actual  cost, 
can  be  seen  at  any  time. 

For  further  information  address 
the  owner,  E.  H.  E.,  care  of 
House  GSl,  Garden,  31  Union 
Square  North,  New  York  City. 


per  cent — a 
The  house 


BERK  SHIRE  HILLS 

COUNTRY  HOMES  AND  ESTATES 
Altitude  trom  900  to  1,700  feet  above  the  sea 
One  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  world 

A  FEW  REAL  BARGAINS 

BECAUSE  THE  OWNERS  WANT  TO  SELL 

Write  me  for  particulars 

GEO.  H.  COOPER  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Room  210,  Agricultural  Bank  Building 
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For  Sale  at  Great  Bargain 


Gentleman’s  Country  Residence 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Delightfully  situated  in  “Hydewood  Park” — one  mile 
from  main  station  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.)  at  Plainfield. 
Hydewood  Park  includes  300  acres  on  South  Eastern 
slope  of  Watchung  Mountains,  fronting  Park  Golf 
Club  Links. 

Residence  modern  in  every  appointment —  1 4  rooms — 

4  baths — -lavatories — closets — outside  sleeping  veranda 
— hardwood  floors — electric  lights.  Garage  accom¬ 
modates  3  automobiles. 

An  Unusual  Opportunity 

|  Charles  H.  Lyman,  220  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.J. 


Superb  Site  for  Sanitarium  or  School 

Southern  mountain  side.  1,300 
feet  altitude.  Adjoining  city  of 
60,000,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  city 
park;  is  in  line  of  development, 
peculiarly  favored  in  health  condi¬ 
tions  abundantly  watered;  over 200 
fruit  trees;  house  of  22  rooms;  in 
good  repair;  pneumatic  water  sys¬ 
tem;  good  roads.  Low  price,  easy 
terms  Will  consider  trade.  On 
Erie  and  D.  L.  &  W.R.R.’s.  Address 
W.  B.  Cleves,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Superb  Site  for  Sanitarium  or  School' 


What  kind  of  Real  Estate  do  you 
want  to  buy  ?  Write  us  your  de¬ 
sires.  We  have  on  our  list  the  prop¬ 
erty  yOU  Want.  Manager  Real  Estate, 

HOUSE  <Sr  GARDEN,  31  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  City 


Long  Island's  Best  Bargain 


lOO  ACRES 

An  Ideal  Proposition  for  a  Country  Home  and  Farm 
Combined.  Near  enough  to  New  York  to  be  suitable 
for  all  the  year  occupancy.  Good  neighbors  and  fine 
environment,  and  accessible  to  one  of  the  best  stations 
on  Long  Island  and  at  a  price  usually  paid  for  inaccess¬ 
ible  farms  and  worthless  land.  It  is  an  attractive  old 
farm  with  running  water,  woods,  pond  and  old  houses. 
With  the  two  houses  and  barn,  it  could  be  made  into  one 
of  the  most  attractive  small  farms  on  the  island.  Full 
particulars  from 

JEREMIAH  ROBBINS,  Babylon,  Long  Island 
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Economy  in  Garden  Space 

WHETHER  we  are  hobbyists  or 
serious,  matter-of-fact  gardeners, 
we  have  learned  that,  if  we  are  to  get 
more  than  cost  out  of  our  gardens,  it  is 
unwise  to  grow  any  vegetable  really  un¬ 
suited  to  the  location. 

While  we  may  succeed  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties,  some  of  us  have  to  leave 
out  more  exacting  sorts  because  the  gar¬ 
den  soil  is  too  dry  or  too  wet  or  too  light. 
The  fact  is,  that,  in  some  instances,  a  kind 
of  garden  annex  in  another  place  where  a 
few  rows  of  vegetables,  unfavored  in  the 
main  garden,  may  be  grown  is  a  necessity. 

Still,  one  can  greatly  improve  unfavor¬ 
able  soil  conditions  by  using  plenty  of 
humus  in  the  form  of  compost  or  of  cover 
crops  upon  light,  poor  soil  by  occasionally 
giving  a  coat  of  lime  to  heavy,  sour  soil, 
or  by  spreading  sand  upon  a  clayey  gar¬ 
den  spot  and  working  it  through  with  the 
plow. 

An  economical  garden  scheme  for  a 
tract  having  definite  portions  of  light  and 
heavy  soil,  as  well  as  moist  spots,  calls 
for  a  classification  of  vegetables  according 
to  their  requirements. 

The  soil  should  be  as  fertile  as  good 
manuring  can  make  it.  The  distinctions 
in  soil  as  made  in  this  classification  relate 
to  its  natural  composition  as  to  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  sand  or  clay  and  its  moist¬ 
ure  capacity,  sandy  soil  being  light  and 
clayey  soil  heavy. 

Class  A— Light,  rich  soil  (sandy)  : 

Okra. 

Asparagus. 

Early  varieties  of  sweet  corn. 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Endive  or  chicory. 

Turnips. 

Squash. 

Beans — bush. 

Muskmelon. 

Watermelons. 

Tomatoes. 

Pole  beans. 

Celery. 

Spinach. 

Radish. 

Eggplant. 

Beets. 

Peas. 

Carrots. 

Class  B — Heavier  soil  (well-drained)  : 
Irish  potatoes. 

Cabbage,  brussels  sprouts. 

Ivohl-rabi 

Rhubarb. 

Bush  beans. 

Later  plantings  of  peas. 

Lettuce  (cutter  of). 

Onions  and  leeks. 

Class  C — Moist  soil  (not  wet  nor  clayey)  : 
Cauliflower  (cool,  moist  location). 
Cucumber  (warm,  moist  location). 
Parsnip. 

Pepper  (warm,  moist). 

Cresses  (cool,  moist  location). 

Head  lettuce  (cool). 


As  Gossipy  as  a 
Locker  Room 

As  Keen  as  a  Sand 
Green 

As  Human  as  a 
Caddie 


Golf  Illustrated  is  golf — golf — golf — from  cover  to  cover. 
It’s  written  and  published  by  men  who  know  the  thrill  of  getting 
off  a  long,  clean  shot  and  the  gloom  of  topping  into  a  hazard. 

There’s  balance  in  its  editorial  judgment  and  wrist-snap  in 
the  writing,  and  every  good  golf  idea  is  carried  through  in 
proper  form. 

Golf  Illustrated 

the  one-plus  magazine  of  golf 

is  not  for  the  golfer  who  quits  at  the  fourteenth  because  he’s  hungry. 

You  can  obtain  the  next  twelve  issues  of  this  richly  illustrated, 
sumptuously  printed  magazine,  for  four  dollars,  sending  your  check  to 

The  Stuyvesant  Company 

389  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


j|p; 

MOTHERHOOD  WITHOUT  SUFFERING 

! 

The  Truth  About  Twilight  Sleep 

S  '  ■  > 

By  HANNA  RION  (Mrs.  Ver  Beck) 

In  this  message  to  mothers  by  an  American  mother,  Mrs.  Ver 
Beck  presents  with  authority  and  deep  human  interest  and  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  a  personal  investigation  of  the  Freiburg  method 
of  painless  childbirth. 

While  the  book  is  written  with  simplicity  and  directness  for 

the  great  mother-public,  its  authoritative  scientific  foundation  and 
the  careful  evidence  of  the  medical  and  clinical  reports 

Hhp  H  r 

will  make  it  of  great  interest  to  the  general  practitioner. 

12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  Postage  10  cents. 

McBRIDE,  NSST  &  CO.,  Publishers,  31  Union  Square  North,  New  York 

A  **  Twilight  Sleep  Baby 99 

In  writing  to  advertisers ,  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 
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Pin  a  Dollar  Bill  to  This 


SPECIAL  TRIP  TICKET 

Return  this  ticket  to  the  publishers  with  $1  and  you  will 
get  SIX  numbers  of  TRAVEL  beginning  with  the  beautiful 
April  number,  and  in  addition  a  copy  of  “The  German 
War  Machine.” 

McBRIDE,  NAST&  CO.,  31  East  17th  SI.,  New  York  City 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . (L.  4.) 

(Good  only  for  new  subscriptions) 


Book  of  War  Facts  Free 

We  have  recently  issued  a  timely 
little  book  entitled  “The  German 
War  Machine” — written  by  a  fa¬ 
mous  former  spy  of  the  Kaiser.  To 
all  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  book  free. 


A  satisfactory  rotation  may  yet  be 
effected  while  keeping  these  vegetables 
within  proper  bounds.  In  following  the 
above  classification  these  rotations  will 
prove  satisfactory : 

Tomatoes  after  pole  beans,  turnips, 
beets,  melons  or  squash. 

Eggplant  after  muskmelon,  squash  or 
beans. 

Late  squash  may  be  grown  after  early 
turnips  the  same  season,  and  late  cabbage 
after  early  beans. 

Later  varieties  of  squash  may  be 
planted  between  the  rows  of  asparagus 
about  June  25th. 

Late  tomatoes  and  late  peas  and  beans 
may  also  be  planted  between  the  aspara¬ 
gus  rows  toward  the  end  of  the  cutting 
season  with  decided  advantage  to  the 
asparagus. 

Potatoes  may  be  grown  where  peas  and 
beans  grew,  but  cabbage  should  not  be 
grown  after  any  member  of  its  family  if 
it  can  be  avoided. 

Where  it  is  convenient  to  give  pole 
beans  a  permanent  trellis  of  post  and  wire 
they  may  be  successfully  grown  year  after 
year  in  the  same  spot.  The  posts  are  set 
six  or  eight  feet  apart  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  two  wires  being  run  from  post  to 
post  near  the  top  and  bottom.  Light 
twine  looped  from  one  wire  to  the  other 
holds  the  running  vines  and  is  easily  cut 
down  at  the  end  of  each  season.  Early 
radishes,  spinach,  peas,  lettuce,  beets,  etc., 
may  be  grown  betwen  the  rows  until  the 
beans  have  climbed. 


April  Poultry  Work 

WHAT  most  disturbs  the  poultry- 
keeper's  peace  of  mind  at  this 
time  of  year  is  the  broody  hen.  Even 
among  the  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  other 
supposedly  non-sitting  breeds,  broody  in¬ 
dividuals  "are  often  to  be  found,  and  some¬ 
times  they  are  aggravatingly  persistent. 
In  former  days  it  was  considered  the 
proper  thing  to  duck  the  broody  hen  in  a 
pail  of  cold  water  or  to  starve  her  or  to 
treat  her  in  some  equally  inhuman 
fashion,  as  though  she  were  a  criminal  in 
feathers.  We  have  learned  better  now. 
The  poultryman’s  object  is  to  get  the  hen 
into  laying  trim  again  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  therefore  she  should  have  extra  good 
care  She  should  be  given  a  crumbly 
mash  every  da)q  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  table  scraps,  if  any  are  available,  to¬ 
gether  with  cracked  corn  and  plenty  of 
water.  She  must  be  removed  from  the 
nest,  however,  and  put  where  she  cannot 
sit  comfortably.  A  small  pen  or  coop 
without  nests  and  with  no  litter  on  the 
floor  is  a  good  place  for  the  broody  hens, 
and  if  an  active  cockerel  can  be  put  with 
them,  they  will  soon  be  broken  up.  Many 
poultry  houses  are  equipped  with  a  coop 
having  slatted  sides  and  bottom  and  which 


The  Lure  of  the  Pacific 

Out  on  the  Pacific  coast  two  great  expositions  beckon — and  on  the  way 
thither  the  widest  choice  of  scenery  and  a  continent  full  of  varied  charm  await 
the  tourist  who  wishes  to  “see  America  now.”  Read  about  it  in  current  issues  of 


The 

Magazine 

That 


Takes 

You 

There 


This  magazine  de  luxe  with  its  large-size  page  and  wonderful  illustrations 
will  take  you  on  many  an  interesting  jaunt  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
It  is  the  one  safe  passport  to  every  foreign  shore.  Through  TRAVEL  you  are 
still  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

A  “Getting  Acquainted”  offer 

Just  to  make  you  acquainted  with  this  unique  periodical  we  will  send  it  to 
you  six  months  for  $1.  TRAVEL  is  regularly  $3  a  year.  For  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  cab  or  a  single  seat  at  the  theatre,  you  have  a  varied  itinerary  over  the 
whole  world  for  half  a  vear. 


For  the  Beginning  Housekeeper  and  the  Bachelor  Girl 

The  Small  Family  Cook  Book 

By  MARY  D.  PRETLOW 

A  new  cookery  book  for  the  beginning  housekeeper  and  for 
everyone  who  has  to  cater  to  two  or  three  persons.  It  solves 
the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  average  cook  book  of  reducing 
the  quantities  prescribed,  to  the  limits  required  and  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  essential  piquancy  of  the  recipe. 

This  book  is  fascinating  in  its  suggestions  and  menus  for 
afternoon  teas,  informal  breakfasts,  luncheons  and  congenial 
foregatherings  of  bachelor  girls. 

With  decorations  by  Rhoda  Chase  and  Charles  Guischard.  12mo .  75c.  net.  Postage  8c. 
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A  $36.00  HOUSE 


No.  5,  style  “D”  8x10  ft.  Potter  portable  open  front, 
fresh  air,  scratch  shed  house,  equipped  with  No.  17,  style 
“A"  5  ft.  3-perch  complete  hennery  outfit  for  30  hens. 
Price  of  complete  house,  $36.  Painted  two  coats. 

Potter  Portable  “Readybuilt”  Poultry  Houses 
and  hennery  outfits  and  supplies  give  satisfaction  to  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  bought  them  in  the  last  12  years.  Don’t 
Build  or  Buy  until  you  get  our  100-page  catalog,  mailed 
for  4c  to  pay  postage.  Start  right.  Save  money  and  get  the 
world’s  best,  high-grade,  time  tried  poultry  equipment. 
POTTER  &  CO.,  37  Forest  Ave.,  Downers  Grove,  III. 


G.  D.  TILLEY 


Naturalist 


is  fastened  to  the  wall  well  above  the  door, 
where  the  broody  hens  are  imprisoned. 
Properly  handled,  these  hens  ought  to  be 
laying  again  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days. 
It  is  important,  though,  to  take  them  fro  m 
the  nests  as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  be 
setting.  The  longer  they  set,  the  more 
stubborn  they  become. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  the  newly 
hatched  chickens  out  on  the  ground  as 
soon  as  possible.  There  is  something 
about  contact  with  Mother  Earth  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  all 
poultrykind. 

When  the  chicks  first  come  from  the 
brooders  to  view  the  world  they  are  pretty 
likely  to  get  lost,  and  if  they  remain  away 
from  the  heat  they  become  chilled,  after 
which  they  take  sudden  leave  of  the  world 
of  which  they  have  just  caught  a  glimpse. 
There  is  no  better  plan  than  to  make  a 
little  yard  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle, 
using  inch-mesh  poultry  netting.  There 
are  no  corners  in  such  a  yard,  of  course, 
and  the  chicken  that  forgets  the  way  back 
to  the  heat  will  simply  follow  along  the 
wire  until  it  presently  finds  itself  under 
the  hover  again. 

When  the  modern  portable  hovers  are 
used  it  is  rather  desirable  to  make  a  little 
fence  of  boards  or  of  canvas  to  break  the 
draughts  for  the  first  week  or  two,  as  well 
as  to  confine  the  chickens.  Special  wire 
cages  are  made  to  fit  over  the  hovers,  and 
are  not  expensive,  while  they  protect  the 
chicks  from  rats,  which  do  not  even  wait 
until  the  birds  have  reached  the  squab 
broiler  stage  of  development  before  they 
dine  on  them.  Every  year  thousands  of 
chickens  are  carried  away  by  rats,  and 
when  a  new  brooder  house  is  built  it  pays 
to  spend  a  little  extra  money  to  make  it 
rat-proof  by  putting  in  concrete  founda¬ 
tion  walls  which  go  two  feet  below  the 
surface.  When  the  animals  are  already 
on  hand,  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  get 
rid  of  them  seems  to  be  by  the  use  of  one 
of  the  poisons  sold  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  can  be  given  in  a  box  with  a  small 
opening  so  placed  that  the  fowls  cannot 
reach  the  poisoned  bait. 

When  poultry  keeping  is  to  be  entered 
upon  by  the  simple  process  of  buying  a 
few  dozen  day-old  chicks,  this  is  a  good 
month  to  begin.  Day-old  chicks  may  be 
sent  safely  by  express  many  hundred  miles 
if  properly  ventilated  boxes  are  used.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  have  the  journey  as 
short  as  possible  and  very  important  to 


“  Every  thing  in  the  Bird  Line 
from  a  Canary  to  an  Ostrich” 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 


I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have 
on  hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Beauty  and  Utility  Strain 

Are  beautiful  birds,  lay  lots  of 
eggs,  make  the  very  best  of  table 
poultry.  Choice  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  (I  do  not  sell  eggs  for 
hatching  or  baby  chicks). 

Box  HG 

Lancaster,  Mass, 


C.  H.  Latham. 


a  BETTER-  C'l-lir'K'C 

H  ATCHED”  n  1 

1 1  Pure  Bred  Varieties 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Incubator  Capacity,  100,000 
Eggs.  Chick  Book  and 
Prices  FREE. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
BREEDING  AND  HATCHING  CO. 
Box  H,  Tiro,  Ohio 


THE  MODERN  ARMY  IN  ACTION 

By  Major=General  John  F.  O’Ryan 

Commanding  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  o 
New  York,  Graduate  of  the  U.  S.  War  College  and 
Capt.  W.  D.  A.  Anderson,  U.  S.  A. 

U .  S.  Corps  of  ^Engineers,  formerly 
Instructor  of  Military  Art  at  West  Point 


8vo.  SI. 50  net 


Postage  14.  cents 


McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Publishers 
31  Union  Square  North  New  York 


This  book  enables  the 
layman  to  easily  follow 
the  movements  of  the 
great  armies,  tells  how 
the  soldiers  are  mobil¬ 
ized,  how  they  are  fed 
and  how  they  are 
transported  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  It 
will  also  be  of  interest 
to  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  National  Guard, 
who  have  no  leisure  to 
study  or  digest  an  ad¬ 
vanced  technical  study 
of  strategy. 


Poultry  House 

Hodgson 

Portable 

Houses 


Club  House 


Garden  House 


Artistically  designed  and  finished,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
practical  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  any  climate.  Made  for  innumerable 
purposes.  Erection  of  buildings  extremely  simple,  and  can  be  done  by 

Unskilled  labor  in  a  few  hours’  time.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

EC  Hftnr<£A\  rn  /Room  226,  116  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.\  Address  all  corre- 
.  r.  numiavil  Ul.  \CRAFTSMAN  BLDG.,  6  EAST  39  th  ST.,  NEW  YORK/  spondence  to  Boston 


PHOENIX  FOWL 

Pheasant-like  beauty,  gentle,  hardy  and  prolific. 

Stock  and  Eggs 

Dr.  C.  A.  Shore,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


B. 


and  calendar  of  pure  bred  poultry;  70 
varieties  illustrated  and  described,  many 
shown  in  natural  colors.  Perfect  guide  to 
poultry  raisers — full  of  facts.  Low  prices 
on  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  Incubators 
and  brooders.  22  years  in  business.  You 
need  this  noted  book.  Send  10c  for  it-today. 
H.  GREIDER,  Box  26,  Rheems,  Pa. 


I  SELL  PEAFOWLS 

ALSO  PHEASANT  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

I  HANDLE  NOTHING  BUT 
PURE,  NON-RELATED  STOCK 

JOHN  W.  TALBOT,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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$2  Invested  in  Vogue 

!a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  one  ill-chosen  gown. 

will  save  you  $200 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really 
expensive  gown!  Hats,  suits,  negligees,  that 
just  miss  being  exactly  what  you  want  are  the 
ones  that  cost  more  than  you  can  afford. 

Why  take  chances  again  this  season  of  confu¬ 
sion  when  simply  by  sending  in  the  coupon  below 
and  paying  $2 — an  insignificant  portion  of  your 
loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown — you  can 
insure  the  correctness  of  your  whole  Spring  and 
Summer  wardrobe? 

Before  spending  a  single  penny  on  clothes,  be¬ 
fore  even  planning  your  Spring  wardrobe,  consult 
Rogue’s  great  Spring  fashion  numbers.  Beginning 
with  the  Spring  Fashion’s  Number — 

You  will  receive 
these  12  numbers  of  Vogue 


Smart  Fashions 

Smart  Fashions  for  Limited 

Brides  and  Summer  Homes. 

American  Travel 

Summer  Fashions 

In  the  Country 

Hot  Weather  Fashions 

Hostesses 

London  and  Paris  Seasons 
Children’s  Fashions 
Autumn  Millinery 
Autumn  Forecast 


April  1 
April  15 
May  1 
May  15 
June  1 
June  15 
July  1 
July  15 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  15 
Sept.  1 


Sept.  15  == 


Paris  Shows  Spring  Fashions 

The  great  French  couturiers,  unmindful  of  the  war  that  rocks  the  world  around  them, 
have  been  holding  their  regular  Spring  openings.  All  through  the  season  Vogue’s  splendid  /p 
staff  of  Paris  correspondents  are  gathering  for  your  benefit  everything  authoritative  »  1 
and  new.  X  \ 

With  the  great  European  fashion  journals  cut  off,  with  all  ordinary  sources  of  f  I 
fashion  news  interrupted.  Vogue  has  become  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  the  ab-  ^  A? 
solute  authority  on  what  is  to  be  worn  by  the  well-dressed  American  woman.  X  rvv 


And  remember  that  Vogue  comes  not  once  a  month,  like  the  ordinary  maga-  f  ^ 
zine,  but  twice  each  month,  bringing  thereby  not  only  the  very  latest  . 
fashion  news  but  twice  as  much  of  it.  w  g 

Never  has  Vogue’s  unique  value  been  so  universally  recognized  as  X  ^ 
in  the  past  six  months  of  uncertainty.  And  this  value  reaches  its  *  ^ 

very  highest  point  in  these  few  weeks,  when  everyone  is  asking,  S  oV 

What  shall  we  wear  this  Spring?  X 

To  answer  this  very  important  question,  don’t  fail  to  consult  *  5 

Vogue’s  X 

Spring  Fashions  Number 

and  the  great  series  of  special  fashion  numbers  that  follow  it.  f 

Read  the  list  of  these  numbers — given  above — and  see  whether  you  f  ^ 

are  willing  to  do  without  Vogue  another  season.  ^  W  O  <0  o'  ‘^Vo’ 

Or  rather,  see  whether  you  can  afford  to  do  without  it — when  ^ 

its  cost  to  you  for  a  whole  half  year,  twelve  big  numbers — is  only 

the  tiny  fraction  of  the  loss  so  often  experienced  on  a  single  ^  ^  ^  ^  .  <=? 

ill-chosen  hat  or  gown.  *  x  ^<> 

X  A*  ^ 
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The  Bride  of  the  Sun 


By  GASTON  LEROUX 

Author  of  “  The  Mystery  of  the  Yellow  Room." 

The  action  of  Gaston  Leroux’s  latest  story  takes  place  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  modern  Peru  where  the  hill  tribes  are 
said  to  continue  mysterious  religious  rites  of  their  ancient  an¬ 
cestors,  the  Incas.  They  worship  the  sun  and  offer  up  a  human 
sacrifice  every  ten  years,  with  awe-inspiring  ceremonies.  Their 
choice  for  a  sacrifice  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  of  the  surrounding 
country,  who  is  rescued  from  a  living  death  by  an  old  family 
servant.  12mo.  $ 1.25  net.  Postage  10  cents. 
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buy  from  a  man  who  has  the  reputation 
of  keeping  high-class  stock.  It  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  fact  that  many  day-old  chicks 
have  very  brief  careers. 

Another  way  to  begin  this  month  is  to 
buy  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  chickens.  The 
plan  of  advertising  hens  with  chicks  has 
been  tried  for  the  past  year  or  two  in  some 
sections  and  has  met  with  a  ready  re¬ 
sponse.  The  hen  will  take  care  of  the 
chickens  until  they  are  large  enough  tp 
look  out  for  themselves.  Then  she  can 
be  made  the  principal  item  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  palatable  chicken  pie. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  brood  coops 
dry,  which  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult 
when  April  showers  come  in  cpiick  succes¬ 
sion.  Some  of  the  commercial  litters  made 
of  peat  are  exceedingly  satisfactory  in 
brooders  of  all  kinds  and  serve  equally 
well  in  brood  coops,  which  they  help  to 
keep  in  a  sanitary  condition,  even  in  damp 
weather. 

Cleanliness  must  extend  to  the  yards. 
I  f  an  attempt  be  made  to  bring  up  chick¬ 
ens  on  tainted  ground  the  result  is  almost 
certain  to  be  failure.  In  fact,  that  is  the 
rock  on  which  many  poultry  enterprise 
proudly  launched  and  successfully  navi¬ 
gated  for  a  time  has  eventually  split. 
Where  only  a  few  chickens  are  being 
reared  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  keep 
them  in  roomy  but  portable  yards  and  to 
move  the  chickens  daily.  Even  when  only 
a  limited  grass  plot  is  available,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  grass  from  being  killed 
out  when  it  has  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
which  to  recuperate.  This  is  really  not 
the  best  plan,  though,  for  growing  chick¬ 
ens  need  fresh  earth  as  well  as  grass.  They 
need  the  earth  to  dig  and  dust  in,  but  it 
should  be  where  at  least  one  crop  has  been 
grown  since  chickens  were  allowed  on  it 
before. 

Chickens  running  with  a  hen  are  almost 
sure  to  have  lice.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  lice  which  play  a  part  in  making  all 
poultry  miserable,  but  the  most  disastrous 
to  chickens  is  the  big-head  louse,  which  is 
best  gotten  rid  of  by  means  of  a  very  little 
lard  rubbed  on  the  beach  This,  of  course, 
is  in  addition  to  regular  weekly  applica¬ 
tions  of  insect  powder.  And  perhaps  it 
should  be  said  that  the  Persian  insect 
powder  commonly  used  should  always  be 
fresh.  It  may  be  purchased  at  any  drug 
store  and  costs  but  little.  Probably  most 
of  the  prepared  insect  powders  are  just  as 
good,  but  they  are  not  always  available. 

Fireless  brooders  may  be  used  satis¬ 
factorily  at  this  season,  as  there  is  less 
danger  now  of  the  chicks  becoming  chilled. 
Of  course,  they  require  much  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  heated  brooders.  The  one  point 
to  remember  is  that  the  chickens  provide 
their  own  heat  and  that  there  is  no  warmth 
in  the  brooder  unless  they  are  in  it.  For 
the  first  day  or  two  the  fireless  brooder 
needs  close  watching,  the  chicks  being  re¬ 
peatedly  coaxed  or  driven  to  its  shelter. 
So  soon  as  the  youngsters  have  learned 
their  lesson,  however,  very  little  attention 
is  required. 
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First  Aid  for  the  Poisoned  Dog 

JUST  about  every  once  in  so  often,  in 
the  average  suburban  community,  the 
dog  poisoner  wakes  up  some  night,  dons 
his  clothes  and  his  most  deceptive  ex¬ 
pression  and  surreptitiously  scatters  bits 
of  "loaded”  meat  and  suffering  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  despicable  character.  No 
dog  is  safe  from  him.  Mongrel  and  blue- 
ribbon  winner  may  find  pieces  of  the 
deadly  stuff,  bolt  them  and  die  in  agony 
before  the  vet.  can  be  called  in. 

It  is  with  first-aid  remedies,  designed  to 
save  the  victim’s  life  by  tiding  him  over 
that  critical  period  from  the  time  he 
crawls,  whimpering,  into  the  house  until 
professional  services  can  be  obtained,  that 
the  following  paragraphs  have  to  deal. 

Arsenic  and  strychnine  are  the  poisons 
most  commonly  used  by  the  dog-hater. 
Phosphorus  is  also  to  be  considered,  for 
it  is  the  chief  deadly  ingredient  in  many 
rat  poisons,  and  so  can  be  easily  obtained 
even  by  people  of  no  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Even  when  intended  for  its 
legitimate  purpose — vermin  destruction — • 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  dog  will  get 
hold  of  it  and  suffer  accordingly. 

Considering  arsenic  poisoning  first,  the 
symptoms  to  be  expected  are  heat  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  frothy  vomiting  and  thirst.  The 
dog’s  breathing  is  heavy  and  labored,  and 
in  a  little  while  he  will  have  convulsions. 
The  thing  to  do,  as  in  all  poison  cases,  is 
to  get  the  stuff  out  of  his  stomach  as  soon 
as  possible.  For  this,  the  best  temporary 
remedy  is  an  emetic  of  milk,  magnesia  and 
oil,  or  flour  and  water.  It  should  be 
given  in  good  quantity  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  suspected. 
If  the  first  dose  does  not  have  immediate 
effect,  give  another,  for  time  is  precious. 

Strychnine  symptoms  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  arsenic.  The  dog  yelps  and 
whines  with  pain,  jerks  his  head,  froths 
at  the  mouth,  and,  as  the  poison  takes 
greater  effect,  his  legs  twitch  curiously. 
These  indications  will  be  followed  by 
arching  of  the  back  and  occasional  convul¬ 
sions.  Give  him  a  powerful  emetic  and 
hope  for  the  best  until  the  doctor  comes. 

Phosphorus  causes  frequent  vomiting 
and  purging,  heat  and  tenderness  of  the 
throat  and  stomach,  and  convulsions.  Give 
an  emetic  and  follow  it  with  frequent 
doses  of  magnesia  or  chalk  dissolved  in 
water. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  case 
of  poisoning  can  be  treated  successfully 
by  the  above  methods.  The  remedies  are 
efficacious  as  far  as  they  go,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  serve  their  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  when  the  poison  has  had  time 
thoroughly  to  work  into  the  dog’s  system, 
it  is  a  toss-up  whether  or  not  he  can  be 
saved.  The  veterinary,  or,  lacking  one 
near  by,  a  druggist,  should  be  reached  with 
•all  possible  speed,  for  a  few  minutes’  delay 
often  means  the  difference  between  a  live 
•dog  and  a  dead  one. — R.  S.  Lemmon. 


ENNEL  DEPARTMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  advice  to  those  interested 
in  dogs.  The  manager  will  gladly  answer  any  troublesome  questions. 
Address  “Kennel  Department”  and  enclose  a  self-addressed  envelope. 


Midkiff  Kennels 

W.  T.  PAYNE,  Owner 

For  the  past  twenty-eight  years  we  have  been  the 
largest  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Cocker  Spaniels. 

During  that  time  we  have  won  more  prizes  than 
any  other  exhibitor  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Our  entire  breeding  stock  including  both  stud  dogs 
and  matrons  are  the  very  best  obtainable. 

Our  dogs  are  all  farm  raised  insuring  strong  con¬ 
stitutions  and  rugged  health,  and  the  development 
of  their  intelligence  and  house  manners  receives  the 
same  careful  attention  as  the  maintenance  of  their 
health. 

We  always  have  a  large  number  on  hand,  both 
sexes,  all  ages  and  in  all  the  various  standard  colors 
for  sale 

Also  several  broken  and  unbroken.  Pointers, 
Setters  and  Irish  Water  Spaniels. 

For  full  particulars ,  description  and  prices,  address 

THE  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Penna. 


EQUAL  PARTNERS 

Is  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
child  and  his  pet.  They  share  each 
day’s  joys  and  sorrows  on  an  equal  basis, 
and  the  welfare  of  one  is  the  welfare  of 
the  other.  Put  your  child  in  partnership 
with  the  ideal  pet — one  of  our  Persian 
Kittens. 

BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED  CATTERY 
Kennels:  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Address  all  communications  to 
N.  Y.  Office:  112  O  Carnegie  Hall 
Telephone  3691  Columbus 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

If  you  want  a  real  pal,  guard,  or 
companion  for  your  children  get  an 
Airedale.  I  usually  have  husky, 
country  raised  puppies  and  grown 
terriers  for  sale  at  $20.00  and  up¬ 
wards. 


Neshonshon  Farm  Kennels,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  R  F.D.  52 


SAFETY  FIRST 

1  A  Police  Dog  insures  your  children’s 
safety,  your  house  and  property,  and 
reduces  the  high  cost  of  insuring  your 
property  from  burglars,  tramps,  etc. 
The  “German  Shepherd  Dog”  is  your 
best  friend  and  companion.  He  does 
anything  that  any  other  dog  can  do, 
and  then  beats  the  other  dog.  His  in¬ 
telligence  is  of  the  highest  order, 
therefore,  he  will  learn  readily  and  obey 
implicitly  his  master’s  slightest  order. 
H  A  Police  Dog  is  not  a  big  brute;  his 
wolfish  looks  do  not  prevent’  him  from 
being  the  most  gentle  and  affectionate 
protector. 

1  We  specialize  in  breeding  and  training 
strainsof  the  “German  Shepherd,”  who 
are  known  to  be  perfect  in  character. 

^  Ask  us  about  him. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  POLICE  DOGS 

’Phone, 

Bast  Killingly,  near  Danielson,  Conn. 

The  first  and  only  organization  of  its  kind 
in  America 


Airedale  Terriers 

From  the  greatest  living  sires 

Ch.  Soudan  Swiveller,  Ch.  King  Oorang  and  Gold 
Heels.  Farm-raised,  very  keen,  alert  and  full  of 
vigor,  with  true  terrier  characteristics.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Shipped  on  approval  to  responsible  parties. 

THOMAS  K.  BRAY.  232  Clark  Street,  Westfield.  New  Jersey 
Phone  424  M  Westfield 


American  Kennels 


Most  up-to-date,  largest  establishment  of  its 
kind.  St.  Bernards,  Great  Danes,  Jumbo 
Black  Newfoundlands,  §15  up;  English  Bulls, 
grown  and  puppies,  also  Bitches  in  whelp, 
Boston  Terriers,  French  Bulls,  $15  up;  Scotch 
Collies  all  ages,  $7.50  up;  Irish  Terriers, 
Airedales,  $15  up;  white  Esquimouxs,  $15 
up;  Toy  Fox  Terriers,  $5  up;  Bull  Terriera,  $10 
up;  Toy  white  silk  Poodles,  the  real  small 
kind,  from  3-pound  parents,  smallest  ob¬ 
tainable,  $i5,  all  pedigreed  stock;  Toy  Pom¬ 
eranians  and  Pekingese  Spaniels,  grown  and 
puppies,  $20  up.  Everything  for  the  dog. 
State  wants.  We  ship  anywhere.  233  Third  Ave.  New  York  City. 


■  •  ? 


L ^  If  You  Expect  to  Build 

Don’t  Miss  this  Offer 


A  T  the  time  you  are  planning  that  new  home  and  naturally  desire  to 
3tudy  the  ideas  of  several  leading  architects  who  specialize  on  resi- 
*  dences  of  the  modern-coit-type,  you  can  get  valuable  suggestions 
from  the  beautiful  designs,  plans  and  details  shown  in  eight  issues  of 

BUILDING  AGE 

The  National  Building  Publication  with  a  Monthly 
Circulation  of  25,000  among  Builders,  Architects  and  Owners 

The  information  contained  in  Building  Age,  both  in  the  editorial  and 
advertising  pages,  is  of  the  keenest  interest  to  home  builders,  and  will  enable  you  to  in¬ 
troduce  numerous  features  in  your  new  home,  that  add  to  the  convenience,  comfort  and 
value,  without  material  additional  cost.  Building  Age  also  contains  data  that  should 
save  you  many  dollars. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER-The  price  of  these  eight  numbers  is  $1 .60.  We  will  mail  a 

.  set  to  you  for  special 

“  This  $1.00  Should  Save  You  Hundreds — ““ 


BUILDING  AGE,  151  39th  St.  Bldg,  New  York 

For  enclosed  $1 .00  send  eight  numbers,  according  to  special 
offer  in  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS 


price  of  $1 .00  if  you 
order  at  once  and 
mention  House  and 
Garden.  Don’t  delay 
as  the  supply  is  very 
limited. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 
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MISS  LINGARD  PHLOX 


The  Best  Phloxes 


In  several  hundred  Phloxes  tested  in  our  trial  grounds  we  have  found  the 
following  varieties  are  among  the  very  best.  Except  where  noted  we  can 
furnish  good  strong  plants  at  15  cents  each,  $1-50  per  dozen,  $10. 00  per  100, 
When  selection  of  varieties  is  left  entirely  to  us  we  will  supply  good  plants, 
in  a  good  assortment  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  $7.00  per  100. 


Elizabeth  Campbell.  This  is  the  best  Phlox  in¬ 
troduced  in  recent  years,  and  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  very  popular.  Very  bright  salmon-pink, 
with  lighter  shadings  and  dark  red  eye;  very 
beautiful.  25  cents  each,  $2.50  per  dozen. 

Rynstrom.  A  splendid  improvement  on  Pan¬ 
theon;  color  not  unlike  that  of  Paul  Neyron  rose; 
fine  for  massing.  A  magnificent  variety  and  one 
of  the  best  of  the  new  Phloxes.  25  cents  each, 
$2.50  per  dozen. 

Athis.  Tall;  best  salmon. 

Beranger.  Rosy  white,  suffused  gray,  very 
delicate  shade;  lovely. 

Champs  Elysees.  Fine,  rich  purplish  crimson. 
Eclaireur.  Bright  purplish  rose,  light  center; 
enormous  flowers. 

Frau  Antoine  Buchner.  The  finest  white  yet 
introduced;  largest  truss  and  individual  flower. 
Dwarf.  25  cents  each. 


Le  Soleil.  Lovely  soft  rose-pink,  with  white 
center;  a  charming  color;  extra  fine;  2  feet  high. 
Mrs.  Jenkins.  White,  immense  panicles. 

Miss  Lingard.  The  best  Phlox  in  cultivation. 
It  produces  immense  heads  of  beautiful  white 
flowers  in  June  and  blooms  again  in  September 
and  October.  Splendid  foliage  and  habit,  and 
free  from  attacks  of  red  spider. 

Obergartner  Wittig.  Light  rose,  center  lighter, 
red  eye. 

Pearl.  Pure  white;  very  late. 

Paniculata.  Rosy  purple;  fine  for  nasturalizing 
in  meadows. 

Peach  Blossom.  Delicate  pink,  with  white 
markings;  lovely. 

Rosenberg.  Bright  reddish  violet,  with  blood-red 
eye;  individual  flowers  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar. 
Siebold.  Orange-scarlet;  very  brilliant;  good 
habit;  a  great  improvement  on  “ Coquelicot ”  in 
every  way. 


We  have  the  largest,  finest  and  most  comprehensive  stock  of  Hardy  Plants  in  America, 
including  three  hundred  varieties  of  the  choicest  Peonies,  and  also  the  largest  collection  of 
Japanese  Iris  in  the  world,  and  an  unsurpassed  collection  of  named  Phloxes.  Our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  describing  these  and  hundreds  of  other  Hardy  Plants,  Trees,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Azaleas  and  Shrubs  will  be  sent  on  request. 


“i4  PLEA  FOR  HARDY  PLANTS  ,**  by  J.  Wilkinson  Elliott ,  contains  much  information  about  Hardy  Gardens,  with  plans  for  their  arrange¬ 
ment .  We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  this  book  to  furnish  it  to  customers  at  a  very  low  price.  Particulars  on  request. 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY,  339  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Make  Your  Porch  Ihe  Goolest 
Room  of  Your  House 

On  a  porch  protected  by  Vudor  the  sun  and  rain  for  many  seasons. 
Reenforced  Porch  Shades  you  can  Every  Vudor  Shade  has  many 
eat,  sleep  and  live  in  a  health-giving  double  reenforcing  warps  woven 
breeze.  Vudor  Porch 
Shades  supply  years 
of  real  porch  comfort. 

These  slats  are  of 
light,  strong,  flexible 
wood.  They  are  held 
in  place  by  heavy  rot- 
proof  seine  twine, 
lock-stitched. 

Vudor  Porch  Shades  are 
indelibly  stained  in  soft, 
pleasing  colors  that  will 
look  fresh  and  new  despite 


Vudor 


Reenforced 


Porch  Shades 

LAST  FOR  YEARS 

Over  600,000  Vudors  in  Daily  Use 


in  the  body  of  the 
shade.  Every  Vudor 
Shade  is  equipped 
with  a  Vudor  Safety 
Wind  Device  that 
does  not  have  to  be 
hooked  or  unhooked 
each  time  you  roll 
the  shade. 

Send  for  Booklet 

telling  about  Vudor  Porch  Shades  and  Ham¬ 
mocks.  We  will  give  you  the  name  of  nearest 
Vudor  dealer  and  send  sample  name-plate 
you  can  identify  Vudor  Shades. 


so 


About 

Actual  Size 


This  name-plate  marks  the  genuine 
Vudor  Reenforced  Porch  Shades. 


HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION,  261  Mill  Street,  Janesville,  Wis. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 
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g  BEING  THE  LAND  THAT  MANY  OF  US  CANNOT  GO  BACK  TO  SEE— THE  LAND  WHERE  THE  |§ 
g  CHILDREN  PLAYED  THAT  WE  USED  TO  BE,  WHERE  GREW  THE  FLOWERS  THAT  HAVE  A  jg 
=  PLACE  IN  THE  HEART  = 


Fanny  Sage  Stone 


Photographs  by  R.  L.  Warner 


UST  the  sight  of  a  sweet  briar 
rose  brought  it  all  back  to  me. 
My  thoughts  had  been  busy  with 
shopping  lists  and  plans  for  the 
day,  as  I  rode  into  the  city  on  the 
elevated  train.  At  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  I  glanced  up  to  see  a  dear, 
little  old  lady  taking  a  seat  near 
me,  and  on  her  coat  was  pinned  a 
sweet  briar  rose.  She  loved  it. 
1  knew  from  the  way  she  wore  it 
and  the  tender  look  she  gave  it 
occasionally,  and  when  she  took 
off  her  coat,  how  carefully  she 


folded  it  that  the  rose  might  have  a  safe  place!  Then  I  fell 
to  wondering  where  the  rose  grew,  and  soon  I  forgot  the 
little,  old  lady  and  her  rose  and  1  was  a  child  again — happy 
and  free  in  Grandmother’s  garden. 

It  was  there  where  I  first  knew  and  loved  the  sweet  briar 
rose :  in  Grandmother's  garden,  the  place  that  was  really 
paradise  to  us  as  children. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  child  who  has  such  a  start  in 
life.  For,  ever  after  there  comes  to  her  a  greater  love  and 
appreciation  of  nature  and  of  all  out-of-door  things. 

Every  season  was  interesting  in  that  old  garden.  Even 
at  Christmas  time  one  of  the  most  fascinating  spots  was  the 
one  where  we  knelt  and  pushed  away  the  snow  to  peep  under 
the  protecting  branches  and  find  the  blossoms  of  the  Christ- 
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mas  rose.  We  loved  these  dowers  that  bloomed  defiantly 
in  the  face  of  the  frost  king,  and  how  like  conquerors  we 
felt  as  we  carried  them  in  from  the  ice  and  snow  !  Another 
joy  was  in  finding  the  berries  on  a  cold,  winter's  day,  still 
clinging  to  the  barberry  bushes,  the  high-bush  cranberries 
and  the  snow  berries.  No  wonder  the  birds  came  often  to 
the  garden,  even  in  winter,  where  they  found  such  good 
things  to  eat. 

When  the  March  days  came  we  watched  for  the  first  snow¬ 
drops.  Brave  little  things !  They  pushed  their  way  up 
through  the  frozen  ground,  each  one  covered  with  a  little 
cap  to  protect  it  from  the  cold. 

Then  came  the  crocus  blossoms,  all  in  purple,  white  and 
gold;  and  soon,  best  of  all,  the  lovely,  blue  scillas,  with  the 
real  fragrance  of  spring,  and  the  rock  cress.  Were  ever 
bouquets  prettier  than  those  we  made  of  these  two  flowers 
and  took  to  school  for  our  favorite  teachers? 

Grape  hyacinths  came  next,  and  the  dear  little  row  of 
hepaticas  that  Grandmother  had  brought  from  the  woods 
years  ago  sent  up  their  sweet  blossoms.  They  always 
nodded  to  us  as  we  passed,  and  Grandmother  had  no  rest 
after  the  first  one  blossomed,  for  then  we  felt  the  call  of  the 
woods  and  begged  for  the  day  when  we  could  go  and  pick 
all  we  wished. 

Spring  was  full  of  gladness  in  this  garden,  for  there  was 
always  something  coming  into  bloom,  and  we  knew  just 
where  to  look  for  the  different  things.  Grandmother  had 
taught  us,  and  we  grew  to  love  the  flowers  almost  as  well 
as  she  did. 


Sometimes  we  would  go  out  with  Grandmother  in  the 
early  spring,  and  she  would  take  a  stick  and  poke  carefully 
among  the  leaves  to  see  if  the  different  things  had  started  to 
grow.  Often  we  would  find  little  buds  just  waiting  for  a 
warm  day  to  help  them  burst  into  bloom,  when  they 
would  come  to  us  again  with  the  same  sweet  frangrance  and 
freshness. 

“God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year. 

When  the  spring  winds  blow  o’er  the  pleasant  places, 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  fair  faces. 

The  violet  is  here. 

It  all  comes  back ;  the  odor,  grace  and  hue, 

Each  sweet  relation  of  its  life  repeated ; 

No  blank  is  left,  no  looking  for  is  cheated ; 

It  is  the  thing  we  knew.” 

Down  by  the  porch  in  the  south  sunshine  grew  the  white 
violets.  In  April  the  ground  was  white  with  their  blossoms 
and  their  fragrance  greeted  even  the  people  who  were  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  street. 

We  were  never  so  much  interested  in  the  front  yard, 
where  the  more  formal  things  grew,  and  Grandmother  never 
encouraged  our  becoming  intimate  with  that  part  of  the 
garden.  We  peeped  through  the  lattice  at  the  snowball  and 
barberry  bushes,  the  bleeding  heart  and  the  crown  imperial 
lily.  Sometimes  we  did  beg  permission  to  step  in  through 
the  lattice  gate  to  pick  a  few  of  these  forbidden  flowers 
that  would  help  us  in  some  of  our  games  or  in  our  house- 
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The  playhouse  was  out  under  the  apple  trees. 


Never  was  there  more  wonderful  housekeeping  nor  more  varied  and  original  meals, 
everything,  even  to  clothing  and  adornment 


The  garden  furnished  — 
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keeping  plans.  We  found  the  most  fascinating  little  rabbits 
in  the  blossoms  of  the  bleeding  heart  when  it  was  pulled 
apart,  and  the  berries  we  just  had  to  have  for  our  salad, 
when  we  kept  house  under  the  apple  trees.  We  had  our 
favorite  flowers,  of  course,  and  most  of  these  grew  in  our 
yard — the  one  behind  the  lattice  fence.  Yes,  the  sweet  briar 
rose  grew  there,  and  Grandmother  loved  it  dearly.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  was  why  it  grew  near  the  window  where  she 
always  sat,  with  her  sewing.  The  little,  south  wind  bore 
its  fragrance  in  to  her,  and  perhaps  a  message  from  Grand¬ 
father,  for  he  planted  the  bush 
there  and  was  “partial  to  it,”  r— 
he  used  to  say.  On  Sundays, 
when  he  went  down  the  side 
steps  on  his  way  to  church,  he 
always  stopped  to  pick  a  sprig 
of  the  sweet  briar  to  take  with 
him.  As  he  fingered  the  leaves 
in  church,  I  used  to  wonder  if 
he  were  saying  his  prayers 
with  them,  as  Martha  did  with 
the  beads  on  her  rosary. 

Such  beautiful  things  grew 
in  the  “back  yard” !  There 
were  larkspurs  in  pink  and  lav¬ 
ender,  the  little,  old-fashioned 
annual  larkspur  that  to  my 
mind  is  still  more  desirable 
than  the  tall,  cultivated  kinds. 

There  were  rows  of  stately 
hollyhocks,  mullein  pinks  with 
flowers  of  such  wonderful 
color;  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
or  Johnny-go-to-bed,  as  we 
sometimes  called  it ;  Canter¬ 
bury  bells  and  foxgloves,  the 
dear,  little  Johnny-jump-ups, 
or  ladies’  delight,  and  the 
lilacs. 

A  great  mountain  ash  tree 
grew  here.  Its  berries  strung 
together  made  lovely  neck¬ 
laces  for  us.  The  birds  loved 
this  tree,  especially  the  cedar 
wax  wings,  tidy,  polite,  little 
things.  Then,  too,  there  were 
sunflowers,  where  the 
goldfinches  feasted  in  the 
fall.  A  beautiful  trumpet 
vine  grew  up  over  the 
side  of  the  house.  We 
often  watched  the  hum¬ 
ming  birds  as  they  came 
to  the  red  trumpets  on 
the  vine  and  ate  their 
fill,  and  we  wondered,  as 
the  cuckoos  flew  to  the 
bitternut  tree,  how  they 
knew  that  the  tent  cater¬ 
pillars  were  there  doing 
harm. 

A  great  syringa  bush 
grew  higher  than  the 
second-storv  'windows  of 


One  of  the  garden  paths  led  to  the  street;  old-fashioned  flowers  fringed 
it;  and  there  was  a  curve  midway  down  that  almost  hid  the  gate 
from  view 


Every  season  was  interesting  in  that  old  garden.  Even  in  winter  would  be  found  the 
Christmas  rose  down  by  the  shelter  of  the  gate 


the  house.  This  bush  was  a  home  for  birds  through  all  sea¬ 
sons.  Grandmother  used  to  say  that  most  of  the  birds  in 
migration  time  flew  to  its  protecting  branches,  registered 
and  rested  and  then  went  on  their  pilgrimages.  The  wood 
thrush  and  cuckoo  would  come  to  the  bush  and  rest  for 
hours,  evidently  tired  and  exhausted  after  long  flights. 

Two  little,  round  beds  in  Grandmother’s  garden  were  our 
especial  delight.  They  were  made  originally  for  Grand¬ 
mother’s  own  girls,  but  were  claimed  by  us  as  we  grew  up. 
We  planted  and  cared  for  them,  and  wonderful  indeed  were 

the  results.  Occasionally 
Grandmother  would  take  a 
hand  in  managing  them.  I  re¬ 
member  a  beautiful  border  of 
June  pinks  that  grew  around 
one  bed.  The  other  had  a  row 
of  love-in-the-mist.  Grand¬ 
mother  called  it  Lady-in¬ 
green.  Sweet  William  and 
wall  flowers  grew  near ;  co¬ 
lumbine  and  veronica;  and, 
peeping  through  the  fence, 
were  the  sturdy  flowers  of  the 
bouncing  Bet. 

Around  the  well  grew  the 
pretty,  little,  low  flower-de- 
luce,  the  yellow  buttons  and 
the  striped  grass.  I  intuitive¬ 
ly  put  my  hands  to  my  ears 
when  I  see  the  striped  grass. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  dread¬ 
ful  squeaks  and  shrieks  that 
were  made  with  it. 

We  felt  that  the  bitternut 
tree  really  belonged  to  us,  for 
we  spent  many,  many  happy 
hours  in  its  shade,  and  its 
fruit  was  a  never-ending 
source  of  pleasure.  I  wonder 
if  little  girls  nowadays  know 
the  fascination  and  charm  of 
the  pig-nut  doll !  When  the 
nut  was  shelled  the  little, 
pointed  end  made  such  a  love- 
lv  nose,  and,  with  a  pencil  or 
nail,  we  easily  made  holes  or 
marks  for  eyes  and 
mouth.  Then,  with  two 
sticks  or  matches  for 
legs  that  were  thrust  in¬ 
to  the  head  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  doll,  we  had  a 
wonderful  result.  Mar¬ 
velous  dresses  were 
made  and  caps  and  bon¬ 
nets  such  as  never  were 
seen  or  heard  of.  As  I 
think  of  it  now,  it  seems 
as  if  all  of  our  good 
times  were  in  this  gar¬ 
den,  and  everything  that 
grew  or  blossomed 
seemed  to  lend  itself  to 
( Continued  on  page  301 ) 
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The  Right  Way  to  Grow  Seed 

CONDITIONS  THAT  ENHANCE  GERMINATION— BAKING  THE  SOIL— THE  DEPTH  TO  SOW- 
NURSING  THE  YOUNG  AND  DELICATE  PLANTS— MODERN  MECHANICS  OF  TRANSPLANTING 

S.  Leonard  Bastin 


MUCH  of  the  success  of  the  garden  will 
depend  upon  giving  the  plant  a  good 
start  in  life.  On  this  account  the  question 
of  seed  sowing  is  one  which  should  receive  a 
good  deal  more  attention  than  is  usually 
given.  It  will  well  repay  any  grower  to  study 
the  conditions  under  which  seeds  most  readily 
germinate  and  develop,  and  then  to  do  his 
utmost  to  provide  favorable  surroundings. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  right  and  a  wrong 
season  for  the  sowing  of  every  kind  of  seed, 
and  such  information  is  usually  to  be  found 
on  the  packets.  But  of  almost  equal  im¬ 
portance  is  the  choosing  of  the  right  kind  of 
weather.  Dry  weather,  such  as  sooner  or 
later  comes  with  every  spring,  should  be 
chosen  for  the  business.  No  time  will  be 
gained  and,  in  many  cases, 
much  will  be  lost  by  scat¬ 
tering  the  seeds  when  the 
soil  is  heavy  with  damp. 

Germination  will  be  rapid  in 
a  light  and  comparatively 
dry  soil,  but  it  will  be  slow 
and  may  not  take  place  at 
all  on  water-logged  ground. 

Anything,  like  the  addition 
of  sand,  which  can  be  done 
to  lighten  the  surface  soil 
of  the  border  will  be  very 
helpful  in  enabling  a  free 
growth  of  the  little  plants. 

Remember  that  the  more 
freely  the  little  roots  can 
push  about,  the  better  chance 
will  the  plants  have  of  es¬ 
tablishing  themselves.  When  sowing  seed  in¬ 
doors  in  pots,  pans  or  boxes,  it  is  possible  to 
prepare  the  soil  very  perfectly.  Whatever  is 
used  as  a  base,  a  liberal  allowance  of  sand  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  the  mixture  should  be  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve  so  that  all  lumps  are  made 


to  disappear.  A  very  important  precaution 
is  the  sterilizing  of  the  soil  before  use.  Or¬ 
dinary  soil  always  contains  the  spores  of 
mould,  and  may  very  well  have  a  quantity 
of  slugs’  eggs  as  well.  Under  the  shelter  of 
a  glass  house  these  pests  rapidly  develop,  and 
will  play  havoc  with  the  baby  plants.  The 
danger  may  be  prevented  either  by  baking 
the  soil  in  an  iron  tray  over  a  furnace  or 
pouring  boiling  water  over  it.  In  any  case, 
the  mould  must  be  moist  when  it  is  used. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  pots  and  pans  it  is 
most  important  that  the  drainage  should  be 
in  perfect  order.  Some  gardeners  half  fill 
their  pots  with  broken  crocks  before  putting 
in  the  soil. 

Nearly  all  gardeners  sow  their  seeds  too 
thickly.  An  idea  seems  to  be 
abroad  that  it  is  necessary 
to  sow  a  great  quantity  of 
seed,  on  the  supposition  that 
a  large  number  will  not  ger¬ 
minate  at  all.  This  might 
have  been  the  case  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  when  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  bad,  and  even 
dead,  seed  about.  Nowadays 
the  merchants  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  all  sell  seeds  which  show 
a  considerable  measure  of 
vitality ;  indeed,  every  effort 
is  made  to  ensure  all  the 
seeds  being  alive.  Thus,  to 
sow  thickly  is  to  secure  a 
cluster  of  crowded  plants 
which,  from  birth,  jostle  one 
another  in  an  endeavor  to  get  enough  light. 
These  specimens  will  always  be  weaklings.  Thin 
sowing,  on  the  other  hand,  will  result  in  strong 
plants  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  yield  the 
very  best  results.  Do  not  sow  direct  from  the 
packet.  Pour  a  little  quantity  of  seed,  if  it  is 


Small  seedlings  are  washed  out  of  the  soil  if 
watered  in  the  ordinary  way.  Try  stand¬ 
ing  the  pot  in  a  bowl  of  water 


The  seeds  in  flats  should  be  properly  labeled  and  arranged  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Keep 
ing  the  kinds  together  simplifies  work 


Large  seeds  are  best  planted  singly.  They  can  be  pushed  into 
place  with  stick  or  lead-pencil 


Loss  of  moisture  can  be  checked  by 
covering  seedlings  with  a  glass 


Much  of  the  success  of  raising  plants  from  seed,  especially  annuals, 
depends  upon  thin  sowing.  Use  a  spoon  as  shown 
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fairly  small,  into  a  spoon 
and  then  gently  shake 
over  the  soil.  The  large 
seeds,  which  can  be  picked 
up  singly,  should  always 
be  sown  one  at  a  time. 
Use  a  stick  to  push  them 
down  into  the  soil.  The 
distance  apart  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the 
plants,  but  in  any  case 
vou  will  be  surprised  at 
the  stur  cl  y  specimens 
which  come  up  after 
single  planting. 

The  depth  of  sowing  is 
a  matter  upon  which  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  igno¬ 
rance.  Never  forget  that 
the  seed  is  a  living  thing, 
and  that  if  it  is  going  to 
grow  it  must  have  air,  as 
well  as  warmth  and  mois¬ 
ture.  Thus,  to  bury  a  seed 
deeply  is  to  suffocate  it ; 
countless  millions  of  pro¬ 
spective  plants  are  lost  in 
this  way.  On  the  whole, 
a  very  good  rule  to  ob¬ 
serve  is  that  seeds  should 
be  covered  with  soil  to 
about  their  own  depth. 
This  will  mean  that  very 
tiny  seeds  can  be  simply 
scattered  on  the  prepared 
surface,  and  then  gently 
raked  in  with  a  handfork. 
In  such  cases  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  to  cover  the 
bed  with  a  sheet  of  news¬ 
paper  until  the  actual  ger¬ 
mination  has  taken  place. 
This  plan  will  always  be 
followed  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  case  of 
minute  seeds,  whether  in¬ 
doors  or  out.  Quite  apart 
from  the  protection,  it 
will  assist  a  speedy  ger¬ 
mination,  for  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  seed  always 
goes  forward  more  rapid¬ 
ly  in  the  dark  than  in  the 
full  light.  Out-of-doors 
sheets  of  glass  propped 
up  on  stakes  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  protect  seeds 
after  sowing:  bell  glasses 
or  cloches  will  do  as  well. 
These  may  be  helpful 
later  on  when  the  little 
plants  appear,  should  the 
weather  be  fickle.  As  far 
as  the  seed  is  concerned, 
the  shelter  will  keep  away 
rain  or  hailstorms  which 


The  plants  on  the  left  were  sown  thin;  these  on  the  right,  thick;  showing  graphically  the  results 
of  the  right  and  wrong  way  to  grow  seed 


Plenty  of  light  is  necessary  for  seedlings,  although  allowance  should  be  made  for  shading  from 

bright  sunshine  indoors 


Instead  of  soaking  the  hard  seeds,  such  as  canna  or  Indian  shot,  a  quicker  way  is  to  file  care¬ 
fully  through  the  outer  skin 


might  cut  up  the  ground. 
Where  any  close  shade, 
such  as  a  bell  glass,  is 
used,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  germinat¬ 
ing  seeds  must  have  air, 
and  the  confinement  must 
not  be  too  rigid. 

In  the  case  of  seeds  of 
moderate  or  large  size, 
germination  will  be  very 
much  hastened  if  these 
are  soaked  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  water  be- 
f  ore  sowing.  This  is 
sometimes  a  useful  plan 
in  a  backward  season 
when  outdoor  sowing  has 
been  delayed  owing  to 
continued  wet  weather. 
At  the  first  sign  of  a  dry 
spell  the  seeds  are  soaked, 
and  then  popped  into  the 
soil,  when,  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  at  all  genial,  they 
will  come  up  in  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  short  time.  Any 
seeds  which  are  big 
enough  to  handle  and 
seem  to  be  very  hard  may 
always  be  soaked  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  Some  k  i  n  d  s, 
such  as  those  of  the  canna 
or  Indian  Shot,  rarely 
germinate  satisfactorily 
unless  they  are  soaked  for 
days.  A  quicker  way  is  to 
get  a  file  and  carefully 
cut  through  the  outer 
skin.  This  will  ensure  a 
speedy  growth.  Certain 
kinds  of  seeds  naturally 
take  a  long  while  to  come 
up ;  in  other  cases  some 
of  the  seeds  germinate, 
and  some  of  the  same  sort 
sown  at  exactly  the  same 
time  lag  behind.  This  un¬ 
even  germination  is  a 
feature  of  some  plants, 
the  most  notable  of  which 
are  certain  kinds  of  pri¬ 
mula.  The  writer  remem¬ 
bers  sowing  a  pan  of  the 
Chinese  primula ;  about 
half  the  seeds  came  up 
within  quite  a  short  time, 
while  the  others  spread 
their  germination  over 
two  months.  No  one 
seems  to  know  why  this 
is  the  case,  but  the  fact  is 
mentioned  to  warn  the 
grower  against  conclud¬ 
ing  that  a  lot  of  the  seeds 
( Continued  on  page  291) 
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THE  GARDEN  ENEMIES  TO  LOOK  OUT  FOR— SPRAYING  FROM  APRIL  ON 
-FORMULAS  FOR  SPRAYING  MIXTURES  —  THE  MACHINES  TO  USE 

Grace  Tabor 
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TWO  months  ago,  in  these  pages,  was  considered  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  winter  spraying — taking  the  offensive  against  the 
outposts  of  the  garden  enemies.  San  Jose  scale  and  the  oyster 
scale  were  described  then,  and  the  work  was  mainly  restricted  to 
the  spraying  of  fruit  trees. 

Arriving  well  into  April,  things  begin  to  be  complicated,  and 
the  spraying  table  must  be  consulted  from  now  on.  Against  the 
apple,  for  instance,  there  is  a  second  race  of  invaders  due  along 
with  the  hatching  of  the  new  San  Jose  scales,  about  the  time  the 
young  leaves  are  unfolding.  This  is 
the  codling  moth — the  common,  un¬ 
pleasant  thing  familiar  to  everybody 
in  the  “wormy”  apple.  Pears,  quinces, 
prunes,  plums,  peaches  and  cherries 
are  also  its  victims,  but  it  is  distinctly 
an  apple  feeder,  if  apples  are  plenti¬ 
ful. 

In  a  sober  and  inconspicuous  way 
this  moth  is  really  a  very  beautiful 
little  creature.  The  spread  of  its 
wings  is  not  more  than  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch — usually  less — and  it 
has  two  pairs  of  wings.  The  forward 
pair  look  like  brownish-gray  watered 
silk,  with  a  spot  at  their  tips  of  brown 
inlaid  with  rich  bronze  and  gold  ;  the 
rear  pair  are  sober  grayish-brown,  not 
ornamented  at  all,  but  very  soft  and 
delicate  in  texture  and  appearance. 

About  a  week  after  the  apple  trees 
have  opened  their  buds  these  moths 
emerge  from  the  pupae — which  earlier 
in  the  spring  have  been  developed  from 
the  larvae,  in  which  state  the  insects 
have  passed  the  winter,  wrapped  in 
their  silken  cocoons  and  hidden  in 
cracks  and  holes  in  the  trees  or  in 
houses  where  apples  have  been  stored. 

A  few  days  after  emergence  the  gray 
moths  lay  their  eggs — on  the  leaves  in 
the  first  generation  or  brood ;  on  the 
fruit  usually,  in  the  second.  In  about 
eleven  days  the  eggs  are  incubated — 
the  time  varying  with  the  tempera¬ 


ture — and  the  young  larvae  or  "worms"  of  the  new  generation 
come  forth,  seeking  at  once  to  find  a  home  for  themselves  inside 
the  fruit  just  setting.  Sometimes  these  small  worms  eat  off  the 
leaves  before  reaching  the  fruit,  but  they  lose  no  time  in  making 
straight  for  the  heart  of  the  apple  or  pear,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
through  the  calyx  end  or  through  some  irregularity  in  the  sur¬ 
face.  A  smooth  surface  they  cannot  seem  to  penetrate.  Natu¬ 
rally,  once  they  have  gone  to  the  inside  of  the  fruit,  no  poison 
can  reach  them;  so  it  is  in  this  early  period,  just  after  hatching, 

that  spraying  for  them  must  be  done. 

Along  with  the  codling  moth  comes 
the  curculio — a  snout  beetle — that  it 
was  thought  at  one  time  could  only 
be  fought  by  jarring  from  the  trees. 
Spraying  with  the  same  sort  of  poison 
used  against  the  codling  moth,  how¬ 
ever,  is  generally  favored  now. 

The  injury  done  by  the  curculio  is 
also  effected  by  the  worm  form  of  the 
insect,  but  instead  of  this  worm  being 
hatched  outside  of  the  fruit  and  en¬ 
tering  it  subsequently,  the  egg  is  laid 
just  under  the  skin  of  the  newlv 
formed  plum  or  peach  or  apple,  and 
the  insect  is  already  safe  from  de¬ 
struction  when  it  hatches.  This  com¬ 
plicates  the  work  of  the  gardener;  for, 
once  hatched,  it  proceeds  to  eat  and 
grow,  all  under  cover,  until  it  is  a 
great,  fat,  whitish  worm  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  fruit.  The  first  broods 
come  up  from  their  winter  quarters 
under  rubbish  or  leaves  or  the  dry 
grass  of  old,  sod-covered  orchards 
about  the  time  the  trees  bloom ;  full- 
grown  adults,  ready  to  eat  and  mate 
and  lay  immediately.  Direct  poison 
applied  to  the  tender  buds  and  leaves 
and  flowers  on  which  they  appease 
their  spring  appetite  will  destroy  many 
of  them.  Some  time  in  April  the  first 
application  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  for 
these  two  enemies  is  made.  Just  when 
this  is  done  depends  entirely  upon 
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local  conditions  of  growth  ;  so 
the  gardener  must  simply 
watch  his  own  trees,  and  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  un¬ 
folded,  get  to  work.  It  may 
not  be  until  May ;  it  may  be 
early  in  April. 

Waiting  for  the  blossoms  to 
open  and  mature  and  fall,  he 
must  note  the  date  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  three  days  later  make 
a  second  application.  A  third 
treatment  to  catch  the  larva 
of  the  codling  moth  as  it  is 
entering  the  newly  set  fruits 
at  their  bud  end  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  when  the  fruit  is  set  and 
careful  observation  reveals 
the  presence  of  any  more  of 
the  small  worms  hanging 
around,  waiting  for  their 
chance  to  move  in.  This  is 
usually  two  weeks  to  a  month 
following  the  second  use  of 
Arsenate. 

Later  in  the  summer  comes 
a  second  brood  of  the  codling 
moth,  resulting  in  much  great¬ 
er  damage,  if  left  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  devices,  than  the  first.  The' 
spraying  table  gives  the  dates 
for  getting  after  this.  As  the 
worms  of  this  generation  en¬ 
ter  the  fruits  usually  where 
they  touch  and  rub  together, 
impairing  the  skin,  proper 
thinning  of  the  fruit  greatly 
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For  the  small  orchard  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  a  portable  machine  handled  by  two  men 
will  be  sufficient.  Here  again  the  extension  nozzle  is  necessary 


aids  in  the  work  against  them. 

Fungi  are  contested  with 
the  lime-sulphur  spray  of 
early  February,  which  cannot 
be  used  after  vegetation  is  in 
leaf — nor  even  after  the  sap 
has  begun  to  run,  preparatory 
to  the  spring  awakening.  But 
one's  troubles  are  by  no  means 
at  an  end  with  this  particular¬ 
ly  insidious  form  of  pest 
when  the  February  dosage  is 
administered ;  for  increasing 
warmth  and  the  rains  of  sum¬ 
mer  liberate  continually  and 
favor  the  germination  of  the 
infinitesimal  spores  by  which 
all  fungous  diseases  spread. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
diseases  are  more  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  in  a  way  than  insects,  for 
they  are  practically  incurable, 
and  their  presence  is  never 
suspected  until  they  have  es¬ 
tablished  themselves.  The 
spores,  which  are  quite  as  in¬ 
visible  as  germs,  enter  the 
leaf  or  plant  tissue  and  are 
there  protected  from  anything 
which  may  be  applied,  so  that 
treatment  must  be  made  lit¬ 
erally  before  the  trouble  ex¬ 
ists. 

In  addition  to  spraying 
with  a  direct  poison  for 
codling  moth  and  curculio  late 

(Continued  on  page  294) 
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Note. — There  are  hordes  of  insects  not  specifically  mentioned  here,  but  these  are  the  commonest;  and  the  spraying  done  against  them  and  as  a  preventive  meas¬ 
ure  against  fungi  will  usually  accomplish  all  that  the  well  cultivated  and  tended  garden  needs. 


TIME  TO  SPRAY 

PEST  TO  BE  DESTROYED 

PLANTS  ATTACKED 

REMEDY  TO  BE  USED 

On  or  before  Feb.  1,  while  vegetation 
is  still  absolutely  dormant. 

San  Jose  scale,  full  grown,  fixed  and 
armored. 

All  woody  vegetation,  both  ornamental 
and  useful. 

Lime-sulphur  Wash. 

As  soon  as  young  leaves  are  opened. 

San  Jose  scale,  newly  hatched,  moving 
and  unarmored. 

Old  brood  of  Curculio. 

Possible  early  Codling  Moth. 

Fungi. 

All  woody  vegetation. 

All  stone  fruits. 

All  pome  fruits. 

All  vegetation  liable  to  attack. 

Kerosene-soap  emulsion 

(“a”  and  “b,”  as  per  note  below.)* 
Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  /  Mix  and  use  as  one 
Bordeaux  f  spray  always 

Three  days  after  flower  petals  fall. 

Codling  Moth. 

Fungi. 

All  pome  fruits. 

All  vegetation  generally. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  (_  Mix  and  use  as  one 
Bordeaux  f  spray  always 

One  to  three  weeks  later;  watch  for 
tiny  worms  on  leaves  or  newly 
formed  fruits. 

May,  in  addition  to  above,  if  these  in¬ 
sects  appear. 

Weekly  throughout  May. 

Codling  Moth. 

Aphids. 

Slugworm. 

Fungi. 

All  pome  fruits. 

All  kinds  of  vegetation. 

Pears,  cherries,  roses. 

All  vegetation,  leaves  being  now  full. 

Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Soapsuds. 

Soapsuds. 

Bordeaux,  except  on  roses. 

Potassium  sulphide  on  roses. 

June. 

Semi-weekly. 

Weekly. 

Rose  bugs  or  beetles. 

Codling  Moth;  Curculio. 

Aphids;  Slugworm. 

Fungi. 

Roses,  grapes,  shrubbery  and  flowers 

Tree  fruits  generally 

General;  pears,  cherries,  roses. 

Small  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers. 

Arsenate  of  Lead;  hand  picking. 

Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Soapsuds. 

Bordeaux,  except  on  roses. 

Potassium  sulphide  on  roses. 

July,  around  the  25th,  as  observation 
shows  the  larva  on  maturing  fruits. 
Semi-weekly. 

Weekly. 

Codling  Moth,  second  brood. 

Aphids. 

Fungi. 

All  pome  fruits. 

All  kinds  of  vegetation. 

Small  fruits,  etc.,  as  above. 

Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Soapsuds. 

Bordeaux. 

Potassium  sulphide  on  roses. 

August. 

Semi-weekly. 

Weekly. 

Codling  Moth,  second  brood. 

Aphids. 

Fungi. 

All  pome  fruits 

Vegetation  generally. 

Small  fruits,  etc,  as  above. 

Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Soapsuds. 

Bordeaux. 

Potassium  s.  on  roses. 

September,  semi-weekly  if  necessary. 
Weekly. 

Aphids. 

Fungi. 

Vegetation  generally. 

Small  fruits,  etc 

Soapsuds. 

Bordeaux. 

Potassium  s.  on  roses. 

*  Solution  “a”  to  be  used  on  apple  and  pear;  solution  “b,”  on  all  other  fruits  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 


My  Suburban  Garden 

PLANTING  FOR  WORK  WITH  THE  WHEEL-HOE— THE  PROBLEM  OF  TOMATO 
TRELLISES— WEEDING  VERSUS  CALISTHENICS— A  SECOND-YEAR  SUCCESS 

Warren  H.  Miller 


The  garden  in  February  of 
the  second  year,  showing 
young  peach  and  cherries 
planted  from  the  nursery 
the  previous  October 


LATE  in  February  I 
sneaked  out  into  the 
country,  attended  a  trap- 
shooting  contest  and 
planted  lettuce,  radishes, 
pansies,  cosmos,  holly¬ 
hocks,  peppers  and  cab¬ 
bages  in  the  hotframe. 

When  we  opened  up  the 
house  early  in  March  they 
were  up  and  getting  along 
finely.  Often,  during  the 
city  visit,  I  had  given  an 
evening  to  the  planning 
of  this  year’s  garden,  and 
the  seeds  for  it  were  al¬ 
ready  ordered.  It  was  a 
combination  of  the  wheel- 
hoe  system  and  the  old- 
fashioned  bed  system.  I 
had  not  yet  learned  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  wheel-hoe  as 
a  weeder,  and  for  a  busy 
commuter  weeds  are  the 
great  problem — after  the 

soil  is  in  shape.  Not  having  a  gardener  to  fight 
weeds,  nor  much  time  to  do  it  yourself,  some  method 
of  destroying  them  wholesale  must  be  provided  for, 
or  the  weeds  will  not  leave  you  a  single  vegetable 
that  you  can  call  your  own  ! 

The  wheel-hoe  is  the  only  tool  I  know  of  that 
will  take  out  weeds  wholesale,  but  the  rows  of  plants 
must  be  spaced  to  leave  room  for  it  to  work  in — at 
least  1 8"  apart.  In  other  words,  instead  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  beds  and  paths,  there  is  a  sort  of  path  be¬ 
tween  each  row  of  vegetables  spaced  18",  instead  of 
9"  or  12",  which  is  more  wasteful  of  land  than  the 
old-fashioned  bed  system.  Now,  a  commuter's  gar¬ 
den  is  usually  short  on  land,  but  unless  it  is  going  to  £ariy  Spring: 
be  long  on  weeds  also,  the  wheel-hoe  system  is  the  plants  in 

only  sensible  plan.  But  there  are  certain  vegetables 
which  can  be  sown  so  thick  and  grow  so  fast  that  the  weeds  never 
get  a  look-in,  notably  lettuce,  radishes,  carrots,  beets  and  turnips, 
so  1  decided  to  experiment  a  little  with  beds,  leaving  the  main 
garden  on  the  wheel-hoe  system. 

On  each  side  of  the  central  garden  path  I  laid  out  beds  4x12 
feet  in  area,  one  radish,  one  lettuce,  one  carrot,  and  one  salsify. 
They  all  succeeded  except  the  last,  which,  being  a  narrow-bladed 
plant,  soon  got  full  of  weeds.  For  the  same  reason,  the  beds  of 
leeks,  onions  and  onion  sets  did  not  yield  anything,  for  the  rows 
of  sets  were  too  close  for  the  wheel-hoe,  and  the  close-sown  beds 
of  leeks  and  little  onions  for  table  garnish  got  full  of  weeds  be¬ 
fore  those  little  plants  ever  amounted  to  anything.  The  close- 
sown  carrot  bed  was  a  wonder  for  yielding  basketfuls  of  those 
little,  tender  carrots  which  the  French  use  so  much  in  soups  and 
stews.  For  full-grown  carrots  for  winter  storage,  such  a  bed 
will  not  do,  as  they  require  about  4"  in  the  rows  and  periodical 
visits  of  the  wheel-hoe  to  discourage  the  weeds. 

The  twenty  tomato  vines  in  staggered  rows  of  ten,  three  feet 


in  the  row,  were 
well  placed.  These 
vines  should  always 
be  set  out  in  a  group 
and  in  some  regular 
formation  that  can 
be  reached  by  a  trel¬ 
lis  system,  never 
scattered  about  iso¬ 
lated  locations  un¬ 
less  you  want'  to  tend 
each  one  like  a  baby. 
Set  them  out  about 
the  fifteenth  of  May, 
never  earlier,  as 


note  the  young  trees  shown  above  and  the  whole  east  garden  In  strawberries — 400 
a  plot  30  feet  square,  providing  a  family  of  six  with  enough  to  eat  and  preserve 

they  are  very  sensitive  to  frost,  and  a  week  later  hoe  up  a  hill 
around  each  high  enough  to  reach  the  first  pair  of  leaf  stems. 
The  stalk  so  covered  will  at  once  put  out  a  quantity  of  little  extra 
roots,  and  the  plant  will  shoot  up  husky  and  stocky.  But  by 
July  ist  you  will  have  to  build  a  trellis  for  them,  for  the  heavy, 
green  tomatoes  will  quickly  break  down  the  branches.  The  trel¬ 
lis  should  be  of  ijj"  x  ijj"  yellow  pine,  two  stringers  high,  run 
on  posts  eight  feet  apart  along  each  side  of  a  row  of  plants,  with 
cross  braces  at  each  plant.  Barrel-hoops  and  four  stakes  at  each 
plant  are  good — if  you  have  the  hoops !  I  had  not,  nor  any  time 
to  hunt  some  up,  but  I  made  that  trellis  in  a  single  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  The  man  who  is  not  adept  at  making  such  a  trellis  can 
buy  individual  supports  made  of  heavy  wire  built  along  the  line 
of  hoops,  and  these  will  give  complete  satisfaction  and  last  for¬ 
ever. 

The  twenty  tomato  vines  gave  tomatoes  enough  for  family  use 
until  late  in  October,  but  not  enough  for  preserving  and  pickles, 
so  the  next  year  thirty-two  plants  were  set  out  on  the  opposite 
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The  garden  in  July  showing  the  dahlia  and 
phlox  hedge  between  the  fruit  trees 


The  first  bean 
arches,  later  to 
become  a  bower 


side  of  the  main  garden  path,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  strawberries  making  it 
necessary  to  give  up  the  whole  East 
Garden  to  them. 

By  the  middle  of  March  the  first 
peas  were  in,  the  early  potatoes,  the 
outside  radishes,  lettuce  and  spinach. 

The  first  two  (American  Early  Round 
Top  and  Mignonette)  were  sown  on 
top  of  two  beds  in  the  East  Garden 
and  pressed  into  the  soil  with  the 
back  of  a  rake.  From  that  time  on 
Spring  came  with  a  rush,  and  the 
garden  likewise.  Everything  budded 
and  everything  lived  and  thrived.  I 
put  in  nine  rhubarb  plants  in  some 
rich  soil  in  front  of  the  hotframe  and 
built  a  lima  bean  yard  of  twelve 
hills  behind  it  (not  planted,  of  course, 
until  the  middle  of  May). 

By  April  tst  all  the  peaches  had  little,  pink  flowers, 
quite  a  display  for  their  first  year.  None  of  them  set 
fruit  or  would  have  been  allowed  to.  The  quince  was 
covered  with  pale  pink  flowers,  looking  like  wild  roses. 
It  set  one  little  quince,  which  the  tree  refused  to  feed, 
as  it  needed  all  its  vitality  in  growing,  and  it  soon 
dropped  off.  The  pears  and  apples  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  a  heavy  growth  of  leaves  and  wood  ;  the 
Baldwin,  which  survived  from  the  first  year,  growing 
to  fourteen  feet  in  height  and  two  inches  in  trunk 
diameter.  During  April  I  was  busy  laying  out  and 
planting  all  the  new  beds.  Onions,  onion  sets,  carrots, 
oyster  plant,  second  row  of  peas,  turnips,  beets  and 
second  spinach  went  in,  row  by  row,  as  fast  as  the 


Along  the  rear-garden  fence  was  planted  a  row  of  currants,  with  a  rose  at  each  post.  An 
asparagus  bed  was  put  between  it  and  the  main  traverse  path 


wheel-hoe  could  prepare 
the  ground. 

The  April  rains  were 
even  more  continuous 
than  the  year  before,  but 
this  time  the  garden  was 
different.  No  longer  were 
there  muddy  pools  dis¬ 
tributed  about  the  garden 
after  a  heavy  rain,  though 
the  surrounding  woods 
were  full  of  them.  Raising 
the  surface  nearly  a  foot 
above  the  water  table,  as 
determined  by  the  subsoil 
drains,  had  taken  care  of 
all  that ;  the  soil  held  no 
more  than  it  would  natu¬ 
rally,  acting  as  a  capillary 
sponge  in  dry  weather, 
and  later  in  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  my  high-water  table 
showed  its  advantages  in 
the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  plants  when 
most  neighbor¬ 
ing  gardens 
were  drying  up 
and  needing  a 
hose  on  them. 
My  soil  and 
drainage  prob¬ 
lems  were  over ; 
it  remained  to 
be  seen  whether 
ten  to  four 
o’clock  direct 
sunlight  would 
be  enough. 

May  was  up¬ 
on  us  before  I 
actually  realized 
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it,  and  all  the  tender  vegetables  had  to  go  in  without  delay.  On 
May  1st  the  corn  went  in,  a  shovelful  of  manure  to  each  hill, 
Early  Metropolitan,  Country  Gentleman  and  Golden  Bantam 
being  the  sorts  selected.  A  few  days  later  the  first  three  rows 
(75  feet)  of  string  beans  went  in,  and  on  May  /th  1  set  out  the 
tomato  plants.  Get  a  dozen  little  plants  seeded  in  a  grape  basket, 
25  cents  a  basket,  and  transplant  direct  to  the  hills,  taking  out 
with  a  narrow  trowel  with  the  earth  still  caked  about  the  roots. 
Twenty  of  these  filled  the  allotted  tomato  space,  and  the  other 
four  (from  two  baskets)  I  found  space  for  in  the  rear  border, 
where  they  grew 
and  luxuriated  and 
gave  endless 
t  r  o  u  b  1  e,  falling 
over  on  currants 
and  asparagus 
plants.  May  10th 
I  planted  the  lima 
beans,  with  a  shov¬ 
elful  of  manure  in 
each  hill  for  good 
meas  u  r  e.  They 
should  be  planted 
eight  to  a  hill,  eyes 
down.  I  used  pole 
limas,  because  the 
yield  is  very  much 
greater  per  foot  of 
ground  than  with 
bush  limas,  and 
poles  were  easy  to 
get  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  forest.  I 
left  the  saplings 

full  length  and  bent  their  tops  over,  lash¬ 
ing  them  together  to  make  rustic  arches. 

These  bean  arches  were  soon  covered 
with  luxuriant  vines,  and  formed  a  ver¬ 
itable  bower  of  beans,  with  the  big  pods 
pendant  inside  the  roof  of  the  bower. 

Picking  them  in  midsummer  was  a  most 
Arcadian  occupation,  sitting  in  the  shade, 
forsooth,  on  a  low  stepladder,  with  the 
market  basket  on  your  arm  and  ready 
scissors  to  snip  off  the  abundant  crop 
withal !  By  the  middle  of  May  I  had  the 
eggplants  set  out,  a  dozen  little,  potted 
seedlings  bought  at  the  seedman's  (36 
cents).  They  need  the  richest  kind  of 
soil,  so  I  chose  the  site  of  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer  manure  piles,  and  set  them  out  2j4  feet  apart,  2/2  feet  in 
the  row.  They  came  up  like  balloons,  and  we  had  trouble  enough 
in  September  trying  to  eat  all  the  big,  purple  eggplant  fruits  as 
fast  as  they  got  ripe. 

The  hotbed  population  was  now  clamoring  to  be  set  out,  so, 
“partner,”  who  presides  over  our  flowers  and  shrubbery,  took  her 
pansies,  cosmos  and  hollyhocks  away,  and  I  set  out  72  young 
lettuce  plants  for  heading.  To  get  crisp,  tender  lettuce  you  want 
a  rich,  mellow  soil,  for  slow-growing  lettuce  is  alzvays  tough,  so 
I  gave  it  a  bed  alongside  the  eggplant,  where  the  proportion  of 
manure  to  soil  was  very  great. 

It  was  now  time  for  second  sowings  of  stringless  beans,  third 
of  peas  and  radishes,  and  we  were  already  having  our  first  radishes 
and  lettuce.  The  weeds  also  began  to  be  noticeable,  so  I  manned 
the  wheel-hoe,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  weeded  that  whole  garden, 
all  but  the  beds,  which  took  an  hour  each.  All  these  hours  (I 


might  add  in  parentheses)  were  snatched  here  and  there;  morn¬ 
ings,  evenings  and  Saturdays,  before  and  after  business  hours. 
They  represented  my  physical  exercise,  my  concession  to  the 
needs  of  the  Unexercised  Middle  Third,  which  too  often  among 
11s  Americans  degenerates  into  an  unearned  increment  around  the 
waist  line !  So  long  as  it  isn’t  Undeserved  Excruciation  of  the 
Backbone,  I  have  no  objection  to  gardening  as  exercise,  and  the 
wheel-hoe  has  emancipated  us  from  those  sore  and  aching  back¬ 
bones  which  always  overtook  the  Man  with  the  Hoe  in  the  old- 
style  weeding  days.  You  put  on  one  or  both  of  the  hoes  and  walk 
up  and  down  the  rows  of  vegetables, 
shoving  the  wheel-hoe  ahead  of  you  in  a 
series  of  short  pushes.  Good  for  chest 
and  arm  muscle  development.  The  keen, 
little  hoe  scrapes  along,  half  an  inch  below 
the  surface,  cutting  the  root  of  every  weed 
in  its  path.  Its  curved,  inner  face  just 
grazes  the  line  of  vegetables,  and  a  cast- 
iron  pointer  going  on  before  lifts  the  vege¬ 
table  leaves  out  of  the  way  of  the  wheel. 
If  your  row  was  not  planted  to  a  line  (by 
eye-guess,  let  us  say),  and  is  seeded 
crookedly,  woe  will  be  yours,  for  the 
wheel-hoe  is  no  respecter  of  aristocratic 
vegetables,  and  cuts  off  plants  and  tares 
alike.  If  sown  to  a  garden  line,  or,  better 
still,  by  the  seed¬ 
ing  attachment  of 
the  wheel-hoe  (if 
you  can  afford  it, 
get  one :  it  saves 
m  any  a  weary 
back ) ,  you  will 
shear  a  straight 
line,  passing  with¬ 
in  an  inch  of  the 
vegetable  stems, 
and  you  will  have 
hardly  a  weed  to 
pull  out  between 
the  plants  where 
the  wheel-hoe  can¬ 
not  reach. 

The  strawberry 
bed  now  began  to 
attract  attention 
for  miles  around. 
It  was  not  only  a 
mass  of  big,  dark- 
green  leaves,  but  a 
veritable  snow-bank  of  the  white  and  yellow  flowers.  Our  beets, 
spinach  and  turnips,  which  were  sown  very  heavily,  required  im¬ 
mediate  thinning,  and  by  early  June  we  began  eating  a  supply  of 
fresh  “greens”  from  these  thinnings  that  never  seemed  to  give 
out.  One  day  it  would  be  beet  tops,  the  next  young  spinach,  the 
next  little,  fresh  turnips,  creamed.  Counting  in  radishes  and 
strawberries  for  breakfast,  a  head  of  lettuce  a  day,  and  a  dish  of 
greens  and  peas  for  dinner,  the  June  yield  of  the  garden  figured 
at  about  70  cents  a  day,  which  is  $21.00  in  a  month,  or  $126  in 
six  months,  in  return  for  a  few  loads  of  manure  and  some  spare 
time — this  for  the  benefit  of  that  wiseacre  who  insists  that  gar¬ 
dening  never  pays  in  cold  dollars  and  cents,  even  while  he  admits 
that  the  garden  things  are  very  nice  and  fresh,  and  all  that.  It 
does  pay,  at  the  prevailing  cost  of  high  living. 

July  saw  the  stringless  beans,  early  turnips  and  second  peas 
( Continued  on  page  276) 


Dahlia— The  Flower  that  Came  Back 


ITS  CHECKERED  CAREER— METHODS  OF  PROPAGATION— WHERE  TO  PLANT 
IN  THE  GARDEN-TILLAGE  AND  WATERING  —  WINTER  CARE  OF  ROOTS 


IF  you  doubt  that  there  are 
fads  in  flowers,  follow  the 
course  of  the  wavering  populari¬ 
ty  to  which  the  dahlia  has  been 
subjected.  Once  an  old  favorite, 
it  fell  into  disfavor  for  a  few 
years  because  of  its  formal  and 
artificial-looking  flowers — round 
and  hard  and  stiff  as  a  ball.  It 
was  relegated  to  the  company  of 
those  that  are  considered  as 
having  a  place  only  in  the  rural 
districts,  where  its  popularity 
would  seem  never  to  have  waned. 
Since  the  coming  of  the  loose- 
flowered  forms — the  cactus  and 
semi-cactus  types,  which  tend  to¬ 
ward  free,  fluffy  chrysanthe¬ 
mum-like  flowers — it  has  gained 
front  rank  in  popularity  once 
more,  coming  just  in  advance  of 
the  chrysanthemum.  And  there 
is  additional  reason  for  this  re¬ 
turn  to  popularity,  for  few  culti¬ 
vated  plants  have  such  a  wide 
range  of  color  ;  few  are  more  en¬ 
livening  to  the  garden  ensemble 
when  placed  in  the  proper  posi¬ 
tions  and  planted  in  the  proper 
proportions. 

Though  the  amateur  gardener 
may  not  be  able  to  avail  himself 
of  all  the  methods  of  dahlia 
propagation,  it  is  wise  for  him 
to  have  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  the  four  processes:  By  cut- 


Stephen  Edsall 


The  Queen  Queen,  a  seedling  dahlia,  exhibiting  great  variety  in  form  and 
color,  and  easily  a  favorite  for  the  fall 


ting,  which  is  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  method ;  by  division  of 
roots,  the  best  plan  for  amateurs  ; 
by  grafting,  which  perpetuates 
the  rare  kinds ;  and  by  seeds,  to 
produce  new  varieties. 

The  single  varieties  may  be 
grown  from  seed,  but  the  double 
sorts  should  be  grown  from  cut¬ 
tings  of  young  stems  or  from 
division  of  the  roots.  If  cut¬ 
tings  are  to  be  made  it  will  be 
necessary  to  start  the  roots  early 
in  either  a  hotbed  or  the  house. 
When  the  growth  has  reached 
four  or  five  inches  they  may  be 
cut  from  the  plant  and  rooted  in 
sand,  but  just  below  the  joint,  as 
a  cutting  made  between  two 
joints  will  not  form  tubers.  The 
most  rapid  method  of  propaga¬ 
tion  of  named  varieties  is  to 
grow  in  this  way  from  cuttings. 

In  growing  the  plants  from 
roots  it  is  best  to  place  the  whole 
root  in  gentle  heat  and  cover 
slightly.  When  the  young  growth 
has  started,  the  roots  may  be 
taken  up,  divided,  and  planted 
three  to  four  feet  apart.  This 
plan  will  assure  a  plant  from 
each  piece  of  root,  whereas  if  the 
roots  are  divided  while  dormant 
there  is  danger  in  not  having  a 
bud  at  the  end  of  each  piece,  in 
( Continued  on  page  298) 
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The  egg-plant  needs  two  transplantings  and  does  not 
have  to  be  set  out  until  the  tomatoes  are  in  the 
ground 


Your  Saturday 
Afternoon 
Garden 

THE  FOUR  MAJOR  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  MONTH  — 
PREPARING  THE  SEED  BED 
—SOWING  SEED,  TRANS¬ 
PLANTING,  MAKING  THE 
SEED  BORDER 

D.  R.  E  d  s  o  n 


Tomatoes  will  do  well  in  almost  any  soil.  If  you 
would  have  them  without  blemish,  support  them 
above  the  ground 


THERE  is  a  world  of  difference  between  making  a  garden 
and  “doing  some  gardening.”  In  the  former  case  you  are 
master  of  the  situation,  and  in  the  latter  quite  likely  to  be  a  slave 
to  it.  But  the  former  course,  although  it  may  seem  to  involve 
more  work  at  the  start,  is  in  reality  much  the  easiest.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  thoroughness  with  the  things  you  do  in  your  garden 
during  the  first  couple  of 
months  of  the  season. 

There  are  some  five  or  six 
“operations”  which  the  gar¬ 
dener,  large  or  small,  must 
perform  repeatedly  for  the 
first  few  weeks,  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  in  making  the 
garden. 

The  first,  after  the  initial 
handling  of  the  soil,  which 
was  discussed  in  last  month’s 
issue,  is : 

Preparing  the  Seedbed. — 

“Rake  a  piece  of  ground 
smooth  and  plant”— t  h  a  t 
sounds  easy  enough,  but  it 
depends  upon  how  you  do  it. 

If  you  do  it  right  it  is  not  an  easy  job  or  one  quickly  finished. 

The  importance  of  having  the  ground  deeply  and  thoroughly 
dug  and  well  broken  up  was  discussed  last  month.  On  top  of 
that  must  come  thorough  work  with  the  iron  rake,  involving 
plenty  of  “elbow-grease,”  for  which  no  satisfactory  substitute  has 
yet  been  discovered.  When  the  seed  leaves  the  packet  and 
reaches  its  new  home  in  the  soil  it  will  sprout — provided  condi¬ 
tions  are  right.  In  Nature  gardening,  perhaps  one  seed  out  of  a 

thousand  may  find 
the  right  condi¬ 
tions.  But  the  gar¬ 
dener,  who  has  vol¬ 
untarily  taken  over 
Nature’s  job,  be¬ 
comes  responsible. 
He  cannot,  of 
course,  control  the 
temperature,  which 
is  one  of  the  factors, 
but  he  can  withhold 
his  seed  until  he 
thinks  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  likely  to 
Sow  seeds  of  cauliflower  late  this  month — or  later —  b  e  favorable  f  O  1 

letting  it  follow  some  early  crop  what  lie  wants  to 


grow.  For  the  other  condition,  moisture,  he  must  he,  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  quite  responsible.  And  the  soil  to  supply 
it  must  he  made  fine  enough  to  pack  up  close  and  tight  against  the 
seed  on  all  sides.  A  soil  that  is  lumpy,  and  consequently  full  of 
small  air  spaces,  will  not  do.  Moreover,  the  soil  must  remain 
moist  during  the  period  of  germination,  which,  for  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  seeds,  takes  from  six  to 
twenty  days.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  soil,  in  addition  to 
being  fine,  must  be  made 
compact  enough  to  provide 
capillary  action,  by  which 
water  is  drawn  up  to  the 
surface  from  the  depths  be¬ 
low.  Leaving  the  soil  too 
loose,  although  it  may  have 
been  thoroughly  dug  and 
raked  fine  on  the  surface,  is 
one  of  the  common  causes 
of  failure  in  the  beginner’s 
garden.  It  should  seem  firm 
beneath  the  foot  when  you 
tread  on  it. 

Seed  Solving. — Lay  your 
garden  line  across  the  freshly  raked  surface  and  mark  out  with 
your  hoe  handle  the  first  row.  Be  sure  you  have  your  seed  drill 
adjusted  just  right — unless  you  have  used  it  frequently  enough 
before  to  be  familiar  with  its  operations — test  it  out  on  the  smooth 
floor.  Be  sure  of  just  exactly  what  you  want  to  plant  that  day 
and  how  much  of  each  thing  before  you  begin,  so  that  your 
work  may  be  systematically  laid  out.  The  order  of  planting  that 
is  suggested  herewith  will  give  you  an  idea  of  just  how  to  proceed 
in  case  the  work  is 
new  to  you. 

In  using  the  seed 
drill,  here  are  a  few 
things  that  you 
should  see  to — that 
the  opening  plow  is 
set  at  just  the  right 
d  e  p  t  h,  an  d  kept 
tight.  Be  sure  that 
it  is  also  free  of 
weeds  and  rubbish — 
a  small  piece  of  sod 
or  manure  dragging 
along  may  catch  the 
seed  as  it  falls,  so 
that  it  will  all  be 


VEGETABLES  TO  PLANT  THIS  MONTH 

In  a  Medium-sized  Garden.  Four  Plantings. 


First  Planting. — Cabbage,  early;  lettuce  plants;  onion  sets;  peas,  smooth; 
radish;  spinach;  Swiss  chard. 

Second  Planting. — Beets,  plants;  beets,  early  seed;  carrots,  early;  cauli¬ 
flower;  leek,  in  seed  border;  onion,  seed;  radish;  turnip. 

Third  Planting. — Cabbage,  summer;  cabbage,  in  seed  border,  for  fall;  let¬ 
tuce,  seed;  parsnip;  peas,  wrinkled,  two  varieties;  potatoes,  early;  salsify. 

Fourth  Planting. — Beets,  summer;  carrots,  summer;  kohl-rabi;  lettuce,  cos; 
onion,  seedlings,  Spanish  varieties;  peas,  late;  radish. 


For  the  home  vegetable  garden  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  cabbage  better  than  the  Savoy 
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d  r  o  p  p  e  d  i  n  one 
place.  Be  sure  that 
the  seed  is  dropping 
regularly,  and  clear 
to  the  ground.  A 
lump  of  moist  dirt 
at  the  end  of  the 
seed  spout  may  clog 
it  up.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  plant  when 


1  SKELETON  PLAN  FOR  THIS  MONTH'S  j§ 
PLANTING 


Cabbage  .  2y>  ft.  > 

Cauliflower  .  2^2  ft.  I  Plants  to  be  followed  by 

Beets  . 15  in.  [  succession  crops 

Lettuce . loin.  J 


Lettuce  . 15 

Beets  . 15 

Carrots  . 15 

Turnips . 15 

Kohlrabi  . 15 

Spinach . 15 


Seeds  to  be  followed  by 
in.  j  other  crops 

J 


Swiss  chard . 18  in.  '| 

Onion  sets . 12  in.  [_Seeds,  crops  remaining 

Onions . 12  in.  f  until  fall 

Parsnip  . 18  in.  J 


g  Salsify  . IS  in. 

|P  Peas,  dwarf . 18  in. 

§  Peas,  tall .  4  ft. 

M  Potatoes,  early .  2/  ft. 


l_Seed  may  be  followed  by 
late  fall  crop 


Preparing  the  seed-bed  is  one  of  those  operations  that 
must  be  done  right;  the  work  is  simple  enough — rake 
a  piece  of  ground  smooth  and  plant 


tile 


soil  is  wet  and  sticky ;  very  fine 
seed,  such  as  lettuce  or  celery,  may  be 
picked  up  by  the  roller.  Be  careful  to 
keep  the  front  or  drive  wheel  accurately  on  the  mark  at  all  times, 
even  when  you  are  looking  to  see  how  the  seed  is  dropping. 

Planting  by  hand  does  not  require  much  attention  from  the 
gardener  who  owns  a  seed  drill.  But  flower  seeds,  seeds  sown 
in  a  short  row  for  the  seed  border  and  such  large  things  as  peas 
and  beans,  especially  lima  beans,  and  tbe  various  vine  crops,  usual¬ 
ly  are  put  in  by  hand. 

Small  seeds  can  be  sown  from  the  packet,  tearing  off  one  corner. 
In  sowing  others,  they  can  be  carried  in  a  small  tin  pail  or  dish. 
Take  up  only  a  small  amount  of  seed  at  a  time,  and  “feed”  it  out 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  along  the  row  or  drill.  After 
sowing,  press  the  seed  sown  lightly  but  firmly  into  tbe  soil,  with 
a  short  piece  of  board  or  the  back  of  a  narrow  hoe  or  the  ball  of 
the  foot.  This  fills  up  the  undesirable  air  spaces  and  packs  tbe 
soil  closely  up  against  the  seeds  so  that  the  latter  are  readily  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture.  After  covering  the  seeds  with  the  hoe  or 
wheel-hoe,  tamp  the  soil  along  the  top  of  it  firmly,  so  a,s  to  restore 
the  capillary  action  and  to  mark  the  row  plainly.  Make  it  a  rule 
as  each  thing  is  planted,  and  before  you  put  out  anything  else,  to 
mark  and  put  in  its  place  a  tag  or  a  label — 8"  garden  labels  can 
be  bought  for  forty  or  fifty  cents  a  hundred. 

Transplanting. — Next  to  seed  sowing,  the  most  important  of 
early  garden  tasks  is  setting  out  the  plants.  Transplanting  may 
seem  to  the  beginner  a  very  simple  job,  but  most  beginners,  and 
frequently  even  experienced  gardeners,  fail  to  do  it  properly. 
A  hat  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  thorough  preparation  of  the 


Usine  the  above  plan — which  shows  but  one  rotb 
each  of  the  various  early-planted  vegetables — as  a 
guide,  make  up  your  own  planting  plan,  showing  the 
number  of  rows  of  each  thing,  and  the  varieties  that 
you  want.  (Onion  sets  and  spinach  are  placed  on 
either  side  the  Swiss  chard  row,  to  leave  plenty  of 
room  to  cultivate  and  gather  it  after  they  are  har¬ 
vested.  Radishes  may  be  interplanted,  or  sown  in 
the  “seed-bed.  ”) 


After  sowing,  press  the  seed  down  into  the  drill  with  the  edge  of  a  board  or  the 
back  of  a  narrow  hoe 


soil  in  connection  with  seed  sowing  applies  equally  well  to  the  set¬ 
ting  out  of  plants.  While  plants  can  be  set  out  on  a  lumpy,  ill- 
prepared  surface,  to  get  tbe  best  results,  just  as  much  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  preliminary  work  as  though  it  were  expected  to 
sow  tbe  smallest  seed.  The  soil  must  be  fine  in  order  to  be 
packed  around  tbe  minute  root  hairs,  which  form  again  after  the 
plant  has  been  set  out.  And  the  soil  must  be  fine  on  top  to  form 
a  dust  mulch,  a  condition  in  which  it  cannot  be  easily  put  after  the 
plants  are  set  out. 

The  plant  to  be  set  out  will  have  been  grown  in  flats,  in  pots,  or 

directly  in  the  soil  in  hotbed  or  cold- 
frame.  In  any  case,  they  should  be 
given  a  thorough  watering  at  least 
some  hours  previous  to  the  time 
they  are  set  out.  Tbe  flats,  of 
course,  can  be  loaded  directly  onto 
the  wheelbarrow  and  taken  out  to 
the  garden.  The  pots  are  not  so 
easy  to  carry,  and  if  there  are  any 
number  of  them,  or  if  they  have  to 
be  taken  any  distance,  a  good 
method  is  to  knock  the  plants  out 
of  the  pots  and  to  pack  them  care¬ 
fully  into  an  empty  flat.  Wrap 
each  ball  of  roots  in  newspaper. 
The  plants  should  be  sheltered  as 
much  as  possible  from  wind  and 
sun.  For  this  reason  a  cloudy,  quiet 
day  is  preferable,  but  in  the  home 
garden,  where  the  number  of  plants 
to  be  set  out  is  usually  small,  it  can 
be  done  late  on  any  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  In  taking  plants  from  the 
flat  or  frame,  it  is  best  to  cut  them 
out  with  an  old  knife,  as  a  much 
better  ball  of  earth  and  roots  can  be 
had  in  this  way.  The  rows  should 
be  marked  out  before  any  plants 


are  taken  out.  It 
is  better  to  have 
two  to  do  the 
work  if  possible 
- — one  to  drop  the 
plants  and  one  to 
set  them,  so  that 
they  may  be  got 
into  the  ground 
as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  being  re¬ 
moved.  There  are 
variou  s  small, 
hand  tools  which 
( Cont .  on  p.  296) 


The  hall  is  the  first  part  of  the  interior  seen  by  the  stranger  and  gives  the  impression  of  the  spirit  of  the  household  and  the  personality  of  its  occupants.  It  should  be 

a  place  to  pass  through  conveniently  and  ought  to  be  pleasant  enough  to  invite  one  to  linger  on  the  way 


The  Inviting  Hall 

ITS  P'UfelSE  »‘AND  'P'eR'SGNALITY — THE  THREE  TYPES  OF  HALLS — THEIR  ARCHITECT¬ 
URAL.',  AND  DECORATIVE^  TREATMENT— MAKING  THE  UPSTAIRS  HALL  ATTRACTIVE 

c  ‘ 0  •  «\  Abbot  M  c  C  l«u  re  and  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlei.n 


TLIE  hall  ‘  should  kiiw&yL  1>e  \ 1 
inviting.  It  .is  the”  filjkt 
part  of  the  interior  seen  by  ‘the 
stranger  and  gives  the  first  im¬ 
pression  of  the  spirit  of  the 
household  and  the  personality 
of  its  occupants.  Its  function 
is  to  afford  ingress  and  egress, 
privacy  to  the  rooms  from 
those  entering,  and  protection 
from  draughts.  It  is  a  place  to 
pass  through  conveniently,  and 
ought  to  be  pleasant  enough  to 
invite  one  to  linger  on  the  way. 
Needless  to  say,  it  should  have 
an  aspect  of  breadth  and  space 
and  give  no  suggestion  of  stuffi¬ 
ness. 


There  are  three 


general 


In  the  long,  narrow  hall  the  less  furniture  the  better.  A  table  and  one  or  two 
chairs  are  quite  enough 


types  of  halls,  and  upon  the 
type  depends  the  method  of 
architectural  a  n  d  decorative 
treatment.  The  hall  of  the 
first  type  is  a  commodious  pas¬ 
sage  and  a  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  rooms.  It  is  of  con¬ 
venient  dimensions,  of  agree¬ 
able  aspect,  and  lends  itself 
readily  to  numerous  phases  of 
treatment.  It  is  the  sort  of 
hall  we  find  in  so  many  of  the 
broad,  old  Georgian  houses,  al¬ 
most  as  wide  as  a  room,  and 
oftentimes  running  the  full 
depth  of  the  house,  with  a  gar¬ 
den  doorway  at  the  opposite 
end  from  the  front  door.  The 
stairs  may  form  a  conspicuous 
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feature  in  the  rear  part  of  the  hall  or  they  may  be  in  a  small  offset 
or  room,  so  that  the  hall  is,  in  effect,  a  long  and  narrow  room. 
This  spacious  type  of  hall,  usually  with  the  stairs  visible,  has 
always  been  in  favor  since  the  Colonial  period,  and  is  still  popular. 

The  hall  of  the  second  type  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  living-room 
into  which  the  house  door 
opens  directly,  and  is  to  be  dealt 
with,  for  the  most  part,  as  a 
room.  This  type  is  especially 
suited  to  small  and  informal 
country  houses  or  bungalows. 

A  generous  fireplace  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  a  conspicuous 
feature. 

The  hall  of  the  third  type  is 
merely  an  abbreviated  and  in¬ 
significant  entry,  or,  if  it  is 
longer,  a  narrow  rat-hole-like 
passageway  of  thoroughly  un¬ 
prepossessing  character  and  not 
inviting  as  a  problem  to  the 
professional  or  amateur  deco¬ 
rator. 

The  hall  of  the  first  type  is 
usually  of  such  sensible  and 
comfortable  proportions  and  is 
so  easily  furnished  that  we 
need  scarcely  consider  it  from 
the  architectural  point  of  view 
with  the  object  of  alteration.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
hall  of  the  second  type,  but  the  hall  of  the  third  type  presents 
serious  difficulties  that  only  heroic  treatment  can  overcome  satis¬ 
factorily.  Such  halls  lack  light  and  are  ill-proportioned.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  eliminate  such  a  hall  by  throwing  it  into 
an  adjoining  room,  leaving  merely  such  supports  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  the  floor  joists  above.  No  serious  objection  can 
be  made  to  this  alteration  on  the  score  of  either  privacy 
or  protection  from 
draughts.  Privacy  can 
be  attained  by  the  use 
of  screens  or  by  a 
draw  curtain  attached 
to  rings  sliding  along 
a  pole.  When  not 
needed  the  screen  can 
be  removed  or  the 
curtain  drawn  back, 
and  then  the  hall  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the 
room. 

The  stair  is  the 
next  feature  to  claim 
attention.  Allusion 
has  been  made  to 
halls,  in  some  of  the 
old  houses,  where  the 
stair  is  placed  in  an 
offset  and  does  not 
figure  in  the  central 
hall.  Sometimes  this 
offset  is  closed  by  a 
door  and  partition,  an 
arrangement  doubt¬ 
less  adopted  to  keep 
what  heat  there  was 
downstairs  in  winter 


time  from  ascending  to  the  floors  above.  It  is  far  more  usual, 
however,  to  have  the  stairs  visible  and  constituting  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  hall.  Fortunately,  when  the  stair  is  awkwardly 
built,  it  is  usually  susceptible  of  readjustment  and  improvement, 
and  may  oftentimes  be  made  a  distinctly  decorative  element,  espe- 

pecially  when  the  newel  posts 
and  banisters  are  of  interesting 
workmanship. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  have 
a  stair  broken  into  several 
flights,  and  this  arrangement  is 
preferable  because  such  a  stair¬ 
case  is  more  comfortable  to 
ascend  and  descend  than  one  of 
an  unbroken  flight,  and,  more¬ 
over,  is  readily  amenable  to 
agreeable  decorative  treatment. 

Whether  in  making  altera¬ 
tions  or  building  anew,  it  is 
most  important  that  the  stair¬ 
case  should  be  of  generous 
breadth  and  of  proportions  to 
accord  with  the  dignity  of  the 
rest  of  the  house.  More  im¬ 
portant  still,  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  the  measurement 
of  the  treads  and  risers  should 
be  such  that  ascent  is  easy  and 
made  without  conscious  effort. 
Tt  will  be  found  that  treads  12"  broad  with  risers  6%."  high  will 
make  a  delightfully  comfortable  stair,  or  the  treads  might  be 
i2l/2"  broad  and  the  risers  6"  high.  Whatever  measurement  is 
decided  upon,  it  is  useful,  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  to  remember  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  breadth  of  the  treads  and  the  height  of  the 
risers  ought  to  be  multiples  of  75. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  farmhouses  a  boxed-in  or  closed 
stairway  that  is  depressing  in  appearance  and  a  menace  to 

safety  by  its  steep 
pitch.  To  solve  this 
problem  knock  out  a 
partition  at  one  side 
of  the  stairs,  leaving 
posts  at  necessary  in¬ 
tervals  to  support  the 
joist  of  the  floor 
above,  and  changing 
the  pitch  of  the  stairs 
by  bringing  the  m 
down  into  the  room 
with  a  turn,  thus 
making  two  or  three 
flights  where  there 
was  but  one  before. 
At  the  same  time  the 
room  will  appear 
larger.  When  it  is  not 
possible  to  change  the 
pitch  of  the  stairs  and 
incorporate  them  in  a 
room,  some  improve¬ 
ment,  at  least,  may  be 
effected  by  knocking 
out  a  part  of  the  par¬ 
tition  and  filling  this 
space  w  i  t  h  turned 
balusters  or  spindles. 


The  paneled  hall,  even  if  commodious,  needs  bul  little  furniture.  A  fireplace  is 
always  an  attractive  addition.  There  should  be  plenty  of  light  in  such  a  hall 


Second  floor  halls  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  such  pieces  of  furniture  as  highboys  or 
chests  of  drawers  that  can  serve  both  decorative  and  useful  purposes 
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Passing  from  the  physi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  treatment 
of  halls,  we  come  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  several 
ways  in  which  floor,  walls 
and  ceilings  may  be  dealt 
with.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  carpet  the  hall  over  its 
whole  surface.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  either  rugs 
or  runners  that  can  be 
easily  taken  up  and 
cleaned,  for  there  will 
necessarily  be  more  or  less 
dirt  brought  in  from  out¬ 
doors.  When  the  hall  is 
not  of  the  second  or  living- 
room  type,  the  flooring  may 
often  appropriately  be 
made  of  tile,  concrete,  or 
even  stone.  We  have  be¬ 
come  so  accustomed  to 
using  the  wooden  floors 
that  we  go  on  laying  them 
from  force  of  habit.  The 
objection  will  be  made,  of 
course,  that  tile,  concrete 
or  stone  flooring  is  cold, 
but  it  may  be  answered 
that  halls  not  combined 
with  living-rooms  are  not 
intended  to  sit  in,  and 
therefore  their  coldness  is 
not  a  serious  drawback.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  subjected 
to  more  or  less  hard  wear,  especially  from  water  and  mud 
brought  in  by  wet  umbrellas  or  miry  boots,  and  a  floor  of  one  of 
the  last-named  materials  is  readily  cleaned  and  does  not  show 
the  marks  of  wear.  Flooring 
of  this  sort  has  been  used  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
a  number  of  recently-built 
houses,  and  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  employ  it  in  coun¬ 
try  houses  in  England.  It  is 
particularly  suited  for  the  long 
galleries,  which  are  long  halls, 
and  have  become  a  somewhat 
popular  feature  in  recent 
American  country  houses.  The 
most  satisfactory  and  sanitary 
flooring  of  this  type  is  made  of 
large,  red  quarry  tiles,  but  tiles 
of  other  descriptions  may  also 
be  used,  as  well  as  brick,  con¬ 
crete  or  stone.  A  flooring, 
tiles  of  irregular  surface  with 
wide  concrete  joints  between, 
or  random-laid  stones,  are  open 
to  the  objection  of  incon¬ 
venience  and  dust  catching. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  for 
hall  walls  is  that  they  should  be 
of  sufficiently  neutral  character 
not  to  clash  or  make  violent 
and  unpleasant  contrasts  with 
the  schemes  of  the  rooms  open¬ 


ing  therefrom.  In  the  next 
place  they  should  be  light 
enough  in  tone  to  lighten 
the  darkness  of  a  dark  hall 
and  to  brighten  an  area 
that,  in  any  house,  is  rare¬ 
ly  as  well  lighted  as  the 
rooms.  The  walls  may 
suitably  be  paneled, painted, 
if  the  plaster  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  good,  papered  with  plain 
and  unobtrusive  paper  or 
left  with  the  plaster  sand- 
finished  rough,  which  may 
either  be  tinted  or  left  its 
natural  hue. 

Whether  painted,  pa¬ 
pered,  paneled  or  sand- 
finished,  color  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  first.  Colonial  yel¬ 
low,  tan,  fawn,  light  gray, 
light  cofifee  color,  or  gray 
with  an  element  of  yellow 
in  it,  may  be  recommended. 
If  there  is  enough  warm 
light  in  the  hall,  even 
though  narrow,  other  col¬ 
ors,  such  as  sage  green  or 
old  blue,  might  be  used,  blit 
the  first-mentioned  hues 
will  generally  be  found  pre¬ 
ferable.  The  woodwork  in 
most  cases  should  be  white. 
With  gray  walls,  however,  gray  woodwork  is  often  desirable  and 
pleasing  in  effect.  Only  in  commodious  balls  where  there  is  a 
good  light  will  wood  in  natural  finish  be  advisable  or  appear  to 
the  same  advantage  that  the  lighter  woods  display. 

For  paneling  that  is  to  be 
painted — while  some  hard  wood 
is  desirable  —  well-seasoned 
poplar,  pine  or  cypress  may  be 
satisfactorily  employed.  Plas¬ 
ter  walls  should  not  be  painted 
unless  the  surface  of  the  plas¬ 
ter  is  entirely  free  from  crocks 
and  hair  lines,  otherwise  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  paint  will  soon 
be  spoiled  by  its  bad  backing. 
Paint  may  be  either  left  dull  or 
finished  with  a  gloss.  In  a  case 
of  bad  plaster,  the  walls  may 
be  covered  with  canvas  or  bur¬ 
lap,  tigbtlv  glued  on  and  then 
painted.  Plain  felt  papers  of 
desirable  color  are  easy  to  ob¬ 
tain.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
some  excellent  paper  is  to  be 
bad  resembling  cut  Caen  stone. 
If  a  glazed  surface  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  some  excellent  patterns 
are  to  be  found  in  bright-lined, 
glazed  paper  of  old-fashioned 
pattern.  Sand  finish,  though 
slightly  more  troublesome  to 
apply  than  the  ordinary  white 
( Continued  on  page  312) 


Although  in  this  instance  the  stairs  were  built  open,  it  suggests  a  possible  treatment  for  stairs 
that  have  been  boxed  in,  a  change  worth  considering  in  remodeling  an  old  house 


Tiles  for  flooring  in  a  hall  that  also  serves  as  living-room  are  a  distinctly  decorative 
asset.  Rugs  will  dispell  the  chill  in  winter 


IN  the  development  of  the 
small  lot  it  is  best  to  cen¬ 
ter  all  the  attention  upon  one 
important  feature.  This  fea¬ 
ture  should  be  in  full  sight  of 
the  house  and  have  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  to  it.  It  should 
have  individuality  enough  to 
perpetuate  genuine  pleasure  in 
it.  It  should  have  elasticity 
enough  to  offer  a  chance  for 
the  expression  of  changing 
and  growing  interests.  It 
should  have  a  distinct  origi¬ 
nality  which  will  grow  in  the 
hands  of  the  ingenious  de¬ 
signer  directly  out  of  some 
character  peculiar  to  the  site 
itself.  These  principles  under¬ 
lie  the  development  of  this 
property. 

The  unobtrusive,  low  shrub¬ 
bery,  still  rather  unconvinc¬ 
ing  in  its  newness,  which  is 
planted  along  the  front  of 
the  house,  conforms  with  the 
quiet  character  of  the  nar¬ 
row  Plymouth  street  over¬ 
shadowed  by  old  elm  trees. 
The  front  of  the  house  is  sim¬ 
ply  good  to  look  upon.  There 
is  nothing  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  or  striking  originality. 
This  is  left  entirely  to  the 
development  of  the  ground 
in  back  of  the  house.  There 
the  attention  is  focused 
upon  the  garden. 

In  the  beginning  it  was 
only  a  deep,  uninviting  hol¬ 
low.  Now  it  is  an  oval 
flower  garden.  In  May, 
I9I3-  it  was  an  unsightly 
dump,  an  ugly  hole  in  the 
ground.  On  the  20th  of 
August  of  the  same  year 
there  was  a  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  garden  with  abun¬ 
dant  bloom  and  color.  By 
July  of  the  next  year 
astonishing  growth  h  a  d 
sprung  up.  Later  pictures 


will  show  still  heavier  growth, 
but  these  early  pictures  shown 
here  convince  one  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  plan  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  on  skillfully 
and  rapidly  without  unneces¬ 
sary  readjustments  of  hap¬ 
hazard  and  disjointed  ideas. 
The  ordering  of  large-sized 
plants,  the  planting  of  heavy 
clumps  for  later  thinning  and 
the  use  of  annuals  for  filling 
in  bare  spots  gave  in  a  few 
months  a  full-grown  effect  to 
the  garden. 

Its  oval  shape  and  sym¬ 
metrical  treatment  fit  natu¬ 
rally  into  its  sunken  position. 
Its  full  expanse  is  seen  in  a 
semi-bird’s-eye  view  from  the 
house.  The  path  on  the 
shorter  axis  of  the  oval,  cen¬ 
tering  on  the  central  doorway 
and  terminating  at  the  gen¬ 
erous  seat  under  the  trees, 
binds  house  and  garden  toj 
gether.  A  path  cuts  through 
the  oval  on  the  longer  axis. 
These  two  paths  dividing  the 
oval  into  four  equal  parts 
meet  at  the  center  in  a  circle. 

The  main  lines  of  the  de¬ 
sign  have  a  simplicity  of 
which  one  cannot  tire. 
They  have  a  strength  which 
holds  together  all  the  minor 
elements.  For  convenience 
in  caring  for  the  flowers  in 
the  very  wide  borders  a 
stepping  -  stone  path  de¬ 
scribes  an  inner  oval.  In 
summer  it  is  almost  lost  in 
the  thickness  of  the  foliage, 
but  in  spring  it  strikes  a 
minor  chord  in  the  compo¬ 
sition. 

The  flowers  are  arranged 
to  carry  out  and  emphasize 
the  design.  The  four  parts 
of  the  oval  are  so  planted 
that  at  first  glance  they  ap¬ 
pear  symmetrically  correct. 


A  glimpse  into  the  informal  garden  shows  a  bright  tangle  of  color  in  old-fashioned 
plants  and  favorite  flowers  of  odd  tints  and  curious  shapes 

THE  FORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  GARDENS  OF  A 
PLYMOUTH  PROPERTY— ELIZABETH  LEONARD 
STRANG,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

Elsa  Rehmann 


In  May,  1913,  this  was  an  ugly  hole;  four  months  later  by  an  almost  magic  transition  had  it 
been  made  a  carefully  designed,  well  ordered,  formal  garden 
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The  long  path  of  the  formal  garden  in  phlox  time,  showing  the  relation  between  the  two  gardens  and  the 

transition  from  one  to  the  other 


In  early  spring  this  effect  is  gained  by  the  careful  distribution  of 
early  flowers.  Daffodils  skirt  the  outer  edge  of  the  oval,  scillas 
and  snowdrops,  primulas  and  fritillarias  are  planted  between  the 
stepping  stones,  early  pink  and  rose  tulips  and  Mertensias  circum¬ 
scribe  the  circle  with  lavender  Darwin  tulips  describing  a  wider 
circle  around  them. 

A  little  later  in  the  season  the  effect  of  symmetry  is  continued 
by  dividing  equally  between  the  four  parts  masses  of  iris  and 


The  house  is  in  keeping  with  the  quiet  character  of  a  New  England  street,  overshadowed  by  old  trees. 

the  vine  covered  panels  of  the  wall 


peonies,  phlox  and  Japanese  anemones, 
asters  and  chrysanthemums.  Planted  in 
strong  masses  they  give  body  to  the  bor¬ 
ders.  The  monotony  of  absolute  conformity 
is  avoided,  however,  by  subtle  gradations 
of  color  made  possible  through  the  abun¬ 
dant  use  of  many  named  varieties  of  each 
kind  of  plant.  No  exact  symmetry  is  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  placing  of  the  many 
flowers,  which,  used  in  small  quantities, 
fit  in  the  borders  to  lighten  the  strong 
mass  effect. 

Without  spoiling  the  apparent  balance 
of  the  whole,  an  attempt  is  made,  at  least 
during  part  of  the  flowering  season,  to 
gain  an  effect  of  greater  height  in  the 
farther  segments  than  in  the  parts  nearer 
the  house.  This  is  done  to  grade  the 
flower  planting  harmoniously  into  the 
high,  sheltering  background  of  old  trees. 
For  this  purpose,  heavier  masses  of  taller 
and  darker  larkspurs  are  used  in  the 
farther  parts  of  the  garden  than  in  the 
nearer  ones.  On  either  side  of  the  short 
path,  but  only  in  the  farther  segments, 
Bossonia  cordata,  with  plume-like  termi¬ 
nal  panicles  of  white  flowers  raised  high 
above  the  heavy  foliage  of  handsome, 
large-lobed,  heart-shaped  leaves,  give  a 
strikingly  picturesque  accent  in  height. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  short  path,  a  balanced  arrangement 
of  flowers  is  quite  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  borders  on  either  side. 
Throughout  its  length  English  daisies  and  early  tulips  make  a  con¬ 
tinuous  border  in  early  spring,  to  be  followed  by  forget-me-nots. 
In  back  of  them  is  a  row  of  salmon-pink  sweet  William  ( Dian - 
thus  barbatus  var.  Newport  pink),  whose  June  flowers  are  re¬ 
placed  by  the  later  bloom  of  heliotrope  and  pink  stocks.  The 
white  and  pink  peonies  in  back  of  the 
sweet  William  in  the  nearer  borders  are 
replaced  by  the  yellowish  blush  Pcconici 
Canari  farther  away. 

Where  the  circle  breaks  the  path  in  two, 
groups  of  purple  Japanese  iris  make  an 
emphatic  end  to  the  borders ;  pyramidal 
foxgloves  make  tall  June  accents  at  the 
beginning  of  the  path,  and  day  lilies 
( Hemerocallis  Hava  and  H .  thunbergii,  in- 
terplanted)  terminate  the  other  end. 

A  balanced  effect  is  also  felt  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  flowers  on  either  side  of 
the  longer  path.  Bordered  by  alyssum 
saxatile  and  Arabis,  Adonis  and  white 
wild  geranium,  Carpathian  harebells,  sta- 
tice  and  sedum,  the  edge  is  kept  in  con¬ 
tinuous  bloom.  The  varying  greens  and 
gray  greens  of  the  foliage  add  a  special 
interest  to  these  compact,  matlike  ground 
covers.  In  back  of  this  edging  of  dwarf 
flowers  the  irises,  Queen  of  May,  pallida 
and  Purple  King  range  from  soft  lilac 
pink,  through  blue  to  deep  purple. 

At  the  circle  the  symmetry  is  most 
strictly  carried  out.  This  is  done  to  focus 
all  the  attention  upon  this  central  point 
Note  and  bind  together  the  many  motives  of 
the  flower  design. 
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The  back  of  the  house  is  so  arranged  that  the  descent  into  the  formal  garden  is  gradual  and  gradually  formal.  The  lattice  screened  laundry  yard,  which  will  event¬ 
ually  be  covered  with  vines  and  hidden  by  arborvitae,  is  an  excellent  development 


Four  terra-cotta  pots  with  salmon-pink  geraniums  are  placed 
in  the  circle.  The  planting  in  the  borders  is  arranged  in  a  series 
of  inscribed  circles.  In  the  first  tier  the  early-blooming  Merten- 
sias  make  a  complete  circle  with  blue  flowers  that  fade  into  pink. 

Ihese  are  replaced  later  on  by  deep-purple  pansies  var.  Emperor 
William.  During  July  this  tier  is  made  effective  by  eight  Oeno¬ 
thera  Missouriensis  placed  at  the  points  where  the  paths  converge 
into  the  circle.  The  large,  bright  yellow  flowers  make  a  bril¬ 
liant  color  note  especially  striking  in  front  of  the  deep  purple  of 
Japanese  iris  in  an  outer  circle.  In  the  second  tier  I ris  Purple 
King  continues  the  color  effect  of  the  purple  pansies.  In  the 
third  tier  are  peonies  in  a  deep  pink  and  rose  circle.  Each  peony 
is  encircled  by  a  dozen  pink  tulips,  whose  early  flowers  have  dis¬ 
appeared  by  the  time  the  peony  has  opened  its  abundant  foliage. 
In  the  fourth  tier  are  the  purple  Japanese  iris.  With  them  the 
circular  treatment  fades  into  the  masses  of  phlox,  which  help  to 
develop  the  oval  outlines  of  the  garden. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  color  in  this  garden.  Not 
a  single  jarring  color  note  can  be  found  in  it.  Only  the  clearest 
of  yellows,  the  softest  of  pinks  and  rose,  the  quietest  of  lavender, 
blues  and  purples  and  harmonizing  whites  are  used  in  this  elusive 


pattern  of  color,  and  the  result  is  satisfactory  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  formally  arranged  garden  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  is  most  carefully  developed.  Early  tulips  and 
daffodils ;  Darwin  tulips  and  irises,  peonies,  foxgloves  and  sweet 
Williams,  larkspurs  and  phloxes,  Japanese  anemones  and  asters, 
and  chrysanthemum  give  continuous  bloom.  Coming  into  flower 
one  after  another  with  varying  lengths  to  their  periods  of  bloom 
they  present  a  closely  interwoven  succession.  Used  in  big  masses, 
they  form  the  major  succession  of  bloom. 

Complementing  it  is  a  minor  succession.  Bright-yellow  Alys- 
sum  saxatile,  pure  white  Arabis,  blue  Mertensia,  pink  bleeding- 
heart,  yellow  Trollius  make  a  spring  medley  of  bright  color. 
Columbine  and  yellow  day  lilies  accompany  the  bloom  of  German 
iris ;  dictamnum  and  campanulas  that  of  peonies.  Purple  Viola 
cornuta,  creamy-white  and  pink  spiraea,  lavender  Galium,  snow- 
white  Achillea.  “The  PearD  and  filmy  Gypsophila,  the  baby’s 
breath,  accompany  the  flowering  of  the  larkspurs.  Yellow  An- 
themis,  lavender  Sedum  spectabilis,  blue  statice,  and  purple  ve¬ 
ronicas  are  in  flower,  while  the  phlox  is  blooming'.  Pink  snap¬ 
dragons  complement  the  delicacy  of  Japanese  anemones,  salmon- 
( Continued  on  page  27 9) 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THICK  SOWING— CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT 
SEED  FOR  THE  LOCATION— FERTILIZERS— THE  INSIST¬ 
ENT  WEEDS— LAWN-MOWERS  AND  THEIR  SELECTION 


There  is  no  escaping  weeds  and  the  knife  is  the  only  weapon  that  wages  an 
effective  warfare  on  them 


some  famous  parks;  and  1  have  actually  seen  a  golf  green  turfed 
with  turf  only  six  months  old.  The  seed  was  sown  late  in  October 
and  the  turf  was  cut  and  laid  in  the  following  April.  This  was 
in  England. 


T  TN1IL  a  few  years  back  it  was  recognized  bv  all  that  a  new 
lawn  or  green  could  not  be  made,  if  sown  with  grass  seed, 
in  less  than  three  years,  and  this  belief  is  still  rigidly  aclbered  to 
by  many.  But,  why  did  it  take  at  least  three  years  to  make  a 
lawn  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  grass  seed  was  sown  so 
thinly  (from  three  to  four  bushels  per  acre)  that  each  plant  had 
to  grow  to  its  full  size  before  the  ground  was  covered.  This  slow 
process  suited  its  time,  but  now  the  strenuous  life  demands  quicker 
results.  By  a  series  of  experiments,  not  only  have  several  new 
or  improved  varieties  of  grasses  been  found,  which  tiller  out  over 
the  ground  instead  of  growing  in  tufts,  as  the  older  varieties  did, 
but  by  judiciously  increasing  the  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre, 
according  to  the  fineness  of  the  mixture,  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
and  the  time  in  which  the  turf  is  required  for  play,  a  lawn  or 
green  can  be,  and  lias  been,  made  with  a  close,  uniform  and  even 
turf,  fit  for  play  in  from  about  nine  to  twelve  months  from  the 
time  the  seed  was  sown.  I  have  seen  lawns,  greens,  and  entire 
golf  courses  grown  in  eight  months,  and  not  only  was  the  turf 
strong  enough  for  regular  play,  but  it  had  the  appearance  and 
bottom  of  a  good,  old  turf,  such  as  is  found  at  the  seaside  and  in 


The  method  which  should  be  employed  for  procuring  a  turf  in 
the  shortest  possible  period  of  time  is  as  follows  :  A  good  time  to 
commence  the  operation  of  making  a  new  lawn  is  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  break-up  of  the  hot  summer  weather,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  sowing,  if  possible,  at  the  end  of  August,  or  during 
the  early  days  of  September.  The  soil  is  warm  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  and  an  abundance  of  rain  and  dew  may  be  expected, 
which  is  very  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the  young  grass  before 
the  real  cold  weather  sets  in.  As  weeds  are  far  more  in  evidence 
in  the  spring  than  they  are  in  the  autumn,  it  follows  that  the  long 
start  given  to  autumn-sown  grass  should  make  it  better  able  to 
withstand  the  onslaughts  of  any  weeds  that  may  be  lying  dormant 
in  the  soil  when  they  appear  in  the  spring.  For  spring  growing, 
prepare  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  and  sow  the 
seed  as  soon  as  weather  permits. 

It  is  good  policy  to  allow  as  much  time  as  possible  to  prepare 
the  ground.  A  month  or  six  weeks  is  not  too  much,  as  the  sur¬ 
face  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  find  its  own  level,  which  can  be  more 
easilv  corrected  before  than  after  the  seed  is  sown.  Work  that  is 
done  in  a  hurry  is  generally  badly  done,  as  it  gives  no  chance  for 
the  surface  to  consolidate,  which  is  so  essential  for  the  welfare 
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of  the  young  [grass  plants  or  for  quick-growing  weeds  to  show 
themselves  and  be  destroyed  before  the  grass  seeds  are  sown.  A 
lawn  made  and  sown  at  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of 
September  should  be  fit  for  play  by  tbe  middle  of  the  following 
summer;  if  sown  in  the  spring  it  should  be  fit  for  play  before  tbe 
end  of  the  summer.  The  making  of  a  new  lawn  can  be  roughly 
divided  into  five  operations,  viz. :  digging,  manuring,  preparing  the 
seed-bed,  seeding,  and  after  treatment. 

Dig  to  the  depth  of 
a  spade,  turn  the  soil 
well  over,  break  up 
the  large  clods,  pick 
out  all  large  stones, 
weeds,  roots,  etc. 

Grass  being  a  shal¬ 
low  -  rooted  plant, 
makes  it  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  work  the 
soil  to  a  greater  depth, 
unless  the  old  turf  is 
to  be  buried ;  then 
the  surface  should  be 
turned  under  to  a 
depth  of  two  spits. 

Work  into  the  soil  a 
generous  quantity  of 
manure.  This  is  the 
most  important  op¬ 
eration  in  the  making 
of  a  new  lawn  or 
green,  and  I  cannot 
too  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  be  given 
very  careful  atten¬ 
tion,  because,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  the  soil 
may  be,  the  results 
will  be  both  better 
and  quicker  if  it  is 
well  manured.  The 
best  general  manures 
for  digging  in  are 
fresb  peat  moss,  sta¬ 
ble  manure,  old,  well- 
rotted  short  straw, 
and  artificials.  The 
peat  moss  and  rotted 
straw  manures  should 
be  spread  over  the 
surface  at  the  rate  of 
one  load  per  100 
square  yards,  and 
forked  or  dug  into 
the  soil  in  such  a  way 
that  the  bulk  of  it  re¬ 
mains  within  2  ins.  or 
3  ins.  of  the  surface.  The  artificials  should  be  broadcasted  over 
the  surface  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  per  square  yard  and  raked  in. 

Some  people  maintain  that  manure,  if  used,  should  be  buried 
at  least  6  ins.  deep,  while  others  hold  that  it  should  not  be  used 
at  all,  otherwise  the  grass  will  grow  coarse  and  rank.  I  have 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  the  closer  the  manure  is  to  the 
surface  the  better  and  quicker  are  the  results,  because  the  young 
grass  can  reach  it  quickly  during  the  early  period  of  its  existence, 
whereas  if  it  is  buried  deeply  it  will  take  months  for  the  roots  to 
reach  it,  and  it  often  happens,  especially  during  unfavorable  sea¬ 


The  healthy,  living  lawn  is  the  result  of  the  careful 
a  constant  clipping  and 


sons,  when  grass  grows  very  slowly,  that  it  perishes  for  want  of 
manure,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  plenty  has  been  put  in  tbe 
ground,  but  out  of  reach.  The  suggestion  that  manure  makes 
grass  grow  coarse  and  rank  is  another  fallacy.  If  a  mixture  of 
coarse  grasses  is  sown,  a  coarse  turf  will  be  produced,  but  if  a 
mixture  of  the  finest  grasses  is  sown  a  turf  of  the  finest  quality, 
will  be  formed. 

Prepare  the  surface  by  breaking  up  the  clods,  removing  large 

stones  and  all  weed 
roots  with  an  iron¬ 
toothed  rake ;  then 
roll,  rake  and  tread 
the  ground  until  the 
surface  becomes  quite 
firm,  true,  fine,  and 
w  hen  walked  on 
hardly  shows  the  im¬ 
print  of  the  foot.  It 
will  then  be  ready  to 
receive  the  seed.  Sow 
the  seed  on  the  raked 
surface  at  the  rate  of 
1  oz.  per  square  yard, 
choosing  a  calm,  dry 
day  for  the  work ; 
otherwise  much  of 
the  seed  may  be  blown 
away  and  lost ;  or, 
should  the  soil  be  wet, 
it  will  stick  to  the 
operator’s  boots,  and 
in  this  way  the  level 
may  be  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed.  Divide  up  the 
ground  into  strips 
about  3  ft.  wide  by 
means  of  pegs  and 
string,  and  divide  the 
seed  into  as  many 
equal  portions  a  s 
there  are  strips  or 
squares ;  this  will  be 
found  to  be  an  easy 
way  to  ensure  an  even 
distribution  of  the 
seed.  Sow  the  seed 
by  hand,  with  the 
back  bent,  taking  care 
to  spread  it  as  evenly 
as  possible  over  the 
surface.  The  seed 
must  now  be  covered 
to  a  depth  not  ex¬ 
seed  selection,  generous  sowing,  occasional  fertilizing,  Ceedlllg  x/\  ill.,  Otliei- 
rolling — and  years  of  growth  wise  much  of  it  will 

be  lost.  The  most 
simple  way  to  do  this  is  to  lightly  rake  the  surface  in  two  direc¬ 
tions,  taking  care  not  to  bury  tbe  seed  too  deeply.  The  ground 
should  then  be  rolled  and  cross-rolled  with  a  light  roller. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  young  grass  should  appear 
above  the  ground  in  about  five  to  ten  days  if  autumn  sown,  and 
fourteen  to  twenty-one  days  if  spring  sown,  according  to  the 
weather.  When  about  1  in.  high  it  is  greatly  benefited  by  a 
dressing  of  fertilizing  fiber,  malt  culms,  rape  dust,  or  prepared 
compost.  These  top-dressing  materials  are  gentle  in  action ;  they 
( Continued  on  page  283) 
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HOW  TO  USE  HARDY  PLANTS  INDOORS  TREATMENT  FORfSCRAGGLY  GERANIUMS — MAK¬ 
ING  THE  WINDOW-BOX  SERVE  A  DOUBLE  PURPOSE — AN  EXPERIMENT  WORTH  TRYING 


Luke  J.  Doogue 


ANY  suggestion  that  would  open  up  possibilities  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  flowers  for  the  house  during  the  early  spring 
months  should  certainly  be  in  order,  and  this  suggestion  is  to  use 
hardy  plants  in  the  house  and  outside  of  the  house  fully  flowered, 
in  the  spring  months  before  the  frost  had  gone.  For  the  inside, 
keep  them  in  the  window  in  the  sun ;  for  the  outside  put  them  in 
boxes,  the  window  boxes  that  you  use  for  the  usual  summer 
plants. 

This  is  the  plan.  It  can  be  carried  out  with  a  surprising  de¬ 
gree  of  success.  The  idea  of  using  hardy  plants  in  the  house 
seems  so  absurd  to  many  of  the  admirers  of  these  plants  that  they 
choke  with  indignation  and  reel  off  a  thousand  objections  to  such 
a  proposition.  Some  of  these  same  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  large  nurseries  of  the  country,  to  meet  an 
ever-increasing  demand,  are  growing  their 
hardy  plants  in  pots  so  that  the  making  of 
a  hardy  garden  is  not  dependent  on  time 
or  weather,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 


past.  How  often  it  has  happened  that  an  unlocked  early  spring 
with  a  burst  of  heat  has  suddenly  brought  everything  into  flower 
and  leaf  and  suddenly  terminated  all  planting  operations?  What 
tempers  and  plans  were  destroyed  by  such  a  happening !  Happily, 
this  is  over.  Surely,  such  treatment  as  potting  hardy  plants  has 
resulted  in  a  better  demand  for  them,  with  no  damage  to  their 
good  qualities. 

If  there  is  no  crime  in  potting  these  plants  for  use  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  surely  the  dispensation  could  be  stretched  to  allow  some  of 
them  to  get  inside  the  house  if  such  an  entrance  will  tend  to 
brighten  the  dull  days  of  spring. 

There  is  as  great  a  need  of  novelty  in  the  manner  of  using 
plants  as  there  is  in  handling  any  other  commodity,  and  that  ele¬ 
ment  of  novelty  is  always  possible  if  a  little  serious  consideration 
is  given  to  the  subject. 

A  bed  of  geraniums  planted  out  as  they 
usually  are  is  always  a  bed  of  geraniums, 
( Continued  on  page  281) 


This  trollius  was  dug  up  in  full  bud  and  in  a  short 
time  had  sixty  blossoms.  It  was  a  glorious  sight 


T  his  is  the  sort  of  plant  that  makes  window  decoration 
a  joke.  They  are  used  all  too  frequently 


Aquilegias  in  full  bloom  at  the  window.  If  properly 
cared  for,  these  plants  will  last  for  several  weeks 
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Spanish  Mission  style  adapted  to  the  bungalow  is  a  tempting  form  for  architects,  and  in  California  it  has  been  adapted  successfully,  as  in  this 
instance.  Every  possible  means  of  letting  the  sun  into  the  house  has  been  provided — wide  windows  and  generous  patio 


BEING  A  HOUSE  BUILT  OF  MONOLITHIC  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  FIREPROOF  AND  TIME  PROOF— 
THE  CONCRETE  INTERIOR  FINISH— DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  PATIO— A  CENTRAL  FIREPLACE  AND 
ITS  ADVANTAGES— THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  ADAPTING  THIS  STYLE  OF  BUILDING  TO  ANY  LOCALITY 

Albert  Marple 

IT  is  not  always  that  one  sees  incorporated  in  a  home  features  penditure  is  a  little  more,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  when  the 
that  are  suitable  for  either  the  country  or  the  city  dwelling,  concrete  home  is  erected  it  is  there  to  stay,  necessitating  no  con¬ 
tinual  repairing,  that  far  less  fuel  is 
necessary  in  winter  to  keep  the  rooms 
at  an  even  temperature,  and  a  great 
deal  less  ice  is  used  in  summer  for 
cooling  purposes  ;  that  there  is  no  need 
of  an  excessive  paint  bill  every  two  or 
three  years,  etc.,  it  will  be  clearly  seen 
that  in  the  long  run  a  home  made  of 
concrete  is  far  cheaper  than  is  the 
frame  dwelling. 

The  word  “monolithic"  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  “one  piece,"  so  it  will  seem 
that  this  home  is  a  one-piece  struc¬ 
ture.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is, 
although  naturally  it  will  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  entire  house  was 
placed  at  the  one  time ;  that  is,  the 
walls,  floor  and  roof  made  by  the  same 
set  or  forms.  That  would  have  been 
as  nearly  impossible  as  anything  could 
be.  This  house  was,  however,  erected 
so  that  now  that  it  is  completed  it  is 
practically  as  strong  as  one  piece  of 
concrete. 

The  initial  work  of  construction 
was  to  build  the  forms  up  to  the  floor 
level.  During  the  process  of  placing 
the  concrete  in  these  the  horizontal 
reinforcing  rods  were  installed,  and 
just  as  soon  as  there  was  sufficient 


True,  a  city  type  of  home  might  be 
built  in  the  country,  but  there  would 
be  something  about  it  that  would  give 
it  the  appearance  of  being  “placed” 
there  and  of  not  having  “grown  into 
its  surroundings."  The  same  would 
be  true  if  the  country  residence  were 
placed  in  the  city.  It  would  seem  a 
little  out  of  place.  The  home,  then, 
which  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
placed  in  either  the  city  or  the  coun¬ 
try,  would  be  of  a  somewhat  unusual 
character.  Such  a  home  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  It  is  owned  by  Ridley 
F.  Taylor,  of  Long  Beach,  California, 
and  is  located  in  a  semi-city  district 
known  as  a  suburb,  and  even  in  that 
locality  it  is  right  “at  home.” 

I  his  house  is  a  one-story  structure, 
built  along  the  lines  of  the  Spanish 
type  of  architecture.  It  contains 
fifteen  rooms,  sun  parlor  and  two 
cement  porches,  and  cost  $20,000.  It 
is  built  of  monolithic  reinforced  con¬ 
crete,  which  is,  possibly,  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  form  of  building  material 
known. 

In  many  minds  the  mistaken  idea 
that  a  concrete  home  is  an  expensive 
luxury  still  exists.  The  initial  ex- 


Two  advantages  of  such  a  plan  are  the  ease  of  access  to  the 
rooms  and  yet  the  maintenance  of  their  privacy.  Every  room 
opens  on  the  patio — through  a  French  door 
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Above  the  high  wainscot  of  the  dining-room  is  a  frieze  painted  with  scenes  of  California. 

oak,  the  floor  terra  cotta  tile,  set  in  a  brown  cement  border 


The  woodwork  is 


concrete  in  the  forms  to  hold  them  the  vertical  rods  were  placed 
in  position.  After  this  concrete  had  set,  the  floor  slab  was  poured. 
When  the  concrete  already  in  place  was  sufficiently  strong  the 
wall  forms  were  erected  and  the  concrete  and  steel  of  the  walls 
placed.  The  pouring  of  the  roof  slab  was  accomplished  just  as 
soon  as  the  walls  were  strong  enough  to  support  it  with  safety. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  different  sections  were  so  joined  as  to 
make  practically  one  solid  piece.  The  concrete  brackets  for  the 
awnings  over  the  windows  were  placed  during  the  construction 

of  the  walls,  having  been 
made  ten  or  twelve  days 
previous.  When  the 
forms  were  removed  the 
2jG -inch  slabs  beneath 
the  red  tiling  of  these 
awnings  were  set  in  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  outside  walls  of 
this  home  are  six  inches 


A  substantial  post  for  the  clothes  dryer  was 
made  of  concrete,  to  be  later  planted  with 
honeysuckle 


of  Class  A  construc¬ 
tion,  built  of  3/4 
Sharron  iron  chan¬ 
nels,  metal  lath  and 
plastered  to  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  2y/2  inches. 

It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  nothing  to 
decay  or  give  way, 
everything  b  e  i  n  g 
solid  and  substan¬ 
tial. 

The  home  is  of 
unique  arrangement,  the  rooms  being  formed  around  a  spacious, 
open-air  patio.  Fresb  air  and  sunlight  enter  two  sides  of  each 
of  the  principal  rooms  every  sunshiny  day.  Double  French  doors 
connect  the  patio  with  the  living-room,  dining-room,  breakfast 
room,  kitchen,  family  bedroom,  guest  bedrooms,  screen  porch, 
plunge  and  dark  room,  making  accessibility  of  one  part  of  the 

home  to  another  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  feature.  The  patio  has 
cement  floor  and  walls,  except¬ 
ing  the  parts  taken  up  by  doors 
and  windows,  while  the  roof 
is  of  copper  wire  screen  hav¬ 
ing  H-inch  mesh.  Tt  is  drained 
to  the  center,  at  which  point  it 
drops  through  a  pipe  into  a 
concrete  box.  The  roof  being 
of  concrete,  no  especially  pre¬ 
pared  roofing  is  needed.  This 
is  used  as  a  sun  parlor  and  a 
playground  for  the  children. 
It  is  drained  to  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  patio,  at  which 
points  the  waste  water  enters 
pipes  that  convey  it  to  the  box 


Utilitarian  throughout,  concrete  was  employed  even  in  such  a  small  detail 
as  the  making  of  a  chicken  coop,  rat  proof  and  easily  kept  clean 


Concrete  work  was  used  even  in  the  garden  struc¬ 
ture.  The  pergola  is  a  permanent  structure,  and 
when  covered  with  vines  will  prove  of  genuine 
decorative  value 


thick  and  of  solid  concrete,  reinforced 
by  D-  and  %-inch  twisted  steel  bars,  be¬ 
ing  placed  two  feet  on  centers.  The 
beams  are  reinforced  by  steel  bars,  while 
the  roof  and  floor  slabs  are  three  inches 
in  thickness  and  reinforced  by  electric 
welded  fabric,  this  having  Nos.  3  and  8 
wires,  the  No.  3  wires  running  longi¬ 
tudinally  of  the  house  or  the  longest  way 
of  the  slabs.  All  interior  partitions  are 
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beneath  the  center  of  the  patio,  whence  it  is  carried  by  a  4-inch 
cement  pipe  to  the  street  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  living-  and  dining-rooms  are  finished  in  oak,  each  room 
having  a  floor  of  6  x  6  terra-cotta  tile,  brown  cement  border,  etc. 
The  dining-room  has  a  leather-effect  paper  to  a  height  of  five 
feet,  above  which  is  painted  in  a  frieze  showing  scenes  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  has  beamed  ceiling,  which  is  tinted,  cement  fireplace, 
buffet,  etc. 

The  living-room  is  in  the  natural  finish  of  the  cement,  so  that 
the  grain  of  the  wood  which  served  as  the  forms  is  plainly  seen. 


equipped  with  a  5-  x  5-foot  cupola  above  the  center  of  the  room, 
this  having  chipped-glass  lights  at  the  sides.  This  is  supported  by  a 
cove  ceiling.  The  furniture  in  all  rooms  matches  the  woodwork. 

The  kitchen  is  a  cabinet  affair  with  4-  x  4-foot  cooler  having 
cement  shelves,  cement  sinkboard,  etc.,  while  the  breakfast  room 
is  finished  with  Oriental  paper  and  handwork.  The  sun  parlor 
has  a  7-  x  16-foot  art-glass  roof.  Upon  a  background  of  light 
blue  is  a  pergola  in  dark  brown,  interlaced  upon  which  is  a  rose 
vine  bearing  dark-red  and  pink  flowers.  At  the  center  of  the 
sun-parlor  floor  is  a  panel  of  6  x  6  tiling,  this  effect  also  being 
carried  out  on  the  front  porch  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  between  the  house  and  the  side¬ 
walk. 

The  doors  of  this  house  are  all  of  the 
“slab"  variety,  being  flush  with  the  walls. 
In  the  planning  of  the  house  an  effort  was 
made  to  eliminate  woodwork,  and  thus 
trim  down  the  work  for  the  housekeeper. 
There  is  no  wood  base,  no  picture  mould¬ 
ing,  no  casing  nor  stool.  Throughout  the 
house  6-inch  transoms  cap  the  windows, 
and  at  points  where  there  are  two  or  three 
windows  in  a  row,  a  single-light  transom 
runs  the  entire  width.  Nearly  all  of  the 
windows  are  of  the  casement  variety.  An 
idea  original  with  the  owner  was  to  swing 
these  windows  outward,  placing  them  out¬ 
side  the  screen,  thus  protecting  the  screen 
from  the  weather.  The  curtains  are  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  outside  windows,  coming  be¬ 
tween  the  glass  windows  and  the  screens 
and  permitting  the  using  of  one  long  cur¬ 
tain  across  the  entire  width  of  the  two  or 
three  lights.  All  the  floors,  except  where 
otherwise  stated,  are  of  cement,  and 
throughout  the  ceilings  are  tinted  and  are 
( Continued  on  page  282) 


Glassed  in,  the  patio  becomes  a  room 
pervious  to  the  weather,  an  avenue  of 
to  the  various  rooms 


itself, 

access 


Neither  the  walls  nor  ceilings  have  been 
decorated  in  any  way.  The  brazier  or 
fireplace  in  the  living-room  is  a  novel 
feature.  Both  the  basin  and  the  hood 
of  this  brazier  are  of  hammered  copper, 
while  the  screen  is  of  copper  wire.  It 
is  located  a  little  in  front  of  the  center 
of  the  room.  The  occupants  of  the 
room  may  sit  on  all  sides  of  this  fire¬ 
place,  the  sides  of  the  basin  serving  as 
foot-rests.  An  important  point  about 
this  brazier  is  that  after  the  fire  has 
secured  a  good  start  the  hood  may  be 
raised,  the  upper  part  of  the  “neck"  dis¬ 
appearing  into  the  ceiling,  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  the  occupants  to  see  one  an¬ 
other  and  talk  across  the  fire. 

Both  the  living-  and  dining-rooms 
have  io-foot  plate-glass  windows,  simi¬ 
lar  windows  being  located  on  either  side 
of  the  sun  parlor,  one  facing  the  street, 
the  other  the  patio. 

1  he  family  and  guest  bedrooms  are 
finished  in  mahogany,  with  cut  glass 
doorknobs  and  doors  with  full-length 
bevel  mirrors.  The  family  bedroom  is 


The  most  attractive  feature  of  this  many-featured  living-room  is  the  brazier.  The  walls  here  are  left  rough  finished, 
the  floors  laid  as  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  woodwork  being  eliminated  to  simple  door  and  window  frames 


■ 


If  all  the  effectiveness  of  German  iris  would  be  had,  they 
must  be  given  a  conspicuous  place — and  let  alone.  They  are 
easily  grown 


F.  F.  Rockwell 


Let  a  row  of  stately  hollyhocks  dominate  the  garden  in  July 
when  droughts  may  have  withered  the  other  blossoms. 
They  also  are  easily  grown 


THE  PLACE  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS— HOW  TO  SELECT  THEM— SPRING  PLANTING  AND  SUMMER  CARE 
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NOT  only  the  arrangement 
of  the  gardener’s  ma¬ 
terials,  bnt  also  their  selection 
for  the  particnlar  part  they  are 
to  play  in  the  completed  land¬ 
scape  picture,  must  be  given 
the  gardener’s  most  careful  at¬ 
tention.  A  class  of  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  one  purpose  may  be 
unsuitable  for  another,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  tbeir  height,  color  or 
season  of  bloom,  but  on  account 
of  their  character  and  habit  of 
growth.  The  complete,  satis- 
fying  garden — and  satisfaction 
is  the  final  test  of  efficiency  in 
flower  gardening — has  an  ap¬ 
peal  aside  from  its  mere  es¬ 
thetic  beauty.  It  is  right  that 
one  should  not  fill  one’s  garden 
on  the  “collection’’  principle, 
striving  to  get  “one  each"  of 
everything  worth  having.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  to  err  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and,  in  vis¬ 
ioning  the  garden  solely  as  a 
work  of  art,  to  forget  the 
cheery,  fragrant,  lovable  flow¬ 
ers  themselves.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  gardener 
who  is  content  to  stand  at  the 
gate  and  look,  through  eyes 


BY  SEASON  OF 

BLOOM 

Beginning  to  Bloom  in 

Season  of  Bloom 

Height 

Color 

March 

Blood-root  . 

Mch.-Apr. 

6  ins. 

White 

Wind-flower  . 

Meh.-May 

6  ins. 

Blue 

April 

White,  purple 

Rock-moss  . 

Apr.-June 

6  ins. 

Daisv  . 

Apr.-July 

Apr. -May 

4-6  ins. 

Various 

Hardy  candytuft  . 

10  ins. 

White 

Mvosotis,  everblooming. . 

Apr.-June 

10  ins. 

Light  blue 

Blue-bolls  . 

Apr.-May 

Apr.-June 

Apr.-May 

12  ins. 

Blue 

6-15  ins. 

Pink 

Trilliums  . 

12-15  ins. 

White,  red 

May 

Alvssum,  saxatile  . 

May-June 

May-June 

May-June 

121  ins. 

Golden  yellow 

2-3  ft. 

Various 

Lily-of-the-valley  . 

12  ins. 

White 

German  iris  . 

May-June 

May-June 

U  ft. 

Various 

Peony  . 

2-3'  ft. 

Various 

June 

Anemone  . 

June-Sept. 

18  ins. 

White 

June-Aug. 
June- July 

3-3  ft. 

Golden 

Astible  .Taponiea  . 

2  ft. 

White 

Campanula,  Harebell .... 

June-Sept. 

8  ins. 

Blue 

Canterbury  Bell  . 

June 

2-3  ft. 

Pink 

.1  une- J  uly 
June 

10  ins. 

Purple 

Pictainus  (Gas  Plant).... 

»ft. 

Or’nge  maroon 

.Tune-J  uly 
.Tune-Oct. 

2-3  ft. 

Yellow 

Iceland  poppy  . 

12  ins. 

Crimson 

Oriental  poppy  . 

June 

2-4  ft. 

Scarlet 

Phlox,  hardy  . 

June 

2-3  ft. 

White 

Spirea  . 

June-July 

3  ft. 

White 

June-July 

4-5  ft. 

White 

July 

Hollyhock  . 

July-Sept. 

5-8  ft. 

Various 

Chamomile  . 

July-Nov. 

1-3-ft. 

Yellow 

Delphinium  . 

July-Sept. 

3-4  ft. 

Various 

Helianthas  . 

July-Sept. 

4  ft. 

Golden 

Campanula  grandafiora . . 

July-Sept. 

3  ft. 

Blue 

August 

Various 

Aug.-Sept. 

3-4  ft. 

Aug.-Sept. 

Aug.-Oct. 

Aug.-Sept. 

3-4  ft. 

Cardinal  red 

3-5  ft. 

White 

Golden  Glow  (Rudbeckia) 

5-6  ft. 

3-5  ft. 

Golden  yellow 
Bright  yellow 

Aug.-Oct. 

half  closed,  after  the  fashion  of 
an  art  critic,  at  the  beauty  of 
the  picture  presented,  and  who 
never  risks  soaking  feet  in  the 
morning  dew,  or  gets  a  hand 
dirty  or  a  wrist  scratched  in 
rendering  some  little  service, 
perhaps  unnecessary,  to  the 
garden's  inmates ;  who  has  no 
friendships  such  as  one  may 
have  with  a  quiet  but  depend¬ 
able  companion,  among  the 
nodding  faces  along  the  well- 
worn  walks. 

No  one  class  of  flowers  has 
all  the  desirable  points.  Some 
of  the  advantages  and  uses  of 
annuals  and  annual-like  flowers 
were  discussed  in  last  month's 
article.  The  paramount  advan¬ 
tage  of  perennials,  of  course,  is 
their  longevity.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  be  started  afresh  each 
year  or  carried  over,  like  pot¬ 
ted  plants  or  tender  bulbs,  they 
are  planted  once  and  for  all, 
and  one  is  done  with  the  job 
until  overcrowding  or  starved 
soil  may  make  it  necessary  ,to 
replant ;  a  condition  which  will 
not  be  reached  for  several 
years,  and,  with  some  varieties, 
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in  heavy  soil,  is  hardly  ever  reached.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  is  their  great  dependability.  You  can  count  on 
their  being  in  the  same  spot  and  blooming  at  just  about 
the  same  time  year  after  year.  They  include,  of  course, 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers  and  kinds  which 
are  valuable  for  practically  every  purpose — gorgeous 
shows  in  masses,  bold  and  dainty  landscape  effects, 
cutting  for  bouquets,  use  around  rock-work  and  natu¬ 
ralistic  effects.  But  the  very  fact  that  perennials  are 
long-lived  and  regular  in  their  season  of  bloom  makes 
it  doubly  necessary  that  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  them.  The  results  of  mistakes 
made  are  not  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  season,  but  for 
years,  unless  one  wishes  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  job  of  m-making  a  perennial 
garden,  which  is  much  more  of  a  job 
than  making  it. 

The  easiest  part  of  this  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  selecting  your  perennials 
is  to  find  out  everything  there  is  to  be 
found  out  about  any  particular  plant. 

You  can  get  this  information  from  any 
good  nursery  catalogue  or  find  it  in 
more  complete  and  convenient  form  in 
the  numerous  tables  which  have  been 
made  up,  listing  and  classifying  these 
data.  A  complete  list  of  perennials, 
without  going  into  varieties  at  all, 
would  include  many  scores  of  plants 
of  which  there  is  not  room  for  even  a 
brief  description  here.  Some  of  the 
most  dependable  and  satisfactory  are 
described  in  the  accompanying  table. 

In  selecting  perennials,  the  first  thing  to  decide  is  when 
you  want  them  to  bloom.  If  your  hardy  border  is  on 
a  summer  place,  to  which  you  do  not  come  until  mid- 
June,  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  good 
money  and  space  on  flowers  that 
bloom  in  April  and  May;  and  if 
August  must  see  you  again  packing  up 
for  the  city,  those  glories  of  the  late 
autumn  garden,  Japanese  anemones 
and  the  hardy  chrysanthemums,  will 
not  be  for  your  enjoyment.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  your  garden  is  enjoyed 
during  the  Spring  and  Fall,  but  left 
to  its  own  happy  self-contemplation 
during  a  month  or  so  while  you  are 
away  at  the  seashore  in  mid-summer, 
you  will  miss  the  delphinium  and  cam¬ 
panulas  in  their  glory.  So,  the  first 
thing  to  decide  in  getting  at  your  per¬ 
ennials  is  when  you  want  them  in 
bloom.  Having  settled  this,  you  will 
find  there  is  quite  a  list  available.  But 
there  is  another  matter  to  settle  in  your 
own  mind  before  you  go  any  farther, 
and  that  is,  how  much  care  they  are  going  to  get  after  they 
are  set  out.  This  is  a  very  important  point.  If  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  set  out  your  perennials  and  then  let  them  take  care 
of  themselves,  you  will  save  time  and  disappointment  in 
the  first  place  by  setting  out  only  the  hardiest  and  toughest, 
those  capable  of  surviving  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
which  they  will  have  to  make.  Among  these  are  most  of 
the  native  species,  especially  those  which  may  be  native 
to  your  own  locality,  and  other  particularly  robust  sorts. 


m 


Beginning  to 
bloom  in  June, 
anemone  lasts 
well  into  Sep¬ 
tember 


April  and  May  see 
the  hardy  candy¬ 
tuft  in  bloom 


Rudbeckia  lightens  up 
the  garden  in  August 
and  September 


Through  July  and  Sep¬ 
tember  you  have  the 
hollyhocks 


The 


A  few  of  these  are  blood-root,  trillium, 
acjuilegia,  lily-of-the-valley,  iris,  peony, 
dictimus,  yuccas,  Cardinal  flower,  golden 
glow,  and,  for  one  of  the  least  appreciated 
varieties  of  all  considering  the  many  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties  now  available — the  hardy 
asters  and  the  native  hardy  lilies.  If  your 
flowers  must  be  left  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  your  nurseryman  will  be  glad  to 
suggest  extra  hardy  sorts  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  your  garden  will  have  to  meet.  Such 
conditions  should,  however,  always  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  plants  that 
are  most  tenacious,  like  the  lily-of-the-val¬ 
ley,  for  instance,  under  the  conditions  they 
require,  may  not  prove  dependable  in  an 
uncongenial  environment.  You  should 
plan,  however,  to  give  your  hardy  plants, 
as  well  as  your  other  plants,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  attention. 

With  these  matters  settled,  you  will  still 
have  a  wide  field  to  choose  from.  So  far 
the  process  has  been  one  of  elimina¬ 
tion.  Now  it  will  become  one  of  selec¬ 
tion.  In  solving  this  problem,  you 
should  first  of  all  consider  your  gen¬ 
eral  garden  scheme.  You  must  picture, 
in  your  mind — if  you  do  not  want  to 
take  the  trouble  to  do  it  on  paper,  al¬ 
though  that  is  the  better  way — the 
prominent  points,  the  high  lights  and 
shadows,  so  to  speak,  of  the  general 
plan  or  scheme  of  your  place.  Upon 
your  ability  to  pre-visualize  thus  a 
planting  effect  will  depend  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  efficiency  of  your 
efforts  to  make  a  beautiful  place. 

Among  the  hardy  perennials  are  to 
be  found  many  of  the  most  striking 
and  effective  things  that  can  be  used, 
and  the  hardy  border  itself,  particu¬ 
larly  on  a  small  or  medium-sized  place, 
may  be  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
whole  planting  arrangement. 

Another  thing  which  must  be  care- 
fully  thought  out  at  first  is  the  arrangement  of  the  plants 

n  the  mixed  bed  or  border  the 
taller  should  be  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  conflicting  colors  should  be 
avoided,  and  harmonious  colors 
planned,  and  such  a  distribution  of 
species  and  varieties  that  no  spot  will 
look  bare  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
For  this  reason,  a  number  of  different 
plants 
should 

without  interspersing  others  which 
will  come  into  bloom  before  or  after 
them. 

From  all  this  it  becomes  evident  that 
about  the  last  thing  you  do  in  plan¬ 
ning  your  garden  of  perennials  is  to 
select  your  plants.  This  may  seem  at 
first  paradoxical.  You  would  think 
an  architect  very  strange,  when 
( Continued  on  page  304) 


regard  to  each  other. 


blooming  at  the  same  time 
not  be  placed  in  proximity 


pink  of  the  Canterbury 
comes  in  June 


Bell 
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A  wide,  paved  terrace  and  an  indented 
doorway  give  approach  from  the  or¬ 
chard  to  the  house 


The  house  was  set  in  an  old  orchard,  with  the  trees  forming  a  natural 
avenue  up  to  the  front  door.  Simplicity  of  line  characterizes  the  building 
adapting  it  to  its  setting 


THE  RESIDENCE  OF 
GEORGE  K.  SMITH,  AT  ST.  LOUIS 
MISSOURI 

Roth  U”  Stody,  architects 


~rZJ 


By  using  balanced  lights  around  the  door 
an  old  practice  is  put  to  an  excellent 
modern  use 


Here  are  characteristics  of  the  Colonial  style — wide  house-depth  hallway,  and  the 
service  department  set  in  an  el!  by  itself,  leaving  the  living  quarters  a  private  entity 
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In  the  lower  hallway  the  Colonial  atmosphere  is  well  expressed,  the  stairs  being 

excellently  proportioned 


Full  length  glass  doors  between  the  living-room  and  the  sun-room  give  to  the  first 
floor  an  airy  atmosphere 


In  this  house  is  well  planned  what  in  many  others  is  often  neglected- 

hallways 


-the  upstairs  With  the  alcove  and  wide  spacing,  there  is  ample  room  for  a  little  work  corner  in 

the  hall 


III 

IP 

J II 

■R 

b  u,-, 

The  wall,  shingled  in  like  the  house  and  garage,  connects  the  two,  tying  the  group  into  a  pleasing,  congruous  whole,  and  carrying  out  the  single  direct  lines  to  the  best 

advantage.  Note  also  the  small  bay  in  the  angle  and  the  roof  treatment 


INSIDE  THE 
HOUSE 

Timely  Suggestions  and 
Answers  to  Correspondents 


Good  Reproductions  in  Brass 
ORTUNATE  are  we  that  somebody 
recognized  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
brass  and  set  about  reviving  its  use.  In 
the  scheme  of  artistic  possibilities  for  tbe 
bouse  it  has  its  value  no  less  than  silver 
and  crystal,  though  its  place  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent.  Brass  candlesticks  are  out  of  key 
on  a  mahogany  sideboard,  where  silver  is 
at  home,  but  they  may  give  distinctive 
charm  on  the  mantel  or  table  of  the  living- 
room. 

Many  hand-wrought  articles  are  faith¬ 
ful  reproductions  of  old  English  pieces, 
just  as  we  have  the  samovar  copied  from 
the  Russian.  The  corn-poppers  and  chest¬ 
nut  roasters,  which  are  illustrated,  are 
hand-made  copies  of  their  English  fore¬ 
bears.  They  show  fidelity  of  workman¬ 
ship  in  the  minutest  detail,  which  is  note¬ 
worthy  in  this  commercial  age,  when  quick 
work  is  the  rule.  The  designer  shows  his 
interest  in  ancient  legend  by  the  use  of 
Mercury  wings  and  the  serpent  to  com¬ 
pose  the  handle  of  one  of  the  roasters. 
One  of  the  symbols  also  appears  on  the 
perforated  cover  of  the  roaster.  There 
are  few  perforations  in  this  cover,  but 
usually  the  cover  is  full  of  piercings  like 
the  sides  and  bottom. 

The  little  triangular  chestnut  roasters 
are  odd  looking  and  interesting,  but  one 
rather  imagines  the  large,  round  chestnut 
roaster  or  popper  serving  a  merry  party  of 
youngsters  who  have  just  come  in  from  a 
tramp  in  the  sharp,  spring  air,  and  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  blazing  fire.  Just  before 
bedtime  that  same  happy  assembly  will 


probably  lift  the  lovely  brass  toaster  from 
its  hook  and  over  the  glowing  embers 
there  will  be  toasted  marshmallows,  done 
to  a  turn,  just  as  they  were  at  the  erst¬ 
while  college  feasts.  These  brass  toast¬ 
ers  are  wonderfully  charming,  some  that 
suggest  the  far  Orient  in  the  design  of 
bowl  and  handle ;  others  of  remarkably 
simple,  but  none  the  less  graceful,  lines. 
And  there  are  warming  pans  like  them, 
too,  which,  like  the  toasters,  are  a  joy 
whether  in  use  or  not,  because  they  are  so 
decorative. 

Door  porters,  those  silent  sentinels  that 
save  our  nerves  from  slamming  doors, 
will  be  welcomed  when  warm  days  tempt 
one  to  stand  every  door  wide  open.  One 
entirely  new  design  is  the  Dolphin,  hand¬ 
some,  massive  and  heavy,  which  is  illus¬ 
trated,  and  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the 
Colonial  style,  plain,  but  with  charm,  as 
the  true  Colonial  always  is.  Between  these 
two,  the  one  ornate,  the  other  severely 
plain,  there  are  many  designs  from  which 
to  select.  One  that  is  good  is  a  claw- 
foot,  evidently  copied  from  the  foot  of 
an  old  davenport  or  highboy,  out  of  which 
rises  a  twisted  rod  with  handle  at  con¬ 
venient  height. 

Some  door-knockers  that  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  these  tragic  days  are  reminders 
of  Rheims.  One  is  a  miniature  faqade  of 
the  Rheims  Cathedral,  and  two  others  are 
copies  of  gargoyles  from  that  historic 
church.  They  may  be  interesting,  but 
they  are  not  cheerful. 

The  “safety-first”  slogan  might  have 
been  responsible  for  tbe  Cape  Cod  fire 


lighter,  which  recalls  visions  of  Puritan 
New  England.  It  reduces  fire  building 
to  a  feat  of  magic  by  its  working,  not  to 
mention  the  quaint  beauty  of  the  device. 
There  is  a  ball  of  absorbent  stone  clasped 
to  a  wire  handle,  and  this  stands  in  kero¬ 
sene,  which  is  held  in  the  brass  container. 
The  kerosene-soaked  stone  is  thrust  under 
the  coal  or  wood,  the  match  applied,  and 
a  quick  fire  is  the  result.  No  kindling  or 
paper  is  needed.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the 
man  who  builds  the  furnace  fire  in  winter 
and  to  mountain  campers,  who  often  need 
fires  on  chill  summer  evenings. 

Let  not  the  thought  of  keeping  one's 
brasses  in  order  be  a  hindrance  to  their 
possession.  Brass  is  more  easily  kept 
burnished  and  shining  than  silver,  yet  the 
care  of  silver  deters  no  woman  from  own¬ 
ing  as  much  sterling  and  fine  plate  as  her 
means  will  allow.  Our  grandmothers 
were  wont  to  keep  their  brass  preserving 
kettles  shining  like  virgin  gold  through  a 
liberal  use  of  vinegar  and  salt,  which  re¬ 
moved  every  particle  of  tarnish.  Nowa¬ 
days  there  are  all  sorts  of  metal  polishes 
that  do  the  work,  but  when  none  is  con¬ 
venient  try  rottenstone  and  oil.  Any  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  product  is  good  for  this,  and 
is  inexpensive. 

I  admit  a  leaning  to  the  use  of  rotten- 
stone  and  oil  for  cleaning  brass.  It  pro¬ 
duces  such  a  rich,  deep  golden  yellow  that 
I  use  it  on  my  grandmother’s  brass  kettle. 
No,  I  don’t  make  preserves  in  dear  grand¬ 
mother’s  brass  kettle  in  this  day  of  porce¬ 
lain  and  aluminum.  But  I  hold  such 
happy  memories  of  scraping  that  jam  ket- 


The  old  chestnut  roasters  have  been 
faithfully  reproduced  even  to  the 
crudities  of  workmanship 


Nothing  more  than  the  utilitarian 
strainer,  fashioned  after  the  old  pat¬ 
tern,  with  a  semblance  of  artistry 


Toasters  and  fire  irons  of  rich  old  pat¬ 
terns  are  as  serviceable  as  they  are 
decorative 


A  product  of  "safety  first" — a  fire 
starter,  with  a  stone  torch  to  soak 
in  oil 
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tie  and  licking  up  every  morsel  of  sweet¬ 
ness,  back  in  a  far-distant  childhood,  that 
I  greatly  prize  the  old-time  utensil. 

When  it  came  into  my  possession  1 
pondered  a  long  time  before  1  decided  how 
I  could  use  it.  Finally  an  idea  came.  I 
took  the  kettle  to  a  worker  in  brass  down 
in  Allen  street,  had  him  remove  the  old 
handle  and  rivet  a  plain  drop  handle  on 
each  side.  Then  he  mounted  the  kettle 
on  three  plain  balls,  which  serve  as  feet, 
and  I  had  a  jardiniere  of  unusual  design 
and  lineage.  When  once  you  know  its 
history  you  quickly  see  there's  no  dis¬ 
guise  attempted.  It's  the  old-fashioned 
kettle,  transformed,  it’s  true,  now  holding 
a  date  palm  in  the  hallway  instead  of  jam 
on  the  kitchen  range. 

Who  has  not  had  difficulty  in  getting  a 
good  arrangement  of  handsome  flowers 
which  have  straight,  stiff  stems  such  as 
gorgeous  tulips,  lovely  jonquils  and  nar¬ 
cissus?  A  low  glass  flower  holder,  a  hem¬ 
isphere  in  shape,  solves  the  problem.  By 
using  it  stiff  flowers  may  be  displayed  in 
a  mass  for  table  or  other  decoration,  with 
each  blossom  standing  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  This  holder  is  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  small  ones  which  hold  only 
one  or  two  sprays.  But  the  spherical 
shape,  full  of  places  for  the  stems,  hold 
and  at  the  same  time  give  form  to  the 
mass  of  blossoms. 


An  Old  Problem  Solved 
RANDFATHER,  descending  the 
J  stairs  on  a  cold  winter  morning, 
hurries  to  the  living-room  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  morning  paper.  But  it  is  already 
in  the  hands  of  other  members  of  the 
family.  “I  just  wanted  to  know  how  cold 
it  was  last  night,”  pipes  grandmother, 
pouring  over  the  weather  column ;  “but 
it  doesn't  seem  to  tell  here.”  “I  wish  one 
could  tell  what  the  temperature  is  at 
night,”  complains  sister  Mary,  examining 
her  bulbs  in  the  window  box.  The  small 
brother  wonders  if  the  pond  is  frozen  so 
that  he  can  skate  on  it — and  the  man  of 


Door  porters  are  being  made  in  a  number  of  patterns 
that  have  an  enhancing  charm 


the  house  falls  into  an  amiable  dispute 
with  his  helpmeet  as  to  the  advisability  of 
wearing  rubbers,  the  question  devolving 
upon  the  condition  of  the  streets — whether 
frozen  or  not. 

These  domestic  uncertainties  would  be 


Of  the  many  door  knockers  being  shown  few  are  more 
genuinely  artistic  than  this  of  the  satyr  and  the 
crab.  George  L.  Lober  was  the  artist 


impossible  were  this  particular  family  the 
possessors  of  a  regulating  thermometer. 
For  use  indoors  and  out,  its  value  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  its  price,  in  the  mental  satisfaction 
it  gives  in  determining  past  and  present 
temperatures.  For  this  little  instrument 
not  only  records  the  weather  conditions 
(so  far  as  the  temperature  goes)  of  the 
moment,  but  also  the  lowest  and  highest 
temperatures  touched  by  the  mercury  in  a 
previous  given  period.  The  mechanism 
of  this  “scientific  toy”  is  so  simple  that 
the  proverbial  child  can  set  it  in  action.  In 
appearance  it  resembles  the  ordinary  glass 
thermometer  for  use  on  a  window.  In¬ 
stead  of  one  tube,  containing  the  mercury, 
it  has  two — one  for  registering  the  great¬ 
est  degree  of  heat,  the  other  for  the  great¬ 
est  degree  of  cold.  In  each  tube  is  a  small 
bar  of  steel,  placed  above  the  mercury. 
Controlling  this  bar  by  means  of  a  magnet 
(which  is  provided  with  the  thermometer 
without  extra  charge)  it  can  be  moved 
up  and  down  in  the  tube  at  will.  For  de¬ 
termining  the  lowest  temperature  during  a 
cold  night,  for  instance,  one  moves  the 
steel  bar — in  the  tube  for  recording  cold — 
down  to  where  the  mercury  is  at  that  time. 
The  thermometer  is  then  placed  outside 
the  window,  or  in  the  conservatory,  or 
wherever  the  test  is  to  be  made.  As  it 
grows  colder  the  mercury  rises  (instead 
of  dropping,  as  in  ordinary  instruments), 
pushing  the  steel  upward  as  it  does  so,  till 
the  extreme  point  is  reached.  When  tem¬ 
perature  becomes  warmer  as  morning  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  mercury  falls,  leaving  the 


steel,  however,  at  the  point  touched  during 
the  extreme  cold.  By  a  glance  at  the 
thermometer  it  is  seen  at  once  just  exactly 
how  cold  the  night  has  been,  or,  to  be  ac¬ 
curate,  what  has  been  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  reached  during  the  night.  In  the 
same  way,  one  may  ascertain  the  greatest 
heat  of  a  summer  day,  when  the  mercury 
is  supposed  to  make  a  marked  rise,  say  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is 
highest.  This  is  recorded  in  the  other 
tube,  in  which  the  mercury  rises  to  the 
extreme  of  heat.  The  thermometer,  at  a 
moderate  price,  will  be  found  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  average  household,  for  use  in 
the  house,  on  the  porch,  or  in  the  care  of 
indoor  plants. 


Warming  Facilities  for  the  Kitchen 
N  important  problem  in  the  kitchen 
is  that  of  keeping  food  warm  and 
warming  dishes  that  are  to  be  used  on  the 
table.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter  in  a 
coal  kitchen.  The  best  coal  ranges  are 
equipped  with  good  warming  shelves. 
Where  the  warming  shelves  are  not  pro¬ 
vided,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cheaper  range,  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  tinsmith  make  a  ser¬ 
viceable  substitute  of  japanned  iron,  which 
can  be  placed  above  the  stove  at  a  con¬ 
venient  height.  These  iron  shelves  should 
have  round  holes  cut  through  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  supported  against  the 
wall  by  means  of  brackets. 

In  a  gas  kitchen  this  matter  of  warm¬ 
ing-shelves  presents  much  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  and  requires  more  thought.  With 
the  gas  stove  we  have  no  longer  a  con¬ 
stant  radiation  of  warm  air  which  can  be 
utilized  not  only  for  the  purposes  named 
above,  but  for  raising  bread  and  drying 
the  kitchen-ware.  These  needs  must  now 
be  provided  for  in  some  other  way. 

The  larger  gas  ranges  have  a  warming 
oven  above  the  elevated  baking  oven, 
which  is  kept  hot  by  the  oven  burner  when 
the  latter  is  in  use.  At  other  times  the 
( Continued  on  page  312) 


For  a  Colonial  room  come  these  porters  of  less  elab¬ 
orate  and  obtrusive  design 
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APRIL  is  the  gardener’s  month  of 
months.  In  it  he  can  do  almost 
everything  in  the  way  of  planting.  Or,  to 
put  it  more  correctly,  he  may  do  almost 
everything.  What  he  can  do  is  limited  by 
his  time.  I  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  gar¬ 
dener  who,  on  the  first  of  May,  could  look 
back  and  feel  that  he  had  done  everything 
he  would  have  liked  to  do  in  April.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  temptation  to  start  too 
much  proves  fatal  to  many  gardeners.  For 
beginners  it  is  a  veritable  mad  moon.  The 
beginner  does  not  realize  that  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  seed-drill  you  can  plant  more  in  thirty 
minutes  than  you  can  take  care  of,  when 
it  comes  to  weeding,  in  a  day.  So,  when 
you  begin  your  planting,  especially  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  be  sure  to  figure  up  be¬ 
fore  you  begin  operations— if  you  have 
not  already  made  a  garden  plan,  as  you 
should  have  done — exactly  how  many  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other  you  think  it  will 
require  to  supply  your  table,  and  don't 
put  in  more. 

The  vegetables  that  can  be  planted  out 


If  flattened  between  boards,  the  brush  for  peas  will 
go  farther  and  make  a  neater  garden 


of  doors  this  month  are  beets,  carrots, 
corn  salad,  endive,  kohlrabi,  onions, 
parsnips,  parsley,  peas,  potatoes,  salsify, 
spinach,  Swiss  chard  and  turnips. 

Plants  that  can  be  set  out  are  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  onions,  lettuce,  beets,  sprouted 
potatoes. 

Seeds  to  sow  for  plants  to  transplant 
later  on :  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce, 
celery,  leek,  endive ;  and  asparagus,  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  sea-kale  to  make  plants  for  set¬ 
ting  in  permanent  beds  next  spring. 

In  the  rush  of  your  outside  planting, 


When  roses  have  become  scrawny,  as  has  this  dwarf 
rose,  they  should  be  cut  back,  as  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration 


however,  do  not  overlook  the  frames  in 
which  the  plants  to  be  set  out  early  next 
month  are  coming  along.  These  should 
be  repotted,  and,  for  extra  fine  specimens, 
put  into  flower  or  paper  pots.  They 
should  receive  every  attention  in  the  way 
of  watering  and  care.  During  this  month, 
especially  as  the  weather  begins  to  get 
settled,  they  should  be  given  full  air  and 
sunshine  daily,  the  sash  being  removed 
altogether. 


Work  About  the  Grounds 
Don’t  let  your  vegetable  garden  mo¬ 
nopolize  all  of  your  time.  In  fact,  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  month  there  will  be 


The  cut  should  be  made  just  above  an  outside  bud, 
so  that  the  growth  will  be  outward 

many  days  when  it  will  be  comfortable  to 
work  outdoors,  when  conditions  are  not 
right  for  seed  sowing.  These  should  be 
utilized  for  continuing  the  work  which 
was  begun  last  month,  and  doing  your 
regular  spring  cleaning,  getting  the  place 
“licked  into  shape.” 

Carefully  rake  off  the  lawn,  putting  the 
refuse  mulching  away,  if  you  do  not  need 
it  in  the  vegetable  garden,  where  it  can  be 
used  later  around  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  other  things  benefited  by  a  summer 
mulch.  If  there  are  bad  spots  in  the 
lawn  you  can  probably  find  a  nice-looking 
piece  of  sod  for  patching.  If  not,  there 
will  probably  be  some  florist  or  gardener 
doing  work  in  your  vicinity  from  whom 
you  can  get  a  wheelbarrow  or  two  of  sod. 
The  small,  bare  spots  should  be  raked 
with  an  iron-toothed  rake  and  grass  seed 
applied  and  patted  down  with  the  back  of 
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the  spade.  Be  sure,  in  any  case,  to  get 
the  winter  mulch  off  before  the  grass  be¬ 
gins  to  make  any  growth. 

If  roads  and  paths  are  inclined  to  get 
grassy  or  weedy,  now  is  the  time  to  give 
them  a  good  scraping  with  the  hoe  or 
scuffle-hoe.  Make  use  of  the  “edger”  for 
trimming  up  the  roads  and  walks,  but 
don't  overdo  it — it  is  very  easy  to  cut 


Potatoes  started  in  sand  at  this  time  have  every  chance 
to  become  strong,  healthy  plants 

back  too  far  into  the  sod,  making  an  edge 
that  will  dry  out  quickly,  and  looks  ama¬ 
teurish. 

Work  for  a  Cold  Day 

It  is  a  good  scheme  to  plan  work  as 
much  as  possible  for  cold  days.  One  can 
be  quite  comfortable  chopping  pea  brush 
or  taking  more  or  less  violent  exercise 
with  hammer  and  saw  on  a  day  that  would 
be  decidedly  uncomfortable  for  setting 
out  plants,  and  vice  versa.  Get  your  pea 
brush  early.  If  it  is  quite  near  at  hand 
and  you  expect  to  carry  it  yourself  you 
will  find  that  a  piece  of  rope  fifteen  feet 
long  will  furnish  a  better  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  than  the  wheel-barrow.  You 
will  find  that  the  brush  is  of  much  neater 
appearance  and  handier  to  handle  if  you 
get  it  long  before  you  want  to  use  it  and 
lay  it  in  a  long,  narrow  pile  on  the  top 
of  which  a  few  heavy  fence  posts  or 
plank  are  placed.  These  will  press  it  out 
flat,  with  the  result  that  you  will  have 
much  neater-looking  rows  and  your  brush 
will  go  farther. 

Roses  and  climbing  vines  trained 
against  the  house  should  always  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  trellises  that  will  hold  them 
out  a  foot  or  so  from  the  wall.  This  is 
better  for  the  plants  and  also  for  the 
house.  Where  the  vine  grows  directly 
against  the  wall,  unless  it  is  of  brick,  it 
will  at  least  disfigure  it  and  possibly  cause 
decay  to  set  in  by  rotting  and  rubbing  off 
the  paint  and  by  keeping  out  the  anti-rot- 
ting  influences  of  air  and  sunshine.  The 
form  of  trellis  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  vine  which  is  to  be  grown.  If  it  is  a 
real  climber,  making  use  of  tendrils  or  a 
twisting  stem,  the  cross  pieces  on  the 
trellis  should  not  be  very  far  apart,  and 
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the  trellis  should  be  comparatively  broad 
and  flat.  For  climbing  roses  and  plants 
of  similar  habit  of  growth,  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  rugged  support  to  which  the 
strong-growing  canes  can  be  fastened  in 
any  desired  position,  or  through  which 
they  may  be  trained.  Frequently,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  annual  climbing  vines, 
strings  are  used  as  supports.  This  makes 
a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  vine  training, 
but  it  usually  breaks  down  before  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over.  If  you  must  use  strings,  get 
a  heavy,  brown  jute  or  hemp,  or  ordinary 
“binder  twine,”  instead  of  the  white, 
“store  string”  which  one  so  often  sees. 
It  is  much  stronger  and  infinitely  better 
looking. 

If  you  haven't  finished  all  your  pruning 
and  tree-repairing,  that  will  make  a  good 
job  for  the  colder  days.  One  can  get  a 
good  deal  of  exercise  digging  out  old 
pruning  wounds  that  have  rotted  back  a 
foot  or  two  into  the  limb  or  trunk.  Clean 
out  to  firm,  live  wood,  paint  with  creo¬ 
sote  or  tar,  and,  any  time  when  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  frosty  night,  fill  with  con¬ 
crete. 

A  Special  Bed  for  Seedlings  and 
Radishes 

Beside  the  vegetables  mentioned  above, 
to  be  started  now  for  plants  to  transplant 
later,  a  number  of  flower  seeds  give  earlier 
and  better  results  when  handled  in  this 
way.  Among  these  are  asters,  antirrhi¬ 
num,  carnations,  dianthus,  kochia,  petu¬ 
nias,  salpaglossis,  stock,  verbenas  and 
zinnias.  A  small  packet  of  each  of  these 
will  furnish  a  supply  of  nice,  stocky  little 
plants  to  put  in  the  garden,  not  as  early 
as  those  you  would  have  from  a  green¬ 
house,  but  ahead  of  seeds  sown  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  in  the  garden. 

Radishes  sown  in  the  usual  way  in  the 
garden  are  almost  always  put  in  in  too 
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large  quantities,  and  are  not  sown  fre¬ 
quently  enough.  Besides  this,  the  soil 
should  be  especially  prepared  for  them. 
P'or  all  these  reasons,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  a  bed  in  some  sheltered  spot  for 
starting  these  seedling  plants  and  for 
growing  your  radishes,  where  the  water¬ 
ing,  the  thinning,  and  so  forth,  can  be 
regularly  attended  to.  A  couple  of  short 
rows  may  be  put  in  regularly  once  a  week 
—say  every  Saturday  afternoon.  To 
make  such  a  bed,  dig  up  a  place  some  6 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  long  (the  dimen¬ 
sions  can  be  varied  according  to  your  re¬ 
quirements).  Dig  up  the  top  soil  for  4  to 
6"  deep,  put  in  a  layer  of  rough  cinders 
and  put  the  soil  back — a  little  bone  dust 
or  wood  ashes  may  be  put  with  it,  but 
avoid  manure— especially  for  the  radishes. 
A  row  of  brick  around  this  bed,  set  on 
edge,  will  hold  it  in  place  and  will  give  it 
a  neat  appearance.  The  end  of  the  bed 
to  be  devoted  to  radishes  should  receive 
a  very  heavy  dressing  of  lime.  Cover  the 
ground  thick ;  use  raw,  ground  limestone, 
unless  it  is  some  time  in  advance  of  plant¬ 
ing,  when  other  forms  can  be  used. 

Set  Out  New  Beds  of  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb  and  Strawberries 

April  is  the  month,  and  the  earlier  in 
April  the  better,  to  make  your  new  plant¬ 
ings  of  rhubarb,  asparagus  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  There  are  a  good  many  kinds  of 
asparagus  listed  by  the  seedsmen,  but  the 
listing  is  about  as  far  as  the  difference 
goes,  except  for  two  or  three  varieties — 
Palmetto,  Barr's  Mammoth  and  Giant 
Argentine.  As  the  asparagus  bed  is  made 
for  a  long  time,  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
if  you  take  care  of  it,  it  pays  to  prepare 
it  thoroughly  in  the  beginning.  The  rows 
may  be  made  3  or  4  feet  apart.  After 
marking  them  out,  dig  out  a  trench  along 
( Continued  on  page  300) 


The  trellis  should  be  permanent  if  roses  are  to  be  trained  on  it.  Plain,  straight  bars  of  iron  arranged 

in  this  fashion  are  simple  and  effective 
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WE  must  acknowledge  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  gardening  is  not  for 
everyone.  Although  with  each  recurring  spring  there  comes  to 
all  the  desire  to  touch  and  handle  and  be  one  with  the  soil,  not  to 
all  is  vouchsafed  the  patience  that  watches  the  plant  struggle  up  to 
fruition.  In  the  heart  of  everyone,  it  would  seem,  the  seed  of 
garden  love  has  been  planted.  We  can  never  cease  to  love  a 
garden,  albeit  we  may  have  never  loved  gardening.  The  two 
differ,  and  have  to  do  with  different  spheres.  The  love  of  a  gar¬ 
den  is  akin  to  the  appreciation  of  anything  lovely — we  may  look 
upon  a  flower  with  the  same  rapture  that  we  see  a  picture  or  listen 
to  music.  The  love  of  gardening,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  love  of  life.  The  two  may  be  co-ordinated,  but 
the  presence  of  the  one  does  not  necessarily  connote  the  presence 
of  the  other,  for  the  love  of  a  garden  is  a  condition  of  being ,  sired 
by  heritage  and  reared  by  education ;  the  love  of  gardening,  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  becoming  that  knows  no  parent  nor  instruction. 

Because  of  this  difference,  the  genus  gardener  is  a  type  that 
runs  through  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — a  golden  thread 
wound  in  and  out  the  varied  woof  of  humankind. 

Could  one  visualize  all  the  gardeners  of  the  world  foregathered, 
one  would  see  such  a  motley  as  had  never  before  been  assembled : 
bankers  and  laborers,  unlettered  men  and  scholars,  sinners  and 
saints.  Charney,  the  prisoner  of  Fenestrella,  whose  captivity  was 
lightened  by  la  poveva  picciola,  would  stand  beside  the  poor,  little 
man  of  Assisi,  who  so  loved  flowers  that  he  preached  to  them. 
Walpole  would  be  there,  and  IJope  and  Chaucer.  Burns  would 
come,  and  Bacon,  and  with  them  Browning,  who  sang  “the  soft, 
meandering  Spanish  name”  of  roses.  There  would  be  Nero  and 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Addison  and  Montesquieu,  the  Jesuit  Attiret 
and  the  German  Prince  Piickler,  Pere  Huet  and  Dufresny,  Canon 
Hole  and  Benedetto  Croce  and  Richard  Jeffries.  And  one  would 
almost  dare  to  think  that  Another  Presence  would  attend  (“and 
they  all  rise  up  as  He  passes  by!”) — He  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
He  planted  a  garden  eastward. 


By  many  indications  can  you  tell  the  gardener.  He  has  a  mel¬ 
lowness,  an  urbanity.  He  is  a  cosmopolite,  though  of  cities 
other  than  those  in  which  men  dwell,  and  his  acquaintance  is  with 
folk  of  an  order  different  from  mankind.  He  is  usually  a  meek 
man,  for  his  comrade  in  work  is  the  worm  that  helps  him  plow  the 
soil ;  he  is  usually  an  industrious  man,  for  he  labors  in  season  and 
out  of  season  with  things  that  know  no  respite  day  or  night. 
There  are  triumphs  in  his  life :  he  can  look  upon  a  perfect  flower. 
There  are  also  defeats  and  sorrows,  for  wind  and  winter  and 
drought  and  pest  are  leagued  against  him. 

In  whatever  walk  of  life  you  find  him,  the  gardener  will  prove  a 
man  in  whom  is  active  the  vital  forces  of  poetry.  He  is  a  poet, 
making  rhythms  of  color  and  growth,  planting  for  succession  of 
bloom,  just  as  a  poet  sings  the  refrains  of  his  triolets. 

He  is,  moreover,  a  radical,  as  have  been  all  great  poets.  By 
intricate  and  secretive  ways  he  strives  to  turn  aside  from  the 
paths  of  the  accepted  varieties  and  eternally  is  he  seeking  out  the 
new  types  that  will  set  the  old  at  naught,  ever  finding  new  methods 
of  plant  culture  that  will  revolutionize  the  old.  One  can  never 
say  that  his  life  is  unromantic  or  commonplace,  for  each  new  bud 
may  prove  a  new  kind,  and  these  inexplicable  vagaries  of  Nature 


lead  him  into  new  worlds  and  set  his  feet  upon  paths  that  no  man 
has  ever  trod. 

Revolutionary,  fickle,  undependable  Nature!  Only  a  fool  or  a 
blind  man  would  say  that  you  obey  your  own  laws  or  ever  do  a 
thing  twice  in  the  same  fashion.  Every  rose  is  a  new  creation, 
unlike  those  that  have  gone  before  or  will  come  after.  Every 
plant  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  history.  Little  wonder  that  he 
who  works  with  you  as  guide  leads  a  romantic  life ! 


The  good  gardener  may  not  be  a  profound  philosopher,  but  one 
will  have  to  travel  a  great  distance  before  he  finds  a  body  of 
men  and  women  who  are  more  innately  philosophic  than  garden¬ 
ers.  The  reasons  are  obvious :  they  have  ample  time  to  think, 
and  they  consequently  gather  the  fruits  of  solitude;  they  work 
with  fundamental  verities,  such  as  the  dust  from  which  we  are 
sprung.  Moreover,  being  initiated  into  a  life  and  a  companion¬ 
ship  different  from  that  of  the  mercantile  world,  or  even  the 
world  of  books,  they  are  led  far  afield  by  problems  of  which  the 
average  man  knows  little.  The  very  fact  that  they  can  create 
new  varieties  leads  them  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  why  they  can. 
And  the  deeper  they  delve  into  the  universe  of  plant  life,  the 
more  complex  grow  the  problems.  Perhaps  it  is  awe  that  makes 
the  gardener  a  silent  man,  even  as  that  silence  makes  him  a 
philosopher. 

To  be  a  questioner  in  the  garden  is  no  far  cry  from  being  a  be¬ 
liever,  and  taken,  man  for  man,  there  is  more  acute  perception  of 
the  Divine  in  Nature  among  gardeners  than  in  many  another 
walk ;  there  is  more  of  that  rich,  unresting  life  which  characterizes 
those  to  whom  mystic  sight  and  speech  are  as  a  native  tongue. 
The  Light  does  not  shine  uncomprehended  in  darkness  when  it 
shines  in  a  garden.  For  it  would  seem  that  gardeners  know  the 
wisdom  of  Plato’s  observation,  that  "the  true  order  of  going  is  to 
use  the  beauties  of  Earth  as  steps  along  which  one  mounts  up¬ 
wards  for  the  sake  of  that  other  Beauty.” 

Nature  reveals  little  of  her  secret  to  those  who  only  look  and 
listen  with  the  outward  ear  and  eye,  and  the  gardener,  whom  she 
takes  into  her  confidence,  soon  learns  that  seeing  and  hearing  in 
that  world  lie  in  a  peculiar  attitude  of  his  whole  personality,  a 
self-forgetting  attentiveness,  a  profound  concentration,  a  self¬ 
merging  which  creates  a  real  communion  between  the  seer  and  the 
seen.  Only  under  such  conditions  do  the  things  of  his  world 
surrender  their  secrets,  only  under  such  does  he  enter  into  their 
lives.  The  true  gardener,  then,  is  a  mystic.  What  the  mystic 
calls  the  Real  he  finds  in  his  garden  where  he  perceives  the 
Divine  in  Nature,  where  heart  speaks  to  heart  and  in  a  tongue 
not  understanded  of  men. 

Such  is  some  of  the  true  inwardness  of  those  men  and  women 
we  see  grubbing  in  the  dirt  of  their  gardens  these  days.  Blind 
are  we  if  we  perceive  not  the  gold  in  the  dirt  upon  their  hands, 
if  in  their  taciturn  methods  we  read  not  the  speech  of  other  worlds, 
if  in  their  naive  words  and  simple  pleasures  we  see  not  the  light 
of  mighty  discovery  and  ineffable  joy.  Because  the  things  of 
their  lives  are  reflections  of  eternal  things,  gardening  transcends 
wavering  popularity.  It  is  the  expression  of  an  ageless  instinct. 
The  gardener  is  at  once  a  survival  more  ancient  than  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  and  a  creation  as  fresh  as  to-morrow’s  light. 
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Q  Berkey  £r  Gay  Furniture  lives  with  you — it  fits  naturally  into  your  home 
and  into  your  life. 

Q  It  does  this  because,  being  truly  studied  and  properly  executed  after  the  masterpieces  of  the 
periods,  it  has  the  very  qualities  which  have  made  the  principles  of  the  old  masters  in  furniture 
live  through  all  the  years.  In  our  furniture  the  excellence  of  the  wood  is  equal  to  the  faith¬ 
fulness  and  exactness  of  the  workmanship — yet  is  most  reasonable  in  price. 

Q  It  is  an  advantage  to  know  who  sells  Berkey  &-  Gay  furniture  in  your  locality.  1  he  store  offer¬ 
ing  it  is  usually  the  best,  and  it  is  so  organized  as  to  advise  authoritatively  on  any  hou: 
detail.  Such  firms  as  the  following  are  examples  of  Berkey  &-  Gay  representation  i 

Marshall  Field  &•  Co.,  Chicago  Paine  Furniture  Co.,  Boston  The  Sterling  &■  Welch  Co,.  C 

Lammert  Furniture  Co.,  St.  Louis  McAllister-Mohler,  Columbus,  Ohio  The  Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores  C 

| Berkey  &-  Gay  Furniture  Co 

*7  Factory,  Executive  Offices  and  Show  Rooms 

k&U.  I  I  184  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Eastern  Offices  and  Show  Rooms 

/ •  1  13"!  19  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

UIaJLl  ™  For  fifteen  2-cent  stamps  we  will  mail  you  “Character  in  Furniture, 

-  book  which  is  authority  on  the  periods.  Other  of  our 

Hv,  '■  publications  are  free.  Write  for  the  list. 


This  inlaid  mark  of 
honor  identifies  to  you 
each  Berkey  &  Gay 
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Choose  a  man  to  paint  your  house  who 
will  use 


in  his  paint.  If  he  uses  Zinc,  it  means  that  he 
is  wide-awake  and  up-to-date  in  his  trade.  If 
he  uses  Zinc,  it  means  that  your  house  will 
get  painted  so  that  it  will  stay  painted. 

We  have  three  books  discussing  Zinc  from  the  three  view¬ 
points  of  the  parties  most  concerned. 

For  House  Owner:  “Your  Move” 

For  Architects  :  “ One  of  Your  Problems” 

For  Painters  :  “ Zinc  That  Made  a  Painter  Rich” 

Ask  for  yours.  Sent  free. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  412,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


I  ombardy 

are  the  best  trees 


Write  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.  It  will 
give  some  valuable 
suggestions,  which 
will  help  yoti  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance 
and  value  of  your 
property. 


for  screening  purposes 
and  avenues.  Branching  from  the  ground 
up,  and  being  beautiful  and  hardy,  is  what 
makes  them  so  desirable. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  etc. 


THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  COMPANY 


WESTCHESTER,  CHESTER  COUNTY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


My  Suburban  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  248) 

ripened  for  the  table.  The  strawberries 
were  something  phenomenal,  but  there 
were  only  enough  for  picking  three  times 
a  week.  For  a  family  of  five,  at  least  two 
hundred  plants  are  needed,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  is  better  for  a  surplus  for  winter  pre¬ 
serving.  The  robins  gave  us  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  ate  at  least  half  of  our 
berries.  Either  lines  of  rag  scares  or  else 
some  of  those  French  garden  windmills 
with  looking-glass  flashers  on  their  arms 
are  needed  to  scare  off  birds.  We  had  a 
family  of  cats,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
on  their  job. 

I  had  two  canoes  and  a  motor  boat  to 
paint  and  put  into  the  lake,  and  a  swim  in 
the  ocean  to  take  every  day,  so  that,  aside 
from  fighting  weeds  occasionally,  garden 
operations  in  July  were  not  very  irksome. 
The  hot  frame  glasses  were  stored  away 
and  the  frame  itself  planted  with  young 
bush  melon  plants.  With  heat  above  and 
below,  they  throve  mightily  and  set  a  lot 
of  fruit,  but  neither  here  nor  in  the  main 
garden  did  the  melons  „do  well.  They 
rotted  on  the  under  side,  while  the  whole 
fruit  was  still  yet  unripe.  Next  year  I 
tried  a  patch  of  excelsior  under  each  fruit, 
with  good  results. 

July  also  brought  a  horde  of  plant  lice 
on  rose  bushes,  pear  trees  and  grapes. 
These  are  a  regular  institution,  as  are 
black  fleas  and  bugs  on  the  potatoes,  so 
we  got  after  them  with  a  brass  sprayer 
loaded  with  kerosene  emulsion  and  whale- 
oil  soap.  Also  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the 
fruit  trees,  following  the  regular  spraying 
tables.  It  does  not  do  to  neglect  these 
things  nor  to  bewail  your  fate  if  the  in¬ 
sects  chew  up  your  leaves,  suck  out  the 
sap  and  create  general  havoc  and  desola¬ 
tion.  A  thorough  spraying  in  a  small  gar¬ 
den  like  this  one  takes  but  an  hour,  and 
should  be  done  every  two  weeks.  The  in¬ 
sects  will  tell  you  if  it  is  not  done  often  or 
thoroughly  enough. 

I11  August  we  had  early  corn,  lima  beans, 
plenty  of  little,  tender  carrots,  young 
beets,  turnips,  stringless  beans,  peas  and 
the  last  of  the  spinach.  New  planting's 
were  always  going  on  of  lettuce,  radishes, 
peas  and  stringless  beans,  of  which  I  made 
a  long,  75-foot  border  on  the  rear  traverse 
path  over  the  drain.  This  border  yielded 
plenty  of  beans,  but  was  a  nuisance  from 
the  tendency  of  the  bean  plants  to  fall  over 
into  the  path.  It  will  not  be  repeated. 
Another  border,  of  nasturtiums  on  each 
side  of  the  main  path,  was  a  bowling  suc¬ 
cess.  “Partner”  put  it  in  and  drew  from 
it  an  endless  succession  of  nasturtium 
blooms  until  late  December.  Indeed,  our 
floral  display  was  beginning  to  attract  no¬ 
tice.  The  wall  of  dahlias  had  done  their 
duty  right  manfully,  and  were  now  fill¬ 
ing  the  gaps  betwen  the  peach  trees,  with 
a  topping  of  wonderfully  variegated 
blooms  —  scarlets,  maroons,  lavenders, 
whites,  yellows — a  sight  to  behold !  The 
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Now  in  the  Light 


front  border  of  pansies  had  been  another 
delight  all  through  June,  and  still  had 
blossoms  until  August,  though  in  not  such 
profusion. 

We  now  had  more  time  for  the  aes¬ 
thetic  features  that  every  well-designed 
garden  should  have — rose  arches,  a  back 
trellis,  rose  and  grape  trellisses.  He  who 
would  be  a  gardener  must  also  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  carpenter,  unless  he  is  one  of 
those  unfortunate  creatures  who  “have" 
things  done  for  them  by  the  mere  act  of 
waving  a  five-dollar  bill  about  in  the  air. 
Such  rob  themselves  of  their  rightful 
pleasures  as  much  as  if  they  hired  an 
Italian  to  run  their  garden  for  them.  Both 
double  and  single  hairpin  rose  arches  are 
easy  to  make.  You  need  some  }i"  x  %" 
3'ellow  pine  stock  sixteen  feet  long, 
straight-grained  and  free  from  knots  and 
checks,  also  “dressed  four  sides,”  a  mill 
term,  meaning  planed  smooth  on  all  sides. 
Beginning  at  the  middle  of  your  stick,  saw 
cuts  for  2y2  feet  each  way  three-quarters 
through  the  wood,  making  a  cut  at  every 
inch.  The  stick  will  now  bend  readily 
into  an  arch  about  three  feet  wide  without 
requiring  steaming.  Put  the  feet  about  a 
foot  into  the  ground  and  paint  white  or 
green,  according  to  the  color  scheme  of 
your  garden.  To-  make  a  double  arch, 
plant  two  hairpins  about  a  foot  apart,  side 
by  side,  and  join  with  cross  pieces  at  every 
foot  around  the  arch  and  up  both  sides. 
These  cross  pieces  ought  to  be  about 
twenty  inches  long  to  give  a  pretty  over¬ 
lap,  and  must  be  screwed  in  place,  as  the 
arch  will  not  stand  much  nailing.  We  put 
a  double  arch  at  the  garden  gate  and  single 
arches  at  ends  of  paths,  etc.,  growing  a 
pair  of  rambler  roses  over  each  arch  and 
using  both  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Crimson 
Rambler  roses. 

For  rose  and  grape  trellises  on  the  walls 
of  the  house  I  used  x  yellow 

pine  stock,  making  various  forms  of  verti¬ 
cal  and  horizontal  ladder  trellises,  up¬ 
rights  and  horizontals  being  about  two 
feet  six  inches  apart.  The  whole  east 
wall  of  the  house  is  now  covered  with 
Dorothy  Perkins  (pink),  Crimson  (red), 
and  Philadelphia  (large  red)  ramblers,  be¬ 
sides  four  Niagara  white  grape  vines, 
which  have  grown  twenty  feet  long  since 
planting  two  years  ago. 

We  used  up  a  lot  of  this  square  stock  in 
the  tomato  and  grape  trellises  and  for 
dahlia  stakes.  Starting  with  nine  dahlia 
roots  (a  tuber  like  a  sweet  potato)  the 
first  year,  we  dug  up  a  peach  basket  full  of 
them  at  the  end  of  the  season,  enough  to 
fill,  bv  dividing  the  clusters  of  tubers,  the 
five  10- foot  beds  between  the  peach  trees. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  season,  in  the  Great 
December  Dahlia  Digging,  we  had  over  a 
bushel  of  them,  and  had  to  clear  more  land 
to  find  a  place  for  the  “dam-dahlias”. 

Now.  every  dahlia  needs  its  own  stake 
01  F  Mil  tumble  over  and  be  a  disgrace  at 
the  first  severe  thunderstorm,  so,  at  ten 
cents  a  stake,  as  bought  from  the  florist’s, 
the  increase  in  our  dahlias  bade  fair  to 
bankrupt  the  establishment.  We  took 


Goodyear  tires  have  for  years 
loomed  up  as  the  biggest  thing  in 
Tiredom.  And  they  loom  up  bigger 
each  year. 

Last  year  men  bought  about  one 
Goodyear  for  every  car  in  use.  That 
proves  beyond  question  —  does  it 
not? — that  Goodyears  average  best. 


Goodyear  Fortified  Tires  have  five 
great  features  found  in  no  other  tire. 
These  combat  these  six  chief  troubles 
in  the  best  ways  known: 

Rim-Cuts  Insecurity 

Blowouts  Punctures 

Loose  Treads  Skidding 

We  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 


give  you  these  protections.  One  of 
them — our  “On-Air”  cure — costs 
us  $450,000  yearly. 

That’  s  why  Goodyears  rule.  They 
are  super-tires.  Men  who  adopt 
them  find  contentment,  and  they  stay. 


Lower  Prices.  On  February 
1st  we  made  our  third  great  price 
reduction  in  two  years.  The  three 
total  45  per  cent. 

That  is  largely  the  result  of  our 
mammoth  production.  It  enables  us 
to  give  you  greater  value  than  was 
ever  known  before  in  a  tire. 

Try  them,  in  fairness  to  yourself. 
Any  dealer  will  supply  you. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

(2277) 
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to  meet  your  water  requirements,  will  be 
gladly  submitted. 

A  CORCORAN  WATER  TANK 

on  your  estate  means  that  you  will  always  have  plenty  of  water  under 
high  pressure  for  your  house,  stables  and  garage. 

! 

FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION 

n  nlX-lH 

high  pressure  ought  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  you.  It  would  be  to  your 
advantage  to  get  our  latest  designs,  showing  how  we  can  harmonize 

with  your  landscape  and  architectural  scheme. 

J  A.  J.  CORCORAN,  Inc.  (Eso“d)  17  John  Street,  New  York 
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‘‘CREX  in  the  HOME”  is  the  title  of  our  1915  historical  booklet  and  catalog,1 Combined. 
It  describes  and  illustrates  the  various  processes  of  growth  and  manufacture  of  CREX, 
contains  actual  photographs  of  rooms  showing  the  artistic  effect  of  CREX  coverings 
on  every  kind  of  home  floor.  You  will  also  find  complete  1915  patterns  in  life-like 
colorings,  with  sizes.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  for  a  Free  Copy. 

Look  for  the  word  CREX  in  side  binding  of  all  rugs.  It  was  put 
there  to  protect  you  against  cheap  substitutes. 

CREX  CARPET  COMPANY,  1133  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Originators  of  Wire-Grass  Floor  Coverings. 


“  How  does  the  CREX  rug  suit, 
Nurse?” 

“ Nothing  could  be  better,  ma'am! 
It  stands  the  wear  and  tear,  which 
this  room  certainly  gets,  cleans 
easily  and  lays  flat  at  the  edges  ” 


It  insures  getting  your  choice.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  from  stock, 

Chi’ dl  rACT  ^ie  can  °btain  just  what  you  want  from 
his  jobber  on  short  notice. 


The  New 

George  Dickson  Rose 

==^  is  a  marvel  of  velvety  black-crimson.  Backs  of  petals 
heavily  veined  with  deep  maroon.  It’s  the 

^  Winner  of  the  Gold  Medal 

of  the  National  Rose  Society  of  England  and  guaranteed 
by  us  to  grow  and  bloom.  Delightfully  scented.  1-year  size, 
50c.,  2-year  size,  SI. 00;  postpaid.  Should  bloom  the  first 
season.  One  of  nearly  400  C.  &  J.  varieties.  This  season’s 
stock  the  largest  and  choicest  ever  offered.  Our  1915  ^ 

Rose  Guide  is  free.  Has  85  illustrations — 19  in  color.  ^jj 

Our  Book,  “  How  to  Grow  Roses,”  10c.  Price  includes  lljl 
a  25c.  coupon  good  on  first  $1.00  order.  Write  now, 
for  planting  time  will  soon  be  here. 

^  The  CONARD  &  Jones  Co. 

Hose  Specialists  Over  50  Years'  Experience^^gmm 

Box.126  West  Grove,  Pa.  ^ I 


refuge  in  stakes  made  from  1"  mill  stock, 
four  feet  long  and  driven  into  the  tarth  a 
foot. 

My  back  fence  cost  $22  for  five  fifteen- 
foot  bays,  including  posts  and  paint.  It 
was,  in  effect,  an  open  lattice,  8"  x  18", 
with  a  12"  foot-board  and  a  4"  top  run¬ 
ning-board.  The  posts  were  4"  x  4",  8 
feet  long,  il/2  feet  in  the  ground,  and  the 
lattice  Yfl’  x  1%" ,  nailed  to  an  interior 
frame  1"  cove  moulding.  I  wanted  an  or¬ 
namental  background  for  the  garden, 
something  to  grow  roses  on  and  set  off  my 
currant  bushes,  something  to  differentiate 
the  garden  from  the  wall  of  forest  behind 
it.  The  photographs  tell  about  how  we 
succeeded.  I  fussed  with  it  odd  times 
during  September  and  finished  it  in  three 
afternoons’  work,  besides  a  number  of 
morning  hours  before  business. 

The  garden  that  had  been  a  flat  fizzle 
the  year  before  turned  out  a  screaming 
success  this  year,  even  with  none  of  its 
fruit  trees  bearing,  except  a  few  raspberry 
stalks.  The  10  to  4  o’clock  sunlight  was 
just  right,  indeed  many  people  build  a 
windbreak  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of 
a  garden  to  shut  off  north  winds  and  after¬ 
noon  sun,  that  scorching  heat  that  wilts 
plants  around  4  o’clock  when  the  summer 
day  is  hottest.  I  had  proved  that  my  prob¬ 
lem  was  a  soil  and  drainage  one ;  that  I 
had  plenty  of  sun,  enough  to  grow  any¬ 
thing;  and  a  trip  across  the  State  in  May 
and  September  showed  that  I  was  ahead 
of  the  average  farm  truck  garden — few, 
indeed,  could  show  corn  eight  feet  high  in 
mid-July  !  So  I  began  to  cast  longing  eyes 
at  my  remaining  uncleared  forest  land,  and 
smoked  many  pipes  in  the  woods  on  the 
site  of  the  future  barn  and  chicken  house, 
the  green-house  that  I  had  promised  my¬ 
self  for  twenty  years,  and  the  pergolas 
which  would  flank  it,  covered  with  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Concord  grapes. 

The  principal  trouble  with  my  garden 
for  this  season  had  been  that  there  was  not 
enough  of  anything.  It  had  turned  in 
about  $130  worth  of  green  groceries  in  six 
months,  but  we  had  put  up  nothing  for  the 
winter — no  preserves,  no  winter  vege¬ 
tables,  no  green  vegetables  salted  down  in 
crocks  in  the  good,  old  way.  I  wanted 
more  land,  and  before  leaving  for  my  an¬ 
nual  hunting  trip  in  the  West,  late  in  Sep¬ 
tember  I  engaged  a  laborer  to  take  out  all 
the  blazed  trees  on  a  strip  of  forest  to  the 
west,  and  to  grub  up  all  the  roots  and 
bushes  on  it. 


Editor’s  Note. — The  reader  zvho  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Miller’s  work  in  the  March 
issue  of  House  and  Garden,  and  zvho  has 
read  this  record  of  the  second  year,  will; 
learn  a  secret  about  gardening — that  suc¬ 
cess  is  rarely  attained  the  first  season, 
especially  by  the  amateur.  A  garden  is  a 
gilt-edge  bond,  but  Nature  doesn’t  pay  a 
big  dividend  the  first  year,  nor  sometimes 
even  the  second,  but  zvlien  she  pays,  she 
pays  zvell. 
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Landscape  Gardening  on  a  Small 
Place 

( Continued  from  page  257) 

pink  annual  phlox  Drummondi  continues 
to  bloom  late  into  aster  time,  and  calendu¬ 
las  are  still  fresh  when  the  last  chrysan¬ 
themum  has  faded. 

Succession  of  bloom,  color  harmony  and 
arrangement  are  subtly  interwoven.  Thus 
analyzed  it  illustrates  the  difficulties  and 
pleasures  in  designing  the  perfect  garden. 
It  makes  clear  the  reason  for  many  fail¬ 
ures,  the  source  of  many  delights  in  gar¬ 
den  making. 

It  is  as  easy  to  enumerate  the  flowers 
planted  in  the  garden  as  it  is  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  elusive  effects  that  are  attained. 
It  is  as  simple  to  explain  the  underlying- 
principles  of  the  garden’s  composition  as 
it  is  difficult  to  analyze  its  charm. 

A  flower  garden  is  a  transitory,  evan¬ 
escent  thing.  Without  constant,  patient 
and  intelligent  care  the  whole  charm  of  a 
garden  like  this  one,  dependent  on  so  many 
interrelated  details,  is  lost  in  a  year’s  time. 
This  garden  has  the  monthly  supervision 
of  the  designer.  This  means  not  only  that 
she  can  see  that  it  is  kept  up  to  the  color 
scheme  and  arrangement  as  she  devised  it ; 
that  she  can  foretell  and  forewarn  lapses 
of  bloom,  winter  failures  and  seasonal 
mishaps,  but  that  she  can  rearrange  and 
complete,  substitute  and  devise  new  color 
effects  in  minor  details  which  will  give 
new  interest  to  the  garden  without  dis¬ 
turbing  its  old  vigor  and  its  stable,  con¬ 
stant  arrangement. 

1  he  oval  is  box  bordered,  and  then  girt 
by  a  ten-foot  wide  strip  of  gravel.  Al¬ 
though  the  plan  of  the  entire  layout  had 
been  carefully  studied  beforehand,  we  had 
been,  throughout  the  long  and  minute  in¬ 
spection  of  the  garden,  altogether  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  this  gravel  strip 
was  the  turn-around.  A  turn-around  is 
so  much  a  matter  for  practical  considera¬ 
tion,  a  flower  garden  is  so  much  a  striv¬ 
ing  for  an  ideal,  that  the  two  seem  an¬ 
tagonistic.  The  harmonizing  of  these  two 
opposing  factors  strikes  not  only  a  clever 
and  original  note  in  garden  composition, 
but  shows  a  serious  understanding  of  gar¬ 
den  art. 

Laundry  yards  are  even  more  incon¬ 
gruous  to  flower  gardens.  With  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  space  available,  the  vine-clad  lattice 
screen  and  groups  of  Arborvitae  trees  hide 
the  close  proximity  of  drying  linens  which, 
no  matter  how  fresh  and  clean,  are  not  in 
harmony  with  flower  gardens. 

In  developing  the  principal  feature  of  a 
place  there  is  often  a  possibility  of  com¬ 
bining  with  it  a  number  of  secluded 
scenes  of  a  special  character.  Attached 
to  the  side  of  this  wide,  shallow  lot  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  sloping  land  which  lends 
itself  to  such  use.  Subordinated  to  the 
main  garden  it  must  still  be  related  to  it. 
One  of  its  long  paths  is  a  continuation  of 
the  longer  axis  of  the  main  garden.  The 


K&WANEE, 

Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers 


Apartment  Building 
51st  Street  and  Forrestville  Avenuei 
Chicago 


Cut  Coal  Costs 


Q  In  a  21  apartment  building  at  51st  Street  and 
Forrestville  Avenue,  Chicago,  a  Kewanee  Smoke¬ 
less  Firebox  Boiler  saves  $883.20  yearly  in  the 
fuel  bill — this  saving  being  figured  from  the  record 
of  coal  costs  during  two  years. 

Q  This  is  the  way  the  saving  was  figured : 

Q  The  Kewanee  Smokeless  burned  during  December  1914- 
a  daily  average  of  1400  pounds  of  coal,  costing  $4.50  per 
ton.  A  coal  cost  of  $3.15  daily  or  $756.00  for  the  entire 
heating  season  of  240  days. 

Q  Another  boiler,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the  same 
building  for  heating  15  of  the  present  21  apartments,  used 
during  December  1913,  2170  pounds  of  coal  daily,  costing. 
$4.50  per  ton.  A  coal  cost  of  $4.88  daily.  Figuring  that 
the  other  make  of  boiler  would  heat  the  21  apartments  at 
the  same  proportionate  cost,  the  cost  of  heating  the  21 
apartments  with  the  other  boiler  would  be  $6.83  daily — or 
$1,639.20  for  the  heating  season  of  240  days. 

Q  This  shows  a  saving  with  the  Kewanee  Smokeless  of 
$3.68  per  day  or  $883.20  in  a  heating  season  of  240  days. 

Kewanee  Boiler 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 


Steel  Power  and  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks  and  Garbage  Burners 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Hodgson 

Portable 

Houses 


Artistically  designed  and  finished,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
practical  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  any  climate.  Made  for  innumerable 
purposes.  Erection  of  buildings  extremely  simple,  and  can  be  done  by 
unskilled  labor  in  a  few  hours’  time.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

EC  UnnrCniYI  rn  fRoom  2  26,  116  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.\  Address  all  corre- 
•  r*  nvUUjUil  W.  /CRAFTSMAN  BLDG.,  6  EAST  39  th  ST.,  NEW  YORK/  spondence  to  Boston 
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Residence  of  J.  A.  Bovey,  Esq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

N.  Jenson,  Contractor  Kenyon  and  Main,  Architects 

Hy-tex  Colonials,  laid  in  Flemish  Bond  with  ^4-inch  gray  mortar-joint  flush. 


THIS  attractive  home  at  Minneapolis  is  faced  with  Hy-tex  Colonials,  a 
smooth  sand-mold  Brick  of  prevailingly  smooth,  deep  red  color-tone,  with 
a  great  variety  of  shadings  and  kiln-set  marks  that  greatly  enhance  the  chang¬ 
ing  beauty  of  the  wall  surface.  Note  the  chaste  and  pleasing  ornamental 
effect  produced  on  the  elevations  by  the  soldier  and  row-lock  courses,  used  not 
only  around  the  entire  building,  but  as  sills  and  lintels  in  the  lower  story. 

Hy-tex 

The  Standard  of  Quality  in  Brick. 

YOUR  first  step  in  connection  with  building  should  be  the  recognition  of  the  all¬ 
round  value  of  brick  as  a  desirable  and  artistic  building  material.  Almost  of  equal 
importance  is  the  realization  that  Hy-tex  is  the  one  name  which  stands  for  every  variety 
of  color -tone  and  texture  known  to  brick -craft,  as  well  as  for  the  highest  quality  of 
product  and  service  in  brick.  You  can  find  in  the  Hy-tex  line  any  brick  you  want  for 
any  architectural  purpose  you  choose. 

YOU  should  read  “Genuine  Economy  in  Home  Building"  not  forwhat  it  tells  about 
Hy-tex  Brick  but  for  the  light  it  throws  on  its  whole  subject.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
in  colors  and  will  be  sent  to  you  for  10  cents  to  cover  postage.  If  you  are  interested  in 
seeing  plans,  send  50  cents  (in  stamps)  for  “The  Hy-tex  House  of  Moderate  Cost." 
Write  today,  and  please  address  Dept.G-4. 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  EXHIBIT  ROOMS:  Baltimore;  Chicago;  Cleveland:  Davenport;  DuBois.  Pa. ; 
Indianapolis;  Kansas  City;  Minneapolis;  New  York  City;  Omaha;  Philadephia;  Toledo;  Washington,  D.  C. 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Face  Brick  in  the  World. 


Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs 
and  Fruit  Trees 

which  will  bud,  bloom  and  fruit  True  to  Name, 
sent  direct  from  our  Nurseries  to  your  garden 
at  wholesale  prices. 

This  Spring  we  offer  the  finest  selection  of  hardy, 
field  grown  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Hybrid  Tea  or 
Everblooming  Roses.  Our  list  includes  the  choicest 
varieties:  Maman  Cochet  (white)  Maman  Cochet 
(pink),  William  R.  Smith.  American  Beauty  and 
Killarney.  The  stock  is  all  two  year  old,  No.  t 
strong  bushes.  Our  book  tells  you  how  to  plant 
and  care  for  them. 

Our  Flowering  Shrubs  include  the  finest  specimens  of  Bush 
Hydrangea  Paniculata  Grandiflora  and  Snowball  or  Ever- 
blooming  Hydrangea,  Spirea  Van  Houttei  (white),  Spirea 
Anthony  Waterer  (dwarf  pink)  , 

Also  the  finest  fruit  trees  that  can  be  grown,  Apple,  Peach.  Pear.  Plum  and 
Cherry  All  the  best  tested  varieties.  Kelly  Brothers’  quality  and  purity  of 
varieties  means  much  to  the  planter.  You  get  the  benefit  of  thirty-five  years  of 
practical  experience.  We  stand  back  of  every  shipment. 

Send  today  for  our  1915  Spring  Catalog.  It  is  free.  Read  our  broad  guarantee. 

KELLY  BROS.,  Wholesale  Nurseries,  243  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

You  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Bros.’  stock. 


rose  arch,  which  acts  as  entrance  to  it, 
frames  a  long  vista  down  the  path. 

This  minor  garden  is  as  informal  and 
unsymmetrical  in  design  and  planting  as 
the  other  garden  is  formal  and  symmetri¬ 
cal.  It  is  left  to  the  lax  attention  of  odd 
moments. 

Japanese  quinces  and  blush  roses,  old- 
fashioned  sweet-scented  shrub  ( Calycan - 
thus  Horidus )  and  bush  honeysuckles,  fra¬ 
grant  mock  oranges  and  weigelas  are  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  ample  beds  to  obstruct 
the  view  across  them.  Many  flowers  grow 
rampant  in  the  borders  and  encroach  upon 
the  paths  with  their  spreading  foliage. 

There  are  hepaticas,  wind  flowers, 
bloodroots  and  other  spring  wild  flowers. 
There  are  snowdrops  and  lilies-of-the-val- 
ley,  double  buttercups  and  snow-in-sum¬ 
mer.  There  are  spring  bulbs,  narcissus 
and  tulips,  Spanish  iris  and  Fritillaria 
Meleagris,  the  speckled  Guinea-hen  flower. 
There  are  summer  bulbs,  tbe  gold-banded 
lilies,  pure  white  Madonna  lilies,  nodding, 
Japanese  lilies  and  brilliant  tiger  lilies. 
There  are  many-colored  gladioli. 

A  few  Oriental  poppies  blaze  forth  their 
scarlet  all  alone  amid  dark-green  foliage. 
Lychnis  and  Monarda;  Heuchera,  the 
Coral  bells,  and  Lobelia,  the  Cardinal 
flower ;  each  has  a  special  place  where  its 
color  will  not  hurt  more  delicate  shades 
or  be  hurt  by  them. 

There  are  delicate  flowers,  like  Gypso- 
phila,  galium  and  statice,  tropical-looking 
plants  like  Yuccas,  and  heavy-leafed 
Funkias. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  campanulas,  hare¬ 
bells,  bell  flowers  and  peach  bells.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  spiked  flowers,  pyramidal 
foxgloves,  spires  of  larkspurs  and  monk’s- 
hoods,  old-fashioned  hollyhocks  and 
coarse-leafed  Physostegia,  with  spikes  of 
gaping  flowers,  some  purple,  some  lilac, 
some  white.  There  are  sturdy,  blue  An- 
chusas,  decorative  Shasta  daisies,  yellow 
anthemis  and  luxuriant  phlox.  There  are 
feathery  plumes  of  Thalictuum,  the  mea¬ 
dow  rue  and  the  odd  amethyst  sea  holly, 
with  blue  thistle-like  globes  on  blue  stems, 
with  spiny,  blue-green  foliage! 

There  are  summer  wild  flowers,  orange 
milkweed  from  sandy  roadsides,  white 
Eupatoriums  from  the  fields,  strong,  yel¬ 
low  mulleins  from  stony  hillsides,  and  deli¬ 
cate  evening  primroses. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  annuals,  Agera- 
turn  and  Scabiosa,  white  petunias  and  blue 
Nigella,  heliotrope  and  cosmos,  purple 
pansies  and  brilliant  orange  zinnias,  pink 
annual  larkspur  and  salmon-pink  annual 
phlox,  lemon-yellow  and  orange  mari¬ 
golds  and  mignonette,  snapdragons  of  deli¬ 
cate  cream  and  pink  rose  and  lovely 
scented  stocks. 

Large,  white  Boltonia  asteroides,  tall, 
reddish  -  purple  New  England  asters, 
sturdy,  yellow  Heleniums  make  strong 
autumn  bloom. 

Pots  of  tender  flowers,  sweet-smelling 
lemon  verbena  and  rose-leaved  geranium 
are  plunged  in  the  ground. 
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It  is  a  place  for  old-fashioned  plants 
and  favorites,  flowers  of  odd  colors  and 
curious  shapes.  It  is  a  medley  of  color, 
a  spot  full  of  fragrance.  Little  surprises 
are  at  every  turn,  unexpected  flowers  are 
found  in  hidden  corners ;  there  are  little 
blind  paths  where  steps  have  to  be  re¬ 
traced  through  flower  tangles.  It  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  very  short  time  the  inde¬ 
scribable,  old-fashioned  quality  of  the  Co¬ 
lonial  gardens,  of  which  it  was  to  be  a 
freely  rendered  replica. 


New  Use  for  Old  Plants 
( Continued  from  page  262) 
and  attracts  the  usual  notice — or  lack  of 
notice — that  such  planting  does.  But  if 
these  same  plants  are  grown  so  that  they 
attain  an  unusual  size  and  an  increased 
number  of  flowers,  then  the  element  of 
novelty  creeps  in  and  the  bed  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  just  a  bed  of  geraniums. 

There  are  dozens  of  hardy  plants  that 
can  be  used  in  the  house.  A  few  that 
might  be  suggested  are  Aquilegea,  Arabis, 
Asperula  odorata,  Trollius  euro  pens,  Ce- 
r  ostium  tormentosum,  phlox  swbulata. 
These  are  both  suitable  for  the  inside  and 
outside.  The  plants  should  be  small.  If 
you  don’t  happen  to  have  a  stock,  grow 
them  from  seed,  sowing  in  the  early  part 
of  July  and  potting  when  of  good  size, 
and  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit. 
Take  them  out  in  the  spring  and  start 
them  into  growth  at  your  window.  If 
you  have  a  coldframe,  give  them  their  start 
there,  since  they  will  come  along  tougher 
than  if  brought  into  the  house  at  once. 

For  larger  plants,  such  as  the  Campanu¬ 
las  calacanthema,  foxgloves,  Veronicas 
spicata,  anemone,  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
the  like,  which  can  be  used  for  veranda 
ornaments,  go  out  into  the  border  and  dig 
the  plants  up  early  and  put  them  in  large 
pots  and  place  them  on  your  steps. 

Large  clumps  of  trollius,  although  about 
to  come  into  flower,  can  be  dug  up  and 
potted  without  any  danger  of  losing  them, 
provided  a  thorough  soaking  is  given  when 
first  potted.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cam¬ 
panula.  They  are  easily  grown  from  seed 
or  the  old  plants  can  be  dug  up  without 
trouble.  A  large  tub  of  these  flowers 
makes  an  attractive  and  unusual  sight. 
They  can  be  potted  singly,  but  when 
massed  they  are  more  effective. 

The  use  of  hardy  plants  on  the  veran¬ 
dah  is  with  the  idea  of  succession,  allow¬ 
ing  one  kind  to  remain  while  the  flowers 
look  fresh,  and  then  substituting  another 
and  later  flowering  kind.  By  this 
process  the  season  is  materially  length¬ 
ened. 

Returning  to  the  interior  use,  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  make  a  small  window 
box  about  four  bv  three  deep  and  wide 
and  the  length  of  the  window  and  plunge 
the  different  plants  into  these  boxes.  The 
Aquilegea,  particularly,  thrives  under  such 
treatment,  and  the  plants  send  up  masses 
of  their  wonderfully  beautiful  flowers, 
lasting  for  weeks. 


The  Agency  of 

A  striking  comparison  between  a  homo¬ 
geneous  country  and  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  countries  is  obtained  by  placing 
over  the  map  of  the  Urited  States  the  map 
of  Europe.  These  represent  the  same  area 
— about  3,000,000  square  miles— if  a  few  of 
the  remote  provinces  of  Russia  are  omitted. 


a  United  People 

By  the  completion  of  the  Transconti¬ 
nental  Line  we  now  talk  from  one  end  of 
this  country  to  the  other,  while  in  Europe 
the  longest  conversation  is  no  farther  than 
from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  and  even  that 
depends  on  the  imperfect  co-operation  of 
unrelated  systems. 


Europe  has  the  advantage  in  popula¬ 
tion,  with  more  than  four  times  as  many 
people  as  the  United  States;  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  large  cities,  with  two  and  a  half 
times  as  many  cities  of  over  1 00,000 
population. 

Yet  the  United  States,  a  comparatively 
young  country,  has  outstripped  Europe  in 
the  diffusion  of  civilization,  because  of  its 
wonderfully  greater  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  all  parts  of  its  area.  The 
United  States  not  only  excels  in  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities, but  it  has  nearlythree  timesas 
many  telephones  as  Europe,  or  about  eleven 
times  as  many  in  relation  to  population. 


Europe,  with  twenty-five  countries  and 
many  different  languages,  serves  as  an  il¬ 
luminating  contrast  to  the  United  States, 
with  one  language  and  a  homogeneous 
people,  despite  the  fact  that  our  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  derived  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the  steadily 
extending  lines  of  the  Bell  System  have 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  this 
amalgamating  of  different  races.  The 
latest  achievement — the  linking  of  coast 
to  coast — has  given  greater  force  to  the 
national  motto,  “E  Pluribus  Unum." 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


One  Policy 


And  Associated  Companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 


Shingled  Houses 

are  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  tiled,  slated, 
clapboarded,  or  gummed-paper  houses.  They  cover  the  surface 
with  three  insulating  layers  and  non-conducting  air-spaces, 
and  no  other  finish  does  this.  They  are  also  much  more  pic¬ 
turesque  and  attractive,  and  they  admit  of  far  more  varied  and 
beautiful  coloring  than  any  other  finish. 

Cabots  Creosote  Stains 

color  them  in  beautiful  tones  of  moss-green,  bark-brown,  silver- 
gray,  etc.,  and  the  creosote  thoroughly  preserves  the  wood  and 
makes  it  less  inflammable. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.,  Chemists,  1 1  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Country  Club,  Newark,  Ohio 
Stained  with  Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 
Frank  L.  Packard ,  Architect ,  Columbus 
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Puncture-Proof— Gwaranfe&f/ 


cushion  absolutely  guard  carcass  and  inner 
tube;  how  LEE  "Vanadium”  rubber  helps 
add  mileage ;  and  how  the  Zig-Zag 
tread  is  the  scientific  non-skid. 


FREEDOM  from  "puncture,”  "blow¬ 
out,”  "undue  wear”  and  "high  cost.” 

Learn  how  three  layers  of  impene¬ 
trable  discs  embedded  in  a  pure  rubber 

WRITE  FOR  Tl£lV  BOOKLET  “V” 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO  Conshohocken,  Penna. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  1883 

Distributors  in  all  Principal  Cities.  Look  up  "Lee  Tires”  in  your  Telephone  Directory. 


LEE 


PNEUMATIC  NON-SKID  PUNCTURE  -  PROOF 


Are  You  Goinj*  to  Re-Shin^le  ? 


It  is  hard  to  improve  upon  good  shingles  both  for  quality  and 
good  looks.  Make  this  job  last  a  lifetime  by  using 


‘CREO-DIPT 

17  Grades— 16,  18,  24  Inch. 


Residence  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Garver,  Worcester,  Mass.  Arc^~ 
Heels,  L.  W .  Briggs  &  Co.  24-inch  “  CREO-DIPT  "  Shin¬ 
gles  on  Side  Walls;  Special  “  CREO-DIPT  ”  Shingles  on 
Roof;  two  distinct  permanent  colors. 


99  STAINED 
SHINGLES 

30  Different  Colors. 
They  come  in  bundles  ready  to  lay. 

They  last  twice  as  long  as  brush-coated  shingles  or  natural  wood. 
They  are  proof  against  dry-rot.  decay,  worms  and  weather.  They 
save  time,  muss  and  expense  of  staining  on  the  job.  We  select  best 
cedar  shingles  and  by  our  special  process  preserve  them  in  creosote 
and  stain  them  any  color  desired.  Best  earth  pigments — no  aniline 
dyes.  No  wedge-shaped  shingles — no  waste. 

Write  to-day  for  sample  colors  on  wood  and  book  of  “CREO- 
DIPT”  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Names  of  architect  and 
lumber  dealer  appreciated. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO.,  1012  Oliver  St.,N.Tonawanda,N.Y. 

(Shipments  prompt.  Branch  Factory  in  Chicago  for  Western  Trade) 


It  is  not  so  much  what  you  use,  but  the 
way  you  use  it,  that  is  important.  Re¬ 
member  that  sunlight  is  essential,  and 
plenty  of  water  must  be  given,  for  a  se¬ 
vere  drying-out  will  end  the  possibilities. 

Trying  out  plants  on  this  plan  is  a 
profitable  operation,  however  viewed,  for 
nothing  is  lost.  Even  should  the  inside 
show  prove  a  failure,  the  stock  can  be  put 
out  in  the  garden,  where  it  will  flower  the 
next  season.  Once  the  prejudice  against 
using  hardy  plants  in  such  a  way  is  over¬ 
come  and  the  real  possibilities  are  appre¬ 
ciated,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  decorative 
effects  that  may  be  achieved  by  using  them. 


A  House  Made  for  Sunlight 

( Continued  from  page  265) 

9  feet  in  height.  Not  satisfied  in  using 
concrete  and  cement  within  the  home,  this 
builder  employed  it  in  the  construction  of 
the  surrounding  features.  The  well- 
equipped  garage  and  the  driveway  are  of 
this  material,  as  are  the  brooder  and  in¬ 
cubator  houses,  the  chicken  sheds,  the 
standard  of  the  clothes-drying  rack  and 
the  fence  which  enclosed  two  rear  sides  of 
this  property.  The  two  pretty  pergolas 
are  also  made  entirely  of  concrete,  these 
being  so  located  as  to  “shut  off"  the  view 
of  the  back  yard  from  the  streets.  On 
the  outside  of  these,  rose  vines  are  grow¬ 
ing,  while  on  the  inside  are  grape  vines. 

The  result  of  much  and  careful  thought 
is  this  house.  Planned  right  and  built 
right,  and,  being  on  Spanish  lines,  it  is 
bound  to  be  in  “style"  for  years  to  come, 
for  that  type  of  architecture  will  probably 
always  be  appropriate  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  subject  has  often  been  discussed, 
and  still  is  a  moot  point,  whether  or  not 
this  Spanish  type  of  bungalow  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  other  localities.  For  it  has  even 
been  hinted  that  from  the  Spanish  will 
eventually  be  created  the  American  style 
of  architecture.  From  the  point  of  feasi¬ 
bility,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
for  California  this  type  is  the  best,  the 
atmosphere  conspiring  to  enhance  the  ap¬ 
pearances  and  the  climate  eliminating  to 
a  great  extent  the  problems  of  heating. 
For  the  other  sections  of  the  country  the 
Spanish  bungalow  can  be  adapted,  even  to 
the  patio,  and  an  all-year  house  made  that, 
with  proper  heat  radiation,  would  make 
living  in  it  easy  and  comfortable.  It  is  a 
democratic  style,  and  hence  peculiarly 
American. 

But  whatever  the  style  of  house,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  its  construction  of 
monolithic  reinforced  concrete  is  quite 
adaptable  to  any  region,  and  should  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  the  pro¬ 
spective  house  builder.  The  material  is 
plastic,  capable  of  adornment  and  tinting, 
fireproof,  timeproof  and  damp-proof,  if 
properly  treated.  Moreover,  if  one  com¬ 
bines  with  the  use  of  concrete  the  use  of 
steel  door  and  window  frames  and  sash 
set  flush  with  the  wall,  there  is  still  further 
eliminated  the  possibilities  of  fire,  and 
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work  is  saved  for  those  who  have  to  keep 
clean  and  in  order  the  insides  of  the  house. 

At  all  events,  the  reader  can  gain  much 
from  a  close  study  of  this  “House  Made 
for  Sunlight,”  for  here  are  features  that 
can  readily  be  adapted  to  houses  any¬ 
where,  features  that  will  prove  their  worth 
both  in  serviceableness  and  decorative 
value. 


Living  Lawns 

( Continued  from  page  261) 

do  not  burn  the  young  grass,  but  they  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  extremes  of  temperature  and 
assist  to  conserve  moisture.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  the  use  of  these  top 
dressings,  as  they  supply  nitrogen  to  the 
young  grass  during  the  most  critical  period 
of  its  existence,  and  the  effect  that  they 
have  on  its  growth  is  extraordinary. 

When  the  young  grass  is  about  il/2 
inches  high  it  should  be  rolled  with  a  light 
roller,  and  when  about  2  inches  high  it  is 
ready  to  be  cut,  which  may  be  done  either 
with  a  freely  running  machine,  set  rather 
high,  or  with  scythes.  It  is  most  important 
to  regularly  mow  and  roll  the  young  grass 
from  the  very  start,  otherwise  it  will  grow 
long  and  thin,  instead  of  tillering  out  and 
covering  the  ground.  Any  thin  or  bare 
places  should  be  repaired  as  soon  as 
noticed  by  very  carefully  loosening  the 
surface  soil,  sowing  a  handful  of  seed, 
covering,  and  rolling  in  the  usual  manner. 

— W.  R.  Gilbert. 

Much  of  the  success  with  a  lawn  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  on  the  kind  of  seed  used, 
for  there  is  just  as  much  individuality  in 
a  plant  produced  from  a  grass  seed  as  in 
the  choicest  plant  in  a  greenhouse.  One 
kind  of  grass  seed  will  produce  a  low- 
growing  plant  while  another  grows  high ; 
one  wants  a  moist  situation,  another  a  dry 
one;  some  will  germinate  in  the  shade, 
others  will  not,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass — Fine  for  lawns ; 
grows  slowly  but  vigorously  almost  every¬ 
where  but  on  acid  soil. 

Red  Top — Shows  results  more  quickly 
than  blue  grass  ;  will  thrive  on  a  sandy  soil ; 
fine  in  combination  with  blue  grass. 

English  Rye  Grass — Grows  quickly  and 
shows  almost  immediate  results ;  good  to 
combine  with  the  slow-growing  blue  grass. 

Various-leaved  Fescue — Good  for  shady 
and  moist  places. 

Rhode  Island  Bent- — Has  a  creeping 
habit ;  good  for  putting-greens,  sandy 
soils. 

Creeping  Bent — Creeping  habit ;  good 
for  sandy  places  and  to  bind  banks  or 
sloping  places.  Combined  with  Rhode 
Island  bent  for  putting-greens. 

Crested  Dog’s-tail — Forms  a  low  and 
compact  sward  ;  good  for  slopes  and  shady 
places. 

Wood  Meadow  Grass — Good  for  shady 
places ;  is  very  hardy. 

Red  Fescue — Thrives  on  poor  soils  and 
gravelly  banks. 


ii 


Coldwell  Combination  Roller  and  Motor  Pozuer  Lawn  Mower  on  John  D.  Rockefeller's  Estate  at  Pocantico  Hills ,  N.Y. 

TXLITH  fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  manufacture 
*  *  of  Motor-driven  Lawn  Mowers,  the  Coldwell 
Lawn  Mower  Company  is  offering  this  season  a 
line  of  both  the  Ride  and  Walk  types,  partially  de¬ 
scribed  below.  Illustrated  catalogue  containing  full 
description  sent  on  application. 


MODEL ' 

TYPE 

Weight  on 
DriveRollers 

Width  of 
Cut 

Capacity 
per  hour 

PRICE 

D 

Ride 

2,000  lbs. 

40  inches 

2D  acres 

$1,300 

E 

“ 

1,100  “ 

40  “ 

2^  “ 

1,300 

F 

Walk 

1,100  “ 

40  “ 

1  acre 

475 

G 

600  “ 

35  “ 

%  “ 

325 

H 

‘  ‘ 

500  “ 

30  “ 

H  “ 

250 

All  of  the  Walk  type  of  machines  have  quick  de¬ 
mountable  cutter  units.  Model  F,  quick  demount¬ 
able  Lawn  Sweeping  attachment,  $100  extra. 
COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Hand ,  Horse  and  Motor  Power 
Lawn  Mowers. 

Office  and  Factory  at  NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 

Warehouses 

Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

BY  INVITATION 
MtMBER  Or 


COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWERS 


Residence  of  William  Finch,  Esq.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 
B.  E.  Schubert,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Builder. 
Roofed  with  Hudson  Asphalt  Shingles. 


The  Wise  Builder 
Who  Installs 

HUDSON  ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

is  amply  rewarded  in  having  a  permanent, 
weathertight,  fire-resisting  and  attractive  roof. 

He  saves  maintenance  expenses  and  increases 
the  value  of  his  property. 

Hudson  Asphalt  Shingles 

Are  Slate  Surfaced  in  Colors 
RED  and  GREEN 

Free  Samples  and  Booklet  will  be  sent,  pon  reques  . 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 
9  Church  St.  Room  451  New  York 
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That  Bare  Spot 
j  in  your  lawn  can 
jf§  be  renovated  by 


Invincible  Grass 
Seed  Mixtures 

Made  up  of  the  finest  recleaned  seed 

BUNYARD’S  “BRITISH  LAWNS” 
FORMULA 

This  mixture  is  made  from  a  famous 
British  formula  that  produces  the  well 
known  lawns  so  much  admired. 

Price  :  35c  lb.;  10  lbs.  $3.25,  per  bushel , 
20  lbs.,  $6.00  ;  10  bushels  or  more,  $5.50 
per  bushel. 

BUNYARD’S  CENTRAL  PARK 
MIXTURE 

An  excellent  mixture  for  re-seeding 
run-down  and  worn  out  lawns. 

Price:  23c  lb.;  10  lbs.  $2.23;  bushel  $4.00. 
BUNYARD’S  PUTTING  GREEN 
MIXTURE 

Made  up  of  grasses  that  will  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  "Green.” 

Price :  50c  lb.;  10  lbs.  $4.00  ;  bushel, 
20  lbs.,  $7.50. 

BUNYARD’S  TERRACE  MIXTURE 
Made  up  of  grasses  that  are  deep  root¬ 
ing  and  will  hold  the  soil. 

Price:  50c  lb.;  10  lbs.  $4.00;  bushel, 
20  lbs.,  $7.50. 

BUNYARD’S  SHADY  NOOK 
MIXTURE 

Specially  prepared  to  grow  under  trees 
and  where  shade  predominates. 

Price:  50c  lb.;  10  lbs.  $4.00,  bushel, 
20  lbs., $7 .50.  All  above  F.O.B.  your  city. 
If  you  have  "Lawn  Trouble,”  drop 
me  a  line  and  I  will  send  you  my  in¬ 
teresting  booklet  “The  Lawn  Green.” 


HARRY  A.  BUNYARD  CO.  (INC.) 

Grass  Seed  Specialists 
40  W.  28th  St.,  New  York  City 
Between  B’way  &  6th  Ave. 


Specimen  Trees 

We  are  offering  for  spring  planting  a  limited  quantity 
of  beautiful,  large  specimens  twenty-five  feet  high  with 
clean,  straight  trunks  and  uniform  heads,  every  tree  of 
COTTAGE  GARDENS  QUALITY. 

The  selection  comprises  Maples,  Oaks,  Elms,  Lin¬ 
dens,  Planes  and  several  varieties  of  Evergreens. 

We  have  just  published  a  leaflet  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  and  a  copy  will  be 
sent  you  by  return  mail. 


Cottage  Gardens  Co.,  Inc. 

Nurseries 

Queens  New  York 


W  hite  Clover — Good  for  slopes  ;  not  to 
be  recommended  for  a  lawn. 

Sheep  Fescue — Good  for  light,  dry  soils. 

On  banks  and  terraces  it  is  preferable  to 
use  sods  rather  than  seeding.  The  sods 
can  be  held  in  place  with  wooden  pegs 
driven  through  them  seven  or  eight  inches 
into  the  bank.  Over  this  work  scatter 
some  seed  and  give  a  light  dressing  of 
loam  ;  then  pound  the  whole  to  an  even 
surface.  When  the  bank  is  too  steep  to 
hold  the  sods  pegged  in  this  way,  they 
should  be  piled  upon  each  other  horizon¬ 
tally,  so  that  the  ends  will  form  the  surface 
of  the  bank.  This  effects  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  a  permanent  sward  and 
also  a  depth  of  ten  inches  of  loam  upon 
which  it  can  feed. 

A  lawn  that  has  been  properly  made 
will  not  suffer  if  it  is  not  given  a  yearly 
dressing,  for  it  will  have  sufficient  food 
supply  in  the  ground  to  keep  it  going  for 
years. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  good 
lawns  have  been  ruined  by  being  given  a 
heavy  application  of  manure  year  after 
year.  When  a  top  dressing  is  necessary 
on  soil  that  is  good,  Canada  hardwood 
ashes  and  bone  meal  will  supply  all  the 
nourishment ;  may  be  washed  into  the  soil. 

The  Canada  hardwood  ashes,  as  usually 
found  in  the  market,  contain  from  i  to  5 
per  cent  of  potash,  but  to  get  the  results 
you  are  looking  for,  the  ashes  should  con¬ 
tain  from  7  to  9  per  cent  of  potash.  In 
purchasing  this  fertilizer  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  demand  a  guaranteed  analysis,  other¬ 
wise  you  are  liable  to  get  something  little 
better  than  what  you  take  out  of  your 
stove,  and  wholly  useless  for  lawn  pur¬ 
poses.  There  are  good  ashes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  they  can  be  had  if  one  goes  after 
them  vigorously  enough  and  gives  some 
indication  of  a  knowledge  of  what  good 
ashes  are. 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  get  what  you 
are  looking  for,  mix  muriate  of  potash 
with  finely  sifted  loam,  and  spread  it 
broadcast  over  the  grass.  This  treatment 
is  always  efficacious,  as  you  are  absolutely 
sure  of  getting  what  is  necessary  for  the 
land. 

Mfany  prefer  to  use  a  top  dressing  of 
manure,  regardless  of  conditions.  It  is 
sure  to  bring  more  or  less  weeds.  If  you 
decide  to  use  it,  however,  get  the  thor¬ 
oughly  decomposed  kind,  as  this  means  a 
minimum  of  weeds.  When  manure  is  used 
for  a  top  dressing,  do  not  get  it  on  too 
thick,  and  do  not  leave  it  too  long  on  the 
grass  in  the  spring.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  either  of  these  mistakes  and 
much  killing  is  apt  to  result. 

If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  get  good  sheep 
manure,  use  that  by  all  means.  It  is  ef¬ 
ficient,  cleanly,  and  produces  very  few 
weeds.  It  is  best  used  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  ton  to  the  acre. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  very  vigorous  stim¬ 
ulant  and  produces  quick  results.  It  is 
economical,  requiring  but  small  quantities 
to  cover  large  areas.  Spread  broadcast, 


RADIUM  MAKES 
THINGS'GROW 

Take  a  high  class  fertilizer  and  add  to  it  ( 
Radium  Element  in  just  the  right  propor-  , 
tion  and  you  have  the  ideal  plant  food— 
Radium  Brand  Fertilizer  (R.A.F.)  Apply  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  and  your  flowers  will  bloom  more 
beautifully,  your  vegetables  give  greater  yield,  your 
lawn  will  thrive,  your  shrubbery  will  increase  its 
foliage  and  bloom.  Put  up  in  handy  packages  for 
smafl  users.  One  lb.  will  iertilize  SO  sq.  ft.  surface, 
or  a  plot  5  ft.  by  10  ft. 
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has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  130  acre  farm,  in  con¬ 
servatories,  gardens,  etc.  In  fact,  scientists  in  Europe 
and  America  have  been  testing  effect  of  radium  upon 
plant  lifefor  ten  years.  In  addition  to  its  won- 
derful  beneficial  effects,  it  has  been  discovered  \ 

that  where  Radium  Brand  Fertilizer  MY  <\ 

(R.A.F.)  was  used,  plants  suffered 
less  from  soil  parasites,  especially 
cut  worms.  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby, 

Columbia  University,  in  speaking  of 
his  experiments  with  Radium  Brand 
Fertilizer  (R.A.F.)  says:  “Perhaps 
the  most  important  effect  of  the 
radium  was  that  of  improving  the 
edible  properties  of  the  products. '  ’ 


Sample  Can,  Prepaid,  25c 

Radium  Brand  Fertilizer  (R.A.F.) 


litis' 

Free 
Book 
tells  hovtn 
Radium 

makes-  Ihinos  ‘ 


is  sold  by  florists,  grocers,  drug¬ 
gists  and  seed  and  hardware  dealers.  uw  * 

If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you 
send  us  his  name  and  25  cents  for  can  (12  oz.  net 
R.A.F.)  prepaid.  Also,  sold  as  follows,  prepaid, 
where  dealers  can  not  supply  you: 


2  lb.  can  ...  50c  10  lb.  can  ...  $1.75 

5  lb.  can  .  .  .  $1.00  25  lb.  can  ...  $3.75 

In  writing  always  be  sure  to  give  us  your  dealer's 
name,  so  we  can  arrange  for  your  future  supply. 

RADIUM  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

203  Vanadium  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$ 

fit 


Grown  with  Radium  Brand  Grown  with  ordinary  , 
Fertilizer  —  Wt.  17%  pounds  Fertilizer  — Wt.  10  poujTas 


Hedgerows 

Surrounding  your  country  home  or  subur¬ 
ban  place  will  add  greatly  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  value.  Provide  for  a  splendid  hedge 
by  planting  this  season  our  inexpensive. 

EVERGREEN 

“We  Raise  Our  Own  Trees  ” 

Our  specialized  collection  of  these  young  coni¬ 
fers  is  all  hardy,  field-grown  stock.  Varieties  for 
every  place  and  purpose. 

Plant  a  windbreak  of  Blue  Spruce  or  a  row  of 
finePoplars.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  our 
3-  and  4-year  sizes  will  grow  to  large  sturdy  trees. 
Send  for  booklet  giving  description,  sizes  and  prices. 
Planting  instructions  free.  Write  us  today. 

The  North-Eastern  Forestry  Co. 

Tree  Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock  Box  I,  Cheshire,  Coon. 
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For 

Your  Lawn’s 
Betterment 
Buy  Alphano  Humus  Now 

ALPHANO  HUMUS  is  nature’s  own 
soil  builder,  because  no  soil  can  be 
fertile  without  Humus. 

It  is  rich  in  root  feeding  foods.  Has  no  odor. 
Highly  sanitary.  Contains  no  weed  seeds. 

Has  great  moisture  holding  power,  which  forti¬ 
fies  your  lawn  or  garden  against  dry  weather. 

Spread  on  your  lawn;  rake  it  in.  Effects  will  be 
immediate.  Results  will  be  lasting. 

Mix  it  with  your  garden  soil;  sow  it  in  the  drills 
with  the  seeds;dig  it  around  your  plants  and  shrubs. 
Abolish  obnoxious,  unsanitary  manures.  Garden 
with  Alphano  Humus  from  start  to  finish. 

Its  low  cost  makes  its  liberal  use  possible. 

For  partculars,  send  for  Humus  Book. 

Advise  about  how  much  ground  you  want  to 
enrich,  and  we  wii  suggest  amount  of  Humus 
needed. 


Alphano  Humus  Co. 
^  17=E  Battery  Place 

New  York 


4% 
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800  best  Dahlias 


All  the  finest  varieties  to  date 
in  decorative,  fancy,  cactus,  show, 
peony-flowered,  col¬ 
larette,  Century  and 
pompon  dahlias  are 
described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in 


HERBERTS 
1915  Catalog 

Contains  full  directions  on  growing — 
any  amateur  can  raise  these  fine  flowers. 


Cactus  Dahlia 
Johannesburg 


$  I  Dahlia  Offers 

10  cactus,  named; 

10  decorative, 
named; 

10  show,  named. 

Any  one  of  these 
collections,  our  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid  for 
SI.  All  3  collections, 
*9  cftdahlias  in  aH. 


Includes  also  the  finest  Can- 
nas,  Gladioli,  Lilium  and  other 
summer-flowering  bulbs.  Send 
today  for  your  copy — it  is  FREE. 

DAVID  HERBERT  &  SON 

Box  471  Atco,  N.  J. 

1 00  acres  devoted  to  dahlia 
culture — the  largest  plant 
in  the  world. 


about  175  pounds  to  the  acre ;  or,  dissolved, 
three  pounds  to  every  100  gallons  of  water. 
The  dry  application  should  be  made  always 
before  a  rainstorm,  otherwise  much  burn¬ 
ing  is  apt  to  result  to  the  grass.  For  an 
occasional  application  it  is  all  right  to  use 
this,  but  for  the  vear-in-and-year-out  fer¬ 
tilizer  it  should  be  alternated  with  other 
things. 

Humus  is  invaluable  for  use  on  lawns 
and  golf  courses  as  a  top  dressing  and  also 
when  it  is  incorporated  into  the  soil  before 
the  seeding  is  done.  On  clay  soils,  besides 
being  valuable  as  a  plant  food,  it  helps 
greatly  in  surface  drainage,  which  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  short- rooted  dwarf 
grasses  desirable  on  golf  courses.  On 
sandy  soils,  which  are  usually  deficient  in 
plant  food,  it  provides  a  very  lasting  food 
for  the  grasses. 

Even  if  you  paid  a  thousand  dollars  a 
bushel  for  your  grass  seed,  and  then  spent 
as  much  more  on  the  preparation  of  your 
land,  you  could  not  escape  having  weeds. 

The  thing  to  do  when  you  have  them  is 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  this  is  accomplished 
only  by  getting  right  after  them  with  a  per¬ 
sistence  proportionate  to  the  abundance  of 
the  weeds.  The  knife  is  the  only  real 
weapon  for  this.  After  digging  out  your 
weeds,  sow  in  grass  seed  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  grass  grow  so  thick  that  there 
will  be  no  place  for  the  weeds  to  creep  in. 
Dandelions  and  plantains  are  simple  mat¬ 
ters  that  can  he  handled  easily,  hut  where 
crab  grass  shows  up  there  is  work  ahead 
to  get  the  best  of  it.  It  is  a  destroyer  of 
the  first  rank,  an  annual  that  seeds  itself 
each  year  and  kills  out  under  the  first 
frost,  leaving  great,  bald  spaces  in  the  lawn 
to  show  where  it  has  been.  Even  after  it 
has  been  killed  by  the  frost  its  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  is  not  ended,  for  it  has  spread 
broadcast  its  seeds  for  the  next  year’s  crop. 

When  you  find  it,  dig  it  out.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  conquer  it.  Set  the  blades  of 
the  mower  low,  and  after  dragging  the 
grass  up  with  a  rake,  run  the  machine  over 
it :  and  this  should  he  done  early  in  the 
year,  before  July. 

On  newly-made  lawns  the  weeds  are 
easilv  removed,  and  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to 
get  too  far  ahead,  duckweed  is  almost 
as  bad  as  crab  grass,  and  when  you  find 
the  combination,  crab  grass  and  chickweed, 
the  simplest  solution  is  to  spade  or  plow 
the  place  up  in  the  fall  and  leave  it  exposed 
for  the  winter. 

For  the  broad-leaved  varieties  of  weeds 
there  is  a  preparation  of  what  is  called 
sand  on  the  market.  Sprinkle  it  on  the 
weeds,  and  within  an  hour  afterwards  they 
have  shriveled  and  turned  black. 

Very  often  earthworms  become  disfig¬ 
uring  on  a  grass  plot.  Where  there  are 
many  present  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
earth  is  in  poor  condition,  compacted,  and 
needing  humus.  An  application  of  strong 
lime  water  will  drive  many  to  the  surface, 
where  they  can  he  swept  up ;  or  a  heavy 


Real  Brunswick  Regulation  tables,  modified  only  in 
size  and  design  to  harmonize  with  home  surroundings. 

The  "GRAND”  and  "BABY  GRAND"  are  cabinet 
masterpieces  in  mahogany  richly  inlaid.  Other  styles 
include  Convertible  models  in  oak  or  mahogany  that 
serve  as  perfect  Library  and  Dining  Tables  when  not 
in  use  for  billiards. 

All  Brunswick  Home  tables  have  quick-acting 
Monarch  cushions,  genuine  Vermont  slate  bed,  fast 
imported  billiard  cloth — all  the  most  scientific  playing 
qualities. 

20  Cents  a  Day 

Our  popular  purchase  plan — terms  as  low  as  20c  a 
day — lets  you  pay  monthly  as  you  play.  And  you  are 
privileged  to  try  any  table  30  days  right  in  your  own 
home. 

Playing  Outfit  Free 

Balls,  Cues,  Rack,  Markers,  Spirit  Level,  expert 
book  on  "How  to  Play,"  etc. — all  included  without 
extra  cost. 

See  these  beautiful  tables  pictured  in  actual  colors  in 
ou”  de  luxe  new  hook,  "Billiards — The  Home  Magnet." 
Valuable  and  interesting,  sent  free,  postpaid!  Mail 
the  coupon  while  the  edition  lasts. 


,  The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

|  Dept.  1 5-G,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  postpaid,  free,  color-illustrated  book — 

I  "Billiards — The  Home  Magnet” 

and  details  of  your  30-day  Home  Trial  Offer. 

|  Name . 

I  Address .  . 


(426) 


“Third  Call 
for  Dinner” 


“The  stock 
ain’t  fed  yet 
Hiram  1” 


“Teaching; 
Young; 
America 
to  Shoot 


This  grand  old  game  was  onee  the  sport  of  royalty 
alone.  Yet  these  are  days  when  Carom  or  Pocket 
Billiards  reigns  supreme  in  mansion  and  cottage  alike. 

Look  about  you — learn  how  home  folks  love  the 
boundless  pleasures  of  Billiards.  How  they'  prize  its 
physical  benefits,  too. 

Each  evening  in  the  billiard  room  a  round  of  gaiety 
ensues.  Men  lose  their  cares  amid  the  thrilling  rivalry. 
Here  girls  develop  gracefulness  and  charm. 

And  billiards  keeps  hoys  home,  quickens  their  wits 
and  makes  them  great  big-hearted  little  men! 


Superb  BRUNSWICK  Home 

Billiard  Tables 


Transformed  by 

BILLIARDS 
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Can  These  Things  Be  Replaced? 

THE  arm-chair,  where  perhaps  you  sit  as  you  read  this  magazine  —  how  comfort¬ 
ably  it  conforms  to  the  curve  of  your  back.  How  often  you  have  thought  of  its 
welcoming  arms  as  a  haven  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day  —  and 


the  side  -  board  that  has  been  in  the 
family  for  more  than  one  generation.  You 
can  remember  how  you  had  to  stand  on 
tip-toe  to  reach  the  sugar  bowl  on  its 
shelf  —  and 

the  old  secretary  in  the  corner. 

Old  friends,  these. 

Could  they  ever  be  replaced?  Is  there 
any  insurance  in  the  world  that  could  cover 
them  in  case  of 
destruction  by  fire? 


You  can  safeguard  them  as  well  as  all 
the  other  home  treasures  made  priceless 
by  association — if  you  build  your  house 
of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  —  Fireproof;  damp 
proof;  vermin  proof;  age  proof;  warmer 
in  Winter;  cooler  in  Summer. 

The  house  built  of  Natco  throughout 
— walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof — is  con¬ 
structed  rapidly  and  economically.  Its  cost 
of  maintenance  is  low;  it  is  durable  and 
interior  fire  risks  are  absolutely  controlled. 


Natco  Hollow  Ttle  is  precisely  the  same  material — the  same  Company’s  product 
— that  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  greatest  fireproof  buildings  in  the 
world.  The  twenty  years’  experience  of  this  Company  has  developed  a  perfect 
form  of  Fireproof  Construction.  “Natco”  stamped  on  every  tile. 

Investigate  this  modern  form  of  construction  before  you  decide  upon  your  build¬ 
ing  specifications.  A  line  will  bring  you  our  new  32  -  page  hand-book,  “Fireproof 
Houses.”  Contains  photographs  of  typical  Natco  residences,  large  and  small.  An 
invaluable  guide  to  the  prospective  builder.  Mailed  anywhere  for  10  cents  (in 
stamps  or  coin).  Write  today.  Address  Dept.  Y 


NATIONAL-  FIRE  •  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Established  1889 

Office*  in  All  Principal  Cities  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Why  are  the  largest  properties  being  planted  with  groups  of  a 
or  more  of  each  color  of 

Meehans’  Mallow  Marvel 

For  the  same  reason  that  this  plant  creation  of  the  century  is  being  used  the  country 
over  on  smaller  properties — because  no  other  hardy  plant  provides  such  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  immense  bloom,  in  brilliant  reds,  soft  pinks  and  pearly  white. 

Plant  them  now .  Two-year  roots — will  bloom  plentifully  this  year — 

Pink  or  White  50c  each,  $4.00  for  10  ;  $34  per  hundred. 

Red . 75c  each,  $6.00  for  10  ;  $50  per  hundred. 

Mixed  Colors.. 35c  each,  $3.00  for  10  ;  $25  per  hundred. 


MEEHANS’  SUMMER  CATALOG 
shows  what  hardy  plants  to  use 
between  April  1st  and  October  1st. 
Tells  how  to  get  quick  results  on 
that  new  property. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

Box  40  Germantown,  Phila.  ^ 


rolling  with  a  1.500-pound  roller  will  do 
much  to  discourage  them. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  damage  a 
colony  of  ants  can  do  on  a  lawn.  They 
should  be  looked  after  the  first  time  they 
are  noticed,  for  they  work  rapidly,  and  the 
longer  neglected  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
eradicate  them. 

There  are  many  remedies  recommended, 
but  the  best  one  lies  in  the  use  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  This  is  very  effective,  but  it 
has  come  into  such  common  use  that  a 
word  of  caution  should  be  given  as  to  its 
handling.  It  is  very  volatile  and,  when 
near  flame,  powerfully  explosive,  and 
should  be  handled  with  great  care.  Pour 
it  into  the  runways  of  the  ants,  and  then 
throw  over  these  a  mat.  The  fumes  will 
speedily  kill  all  the  ants.  A  better  way, 
however,  is  to  drive  a  stick  into  the  ground 
in  several  places  where  the  colony  is 
located,  and  in  these  holes  pour  the  carbon, 
afterwards  plugging  the  holes  up  tightly. 

Moles  are  frequently  found  on  lawns, 
but  they  are  not  serious,  because  they  can 
be  easily  controlled  by  heavily  rolling  or 
by  traps  made  to  catch  them.  Where  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  moles, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  after 
them.  They  sometimes  work  for  a  long 
time  before  their  destructive  borings  are 
evident,  and  then  it  will  take  much  labor 
to  get  ahead  of  them.  Keep  the  heavy 
roller  going  as  a  preventive. — Luke  J. 
Doogue. 


The  garden  at  the  seashore  is  usually  an 
afterthought,  but  often  these  afterthought 
gardens  can  be  a  success,  as  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  Aday  House  and  Garden. 


Country  Houses.  By  Aymar  Embury 

II.  Doubleday,  Page  &-Co.  $3.00. 

Every  man  has  in  his  heart  the  vision 
of  the  house  that  he  will  build  some  day. 
A  few  of  us  are  able  eventually  to  attain 
that  vision  and  see  our  dream  crystallized 
into  permanent  fabric ;  as  for  the  re¬ 
mainder — a  plausible  majority — they  buy 
picture  books  of  houses  and  go  on  with 
the  dream,  which  is  true  wisdom.  Such 
a  picture  book  is  this  volume  showing  the 
work  of  Aymar  Embury  II.  Though 
holding  firm  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Colonial  and  Dutch  Colonial  craftsman- 
builders,  he  has  gone  forward  in  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  exquisite  detail  and  in¬ 
genious  planning,  so  that  his  houses  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  best  of  American 
domestic  architecture  of  the  day.  Of 
each  house  are  shown  the  plans,  and  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  views.  The  costs  range 
from  modest  structures  of  $5,000  or  $6,- 
000  to  the  more  elaborate  country  home. 
Several  of  the  pictures  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  House  and  Garden,  bringing 
from  the  readers  a  deserved  measure  of 
interest ;  others  are  new ;  but  all  are  worth 
the  seeing  and  the  knowing,  even  if  one 
belong  to  that  plausible  majority  which 
never  attains  the  real  house,  but  has  to 
content  itself  with  looking  at  pictures. 
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The  Lawn  Mower — Its  Proper 
Selection  for  Various  Conditions 

THE  creation  of  the  lawn  mower  was 
entirely  due  to  an  Englishman — 
Edward  Budding — a  native  of  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  England.  He  had  considerable 
ability  as  a  draughtsman,  mechanic  and 
inventor.  It  was  while  he  was  superin¬ 
tendent  for  a  large  woolen  manufacturer 
in  Dursley,  England,  that  the  cloth-clip¬ 
ping  machine  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  suggested  to  him  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  inventing  a  machine  for  clipping 
grass.  He  successfully  worked  out  his 
idea,  and  on  October  25,  1830,  was 

granted  a  patent  on  the  first  lawn  mower. 


A  roller  mower,  with  demountable  cutter  and  steel¬ 
carrying  wheels,  adaptable  to  the  small  place 


It  was  of  a  pattern  now  known  as  the 
"Roller"  mower.  A  large  roller  is  used 
instead  of  drive  wheels ;  it  operates  a  gear 
which  causes  the  movable  blades  to  re¬ 
volve  against  the  cutting  knife  and  also 
helps  to  keep  the  lawn  smooth  and  free 
from  bumps. 

Since  that  day,  manufacturers  have 
realized  that  different  conditions  required 
different  machines,  and  as  a  result  the 
buyer  of  the  present  time  can  obtain  a  ma¬ 
chine  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  require¬ 
ments.  For  instance,  all  mowers  are  not 
suitable  for  terraces  having  an  abrupt 
slope,  and  machines  used  on  golf  greens 
or  tennis  courts  which  are  mowed  daily 
would  be  unsatisfactory  for  the  average, 
lawn  mowed  weekly. 

I  he  small  lawn  or  grass  plot,  so  com¬ 
mon  to  the  private  dwellings  in  most 
cities,  where  all  that  can  be  had  are  small 
patches  of  grass  in  the  front  and  back 
yards,  requires  a  small,  light-weight  mow¬ 
er  of  about  12"  cut,  having  direct-drive 
internal  gears,  8"  wheels,  four  revolving 
blades  and  adjustable,  split-bronze  bear¬ 
ings.  A  medium-priced  machine  is  all  that 
is  required,  because  it  receives  so  little 


Fine  for  Floors,  Pianos,  Automobiles,  Linoleum 
and  All  Woodwork 

There  is  nothing  cheaper  for  the  cottage  — nothing  richer  for  the  mansion. 


1  ! 


I 


A  good  wax  is  the  most  practical  preserving  appli¬ 
cation  your  kitchen  linoleum  or  woodwork  can  have. 

A  good  wax  produces  that  beautiful  lustre  on  the 
floor  of  the  library,  dining  room  or  living  room  which 
unconsciously  shows  good  taste. 

Old  English  Floor  Wax  is  of  the  highest  repute  be¬ 
cause  it  is  made  of  the  hard,  substantial  wax  which 
not  only  gives  the  most  beautiful  finish  but  is  most 
durable. 

Finish  your  floors  with  Old  English — it's  easy— just 
a  rag  and  a  can— no  odor  and  in  an  hour  you  can  use 
the  room. 

Polish  your  piano  with  Old  English.  It  restores  the 
lustre  and  protects  the  delicate  finish. 

Old  English  makes  linoleum  look  new  and  makes  it 
last  about  twice  as  long 


Polish  your  automobile — just  a  rag  and  a  can  of  Old 
English  make  a  machine  look  like  new — shed  dust  — 
preserve  the  finish. 

Even  cheap  interior  woodwork  can  be  made  attrac¬ 
tive  with  one  or  two  applications  of  Old  English  and  is 
thereafter  easier  to  keep  looking  nice. 

Old  English  Floor  Wax,  because  of  its  high- 
grade  quality  of  wax,  must  be  put  on  thinly.  But  »•* 
it  is  most  economical — 50c  worth  will  cover  a 
good-sized  room;  needs  it  about  twice  a  year. 

Hardware,  Paint  (Drug)  and  House  THEA.S. 

Furnishing  Departments  sell  it.  BOYLE  CO. 

Think  over  what  your  floors  cost  ,>*  1943  Dana  Ave, 

and  how  they  look.  We  can  tell  you  ,»*  Cincinnati  O 
how  to  prevent  “worn  spots,”  too.  V 


Send  for  Free  Sample  ot  Old  English  Floor  Wax  and  Book,  “  Beautiful  Floors, 
Their  Finish  and  Care.”  It  tells  authoritatively  about 


Finishing  New  Floors 
Finishing  Old  Floors 
Hardwood  Floors 
Pine  Floors 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 


Care  of  Waxed  Floors 
Finishing  Dance  Floors 
Kitchen,  Pantry  and 
Bathroom  Floors 
Finishing  Furniture 


Interior  Woodwork 
Stopping  Cracks 
Polishing  Automobiles 
Removing  Varnish, 
etc. 


♦♦  Send  Book  and  FREE  Sam- 
*  pie  so  1  can  try  Old  English 
at  home 


Name  . 


THE  A.  S.  BOYLE  CO.,  1943  Dana  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Address  .  , 


My  dealer  is . 


^TbePerr^Pictures 

Every  home  should  have  beautiful  pictures. 

Every  child  should  have  a  collection  of  them. 

They  cost  only  ONE  CENT  EACH  for  25  or  more, 
size  5^x8,  postpaid. 

Send  25  cents  for  25  Art  Subjects,  or  25  for  Children. 
Send  35  cents  for  these  five  Extra  Size  pictures  on  paper 
10  x  12 — Baby  Stuart,  The  Angelus,  Sir  Galahad,  Christ 
and  the  Doctors,  Angel  Heads. 

Send  5  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  1600  miniature 
illustrations,  two  pictures,  and  a  colored  Bird  picture. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 
Box  H.  G.  Malden,  Mass. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 
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The  birds  are  singing,  baby 
calls ,  and  your  eyes  open  on  a 
world  op'  light,  purity  and 
cheer.  It  is  a  lily-white  room, 
created  by  the  use  of  Vitralite, 
the  Long-  Life  White  Enamel. 


VITRALITE  is  used 
in  the  little  homes 
nestling  under  the 
trees,  and  in  the  big 
mansions  on  the  Ave¬ 
nue,  because  it  combines 
richness  and  economy, 
beauty  and  durability. 

Vitralite  is  truly  the  Long-Life 
White  Enamel.  It  will  not  mar, 
scratch,  crack,  peel  nor  turn 
yellow,  whether  used  inside  or 
outside,  on  wood,  metal  or 
plaster,  and  withstands  repeated 
washing. 

There  are 

Pratt  &  Lambert 
Varnish  Products 

for  every  purpose 

But  there  is  one  that  stands  out 
pre-eminently,  perhaps  because  it 
must  withstand  such  rigorous  prac¬ 
tical  tests  daily,  and  that  is  “61” 
Floor  Varnish.  “61”  is  heel-proof, 
mar-proof  and  water-proof.  It  is 
easy  to  apply  and  hard  to  wear  out. 

The  quality  of  P.  &  L.  Varnish 
Products  has  always  been  their  strong¬ 
est  guarantee.  Our  established  policy 
is  full  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by 
painters,  specified  by  architects,  and  sold  by  paint 
and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc., 
117  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada, 
61  Court w right  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


Send  for  Sample  Panels  and 
interesting  book  on  Interior 
Decoration.  Be  sure  to  mention 
whether  you  are  interested  in 
Vitralite  or  or  both. 


: 
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Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  your  home.  Plant  Hill’s  Evergreens.  I 
We  are  evergreen  specialists,  not  only  in  grow¬ 
ing  but  in  planning  artistic  effects.  Prices  low¬ 
est  —  quality  considered.  Don’ t  risk  failure  —  I 
Get  Hill’s  Free  Evergreen  Book.  Write  today.  I 
*1  Expert  advice  freet 

D.  Hill  Nnrsery  Co. ,  %  . ,  Evergreen  Specialists  I 

3014  Cedar  8treet»  Dundee,  III- 


Protect  the  Wren 

A  durable  and  attractive  con¬ 
crete  box  with  removable  lid. 

$1.50  ea.  6  for  $7.50  F.  O.  B. 

THE  BIRD  BOX 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Packed  for  Expressage,  7  lbs. 


No.  I 


“BOMBAYREED”  JARDINERBS 
FOR  THE  HOME 

Woven  by  hand  from  the  celebrated  East  India  reeds.  Practically 
indestructible.  All  sizes  and  colors.  SPECIAL  OFFER — Size  to 
cover  Standard  4  inch  pot.  style  7,  or  5  inch  pot.  style  1,  35c.  each ; 
3  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Send  for  our  booklet,  "For  the  Home,"  con¬ 
taining  24  pages  of  practical  artistic  suggestions  in  Wicker  Ware 
“BOMBAYREED”  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Makers.  ATLANTA,  GA. 
In  answering  mention  House  &  Garden 
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wear  that  it  will  last  for  years,  and  the 
high-priced  machines  are  too  large  and 
cumbersome  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
plot  is  very  small  and  enclosed,  a  lawn 
trimmer  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  regu¬ 
lar  mower,  because  on  one  side  the  driving 
wheel  is  omitted,  allowing  the  blades  to 
cut  close  to  a  wall  or  fence,  eliminating 
all  trimming  with  grass  shears,  which  is  a 
very  tedious  operation. 

The  suburban  lawn  not  over  ioo  feet  by 
ioo  feet  recpiires  a  high-grade  mover 
having  driving  wheels  io"  or  more  in 
diameter,  with  four  blades  if  mowed  week¬ 
ly  or  not  so  often ;  with  five  blades  if 
mowed  twice  weekly  or  more  often,  in 
which  case  it  is  essential  to  have  the  lawn 


The  large  country  estate  requires  a  high-grade  motor 


mower,  such  as  this  used  on  the  property  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller 


well  rolled,  eliminating  all  unevenness. 
For  this  size  lawn  a  16"  to  18"  cut  should 
be  used,  even  20''  cut  would  be  advisable 
where  the  lawn  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
free  from  bushes  and  flowers.  Do  not 
use  a  smaller  machine  unless  the  lawn  is 
so  encumbered  with  flower  beds  and 
bushes  that  a  larger  machine  could  not 
easily  he  steered  around  them. 

The  plot  over  100  feet  by  100  feet  re¬ 
quires  a  high-grade  mower  having  driving 
wheels  10"  or  more  in  diameter  and  a  cut 
of  18"  to  20"  and  four  or  five  blades.  On 
large  lawns,  roller  mowers  having  18"  or 
20"  cut  with  driving  rollers  instead  of 
wheels  are  very  successful,  and  may  be 
used  on  smooth  lawns  with  six  blades,, 
which,  owing  to  the  great  speed  of  the  re¬ 
volving  cutter,  leaves  the  lawn  excep¬ 
tionally  smooth  and  velvety.  The  rollers 
keep  the  grass  moderately  rolled,  keeping 
down  ant  hills,  etc. 

The  large  country-estate  lawn  or  golf 
course  requires  high-grade  motor  or  horse 
mowing  machines,  probably  both  if  the 
estate  is  very  large  and  a  portion  of  it  is 
too  hilly  for  the  motor.  The  best  type 
large  motor  mower,  weighing  about  2,300 
pounds,  having  demountable  cutter  unit, 
described  later,  and  seat  for  operator,  is 
the  ideal  machine,  and  should  be  used 
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wherever  practicable.  They  are  about  8 
feet  long  by  5  feet  wide  over  all,  the 
driving  rollers  are  21"  in  diameter,  and  the 
width  of  cut  is  40".  The  high  speed  of  the 
revolving  cutter  and  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  roller  make  it  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  the  finest  cutting  and  rolling  of  the 
lawn.  The  high-power  motor  enables  it 
to  cut  successfully  on  hills  not  over  20  per 
cent  grade.  These  machines  will  do  the 
work  of  three  horse  mowers  at  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 

If  the  size  of  the  lawn  be  such  as  to 
not  warrant  the  purchase  of  a  large  motor 
mower,  a  small  mower  weighing  about 
1,000  pounds  will  accomplish  wonderful 
results  with  great  speed,  and  is  so  far 
ahead  of  the  horse  machine  (having  a 
heavier  roller  and  obviating  hoof  marks 
when  ground  is  soft)  that  it  is  more  than 
worth  the  difference  in  price.  It  has  the 
same  width  of  cut  as  the  large  motor  and 
horse  mowers,  namely,  40",  and  takes  up 
no  more  room  than  the  horse  mower  with 
the  shafts  removed.  It  cuts  around  shrub¬ 
bery,  trees,  etc.,  with  greater  ease  than  any 
other  mower,  excepting  a  hand  machine. 
This  machine  speeds  up  to  about  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  will  operate  success¬ 
fully  on  25  per  cent  grades.  Demount¬ 
able  cutter  units,  described  later,  are  a 
very  important  feature  of  this  type  of  ma¬ 
chine,  as  is  also  the  lawn  sweeper,  which 
can  be  quickly  substituted  in  place  of  the 
cutting  mechanism  and  easily  accomplish 
the  work  of  seven  men  with  rakes. 

If  for  some  reason  a  horse  machine  is 
preferred,  one  from  30"  to  40"  cut 
having  four  blades  if  for  coarse  grass  on 
uneven  ground,  or  six  blades  if  for  fine 
grass  where  ground  is  fairly  even),  should 
be  used.  In  purchasing  this  type  of  ma¬ 
chine,  be  sure  to  obtain  one  having  a  de¬ 
mountable  cutter  unit,  as  it  avoids  the 
necessity  of  shipping  the  entire  machine 
to  the  factory  should  it  require  adjust¬ 
ment.  Extra  cutter  units  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  kept  on  hand  to  insure  against 
the  possibility  of  the  machine  being  put 
out  of  commission  in  the  height  of  the 
grass-cutting  season.  This  feature  is  very 
important  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
If  conditions  require  a  narrower  cut  than 
30  ,  a  smaller  horse  mower  commonly 
known  as  the  “pony”  type  may  be  had, 
having  a  cut  of  25".  These  can  also  be 
procured  with  four  or  six  blades  for  gen¬ 
ital  use,  or  nine  blades  for  putting  or 
bowling  greens.  Boots  should  always  be 
Avorn  by  horses  doing  this  work. 

The .  “pony”  horse  mower  described 
above  is  one  of  the  best  mowers  for  put¬ 
ting  and  bowling  greens  and  other  greens 
where  exceptionally  fine  cutting  is  re¬ 
quired.  I  he  horse  should  be  supplied  with 
boots  when  using  this  machine.  If  a 
hand  machine  is  desired,  a  roller  mower 
having  cut  from  16"  to  20"  and  demount¬ 
able  cutter  unit,  with  six  blades,  should  be 
used.  The  latest  types  of  these  machines 
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of  the  Gundlach  Machinery  Co 

Belleville,  III, 


Weather-proof,  fire 
retardant,  needs  no 
coating.  First  cost 
only  cost. 


J-M  Asbestos 
Built-up  Roofing 

Permanent,  fire  re- 
si  s  t  a  n  t .  Light¬ 
weight,  smooth*  sur¬ 
faced, needs  no  paint. 
The  imperishable 
fiat  roof. 


J-M  Regal 

Ready  Roofing 

‘Rubber  -  Type” 
ready  roofing  for 
general  roofing  pur¬ 
poses. 

J-M  Roofings 
for  Every 
Requirement 


Everyone  around  Belleville,  Illinois, 
knows  this  contractor  and  knows  that 
^  a  Jolins-Manville  roof  is  a  roof  you  can 
depend  on  because  of 

ROOFING 

Responsibility 

When  you  put  a  J-M  Roof  on  your  building 
and  register  it  with  us,  its  long  life  and 
efficient  service  become  our  responsibility. 


Houghton  Louisville  New  Orleans 

Houston  Memphis  New  York 

Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia 

Los  Angeles  Newark.  N.J.  Pittsburg 


Portland,  Ore. 
Rochester 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 


m 


Every  J-M  Registered  Roof, 
no  matter  where  it  may  be 
located,  is  systematically  kept 
under  our  care. 

The  tremendous  size  of  the 
Johns-Manville  field  force, 
with  its  representatives  every¬ 
where,  enables  us  to  give  this 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofings 
writers’  Laboratories 
the  National  Board 

We  want  every  J-M  Roof  Owner  to  register  his  roof  with  us  so  we  can  see  that  it 
gives  him  the  real  J-M  Roofing  Service  we  know  it  ought  to  give.  Tell  us  what  kina 
of  building  you  have  to  roof  and  we  will  send  you  Roofing  Literature  that  will  solve 
your  roofing  problem. 

W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


unique  service  and  in  the  full¬ 
est  practical  sense  to  live  up  to 
our  idea  of  J-M  Responsibility. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  are 
more  than  weather-proof. 
They  give  fire  protection  also. 
Sparks  and  flying  brands  will 
not  ignite  them. 

are  examined  by  Under- 
(under  the  direction  of 
of  Fire  Underwriters). 


Seattle 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Washington 

Wilkes-Barue 

Youngstown 


THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Toronto.  Winnipeg,  Montreal, Vancouver 


Get  this  Bird  House 


We  will  send  this  attractive  Bird- 
House  post  paid  for  $4.50.  It’s  just 
one  of  our  extensive  line  of  attractive 
and  practical  designs.  All  illustrated 
in  our  free  portfolio.  Write  today. 
The  Mathews  Manufacturing  Co., 
941  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


See  Free  Portfolio 


GROWN  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

under  soil  and  climate  advantages, 
Steele’ S'  Sturdy  Stock  is  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  kind.  Great  assortment  of  Fruit, 
Nut,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees, 
Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  Shrubs, 
Roses,  etc.  Fully  Described  in  my 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue — it’s  free! 

T.  E.  STEELE.  Pomona  Nurseries,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 


Carden  and 
Hall 

Furniture 

Guaranteed  to 
stand  any  climate; 
Marbles,  Terra 
Cotta,  Stones, etc., 
Vases,  Benches, 
Sun  Dial  Termin¬ 
als.  Tables,  Foun¬ 
tains,  Flower 
Boxes,  Mantels, 
Statues,  Reliefs, 

Send  25c  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  of 
295  pages. 

The  best  copies  of 
the  best  originals. 

EUGENE  LUCGHESI 

748  Lexington  Ave. 
and  121  E.  59th  St. 
NEW  YORK 
Est.  26  years 
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STANLEY’S  HINGES 

The  Standard  of  Quality  the  world 
over.  Before  buying  the  hardware 
for  your  new  home,  write  for  booklet 
“Properly  Hung  Doors.” 

Department  “H.” 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain  Connecticut 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


A lo  payment  accepted  unless 
successful. 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work. 


Made  to 
Draw 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 

Engineer  and  Contractor 
219  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


6  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  $2.00 

OLD  FAVORITES,  but  charming  as  ever.  Some  of  them  in  bloom  all  the  time  from  April 
to  October.  Perfectly  hardy.  Succeed  everywhere. 

SPIREA  VAN  HOUTTEI— White  SNOWBALL— White 

KERRIA  JAPONICA  Yellow  WEICELIA  EVA  RATHKE— Red 

ROSA  RUGOSA— Red  or  White  FORSYTHIA— Yellow 

Extra  large,  strong,  established  bushes;  have  flowered  two  years.  The  S'x  for  $2 
No  mailer  what  you  may  be  Interested  in,  get  our  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide,  profusely  illustrated,  includes 
Nut  Culture,  Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Free. 

GLEN  BROS..  Inc-.  Olenwood  Nnrsery,  Established  1866,  1728  Main  Street.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


are  supplied  with  two  steel  carrying 
wheels  about  14"  in  diameter,  which  are 
used  to  transport  the  mower  easily  from 
place  to  place  and  are  only  operative  when 
the  machine  is  turned  upside  down.  The 
demountable  cutter  units  are  not  only  a 
convenience  when  it  is  necessary  to  l/ave 
cutters  sharpened  or  adjusted,  but,  being 
independent  and  a  separate  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  they  are  not  affected  by  any  twist¬ 
ing  or  straining  to  which  the  main  frame 
may  be  subjected  in  passing  over  rough 
or  uneven  ground. 

Roller  mowers  were  recommended  in 
the  foregoing  for  use  in  the  18"  and  20" 
sizes  for  large  lawns.  They  can  also  be 
had  in  smaller  sizes,  and  they  are  fine  for 
mowing  and  trimming  at  the  same  time: 
however,  the  rollers  on  the  smaller  sizes 
are  not  weighty  enough  to  he  of  material 
use  as  rollers,  hut  are  too  heavy  to  be 
handled  as  easily  as  the  mowers  having 
the  wheel  drive,  hence  the  smaller  sizes 
are  only  advised  in  cases  where  no  grades 
are  encountered  and  no  lifting  necessary. 

Lawn  trimmers  and  edgers  are  great 
time  and  labor  savers.  They  are  fitted 
with  a  guard  covering  the  revolving  cutter, 
which  protects  the  flowers  when  trimming 
around  the  flower  beds.  When  trimming 
is  completed,  the  machine  is  turned  com¬ 
pletely  over  and  the  revolving  cutter  edges 
the  turf  perfectly. 

Adjustable  bronze  bearings  recpiire  the 
least  attention,  but  ball-bearings  are  very 
satisfactory  in  the  highest  grade  machines. 
Do  not  use  a  ball-bearing  machine  unless 
of  the  highest  cpiality,  because  in  the 
cheaper  machines  the  bearings  are  not 
properly  protected  and  readily  become 
clogged  with  grit,  which  wears  the  balls 
unevenly,  causing  the  blades  to  vibrate  as 
they  revolve.  Even  the  balls  in  high-grade 
machines  will  become  rough  if  precaution 
is  not  used  to  keep  them  well  lubricated  at 
all  times. 

If  the  lawn  is  terraced,  be  sure  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  machine  having  a  terrace  attach¬ 
ment.  This  usually  consists  of  an  extra 
pair  of  lugs  on  which  to  attach  the  handle, 
or  an  extra  pair  of  holes  in  handle  irons, 
either  arrangement  allowing  the  handles 
to  drop  completely  to  the  ground,  so  that 
the  tipping  up  of  the  machine  as  it  runs 
down  the  terrace  will  not  cause  the  handles 
to  be  lifted  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
operator.  If  terrace  is  a  gradual  slope, 
either  internal,  direct-drive  gearing  or  ex¬ 
ternal,  rear-drive  gearing  (train  of  gears') 
may  be  used,  but  if  the  slope  is  abrupt  only 
an  internal  geared  machine  should  be  used, 
as  the  distance  between  the  drive  wheels 
and  the  roller  of  the  external  geared  ma¬ 
chine  is  so  great  that  the  blades,  which  are 
set  back  toward  the  roller,  will  clip  off  the 
top  of  the  terrace  as  the  machine  starts  to 
descend,  and  leave  the  grass  “long”  at  the 
bottom  of  the  terrace  just  as  it  starts  to 
run  along  the  lower  level. 

Unless  the  grass  is  cut  every  day  or 
two,  in  which  event  the  cuttings  shrivel 
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up  and  bow  away,  grass  catchers  should 
always  be  used.  Raking  tends  to  injure  the 
grass,  and  should  be  avoided  unless  used 
in  the  form  of  a  lawn  cleaner,  which  is  a 
system  of  three  rapidly  revolving  rakes 
that  pick  up  all  sorts  of  litter,  leaves,  etc., 
in  addition  to  the  grass  clippings,  leaving 
the  grass  standing  upright  and  free  from 
foreign  matter.  The  suction  created  by 
the  revolving  rakes  clean  the  lawn  not  un¬ 
like  the  vacuum  cleaner  does  the  carpet. 
It  is  easy  to  operate,  and  with  one  man  will 
accomplish  more  and  better  work  than 
four  men  with  hand  rakes. — M.  B.  Mc- 
Kibben. 


The  Right  Way  to  Grow  Seed 
( Continued  from  page  243) 
are  dead  if  they  do  not  all  come  up  at  once. 

Out  of  doors  it  is  impossible  to  control 
the  weather  conditions,  although  by  means 
of  shelter  the  seedbed  may  be  protected. 
Indoors  the  question  of  watering  arises. 
It  is  very  important  to  avoid  soaking  the 
soil  until  germination  is  an  actual  fact. 
The  best  way  of  all  is  to  have  the  soil 
nicely  moist  at  the  start,  and  then,  in  the 
event  of  a  fairly  quick  germination,  no 
further  watering  will  be  required.  A 
good  plan  is  to  cover  the  boxes,  pans  or 
pots  with  sheets  of  glass,  admitting  air 
daily.  This  protection  prevents  the  soil 
from  drying  too  rapidly.  If,  on  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  seed,  it  seems  that  the 
sowing  has  been  too  thick,  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  to  thin  out  at  once.  Of  course, 
the  half-developed  plants  will  have  to  be 
thrown  away,  but  it  is  worth  while 
making  the  sacrifice,  seeing  that  those 
which  are  left  behind  will  be  much  more 
sturdy  than  would  be  the  case  if  they 
grew  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  crowded  con¬ 
dition. 

As  soon  as  the  little  plants  appear  on 
the  scene  plenty  of  light  is  of  supreme 
importance.  Making  allowance  for  the 
shading  which  may  be  needful  indoors 
from  bright  sunshine,  young  plants  can¬ 
not  be  in  too  light  a  position.  Without 
light,  the  green  leaf  cannot  carry  out  its 
wonderful  business  of  extracting  the  car¬ 
bon  from  the  atmosphere,  but  in  another 
way  a  strong  illumination  is  needful.  In 
dark  or  in  shady  places  plants  tend  to 
grow  up  towadds  a  lighter  position ;  thus 
they  become  lanky  weaklings  which  would 
never  yield  good  results.  Light  has  a 
retarding  effect  on  actual  growth,  and  thus 
plants  in  a  light  position  are  sturdy,  with 
strong  stems  and  an  abundance  of  leaves. 
This  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
plant,  and  all  gardeners  should  follow  the 
advice  of  the  books,  and  put  their  seed¬ 
lings  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  greenhouse. 
Young  and  delicate  plants  will  want  close 
watching  under  glass,  especially  in  the 
bright  days  of  spring.  The  sun  at  these 
times  is  very  powerful,  and  unless  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  protection  is  given  a  great 
deal  of  damage  will  result.  Sheets  of 
paper  cast  over  the  pots  or  pans  are  the 
handiest,  seeing  that  these  may  be  ad¬ 


it’s  not  heavy — that’s  one  of  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  Western  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner.  The  easy-running  qualities  are  the 
first  thing  to  be  remarked  by  every  woman 
who  tries  it. 

Then  the  design  is  such  a  pleasant  change  from 
all  previous  styles  of  vacuum  cleaner  construc¬ 
tion.  Others  never  got  away  from  the  old 
broom-handle  idea.  The  truss  frame  of  the 


Western  Electric 

Vacuum  Cleaner 


and  the  comfortable  handle  grip  places  the 
cleaner  in  a  natural  position  with  relation  to  the 
body.  You  can  push  it  without  effort  and  the, 
sturdy  motor  does  the  cleaning.  / 

Here  is  a  machine  with  a  reputation  / 
back  of  it — more  than  thirty  years  of  / 
manufacturing  experience.  The  price  / 
is  $32.50,  which  includes  an  exten¬ 
sion  for  cleaning  under  low  furni¬ 
ture.  We  believe  this  represents 
the  greatest  value  in  the  vacuum 
cleaner  market. 

Write  for  booklet  No.  5-A,  £ 
and  name  of  our  representa¬ 
tive  in  your  locality. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the 8,500,000  “Bell”  Telephones 

463  West  St.,  New  York  City  * 

Houses  in  all  Principal  Cities.  jf 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  xA  * 

EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED  /  G; 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and 
Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Beal 
of  Cornell  University. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up- 
to-date  methods  and  practice  are 
in  demand  for  the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape 
Gardening  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  have  the 
pleasantest  homes. 

ISO-page  Catalog  free . 
Prof.  Beal  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

PT.  326.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


/ — Cozy,  Attractive  Bungalows^ 


“BUNGALOWS”  My  latest  book,  full  of  beautiful 
designs  and  information;  the  most  practical  and 
concise  book  of  plans  and  perspectives  on  the  market. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

O.  S.  Lang,  Bungalow  Specialist,  Maple  Springs,  N.  V 

V _ J 
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America’s  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  Evergreen 


White 

Pine 

AMERICAN  BORN 

(Free  from  pests) 

NORTHERN  GROWN 

(Hardy,  vigorous) 

They  Grow  Fast 

USE  Wind  and  Snow  breaks; 

Dust  and  Noise  breaks; 
FOR  Screens,  Tall  Hedges  and 
Backgrounds.  For  Bor¬ 
ders  along  avenues  and  country 
roads.  For  underplanting  in  shade 
and  woodlands.  For  beautifying 
dry,  barren  waste  lands  on  an 
estate. 


One  of  our  TWICE  Transplanted 
2  to  3  foot  grade  White  Pines, 
well-branched,  straight, 
heavy-rooted. 


SPECIAL 


No.  1  Quality 

Root-Pruned  and 
TWICE  Transplanted 

3  to  4  FT.  HIGH 

100  Trees,  $34.00 
10  Trees,  7.00 

No.  2  (Regular)  Quality 

ONCE  Transplanted 

2  to  3  FT.  HIGH 

100  Trees,  $10.00 
10  Trees,  2.50 

All  F.O.B.  So.  Framingham,  Mass. 

LOWER  PRICES 

For  Larger  Quantities 

Write  now  for  Our  Illustrated 
Spring  Price  List  of  many  millions 
of  Ornamental.  Forest,  Shade  and 
Hedge  TREES. 


Ittiir  ®rrr  farms  of  Ammra  American  Forestry  Company 


NEAR  BOSTON 

The  GREAT  Farms  of  LIT¬ 
TLE  Trees,  of  LARGE  values 
and  SMALL  prices. 


Division  K 


Let  Us  Help  You 
with  your 
Tree  Problems 


15  Beacon  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Build  up  your  soil  and  increase  the  yields.  Unless  you  add  HUMUS  and 
PLANT  FOODS  to  depleted  soils  you  cannot  expect  results. 


Ho“ure  DIAMOND  BRAND  COMPOST  Mg 

is  free  from  weed  seeds,  largely  HUMUS  and  abounds  in  plant  foods.  It  will 
also  stimulate  bacteriological  action  in  the  soil.  A  large  grower  aptly  says  “Stable 
Manure  is  the  only  thing  that  supplies  all  the  needs  for  truck  gardening,  green¬ 
houses  and  lawns,  with  one  application.”  Give  your  lawn  a  coating  of  Com¬ 
post  this  Spring — need  not  be  raked  off — it  will  hold  the  moisture  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  keep  your  grass  green.  Use  it  in  your  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens. 

Put  up  in  bags  100  lbs.  each.  Write  for  Circular  "B”  and  prices. 


Dried,  Ground 


NEW  YORK  STABLE  MANURE  Co.  pv 

g/3 WASHINGTON  STREET.  JERSEY  ClTV.N.J.  £ 


START  with  the  larg¬ 
est  stock  that  can  be 
secured !  It  takes  over 
twenty  years  to  grow 
many  of  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  we  offer. 


We  do  the  long  wait¬ 
ing — thus  enabling  you 
to  secure  trees  and  shrubs 
that  give  immediate  re¬ 
sults.  Spring  Price  List 
Now  Ready. 


Tfe 


DORM  HuRSERlES 

Wm.Warner  Harper  ’Propr-Xc.tor-. 


Chesinut  Hill. 
PHila,  Pa. 

Box  H 


justed  in  a  moment  as  the  need  arises. 
As  the  sun  gets  still  more  powerful  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  make  the  paper  damp. 

Sooner  or  later,  in  most  cases,  a  time 
comes  when  transplanting  has  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Wherever  possible,  whether  in 
bed  or  border,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
sow  the  seed  in  the  position  where  the 
plant  is  to  be.  Much  stronger  specimens, 
as  a  rule,  result  from  this  method.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  however,  this  cannot 
well  be  managed,  and  one  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  making  a  shift.  A  few 
hints  on  this  point  may  usefully  conclude 
this  article.  In  the  first  place,  always  try 
to  remove  as  much  soil  as  possible  with 
the  little  plant.  Almost  every  root  tip 
which  is  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a 
few  minutes,  is  likely  to  die,  and  this  will 
mean  a  great  tax  on  the  energies  of  the 
little  plant  before  it  can  settle  down  in  its 
new  home.  So  much  do  some  gardeners 
realize  the  importance  of  this  point  that 
in  the  case  of  many  large  seeds  they  sow 
these  singly  in  thumb  pots,  out  of  which 
they  can  be  turned  without  serious  root 
disturbance.  A  small,  flat  piece  of  wood 
is  very  useful  for  lifting  up  a  little  wedge 
of  soil  with  the  roots  of  the  plant.  It  is 
best  to  do  the  transplanting  when  the  soil 
is  in  rather  a  specially  damp  state,  as  then 
the  earth  is  not  so  likely  to  fall  away  from 
the  roots.  Do  not  keep  the  little  plants 
out  of  the  soil  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  After  putting  them  into  the 
fresh  position  press  the  soil  gently  around 
the  stem.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  plant 
rather  deeply ;  that  is,  well  up  to  the  first 
pair  of  true  leaves.  This  will  encourage 
a  stocky  growth.  Now  and  again  spindly 
seedlings  may  be  improved  if  they  are  put 
deeply  down  into  the  soil.  The  first  few 
days  after  transplanting  are  always  rather 
critical  in  the  life  of  the  seedlings.  The 
chief  danger  is  that  the  specimen  loses 
moisture  more  rapidly  through  its  leaves 
than  it  can  make  good  by  root  absorption. 
At  this  early  stage  the  roots  are  still  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  shock  of  the  removal. 
Transpiration  from  foliage  is  checked  by 
protecting  the  plants,  wherever  this  is 
possible,  with  glass  shades.  Where  this 
cannot  be  arranged,  as  might  be  the  case 
out  of  doors,  pieces  of  paper  propped  up 
with  sticks  could  be  employed  to  shield 
the  plants  from  the  hot  sun.  As  soon  as 
all  signs  of  drooping  are  at  an  end  the 
shelters  must  be  discarded,  as  once  the 
plant  is  established,  the  more  light  and  air 
it  has  the  better. 

In  many  instances  an  even  better  plan 
than  the  use  of  individual  thumb  pots  is 
to  use  one  of  the  varieties  of  ingenious 
combination  flat  and  paper  pots  that  are 
being  shown.  This  flat  is  of  strong  wood 
with  an  inside  collapsible  crating  of  stiff 
paper,  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  square 
compartments,  and  the  bottom  is  a  sheet 
of  galvanized  steel  that  also  serves  as  a 
carrier.  When  the  plants  are  grown  all 
one  has  to  do  is  to  put  out  the  bottom 
sheet  and  each  plant  drops  from  its  com- 
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partment  with  sufficient  soil  compact  to 
its  roots.  With  these  potting  can  be  done 
at  a  bench  in  standing  position,  instead  of 
having  to  get  on  your  knees  in  frames. 
Other  flats  have  a  side  piece  that  can  be 
removed  and  the  whole  block  of  compart¬ 
ments  pushed  out  on  the  work  table.  Ama¬ 
teurs  can  make  a  convenient  propagating 
frame  by  using  one  of  these  detachable 
side  flats,  and  after  planting  the  seed  or 
small  plants,  put  it  in  a  sheltered  spot  in 
the  garden.  Covering  it  with  a  pane  of 
glass  of  suitable  size,  you  have  a  perfect 
little  hotbed  frame. 


Repelling  the  Pest  Invasion 
( Continued  from  page  245) 
in  April,  Bordeaux  mixture  must  be  used 
as  a  fungicide.  This  may  be  mixed  with 
the  arsenate  of  lead  and  the  two  applied 
as  one  spray.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  bad  idea 
always  to  add  Bordeaux  to  any  other 
spray,  whatever  the  latter  may  be — save 
the  lime-sulphur  solution,  which  is  a  fun¬ 
gicide  in  itself  without  the  addition  of 
anything  else. 

May  adds  the  plant  lice  or  aphids,  which 
are  likely  to  attack  anything  that  grows, 
to  the  armies  of  the  invading  hosts.  Also, 
it  presents  for  our  tender  consideration  the 
pleasant,  slimy  slug- worm — the  young  of 
a  small,  inoffensive  appearing  saw-fly, 
The  former  are  sucking  insects,  the  same 
as  the  scales ;  the  latter,  eating  or  chew¬ 
ing  insects,  as  all  “worms”  are.  The  life- 
history  of  each  is  interesting,  but  is  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  so  important  to  the  defender 
of  the  garden  as  in  the  cases  already  dealt 
with.  Briefly,  however,  I  may  say  that  the 
aphids  generally  hatch  in  early  spring, 
about  as  the  buds  are  bursting,  or  a  little 
later ;  these  “stem-mothers,”  as  they  are 
called,  bear  young  in  prodigious  numbers, 
their  offspring,  in  turn,  giving  birth  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations,  up  to  a  ninth  and  even 
an  eleventh,  according  to  some  observers ; 
while  others  declare  their  belief  that  there 
are  twenty  generations  in  a  year! 

Fortunately,  aphids  are  as  easily  killed 
as  they  are  multiplied ;  yet  be  not  deluded 
in  the  treatment  of  them,  for  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reach  an  aphid,  actually,  to  kill  it. 
Spraying  directed  against  them  cannot  be 
too  thorough — and  I  think  I  may  say  that 
no  one  yet  has  ever  succeeded  in  annihilat¬ 
ing  them  from  an  infested  plant  with  one 
or  two  applications  of  the  soapsuds  com¬ 
monly  used.  If  it  hits  them,  it  will  shrivel 
up  their  soft  bodies  in  short  order;  but 
there  are  so  many  to  be  hit,  and  they  are 
in  such  difficult  places — under  the  leaves 
invariably,  with  the  leaves  curled  over  and 
around  them  because  of  their  extraction  of 
the  plant  juice — that  one  or  two  are  bound 
to  escape.  Watch  for  them  vigilantly, 
everywhere — and  count  upon  spraying 
roses  and  the  tender  things  which  they 
favor  as  a  place  of  residence,  twice  a  week 
all  summer  through — and  perhaps  a  third 
time,  if  the  season  particularly  favors 
them.  Being  of  the  sucking  class,  only  a 
contact  poison,  such  as  the  scale  requires, 
will  destroy  them.  Poisons  applied  to  the 


Going* 

fl(L,  To  Be 

Protected!” 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  KNOWN” 


has  a  HOME  USE  outweighing  its  BUSINESS  USE,  even  as  a 
human  life  is  of  more  value  than  a  factory  or  a  business.  PYRENE, 
recognized  by  fire  engineers  as  superior  on  every  kind  of  incipient 
fire,  will  protect  your  home  against  the  greatest  of  inside  perils. 

See  the  Pyrene  display  in  Machinery  Hall  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are  included  in  the  lists  of  Approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 
Tested  and  Approved  by,  and  bear  the  label  of,  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Send  to  nearest  office  for  copy  of  f‘  The  Vital  Five  Minutes” 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

A  herdeen,  S.  D.  Birmingham  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Dayton  Jacksonville  Oklahoma  City  St. Paul 

Alton  Boston  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Denver  Louisville  Philadelphia  Salt  Lake  City 

Anderson,  S.  C.  Bridgeport  Chicago  Detroit  Memphis  Phoenix,  Ariz.  San  Antonio 

Atlanta  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Duluth  Milwaukee  Pittsburg  York,  Neb. 

Baltimore  Butte  Cleveland  Fargo,  N.  D.  New  Orleans  Richmond 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors:  Gorham  Fire  Apparatus  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
Distributors  for  Canada:  May-Oatway  Fire  Alarms,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 

Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,Ltd.,  19*31  Great  Queen  St.,  London,  W.  C* 


OWN  AT  LEAST  ONE 
GOOD  ORIENTAL  RUG 

Place  it  in  your  living  room  and  give  it 
hard  service.  You  will  notice  at  the  end 
of  the  year  that  it  grows  better  looking. 
Other  floor  coverings  will  come  and  go 
but  your  Antique  Oriental  Rug  lives  on. 

It  is  my  aim  to  sell  you  at  least  one  rug 
to  make  you  a  customer  for  life.  I  buy 
and  sell  because  to  do  so  gives  me  pleas¬ 
ure  and  keeps  me  busy.  I  will  prepay  a 
selection  of  rugs  for  you  to  look  over  and 
return,  at  my  expense,  if  you  possibly  can. 

Ill  Send  for  List  of  Rugs  and  Free  Bootlel. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 
3  LEI1CH  AVENUE,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


Water  Supply 
for  FARMS 

and 

Country  Homes 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  5  6 

LUNT  MOSS  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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HILLSIDE 
WITHOUT 
FOLIAGE  IS  A 
PITIFUL  SIGHT 

A  HOME 

without  shrubbery,  without  a  garden, 
looks  as  desolate  and  "as  cheerless  in  the 
eyes  of  your  friends  and  neighbors,  as  this 
hillside  looks  to  you. 

BEAUTY  and  PERMANENCE 


in  shrubs,  trees  and  plants  depends  upon  health  just  as 
much  as  in  human  beings.  All  our  stock  is  healthy. 


We  will  appreciate  it  if,  when  writing  for  our  1915  catalog,  you  will 
ask  for  advice  on  your  planting  problem. 


EVERGREENS 

70  VARIETIES  6  in.  to  16  ft. 


Plant  Now  for  Immediate  Effect 

Our  large  business  in  Evergreens  is  due  to  their 
splendid  root  growth,  insuring  successful  trans¬ 
planting  and  long  life  for  the  trees.  Make  your 
selection  early  as  many  are  specially  priced  at 
wholesale  rates.  One  customer  has  purchased 
51,000  in  10  years.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

IRISH  ROSES 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 

of  the  Rose  World.  200  true-to-name  vari¬ 
eties  in  2,  3  and  4  year  sizes,  also^Tree  Roses, 
climbers,  Everblooming,  etc.  \  ^  «  -4 

Splendid  lot  of  standard  and  dwarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Hardy  Perennials,  Vines,  Shrubs  and 
Deciduous  Trees. 

Send  today  for  illustrated  catalog,  a  cyclopedia 
of  information.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 

ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 
S.  G.  Harris  Box  B,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Five  young  birds  were 
reared  in  this  box  last 
Spring.  Since  then  they 
have  eaten  100,000 
harmful  insects,  but  the 
box  their  parents  chose 
was  a 

HOWES  BIRD  HOUSE 

Fully  illustrated  list  (H) 
of  the  famous  Howes 
Bird  Attractors  free  to 
anyone.Thousands  in  use 


Prices,  15  cents  to  $50.00 


MAPLEWOOD  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY.  Stamford,  Connecticut 


Endorsed  by  well-known  writers  as  a  most  effective  remedy  for 
the  green  aphis. 

APHINE  has  a  world-wide  reputation  among  the  foremost  pro¬ 
fessional  and  commercial  horticulturists  as  a  garden  spray  for 
Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  Asters  and  other  flowering  plants,  vegetables 
and  fruits,  for  the  destruction  of  the  aphis  and  all  sapsucking 
i  nsects  which  infest  plant  life. 

APHINE  is  also  highly  recommended  for  cleansing  conser¬ 
vatory  and  house  plants  and  destroying  such  insects  as  green, 
black  and  white  fly,  mealy  bug,  red  spider  and  soft  scale,  which 
are  found  on  indoor  plants. 

APHINE  is  used  by  diluting  with  water  at  various  strengths, 
according  to  directions  on  each  can.  It  is  easy  to  apply — 
economic  in  cost — most  effective  in  results. 

Gills,  25c.;  Pint,  65c,;  Quart,  $1.00;  Gallon,  $2,50. 
Insist  that  your  dealer  supplies  you  with  APHINE  and  not  some - 
thing  that  he  may  offer  as  “  Just  as  good.”  If  you  cannot  obtain 
APHINE  in  your  community ,  we  will  deliver  it  to  you  from  our 
nearest  agent ,  at  the  above  quoted  prices ,  in  pint ,  quart  or  gallon 
quantity. 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Geo.  A.  Burniston,  President  M.  C.  Ebel,  Treasurer 

Manufacturers  of 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 

Madison,  New  Jersey 

Cut  this  advertisement  out  and  file  with  your  garden  reference  for 
..id  .*  future  use. >  >r,  &  M 


Old  English  Garden  Seats 


And  other  Artistic  Garden  Accessories,  including 
Garden  Houses,  Arbors,  Pergolas,  Treillage,  Gates, 
Rose  Temples,  in  painted  and  rustic. 

For  Catalog  of  many  designs  address 

North  Shore  Ferneries  Co. 
BEVERLY.  MASS. 

New  York  Showroom  Craftsman  Bldg.,  E.  39th  St. 


plant  for  them  to  eat  never  get  to  their 
insides  at  all,  for  their  bills  reach  fairly 
deep  down  into  the  tissue  and  they  draw 
the  juices  from  well  below  the  danger 
line. 

Slugs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  poisonable, 
just  as  the  coddling  moth  and  the  curculio. 
Slugs  eat,  instead  of  drink.  Indeed,  they 
eat  so  energetically  that  we  may  hear  them 
if  they  are  very  abundant,  as  the  second 
brood  sometimes  is,  in  July!  If  you  doubt 
it,  go  out  and  listen  some  time.  A  little 
faint  sound  like  fine  rain  falling  on  leaves 
will  reward  such  investigation — if  the 
slugs  are  numerous.  And  this  is,  indeed, 
the  chewing  of  the  many  tiny  mouths. 
Late  in  May  the  egg  laying  is  at  its  height, 
from  then  on  a  little  way  into  June. 
Earlier  eggs  are  laid,  but  it  is  supposed 
these  do  not  hatch  to  any  great  extent 
owing  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
About  two  weeks  is  required  for  incuba¬ 
tion  ;  then  out  comes  the  larva,  nearly 
white,  with  a  yellow-brown  head,  if  it  is 
a  pear  slug,  and  free  at  first  from  slime. 
Immediately  this  exudes,  however,  from 
the  pear  slug — the  rose  slug  is  without  it — 
and  it  is  shortly  well  coated  and  truly  a 
“slug,”  eating  away  at  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  poison  these  crea¬ 
tures,  for  they  are  so  soft-bodied  that  the 
soapsuds  used  against  the  aphids  will 
usually  finish  them  off  as  well.  Some 
recommend  only  a  strong  spray  of  water 
to  be  thrown  against  rose  bushes,  but  this 
I  have  never  found  to  be  sufficient  to  in¬ 
sure  success.  Arsenate  of  lead  kills  them, 
poisoning  their  food;  but  one  objection  to 
using  this  on  ornamental  growth  is  that  it 
shows  as  a  milky  deposit  on  foliage  and  is 
therefore  unsightly  until  a  rain  washes  the 
sprayed  plants.  My  own  plan  is  to  use  the 
soapsuds  on  roses  and  any  ornamental 
thing  that  may  be  troubled,  but  to  let  the 
arsenate  of  lead  take  care  of  them  when 
they  are  present  on  other  than  ornamental 
growth. 

June  brings  nothing  new  save  the  rose- 
bug — and  he  is  impossible  !  This  we  might 
just  as  well  acknowledge  right  at  the  start. 
Tough  and  resistent  both  inside  and  out, 
poison  that  can  be  applied  without  injury 
to  the  plant,  either  its  leaves  or  its  bloom, 
will  work  so  slowly  that  he  will  have  done 
his  damage  before  death  overtakes  him. 
Moreover,  there  are  such  endless  hordes 
of  him,  and  he  travels  so  readily  that  a 
plant  freed  from  him  to-day  may  be  as 
thickly  covered  to-morrow  as  ever  it  was, 
with  new  recruits.  Daily  applications  of 
arsenate  would  be  necessary,  to  feed  and 
kill  off  the  daily  newcomers. 

Hand-picking  in  the  rose  garden,  rigor¬ 
ously  followed  up  every  morning,  early, 
during  the  six  weeks  or  so  that  these 
beetles  are  in  evidence,  will  insure  com¬ 
parative  freedom  from  damage  to  flowers. 
But  it  is  tedious  work,  for  they  hide 
cleverly  in  the  very  depths  of  flower  and 
bud,  and  are  not  discovered  without  care¬ 
ful  search  nor  dislodged  without  vicious 
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Have  a  Private  Electric 
1  Light  Plant  that 
)  Equals  City  Service 


Kewanee  Plants  are 

made  as  carefully  for  private 
use  as  the  big  public  generating  station  is  constructed  for  public 
use.  That  is  the  secret  of  their  successful  and  economical  oper¬ 
ation.  The  first  cost  of  the  Kewanee  Plant  is  reasonable  and  its 
maintenance  is  but  a  few  cents  a  day  for  the  current  used.  It 
also  furnishes  ample  current  for  the  operation  of  Electric 
Iron,  Washing  Machine,  Toasters,  Cooking  Stoves  or  any 
other  household  or  farm  appliances. 

Have  electric  light  throughout 
your  home,  grounds,  garage,  barns 
and  out-buildings.  It  is  the  safest, 
cleanest,  surest  and  most  conven¬ 
ient  way  of  lighting.  An  effective 


safeguard  against  fire  also. 

The  installation  of  a  Kewanee 
Plant  is  extremely  simple.  All  ex¬ 
pert  work  is  done  at  our  factory. 
The  plant  is  shipped  as  a  complete 
unit,  ready  to  run  when  the  crate  is 

taken  off.  Only  two  bolts  and  seven  wires, 
properly  tagged,  have  to  be  connected. 


You  can  absolutely  depend  upon 
the  Kewanee  for  good  daily  service 
and  this  is  guaranteed  by  us.  Semi¬ 
automatic  switch  board.  Reliable 
ampere-hour  meter  which  tells 

condition  of  batteries.  Exide  Hyray  storage 
batteries — whole  plant  assembled  on  adjust¬ 
able  Kewanee  sub-base. 

The  Kewanee  can  be  operated 
by  the  same  engine  that  operates 
the  pump  and  other  household  machinery 
so  that  your  whole  Private  Utility  System 
may  be  compact  and  complete  if  you  install 
Kewanee  Systems. 


KEWANEE  Private  Utilities 

like  Public  Utility  Plants,  give  every  city  comfort  to  the  man  in  the  country.  Work  to  a 
plan  for  your  home  power  plant  and  get  the  best  and  longest  service  out  of  what  you  buy. 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  furnish  free  a  layout  or 
plan  for  the  best  arrangement  of  your  Home  Power  Plant 


Water  Supply  Systems 
Sewage  Disposal  Plants 
Gasoline  Storage  Plants 
Gasoline  Engines 


Electric  Lighting  Plants 
Home  Power  Plants 
Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems 
Kewanee  Windmill  Pumps 


Write  today  for  Bulletins,  mentioning 
subject  you  are  interested  in 

Kewanee  Private  Utilities  Co. 

( Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.) 

122  South  Franklin  Street,  KEWANEE,  ILL. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  DISPLAY  ROOMS: 

50  Church  Steert,  New  York  1212  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 


clawing  resistance.  Proper  methods  of 
cultivation  are  practically  the  only  ade¬ 
quate  means  of  fighting  them,  where  their 
depredations  extend  to  grapes  and  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  generally.  They  breed 
more  freely  in  light  soil  than  in  heavy, 
consequently  gardens  in  such  soil  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  greatly  troubled  by  them. 
Orchardists  plan  trap  plants  about  to  draw 
them,  anything  having  a  white  or  light 
flower  being  attractive  to  them.  If  it  is 
possible  to  discover  just  where  they  are 
breeding  in  a  given  locality,  the  ground 
may  be  saturated  with  kerosene-soap 
emulsion  with  fairly  satisfactory  results; 
this,  of  course,  chokes  off  the  larva  as  it 
draws  near  the  surface  to  pupate,  and  if 
done  in  May  will  destroy  great  numbers. 

July  and  August  it  is  the  same  old  story 
carried  on.  Sprayings  for  the  second  brood 
of  the  coddling  moth  are  made  in  each 
month,  while  the  weekly  precautionary 
treatment  against  fungi,  and  the  bi-weekly 
soapsuds  bath  to  overcome  aphids  must  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  real  summer  weather 
lasts.  Last  year  I  sprayed  my  roses  until 
late  in  September ;  and  to  insure  healthy, 
vigorous,  blooming  plants  I  believe  it  is 
decidedly  advisable.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
task,  when  one  is  provided  with  the  proper 
equipment  and  the  ready-to-use  sprays  so 
thoroughly  furnished  by  our  friends,  the 
dealers  in  things  for  the  garden.  Without 
much  trouble  spraying  mixtures  can  be 
made  at  home.  Those  to  use  from  April 
on  should  be  mixed  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions  : 

Arsenate  of  Lead — Three  ounces  crys¬ 
tallized  arsenate  of  soda,  7  ounces  crystal¬ 
lized  acetate  of  lead,  10  gallons  of  water. 
Dissolve  the  crystals,  each  kind  separately, 
in  a  small  amount  of  water.  The  lead  will 
dissolve  more  readily  if  the  water  is  warm. 
Unite  these,  and  reduce  by  adding  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  water.  A  milky  mixture 
will  be  the  result,  but  straining  will  not 
be  necessary  if  the  poisons  have  been 
thoroughly  dissolved  and  thoroughly 
stirred  with  the  water.  When  combining 
with  Bordeaux,  use  the  latter  in  place  of 
water,  instead  of  clear  water. 

Bordeaux — One  pound  copper  sulphate 
(blue  vitriol  or  blue  stone)  to  1  gallon  of 
water  is  the  proportion  for  the  copper 
sulphate  stock.  As  much  may  be  made  as 
desired,  keeping  to  this.  Prepare  and  keep 
in  a  wooden  or  porcelain  vessel.  When 
needed,  add  milk  of  lime  made  by  slaking 
2  pounds  of  lime  in  17  gallons  of  water, 
to  each  gallon  of  the  copper  sulphate  stock. 
The  mixture  must  not  be  made  till  needed, 
as  it  loses  strength  if  united  and  allowed  to 
stand. 

Potassium  Sulphate — Three  pounds 
potash,  314  pounds  sulphur  (finely 
ground),  3  ounces  salt,  1  gallon  water. 
Mix  the  potash,  sulphur  and  salt  together 
in  a  porcelain  vessel,  with  a  part  of  the 
water.  Chemical  action  will  make  the 
mixture  boil.  Add  the  remainder  of  the 
water.  This  is  the  stock,  to  be  put  away 
and  kept  carefully  covered.  When  the 


Portable  Fire  Proof 
Garage 

Patented  Oct.  14,  1913*  Jan.  6,  1914. 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  information  to 

THE  TAYLOR 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU 

Our  experienced  landscape  gar¬ 
deners  make  a  planting  plan  0! 
your  place,  selecting  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.,  suitable  to  soil  and  situation.  . 

Our  nurseries  ( more  than  600  acres)  offer  the 
finest  selection  in  America  for  lawn  and  gar¬ 
den  planting.  Write  far  Catalog  D. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

Est.  1843.  Inc.  1903. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Window  Box 
That  Makes  Plants  Grow 

It  can  be  set  inside  or 
outside  the  window  or  on 
the  porch  railing.  Will  not 
leak  and  damage  the  wood¬ 
work.  Patented  ventilated 
and  drainage  bottom. 
Made  of  heavy  galvanized 
steel,  enameled  dark  green, 
6"  deep,  wide  and 

_  .  ,  .  .  made  in  any  lengths. 

To  introduce  and  show  you  this  box,  we  will  send  you  by 
Parcel  Post,  One  30"  long,  anywhere  East  of  the  Mississippi  on 
receipt  of  $1.00 — West  of  the  Mississippi  for  $1.50.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Get  our  free  Booklet  on  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 

SUCCESS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
15  SARGENT  STREET  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 
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Vegetable  Collection"  A’ 


This  contains  IS  of  our  choicest 
vegetables  and  will  be  sent  for 

$|.00 

Jt  has  proved  a  great  favorite  with 
those  planting  small  gardens,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  care  taken  in  the  selection 
and  the  price,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  the  several  varieties  of  seeds  would 
cost  purchased  separately. 

X  pt.  Beans,  Refugee  Green-Pod 

X  pt.  Beans,  Golden  Wax 

1  pa.  Beet,  Egyptian 

1  pa.  Cabbage,  Early  Wakefield 

1  pa.  Carrot,  Half-Long 

X  pt.  Corn,  Early  Bantam 

1  pa.  Cucumber,  Imp.  White  Spine 

1  pa.  Leek,  Best  Flag 

1  pa.  Lettuce,  Big  Boston 

r  pa.  Onion,  White  Globe 

x  pa.  Parsley,  Extra  Curled 

X  pt.  Peas,  Thorburn’s  Extra-Early  Market 

1  oz.  Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip 

1  oz.  Spinach,  Viroflay 

1  pa.  Turnip,  Snowball 

We  cannot  make  alterations  in  this 
assortment  for  they  are  packed  ready  to 
ship.  The  price  of  one  dollar  includes 
free  delivery.  You  will  find  it  just  what 
you  want  for  your  small  garden.  Send 
for  it  today. 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co . 

53D  Barclay  Street  through  to 
54  Park  Place,  New  York 


spraying  is  to  be  done,  dilute  1  part  of 
stock  with  100  parts  of  water,  and  use. 
For  prompt  application,  it  is  simpler  to  dis¬ 
solve  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur 
from  the  chemists)  in  water,  using 
ounce  to  a  gallon.  This  solution  will  not 
retain  its  strength,  however,  and  must 
therefore  only  be  prepared  as  needed. 

Soapsuds — Two  pounds  whale-oil  soap 
to  1  gallon  water.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  the 
water  by  heating  to  boiling  point,  and  put 
away  for  stock.  Dilute  1  part  stock  with 
5  parts  water  for  use  against  aphids,  slugs, 
etc.  Common  laundry  soap  also  makes  an 
effective  wash,  N  cake  to  4  gallons  water, 
used  hot,  being  the  proportion. 

All  of  the  above,  save  the  last,  are  ob¬ 
tainable  from  first-class  dealers,  in  forms 
to  be  depended  upon  and  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  applying.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  make  them,  if  one  prefers  to  buy  ready 
mixed. 

Your  Saturday  Afternoon  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  251) 

may  be  made  to  help  in  the  work — dib¬ 
bles,  transplanting  trowels,  the  trans¬ 
planting  hoe,  and  so  forth.  The  various 
kinds  of  plants  are  set  at  different  dis¬ 
tances,  shown  in  any  planting  table  (see 
planting  table  in  this  issue).  If  the  plants 
are  large  and  succulent  the  outside  leaves 
should  be  cut  back  a  third  or  more,  so  as 
to  make  them  more  convenient  to  handle 
and  to  keep  them  from  wilting  in  the  sun. 

Unless  the  ground  is  very  rich  it  is 
usually  best  to  put  a  little  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  “hill,”  or  the  place  where  the 
plant  is  to  be  set  out.  It  may  be  quickly 
done  either  by  marking  off  the  rows  both 
ways  and  digging  a  small  hole  with  hoe 
or  trowel  at  each  intersection,  adding  the 
compost  and  covering  it  up,  making  a 
mark  with  the  head  of  the  hoe  to  show 
exactly  where  it  is,  or  by  furrowing  out 
the  rows  one  way  with  a  hoe  attachment 
on  the  wheel-hoe,  crossmarking,  dropping 
the  compost  and  covering  it  again  with  the 
wheel-hoe.  Where  several  hundred  plants 
are  to  be  set  the  latter  method  will  usually 
save  some  time.  In  setting  the  plants, 
get  them  well  down  into  the  soil,  but  not 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  crowns  of  such 
things  as  lettuce,  beets,  strawberries  or 
celery.  Get  them  in  as  firmly  as  possible. 
Some  planters  make  a  practice  of  walking 
back  over  each  row  and  pressing  the  plants 
in  still  more  firmly  with  the  feet.  If  the 
plants  have  to  be  set  out  in  hot,  bright 
weather  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  shade 
each  plant  with  a  sheet  of  newspaper, 
which  can  be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  Seed  Border. — One  of  the  tasks 
which  should  be  attended  to  early  in  your 
garden  making — the  third  or  fourth  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  of  this  month,  if  you  are 
maintaining  a  Saturday  afternoon  gar¬ 
den — is  to  start  seeds  of  things  which  you 
will  want  for  transplanting.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  such  plants  as  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  for  fall  use,  leek,  summer  lettuce, 
late  celery,  and  so  forth.  Ordinarily,  this 


Have  your  architect  and  con¬ 
tractor  specify  and  furnish  Mor¬ 
gan  Doors  for  your  building. 
They  are  supreme  in  beauty, 
design,  construction  and  service. 

Every  genuine  Morgan  Door  is  stamped 
"MORGAN”  on  the  top  rail  as  a  guarantee 
of  a  perfect  door  and  for  identification  at 
the  building. 

The  door  is  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  your  home — make  it  the  most  beautiful. 

Send  for  our  handsome  Suggestion 
Book  of  Interiors,  “  The  Door  Beautiful” 
— it  will  help  in  building  or  remodeling. 

Morgan  Sash  &  Door  Company 

Dept.  A-19  CHICAGO 

Factory:  Morgan  Co.,  Oshkosh,  "Wis. 
Eastern  Warehouse  and  Display:  Morgan 
Millwork  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Displays:  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 
309  Palmer  Building,  Detroit 
Building  Exhibit,  Ins.  Exch.,  Chicago 


■X 


Every  Home 


modest  or  large,  will  be  im¬ 
proved  in  appearance,  comfort 
and  value  by  installing 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples— ALWAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.  Don’t  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  growing  inferior  grades. 
Use  “Scalecide”  the  one  sure  spray  for* * 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  “Scalecide”  is  100%  efficient 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fungi¬ 
cidal  properties.  Used  by  best  orchard- 
ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
4  for  the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept. 

*2”  for  new  booklet— “Pratt’s  Hand¬ 
book  for  Fruit  Growers”  and  “Scale¬ 
cide  the  Tree  Saver.”  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 
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work,  if  it  is  not  overlooked  altogether,  is 
done  by  planting  the  seeds  of  the  several 
things  here  and  there  about  the  garden 
where  space  and  opportunity  offer.  An 
easier  way  is  to  have  a  small  plot  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  purpose,  where  the 
plants,  being  all  in  one  place,  can  be  more 
effectively  watched.  If  the  garden  is  near 
the  house  and  convenient  to  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  the  seed-bed  may  be  made  up  in  one 
corner  of  it.  An  empty  hotbed  or  cold- 
frame  will  make  an  ideal  spot,  or,  if 
neither  of  these  conditions  is  available, 
the  seedbed  may  be  made  on  the  south 
side  of  a  fence  or  wall  or  the  side  of  a 
house  or  shed,  which  will  protect  it  from 
the  north,  and  where  it  can  be  handily 
managed.  One  of  the  essentials  for  it  is 
good  drainage ;  and,  unless  the  soil  is 
naturally  dry  and  light  enough,  a  few 
wheelbarrow  loads  of  light  loam  should 
be  added  to  the  surface — after  it  is 
spaded  up.  A  board  set  on  edge  along 
the  front  will  hold  it  in  place  and  make  a 
neat-looking  job.  Such  a  seedbed  can  be 
managed  about  the  same  way  as  a  frame, 
and  the  plants  watched  daily,  protected 
from  insects  and  thinned  out  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough,  and  watered  when 
necessary.  By  the  time  they  are  needed 
in  the  garden  they  will  be  strong,  thrifty 
plants  conveniently  situated  for  taking  out 
and  transplanting.  Very  often  when  they 
are  planted  in  the  garden,  and  sometimes 
even  when  they  are  in  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  seedbed,  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
remain  too  close  together,  with  the  con¬ 
sequence  that  they  crowd  each  other  and 
grow  up  tall  and  spindling.  The  rows 
should  be  made  from  6"  to  12"  apart,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  seed  and  the 
size  you  expect  to  have  the  plants,  before 
shifting  them  to  a  permanent  position. 
Another  important  job  to  be  done  late  this 
month,  some  Saturday  afternoon,  about 
four  to  six  weeks  before  it  is  safe  to  plant 
corn  in  your  neighborhood,  is  to  make 
use  of  paper  pots  or  dirt  bands  to  start 
early  hills  of  cucumbers,  melons,  lima 
beans,  and,  if  you  wish  the  earliest  sweet 
corn  you  ever  had,  some  hills  of  this  also. 
Dirt  bands  are  simply  paper  pots  without 
any  bottoms.  They  may  be  packed  into 
a  flat  which  will  furnish  the  bottoms  or 
may  be  placed  on  newspapers.  The  for¬ 
mer  method  has  many  advantages,  as  a 
number  at  a  time  may  be  handled  and 
carried  to  the  field  without  disturbing 
them.  The  4"  or  5"  size  should  be  used, 
fill  with  light,  rich  compost,  water 
thoroughly,  and  after  they  have  been 
drained  out  enough  to  be  friable  again, 
plant  in  each  pot  a  number  of  seeds  (about 
half  or  two-thirds  as  many  as  you  would 
put  into  a  hill  out  of  doors  of  the  variety 
being  planted).  They  should  be  given  a 
suitable  temperature  in  a  frame — the 
corn,  of  course,  will  not  require  as  much 
heat  as  others — and  protected  from  in¬ 
sects.  The  beans  and  melons  should  be 
thinned  out  to  two  or  three  plants  a  hill 
when  well  up. 
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For  Interior 
and  Fxterior 


Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Looks  Right, 
Wears  Right  and  Is  Right.  It  Is 

Pick  of  the  Pines 

For  your  Pick  of  the  Homes 

You  will  find  “An  Architectural  Aid,” 
a  reliable  guide  to  the  correct  use  of 
wood.  Send  TODAY  for  your  copy. 

It  is  unwise  to  pay  more  money  for 
wood  that  is  worth  less  or  is  less  dis¬ 
tinctively  and  beautifully  marked. 

Every  piece  of  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is 
an  individual  pattern  of  surpassing 
beauty.  (See  illustration).  Added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  surface  grain  is  the 

Hidden  Figure  which  is  developed 
and  intensified  by  proper  finishing. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  will  measure  up  to 
your  conception  of  the  “Wood  Beauti¬ 
ful,”  and  to  your  standard  of  the  “Wood 
Useful.” 

It  is  easy  to  work  and  worth  working. 


ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 
BUREAU 

608  SOUTH  DEARBORN  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I  have  a  very  complete  collection  of  good  old 
furniture  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries, 
both  restored  and  in  the  rough. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  and  mail 
photographs. 

SUSAN  WESTROPE 

694  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
and  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

1  C'W»II WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 

■  REE  New  Illustrated  Magazine 

1  A  1  \£  Devoted  to 

■  A  L  l\  Arboriculture  and  Forestry 

Indispensible  to  Tree  Owners  and  Tree  Lovers.  All  about  the 
planting  and  care  of  trees  and  shrubs.  50c.  a  year.  Published 
quarterly  by  The  FROST  &  BARTLETT  CO.,  Tree  Specialists. 

26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  Stamford,  Conn. 

T  ricker ’s  W  ater-Lilies 


In  the  Garden  or  Conservatory 

Tricker’s  Water  Lily  roots  will  grow  and  bloom  in  the  smallest 
garden  or  conservatory.  For  more  than  a  quarter  century  I 
have  made  Water  Lily  growing  a  special  study,  selecting  the 
varieties  adapted  to  garden  and  green-house  culture.  Water 
Lilies  can  be  grown  in  a  tub,  pool  or  pond,  if  you  follow  the  clear 
directions  in  my  new  booklet 

“The  Water-Lily  >*  which  tells  how  to  grow  the  com¬ 
mon  sorts,  as  well  as  the 
varieties  “Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson’*  and  “Panama- 
Pacific,”  the  latest  of  my 
introductions.  Send 
today  for  a  copy. 

William  Tricker 

Water-Hlv 
Specialist 

Box  a 

Arlington, N.J. 
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We  desire  to  call  attention  to 

A  FEW  SPECIALTIES 

which  we  believe  we  have  in  larger 
supply  and  of  better  quality  than 
can  generally  be  obtained.  Our 
stock  of  large  specimen 

RHODODENDRONS 
is  unequaled.  We  grow  only  the  very 
hardiest  varieties — those  that  have  been 
tested  and  that  are  thoroughly  depend¬ 
able.  We  believe  we  have  the  largest 
stock  of  large  specimen  rhododendrons 
in  the  United  States.  Our  plants  have 
been  grown  on  our  own  place  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more,  so  that  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  acclimatized,  for  which  reason 
they  are  preferable  to  newly-imported 
plants. 

We  call  particular  attention,  also, 
to  our 

EVERGREENS 

of  which  we  have  a  fine  stock  of  plants 
which  have  been  frequently  trimmed, 
transplanted,  and  root  pruned — large 
specimen  Hemlocks,  6  to  12  ft.  in 
height;  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  of 
which  we  believe  we  have  the  largest 
;tock  in  the  United  States;  Juniper  us 
Virginiana  glauca,  fine  pyramidal 
specimens,  4  to  8  ft.  high;  Juniperus 
Pfitzeriana,  2  to  6  ft.  high;  Thuya 
Standishi,  or  Sitka  Arbor  Vitae,  fine 
specimens  5  to  9  ft.  high;  Taxus  cus- 
pidata,  broad,  fine  perfect  specimens  3 
to  4  ft.  high.,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  elegant  plants  of  the  following: 

DOGWOODS 

White-flowered — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  American  trees — 6  to  12 
ft.  high;  Red-flowered,  5  to  6  ft.  high. 

JAPANESE  MAPLES 
especially  atropurpureum  sangui- 
neum,  dissectum — well-grown  speci¬ 
mens  4  to  6  ft.  high. 

HYDRANGEAS 

Otaksa  and  new  French  varieties, 

grown  in  tubs  and  half-barrels  for  sum¬ 
mer-flowering. 

ROSES 

We  make  a  specialty  of  winter-flower¬ 
ing  roses,  particularly  the  new  sorts  that 
we  are  offering  this  season,  Ophelia  and 
Francis  Scott  Key,  also  other  new  and 
standard  varieties. 

Catalogue  of  “Choice  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs”  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  ;  also  Spring  Seed  and  Plant  Lists. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Telephone:  Tarrytown  48 


Seven  Hardy  Glorious  Lilies  tor  $122 

Each 

L.  AURATUM  (Golden  Queen),  Im¬ 
mense  flower,  white  with  gold  band  25c 
L.  Tenuifolium,  masses  of  coralred 

bell-like  flowers.  Exquisite .  15c 

L.  UMBELLATUM,  striking  buff 

to  rich  apricot .  15c 

L.  ALBUM,  like  driven  snow  glisten  the 

recurved  petals.  FRAGRANT .  30c 

L.  SUPERBUM,  magnificent  tall,  stem, 
masses  orange,  dark-spotted  bloom.  .  .  .  15c 
rjllP  L.  ROSEUM,  white,  spotted  and  clouded 

J|rt|j|||  rosyred.  Fragrant .  20c 

Amaryllis  Hallii,  umbels  of  charming 

tender  rose.  Trumpet  flowers .  30c 

TBujf  Price  includes  delivery,  FULL  directions,  how 
to  grow  LILIES  sent  with  every  order. 

SEND  for  our  1915  SPRING  GARDENBOOK.  Full  of 
GARDENLORE. 

H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO.,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


The  Dahlia — A  Flower  That 
Came  Back 
( Continued  from  page  249) 

which  case  no  growth  will  start.  All  the 
single  dahlias,  too,  are  easily  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  the  hotbeds  about  March  1st, 
and  when  so  started  the  period  of  bloom 
is  greatly  increased.  By  the  early  start 
thus  obtained  the  dahlias  raised  from  seed 
are  particularly  fine  in  form  and  color. 
Dormant  tubers  of  double  dahlias  can  be 
started  about  April  1st  in  a  cold  frame. 


When  the  plant  is  dead,  remove  the  root;  and  after 
drying  it  store  in  some  cool  place  until  time  for 
the  next  planting 


The  chief  use  of  seeds  is  the  production 
of  new  varieties.  Seeds  are  also  used  by 
those  who  chiefly  desire  a  mass  of  color 
and  are  not  particularly  desirous  of  finely 
formed  blooms.  If  planted  early  enough 
indoors  and  transplanted  to  the  open  as 
soon  as  safe,  fine  masses  of  color  can  be 
secured  before  frost,  and  the  roots  of  the 
more  desirable  kinds  can  be  saved,  and 
will  give  even  better  results  the  next  sea¬ 
son. 

The  dahlia  flourishes  best  in  deep,  rich, 
moist  soil,  although  very  good  results  can 
be  had  on  sandy  soil,  provided  plant  food 
and  moisture  are  furnished.  Clay  should 
be  avoided.  The  soil  is  not  so  important 
except  in  its  ability  to  hold  moisture 
during  severe  draughts. 

Dahlias  are  easily  destroyed  by  high 
winds  unless  they  are  given  a  protected 
position.  They  need  plenty  of  air  and 
sunlight  for  best  results.  In  shaded,  close, 
airless  quarters  the  growth  is  sappy  and 
the  flowers  are  poorly  colored.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  best  effects  are  to  be  had,  they 
should  not  be  planted  in  clumps,  as  their 
brilliance  of  coloring  can  often  prove  a 
jarring  note  in  the  garden  scheme. 

It  is  always  best  to  broadcast  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  plow  or  spade  it  into  the  soil ;  if 
the  manure  is  not  well  decomposed, 
thorough  spading  is  necessary.  On  heavy 
clay  or  gravelly  soils,  loose,  coarse  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  used,  but  on  light  or  sandy 
soils,  manure  should  always  be  fine  and 
well  rotted.  Commercial  fertilizers  are 
also  largely  used,  and  are  valuable  when 
used  in  connection  with  manure. 

Although  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  time  to  plant  dahlias,  it 
is  always  best  to  plant  early — about  two 
weeks  before  danger  of  frost  is  over.  If 
small  roots  or  green  plants  are  used,  do 


Every  Country 
Home  Needs  a 
“WALROND” 
Boot  Wiper 


Black  Iron,  Large,  $ 8.00 


'  I  'HERE  is  nothing  more 
disagreeable  on  the  rainy 
days  so  common  in  the  Spring 
than  to  have  mud  and  dirt 
tracked  into  the  house  and 
over  the  floors  and  rugs. 

An  efficient  boot  wiper  is  the  only 
means  of  preventing  this  discom¬ 
fort — and  the  most  efficient  boot 
wiper  is  the  “Walrond.” 

This  device  combines  metal 
scrapers  with  a  pair  of  strongly 
bristled  brushes  set  at  the  correct 
angle  to  thoroughly  clean  soles, 
sides  and  tops  of  shoes.  No  particle 
of  mud  or  dirt  can  remain  after  a 
few  seconds’  use  of  the  “Walrond.” 

It  is  heavily  constructed  and  will 
last  indefinitely.  If  necessary, 
the  brushes  may  be  renewed. 

Prices  of  the  “Walrond 


BLACK  IRON,  small .  $6.00 

BLACK  IRON,  large .  8.00 

GALVANIZED  IRON,  small .  7.00 

GALVANIZED  IRON,  large .  9.50 

GUNMETAL  BRONZE,  small .  26.00 

GUNMETAL  BRONZE,  large .  36.00 


Large  sizes  have  additional  Toe  Brushes. 


Home  Furnishings 
45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


RIPE 

TOMATOES 


Earlier  than  you 
ever  had  them  before 

No  danger  from  frost,  cold 
winds  or  late  springs  when 
protected  with 

W5eed&  Plan  t  forcer 

g  Makes  any  kind  of  seedsfor  plants  grow  in  the  open 
garden  just  the  same  as  if  under  hotbed  sash.  Cheap 
enough  to  use  ’em  by  the  1,000.  Private  and  market 
gardners  take  the  hint.  It’s  the  early  crop  that  brings  the 
pleasure  and  the  profit.  Send  for  my  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  free,  catalog.  It’s  a  compendium  of  many  new  and 
wonderful  inventions  for  the  up-to-date  gardener.  You’ll 
be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

The  Ball  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  V.  Glenside,  Pa. 
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not  set  out  until  later.  A  good  rule  to 
follow  would  be  to  plant  small  roots  and 
green  plants  as  soon  as  the  danger  from 
frosts  is  passed,  and  large  roots  about 
three  weeks  earlier. 

During  its  early  stage  of  development, 
the  dahlia  grows  very  rapidly,  and  should 
be  kept  thoroughly  tilled.  But,  while  deep 
tillage  is  beneficial  during  the  early  stages 
of  development,  it  is  almost  fatal  to  the 
production  of  flowers  if  practiced  after 
the  plants  come  into  bloom.  Therefore, 
when  the  plants  commence  to  bloom,  cease 
deep  tillage  and  stir  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  one  to  three  inches  only,  but  stir  it 
often,  and  never  allow  the  surface  to  be¬ 
come  hard  and  baked.  This  will  not  only 
prevent  excessive  evaporation  of  moisture 
and  keep  the  undersoil  cool  and  moist,  but 
will  also  prevent  the  destruction  of  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  feeding  roots. 

As  long  as  the  roots  supply  more 
nourishment  than  is  needed  to  support 
the  plant,  both  the  plant  and  the  flowers 
increase  in  size  and  beauty ;  but  as  the 
supply  gradually  becomes  exhausted  the 
plants  cease  growing  and  the  flowers  be¬ 
come  much  smaller.  This  condition  is 
generally  called  “bloomed  out,”  but  it  is 
really  “starved  out,”  and  can  easily  be 
prevented  if  the  proper  attention  is  given 
to  the  plants.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
commence  to  grow  smaller,  broadcast 
around  each  plant  a  small  handful  of  pure 
bone  meal  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  propor¬ 
tion  four  parts  bone  to  one  part  soda,  and 
carefully  work  it  into  the  soil. 

In  planting  the  roots  or  tubers,  place 
them  on  their  sides  with  the  eye  as  near 
the  bottom  as  possible ;  cover  only  two  to 
three  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the  shoots 
appear,  remove  all  but  the  strongest  one, 
and  pinch  out  the  center  of  that  one  as 
soon  as  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves  have 
formed,  thus  forcing  it  to  branch  below 
the  level  of  the  ground.  As  the  plants 
develop,  the  soil  is  filled  in  gradually  bv 
subsequent  hoeings.  By  this  method  the 
entire  strength  of  the  root  and  the  soil  is 
concentrated  on  the  one  shoot,  causing  it 
to  grow  vigorously ;  while  the  pinching 
back  not  only  causes  it  to  branch  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  thus  brace  it 
against  all  storms,  but  also  removes  all  of 
those  imperfect,  short-stemmed  flowers 
that  appear  on  some  varieties.  If  the 
plants  are  pinched  back  low,  as  described, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  branches  splitting 
clown,  as  the  soil  around  them  will  hold, 
them  securely  in  place. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  killed  by 
irost,  lift  the  roots,  and,  after  removing 
all  the  soil  possible  from  them,  allow  them 
to  dry  in  the  air  for  a  few  days  under 
cover,  when  they  should  be  stored  in  the 
cellar  or  some  other  cool  place  secure  from 
frost  and  yet  not  warm  enough  to  start 
premature  growth.  This  gives  the  tops 
chance  to  die  down  before  they  are  cut  ofif, 
while  the  clinging  soil  falls  away  readily. 
If  the  cellar  is  very  dry  or  is  not  frost¬ 
proof,  put  the  roots  in  a  barrel  or  box 


Why  Endure  Your  Neighbors’  Ugly  Buildings 
When  a  Planting  of 

Moons’  Trees  and  Shrubbery 

Will  Hide  Them  Like  This? 


TO  hide  ugly  views  is  but  one  use  of  Moons’  Shrubbery.  Why  not 
a  planting  to  soften  the  angular  lines  of  house  foundations;  a 
shrubbery  grouping  to  give  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  bloom;  a 
garden  for  the  enjoyment  of  Roses  and  flowers;  or  trees  for  cooling 
shade  about  the  lawn  or  avenue? 

Moons’  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants  for  Every  Place  and  Purpose 
increase  your  enjoyment  arid  enhance  real  estate 

Write  for  catalog,  or  better  still,  tell  us  of  the  planting  you  have  in  mind 
that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  personal  letter-aid  from  a  firm  established  43 
years  and  growing  a  stock  of  over  2200  varieties  on  450  acres. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Office-  Nurserymen  Makefield  Place, 

Room  D,  21  S.  12th  St.  Morrisville,  Pa. 
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IRISES 

EXCLUSIVELY 

The  most  wonderful  collection  in  America. 
Over  500  varieties.  Beautiful  catalog  on  request. 

THE  GARDENS,  Dayton,  O. 


'REES  and  SHRUBfl 

PORTER’SJJHIGHJQUALITYJSTOCK  ^ 

Illustrated  Price  List  free.  Write]for  copyttoday  I 


T 

A  PORTER’S  NURSERIES 

Box  260  Evanston,  III. 

NOTE — Big  Stock  of  Large  Specimen  Norway  Maples  at  Low  Prices 


'©Hen  Comfort 

Av-  You  can  get  solid  comfort  from 
Mathews  Summer  Houses 
and  Garden  Decorations. 
First  send  for  our  free 
portfolio  containing  many 
beautiful  plates  of  garden  decoration. 
Then  lay  out  your  garden  plans  or  let 
our  artist  offer  free  suggestions.  Have 
a  real  outdoor  living  room  this  summer. 

Free  Portfolio  of  Garden  Plates 
Send  for  this  portfolio  today.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  150  attractive  designs  of 
summer  houses,  pergolas,  trellises, 
arbors,  etc.  Ask  about  our  wonder¬ 
ful  line  of  bird  houses. 

The  Mathews  Manufacturing  Co. 

909  Williamson  Bldg  Cleveland,  O. 
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OUR  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  refrigerator  which  cannot 
be  kept  clean  and  wholesome  like  a  Monroe  is  always 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  your  family. 

The  Monroe  is  the  refrigerator  with  food  compartments  of  genuine 
solid  porcelain  ware — modeled  in  one  piece — over  an  inch  thick — 
every  corner  rounded.  Not  cheap  enamel  porcelain  on  a  metal  base,  but 
one  piece  of  beautiful,  smooth, 
white,  unbreakable  porcelain 
ware  which  can  be  kept  free  from 
breeding  places  for  disease  germs 
that  poison  food  which  in  turn 
poisons  people.  Nothing  to 
crack,  chip  or  absorb  moisture 
as  easly  cleaned  as  a  china 
bowl — not  a  single  crack,  joint, 
corner,  or  any  other  lodging 
place  for  dirt  and  the  germs  of 
disease  and  decay. 


£>ftc“Monroe” 


30  Days’ Trial-Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  factory  to  you — saving  you 
store  profits.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee 
your  money  back  and  removal  of  refrigerator 
at  no  expense  to  you  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  Send  for  book  now — letter  Qr 
postal. 


Send  for 

FREE 

BOOR 

about  refrigerators  which 
explains  all  this  and  tells 
you  how  to  select  the 
home  refrigerator — how 
to  have  better,  more 
nourishing  food — how  to 
keep  food  longer  without 
spoiling  —  how  to  cut 
down  ice  bills  —  how  to 
guard  against  sickness — 
doctor’s  bills. 


Read  what  physicians  and  others  say 
about  the  wonderful  ice-saving  and 
health  protection  the  Monroe  affords: 


"  Using  about  one- 
third  the  ice  the 
others  did,”  T.  G. 
Mackie.  New  Or¬ 
leans.  “Cut  ice 
bills  from  S36  to  S8,” 
T.  W.  Williams.  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Will  save 
50  per  cent  of  ice 
over  ordinary  refrig¬ 
erators,”  C.  E. 
James,  Chattanooga 
“Reduced  ice  bills 
nearly  40  per  cent. 
Dr.  B.  H.  Wells, 
Southport,  Conn. 
“Saving  60  per  cent 
on  my  ice  bills,”  H. 
W.  Webb,  Columbus, 
O.  “  Don’t  use  much 
over  half  the  ice  we 
did  before,”  Dr.  G. 
F.  Beasley,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.  “Much 
more  economical 


than  any  other  of  sev¬ 
eral  I  have  had.”  Dr. 
O.  B.  Shreve,  Salem, 
Mass.  “Saved  about 
50  lbs.  of  ice  per  day 
over  another  make  of 
same  size,”  W.  M. 
Rieke,  Paducah,  Ky. 
“Monroe  twice  as 
large  as  former  re¬ 
frigerator.  cut  ice  bill 
more  than  half,”  S. 
Dickson,  West  Or¬ 
ange,  N.  J.  "Econo¬ 
mical  in  use  of  ice; 
and  preserving  in 
best  manner  articles 
placed  in  it,”  Dr.  R. 
E.  Starkweather,  Ev¬ 
anston,  Ill.  “An  ice 
saver  a  germ  pre- 
ventor,  hfnce  a 
health  preserver  to 
any  family,”  Dr. 
Chas.  Hupe,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana. 


Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.  (  ms  )  Sta.  4C,  Lockland,  Ohio 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning  Your  Food? 


CON-SER-TEX 


THE  IDEAL 
COVER1NC  FOR  I 


INVESTIGATE 


Secure  Satisfaction  —  Avoid  Future  Expense 

What  is  Con-ser-tex?  It  is  a  canvas  roofing, 
chemically  treated  to  preserve  the  fibre  from  the 
mildew  and  the  detrimental  action  of  the  oil  in 
paint.  Will  last  as  long  as  the  house  does. 

Does  It  Cost  Much?  Con-ser-tex  is  very  in¬ 
expensive.  Cheaper  than  most  other  roofing 
materials.  It  is  easy  to  put  on — thus  saving  time 
and  eliminating  trouble. 

Does  It  Do  the  Work?  It  never  rots  or  stretches. 
It  hugs  the  porch  or  roof  surface  tightly.  Neat 
and  artistic  in  appearance.  It  deadens  sound, 
is  water  proof  and  weather  proof.  Defies  treading, 
coal  gas,  or  any  other  wearing  influence. 

What  Are  Its  Uses?  It  is  used  for  Porch  and 
House  roofs,  piazza  floors,  sleeping  balconies, 
bathroom  walls  and  floors,  kitchen  floors  and  all 
other  places  where  a  serviceable  fabric  is  required. 
Anything  Else?  Yes,  we  will  send  you  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  this  wonderful  fabric.  A  moment’s  in¬ 
vestigation  will  show  you  its  superiority  over 
Cotton  Duck  and  other  roofing  fabrics. 

We  will  send  you  descriptive  folder  and  price  list. 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor:  Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co..  430-40  Weils  St. 

California  Distributors: 

Waterhouse  &  Price  Co.  The  Pacific  Building  Material  Co. 

I.os  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Advantages 
of  Kelsey  Health  Heat 


IT  ventilates  while  it  heats.  The  air  in  your 
Living  Room,  for  instance,  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  changed  every  fifteen  minutes. 
Think  what  it  means  to  have  a  continuous  day 
and  night  supply  of  fresh  air,  absolutely  without 
draughts. 

Think  what  this  absence  of  draughts  means  to 
the  health  of  children  playing  on  the  floor;  or  to 
the  older  members  of  the  family  who  now  have  to 
sleep  in  stuffy  rooms  for  fear  of  draughts. 

The  Humidifier  automatically  furnishes  just 
the  right  amount  of  healthy  moisture  in  the  air. 

The  Kelsey  Health  Heat  can  be  installed  in  old 
or  new  houses,  and  is  as  easy  to  run  as  a  kitchen 
stove. 

It  burns  less  coal  than  other  heats,  and  we  can 
prove  it.  Just  give  us  the  opportunity. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Booklet  called  “ Some 
Saving  Sense  on  Heating” 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  the  owner  of 
the  above  house  thinks  of  his  Kelsey?  A  line 
from  you  will  bring  the  information. 


'^1  [he  J^elsev 

me  |  [  WARM  AIR  GENERATOR  I 

237  James  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities 


New  York 
103  K 
Park  Ave. 
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and  cover  completely  with  dry  sand  or 
some  other  suitable  material,  such  as  saw¬ 
dust  or  tanbark,  to  prevent  freezing  or 
loss  of  vitality  by  drying  or  shriveling. 

There  is  such  an  endless  variety  of  fine 
dahlias  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  one 
specimen  of  each  in  a  small  garden.  My 
policy  has  been  to  plant  two  good  roots  of 
each  of  the  chosen  varieties,  so  as  to  be 
fairly  sure  of  success. 


Time  to  Set  Out  Asparagus,  etc. 

( Continued  from  page  273) 

each  a  generous  depth  and  width,  and 
put  in  a  good  layer  of  manure,  working 
this  into  the  soil  at  the  bottom  and  stamp¬ 
ing  it  down.  Fill  in  the  soil  to  4"  or  so 
of  the  top,  and  set  the  roots  on  this  sur¬ 
face,  and  cover  them  in.  Where  only  a 
small  bed  is  to  be  set  out  it  may  be  made 
5  or  6  feet  wide,  putting  in  three  rows, 
one  in  the  middle  and  one  a  foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half  from  each  edge.  The  plants 
should  be  set  a  foot  apart.  Rhubarb 
roots  should  be  set  2  or  3  feet  apart  each 
way.  If  you  are  transplanting  clumps  of 
your  own  or  getting  some  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  do  not  set  the  whole  clump  into  one 
hole ;  cut  it  up  into  several  pieces.  You 
will  get  fewer  stalks  from  a  hill  in  this 
way,  but  they  will  be  a  great  deal  better. 
A  few  plants  of  sea-kale  should  be  put  in 
with  the  asparagus  and  rhubarb,  as  they 
are  treated  in  much  the  same  way — that 
is,  they  make  their  growth  during  the 
summer  and  store  up  plant  food  for  a 
rapid  growth  early  in  the  spring.  The 
plants  are  heavily  mulched  in  the  spring, 
to  blanch  the  immature  leaf  stalks,  which 
are  very  delicious. 

Dormant  roses  should  also  be  set  out 
early  this  month.  These  are  usually 
budded  or  grafted  plants.  They  should 
be  planted  deep  enough  so  that  the  union 
between  stock  and  scion  comes  at  least 
three  inches  below  the  surface,  otherwise 
the  stock  is  likely  to  throw  up  a  cane 
which  will  destroy  the  growth  above  it. 
Dormant  roses  should  be  pruned  back 
very  severely  when  planted.  Leave  only 
three  or  four  buds  or  eyes  to  each  branch. 
Be  careful  to  cut  just  above  an  outside 
bud,  so  that  the  new  growth  will  be  made 
toward  the  outside  of  the  plant.  Above 
all,  get  them  in  solid.  A  dormant  rose 
will  stand  tramping  on  with  both  feet,  and 
while  that  method  of  treatment  is  not 
recommended,  it  is  better  than  handling 
ic  as  if  it  were  glass,  and  gently  covering 
the  earth  in  about  the  roots  with  a  gloved 
hand.  Be  careful  not  to  expose  the  root 
to  dry  winds  or  bright  sun  while  planting; 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  carry  them  about  in 
an  old  basket,  covered  at  the  roots  with 
moss  or  damp  burlap. 
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In  Grandmother’s  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  241) 

our  play.  What  does  a  city  child  do  to¬ 
day  without  the  charm  of  a  garden?  Even 
the  “pin-a-poppy  show”  has  passed  away. 
One  never  hears  of  it  now,  but  we  who 
pasted  the  lovely  bright  flowers  and  leaves 
!on  paper  and  covered  them  with  glass  can 
still  remember  the  thrill  experienced  when 
in  response  to  the  invitation  “A  pin,  a  pin, 
a  poppy  show — Give  me  a  pin  and  I’ll  let 
you  know”  the  wonderful  show  was  un¬ 
covered.  Then  followed  such  gasps  and 
expressions  of  admiration!  No,  the  mod¬ 
ern  child  knows  nothing  of  the  real  pleas¬ 
ure  of  a  garden. 

Of  course,  we  must  have  done  damage 
to  many  things  in  Grandmother’s  garden, 
but  if  we  did  she  was  kind  enough  to 
overlook  it  all.  She  must  have  known 
that  many  of  the  morning  glory  buds  failed 
to  open.  It  was  such  fun  to  take  firm  hold 
j  of  those  pointed  buds  and  pinch  and  hear 
them  pop. 

Our  playhouse  was  out  under  the  apple 
trees.  Never  was  there  more  wonderful 
housekeeping  nor  more  varied  and  original 
meals.  The  garden  furnished  everything, 
even  much  of  our  clothing  and  adornment 
when  we  really  “dressed  up"  for  dinner. 
The  lilac  leaves  pinned  together  with  their 
stout  stems  made  charming  caps,  belts  and 
aprons.  The  flowers  of  the  lilac  were 
equally  useful.  One  blossom  put  into 
another  and  another  and  lo !  a  lovely  chain 
was  ours.  We  fashioned  the  same  thing 
from  the  larkspur  blossoms  and  from  the 
dandelion  stems.  The  latter  were  always 
popular,  since  the  work  of  making  a  dan¬ 
delion  chain  was  more  speedily  accom¬ 
plished.  We  loved  the  dandelion  curls  and 
hung  them  over  our  ears,  and,  with  fuchsia 
blossoms,  or,  on  rare  occasions,  peanuts 
[(split  at  one  end  and  pinched  onto  our 
ears)  for  ear  rings,  we  felt  that  we  were 
dressed  for  any  swell  occasion. 

Grandfather  always  had  corn  in  his 
garden — the  blue,  sweet  corn.  Whenever 
I  see  it  I  recall  the  day  when  Grandmother 
entertained  a  very  stylish  city  friend.  It 
was  in  the  day  of  the  bang,  and  when  we 
.children  beheld  this  fashionably-dressed 
lady  with  a  straight  bang  of  blonde  hair 
1  covering  her  forehead,  we  gazed  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  first,  and  then  flew  to  Grand¬ 
father's  cornfield.  The  corn  was  just 
right  for  it,  the  silk  the  exact  shade.  It 
did  not  take  us  long  to  arrange  it  on  our 
heads  in  an  up-to-date  bang;  and  at  din¬ 
ner  we  appeared  a  little  self-conscious, 
perhaps,  but  well  satisfied  with  the  style 
of  our  hair  dressing. 

On  our  table  in  the  playhouse,  spread 
with  a  cloth  made  for  our  use,  we  served 
most  remarkable  meals.  We  had  few 
dishes ;  but  what  of  that,  when  leaves  made 
adorable  plates  and  platters  and  even  cups 
in  an  emergency!  Jack-in-the-pulpit  flow¬ 
ers  served  as  pitchers ;  little  thorns  from 
the  thorn  apple  trees  made  splendid  forks, 
and  such  a  lot  of  things  we  found  to  eat ! 


Seth  Thomas' 

Chime  Clocks 

OUR  Chime  Clocks  share  with  all  Seth 
Thomas  Clocks  the  virtue  of  constant 
accuracy.  The  music  of  Westminster  or 
Whittington  and  Westminster  chimes  is  an 
added  charm  to  win  your  admiration. 

The  clock  pictured  here  is  Seth  Thomas 
Chime  64.  It  has  a  silvered  dial  set  in  a  mahog¬ 
any  case,  plain  or  inlaid  marqueterie  design. 
The  movement  is  eight-day.  The  chimes 
play  every  quarter-hour  or  can  be  silenced. 

Seth  Thomas  Chime  Clocks  are  made  in 
varying  shapes  and  sizes.  They  are  priced  at 
$15  to  $50.  The  design  shown  here,  and  others 
similar,  may  also  be  had  with  hour  and  half- 
hour  strike  instead  of  chimes. 

Your  jeweler  will  give  you  full  information 
on  Seth  Thomas  Chime  and  Cabinet  Clocks. 


Descriptive  booklet  with  advice 
on  care  of  clocks  upon  request. 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  CO. 

Established  1813 

15  Maiden  Lane  New  York  City 


J^eKalb - 

Nurseries 

Make  your  home  grounds  more  beautiful 
and  plant  some  of  our  wonderful  varieties 
of  Hardy  Phlox  they  are  the  very  best. 
Our  assortment  of  Evergreens  Shrubbery 
and  trees  is  extensive  and  you  should  have 
our  list,  please  ask  for  it. 

ADOLF  MULLER 

Norristown,  Pa. 


$1.25  Each,  the  Three  for  $3.50 

BIRDS  PREFER  RUSTIC  HOUSES 

and  we  know  how  to  -please  them  in  matter  of  Architecture. 
Best  Wire  Sparrow  Trap.  $4.00;  Booklet,  “Bird  Architecture,” 
20c.  Free  with  every  order.  Attractive  Martin  Houses,  $4.00 
to  $20.00.  We  prepay  on  Mailables  within  Third  Zone. 

Weight  of  three,  10  lbs. 

The  Crescent  Company,  “Birdville”  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 


WHUfRER  for  open  lawn*,' garden 
§p*®t-‘pVfl.Gveway — our  catalogs 
will  supply  V  6*u*  Vvjt  h  .Glcay  for  every¬ 
thing  needed  on*  tJie**m*ocfera  Country 
place. 

In  addition  we  prepare  special  designs 
in  garden  ornaments  to  meet  special 
architectural  requirements. 

We  issue  separate  catalogs  of  Dis¬ 
play  Fountains,  Drinking  Fountains, 
Bird  Fountains,  Electroliers,  Vases, 
Grilles  and  Gateways,  Settees  and 
Chairs,  Statuary,  Aquariums,  Tree 
Guards,  Sanitary  Fittings  for  stable 
and  cow  barns. 

Address :  Ornamental  Dept. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Established  1828 

Fifth  Avenue  and  17th  Street,  New  York 
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“  ’ETOILE  d’OR  ” 


Totty’s  ’Mums 

The  above  is  one  of  the  Nov¬ 
elties  in  the  Early  Flowering 
section  of  Hardy  ’Mums,  that 
we  are  distributing  this  year. 

We  catalog  over  seventy  varieties  of  this 
wonderful  type,  that  will  give  you  a  continu¬ 
ous  succession  of  flowers  from  the  middle  of 
September  until  late  in  November,  without 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse.  Handling 
as  we  do,  more  Chrysanthemums  than  any 
other  house  in  the  world,  we  can  supply  your 
wants  for  any  purpose  and  in  any  quantity! 
Our  catalog  which  describes  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  all  types  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  a  full  list  of  Novelty  and 
Standard  Roses  and  Carnations  will  be 
mailed  you  on  request. 


We  grow  Roses  for  greenhouse  and  garden 
culture,  Our  Rose  catalogue  describes  the 
two  Novelties  for  this  year,  “  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Thompson,”  a  lovely  shell  pink,  and 
“  White  Shawyer,”  a  superb  white — ask 
for  it. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUC1  ORY'OFFER 

We  will  send  a  dozen  Assarted  Early 
Flowering.  ’Mums,  and'  include  n  plant 
of  “  Et,oiI?  d’Or,”  prepaid  to  r  ar.y 
address  for  $2.00. 

CHARLES  H.  TOTTY 

•Specialist  ,  .  . 

Roses  Carnations  r  Chrysanthemums 
Ridgedale  Avenue,  Madison,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME! 

“ARTBRONZ”  Products 

A  scientific  depositing  of  government 
test  bronze  over  a  reinforced  baser  core. 

The  equal  of  cast  bronze  in  workman¬ 
ship — finish  and  durability  —  at  one- 
tenth  the  prices. 

Book  Rocks — Boudoir  Lamps  — 

Ash  Trays — Paper  Weights — 

Statuary— Portables,  etc. 

Especially  appropriate  for 

Decorative  use  in  the  home. 

Distinctive  Gifts  for  all  occasions. 

Unusual  Bridge  and  other  prizes. 

Ranging  in  price  from  $1 .50  up 
Sold  by  the  best  dealers  everywhere 

None  genuine  without  No.  1722 

this  name  “Artbronz”  Height  17  in. 

KATHODION  BRONZE  WORK/ 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Send  for 
CATALOG 
illustrating 
200 
Art 

subjects. 


The  leaves  of  the  sorrel  and  nasturtium 
with  berries  of  elder  or  barberry  made  our 
salad  and  our  tea  was  either  of  mint, 
caraway  or  catnip.  In  cherry  time  a  dish 
of  the  red  cherries,  piled  high  on  a  pie¬ 
plant  leaf,  served  as  centerpiece  and  des¬ 
sert.  The  robins  scolded  us  when  we 
picked  the  cherries  and  the  orioles  were 
always  in  the  tree  when  it  was  in  flower 
as  well  as  in  fruit.  Because  we  loved  the 
birds  and  hesitated  to  disturb  them  we 
really  did  not  get  as  many  cherries  as  we 
longed  for. 

Another  delicacy  on  our  table  was  the 
cheese  from  the  hollyhocks,  and  we  found 
that  nothing  was  more  decorative  than  a 
pretty  green  leaf  piled  with  berries 
from  wahoo,  bittersweet,  elder,  Tartarian 
honeysuckle,  mountain  ash,  dogwood, 
snowberrv  and  the  little  black  seeds  from 
the  tiger  lilies  in  the  fall. 

Do  girls  to-day  know  that  hollyhocks 
make  lovely  dolls?  Turn  down  some  of 
the  petals,  tie  them,  and  an  elaborately 
attired  lady  is  the  result.  The  foxglove 
and  trumpet  flowers  exactly  fitted  our 
fingers,  and  we  wore  them  often  as  gloves. 

When  the  Canterbury  bells  were  in 
bloom  we  used  to  watch  for  the  bee  to 
crawl  into  the  bell  of  the  flower  and  then 
pinching  the  end ;  what  a  thrill  went 
through  us  as  we  felt  him  buzz  and  beat 
and  try  to  force  his  way  through  the  burst¬ 
ing  side  !  1  remember  doing  this  once  too 

many  times,  and  the  bees  were  never  again 
disturbed  by  my  fingers. 

The  long  needles  of  the  pine  made  fine 
things  to  sew  with,  and  were  ever  bags 
more  adorable  than  those  we  made  by 
pinching  and  blowing  up  the  leaves  of  the 
live-for-ever  ?  The  queen  of  the  meadow 
grew  in  this  garden  ;  marigolds  were  there 
and  the  mourning  bride  (the  pincushion 
flower)  and  the  garden  heliotrope 
( valerian ) .  The  cats  always  liked  to  roll 
in  this,  and  how  they  would  scratch  at  the 
elder  bushes ! 

We  buried  many  a  pet  canary  under  the 
lilacs.  Elaborate  preparations  were  made 
for  these  burials,'  to  which  all  of  the  girls 
were  invited  (not  the  boys,  for  they 
laughed  at  us).  Into  a  pretty  little  thread- 
box,  lined  with  ferny  leaves,  the  bird  was 
tenderly  laid,  and  over  and  about  it  we 
tucked  the  sweetest  flowers.  Then  the 
cover  was  put  on  and  our  choicest  larkspur 
wreath  was  laid  upon  it ;  then  the  sad 
little  procession  ;  the  digging  of  the  grave 
and  its  covering,  and  we  were  ready  for 
the  song.  Above  us  we  heard  the  laughter 
of  the  martins,  the  glad  note  of  the  orioles 
and  the  happy  flight  song  of  the  goldfinch. 
Wrens  were  chattering  and  the  robins  call¬ 
ing.  In  a  way  we  resented  all  their  songs 
of  happiness.  We  loved  best,  that  day, 
the  little  peevvee  and  his  plaintive  call.  We 
sang  the  same  song  at  every  burial.  There 
was  no  partiality  shown.  Possibly  the 
song  was  not  at  all  appropriate,  but  these 
words  came  from  sorrowing  hearts : 


Salpiglossis 

(Orchid-Flowering) 

as  illustrated  on  the  front  cover  of 
our  Catalogue,  is  a  distinct  favorite 
with  those  who  have  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  delightful  annual. 

The  orehid-fiowering  strain 
branches  freely  from  the  main 

stem,  forming  fine,  spreading 
plants,  flowering  from  all  branches, 
making  it  invaluable  for  cutting. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  popular  varieties: 

Pkt.  M  Oz. 

Purplish  Violet . $0.10  $1,00 

Pink,  Bright  Pink . 10  1.00 

Light  Blue,  Veined  Gold . 10  1.00 

Golden  Yellow,  Rich  color . 10  1.00 

Scarlet,  Rich  color . 10  1.00 

Brown  with  Gold . 10  1.00 

Finest  Mixed . 10  1.00 

Our  Special  Offer 

For  25  cents,  in  coin  or  stamps,  we  will  send 
one  packet  each  of  the  six  separate  varieties  listed 
above,  which  if  purchased  separately  would  cost 
60  cents. 

For  description  and  prices  of  other  novelties 
and  specialties  in  flowers  and  vegetables,  as  well 
as  standards,  write  for  a  copy  of  our  1915  Spring 
Catalogue. 


30^&  32  Barclay  St.  New  York 


Building? 


Get  This  Free  Book 


It  tells  all  about  the  proper  method 
ol  finishing  floors  and  Interior  wood¬ 
work,  and  Improving  furniture.  A  big 
help  in  beautifying  the  home — new  or 
old. 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dye 

Comes  In  17  harmonious  and  natural  shades.  Makes 
cheap,  soft  woods  as  artistic  as  hard  woods. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  building  we  will  mall  you  free 
a  Dollar  Portfolio  of  Wood  Panels,  showing  all  popular 
woods  finished  with  Johnson's  Wood  Finishes.  Remember 
— the  Panels  and  the  25c  book  Edition  HG4,  are  Free 
and  Postpaid. 

Take  this  ad  to  your  dealer — or  write. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis. 

"  The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities” 
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‘‘Brother,  thou  vvert  mild  and  lovely, 
Gentle  as  a  summer  breeze ; 

Pleasant  as  the  air  of  evening, 

As  it  floats  among  the  trees.” 

Not  remembering  the  words  of  the  other 
verses  we  sang  the  first  one  over  and  over 
until  we  felt  that  due  respect  had  been 
given  the  little  bird  we  mourned. 

In  the  fall  great  golden  balls  hung  from 
the  porch — fruit  of  the  gourd  vine. 
Nothing  could  have  made  prettier  balls  for 
our  games.  When  the  evening  primroses 
blossomed  “with  a  silken  burst  of  sound” 
we  watched  them  in  the  twilight,  listening 
ever  for  the  sound  that  we  hoped  to  hear 
as  the  yellow  petals  popped  open.  We 
never  heard  it,  and  neither  were  we  able 
ever  to  light  the  gas  on  the  seed  pods  of 
the  Fraxinella.  Both  of  these  things,  we 
decided,  were  fables  gotten  up  by  the  older 
people  to  please  children. 

There  was  a  witch  hazel  bush,  however, 
that  always  delighted  us.  After  all  else 
had  gone,  out  in  the  garden  we  would  find 
the  spidery  little  blossoms  of  this  bush, 
and  never  was  a  fall  complete  until  we 
had  taken  into  the  house  some  of  its 
branches.  It  was  not  the  flowers  that 
fascinated  us.  The  heat  of  the  room  made 
the  seed  pods  expand,  and  how  the  hard 
little  black  seeds  would  snap  and  shoot 
around  the  room  ! 

Grandfather  once  sat  reading  his  paper 
when  this  cannonading  was  going  on.  He 
finally  looked  up  from  his  reading  and 
remarked  that  he  supposed  the  house  was 
old  enough  now  so  that  its  walls  were  en¬ 
tirely  settled,  but  evidently  not.  We  chil¬ 
dren  knew  what  made  the  crackling  noises, 
but  we  didn't  tell. 

Really,  the  sweetest  part  of  Grand¬ 
mother's  garden  was  down  by  the  Persian 
lilacs.  She  called  it  her  “garden  of 
sweetness.”  In  it  grew  such  fragrant  blos¬ 
soms.  There  were  mignonette  and  violets, 
valley  lilies,  tuberoses,  lemon  verbena  and 
lavender.  Wall  flowers  bloomed  there  and 
heliotrope  and  sweet  peas.  A  few  plants 
of  rose  geranium  were  carefully  tended, 
for  Grandmother  used  the  leaves  in  many 
ways.  We  often  played  near  this  garden, 
especially  when  the  valley  lilies  were  in 
bloom,  for  we  loved  their  fragrance  best 
of  all. 

Yes,  a  “garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  Got 
wot !"  and  the  memory  of  such  a  garden 
in  one’s  childhood  is  a  blessed,  comforting 
one.  Many  a  time,  when  life  has  been 
hard  and  strenuous,  when  the  journey  has 
been  dusty  and  tiresome,  have  I  in  memory 
slipped  back  to  the  cool,  sweet  shade  in 
Grandmother's  garden ;  to  the  rest  and 
comfort  and  beauty  of  it  all,  and  have 
blessed  Grandmother  for  having  brought 
us  up  in  such  sweet  company. 

Do  you  have  trouble  finding  time  for 
garden  work?  Possibly  that’s  because  you 
don't  parcel  out  your  time  systematically. 
Glance  over  “How  to  Find  Time  for  Gar¬ 
den  Work,”  in  next  month's  House  and 
Garden. 


Doubles  tfa  Garden’s  Charm 

your  Garden  be  small,  a  Sun-Dial, Bird  Font  or 
Gazing  Globe  adds  the  essential  touch. Terraces, Porches, 
and  Cozy  Nooks  will  invite  you  to  linger  if  Artistically 
Furnished  with  Terra  Cotta  Tables  and  Benches.while  your 
Plants  will  have  New  Beauty  in  GAHOWAT  Pots,  Boxes  and  Vases. 

We  are  the  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Garden  Pottery  in  America.  Our  long  Experience  is 
Embodied  in  a  Comprehensive  Catalogue  containing 
a  Wealth  of  Suggestions  for  making  Your  Garden 
Attractive. This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


GALLOWAY  TERRA  CO  ITA  CO. 

3  218  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM 
CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING 
3  9  IE  ST.,  EAST  of  5  IE  AVE. 


POSTER  The  most  convenient  way  of  collecting 
■  IV  poster  art.  We  have  a  few  copies  of  the 

STAMPS  “Poster  Pack”  containing  many  beau- 
^  tiful  and  rare  specimens.  15c  postpaid. 

Standard  Publicity  Service 

706  Perry  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  PosteTstamps 

1MSES  2f  NEW  CASTLE 

is  the  title  of  the  greatest  book  on  the  culture  of  roses 
and  other  plants  ever  published;  gives  expert  experi- 
ence  of  a  lifetime — free.  Exquisitely  illustrated  in 
H  natural  colors;  offers  and  tells  how  to  grow  America’s 

most  famous  collection  of  high-grade  own-root  rose 
H  VW  plants.  This  beautiful  book — FREE.  Write. 

HELLER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  452,  Castle,  Ind. 

Hoi 

Col< 

F 

And 

Flower 

Seeds 

That 

Grow 

O  T 'he  perennials  I  offer  are 
selected  kinds  which  re- 
j  \\r  sist  extreme  cold.  Those 

1  W  earner  that  winter  kill  easily  are 

|1  -  not  included.  Strictly 

hardy  stock  is  my  spec- 
***  ***  ailty.  My  list  of  German 

and  other  [Iris  alone  would  furnish  material 
for  a  hardy  garden. 

I  have  wild  flowers,  hardy  ferns,  lilies,  peonies, 
foxgloves,  wild  orchids,  shrubs,  trees,  and  vines 
from  many  countries  as  cold  as  Vermont.  See 
my  catalog  before  making  up  your  spring  list. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vermont 

500  ROSES  $2.00  HOW'? 

Easy.  Buy  our  “BIG  NINE”  Rosebushes — 
the  everbloomers — and  average  60  roses  each 
June  till  Nov.  Did  it  1914.  Large  heavy 
plants — some  3  feet;  all  cut  back  ready  for 
planting.  Richmonds,  Killarneys,  American 
Beauts  (Reds,  Pinks,  Crimsons).  Assort  as 
wanted  or  3-3-3.  Limited  supply  suggests 
immediate  orders. 

CO-OPERATORS’  LEAGUE, 

950  N.  Lockwood  Av.,  CHICAGO 

On  the  Eslalee  / Mrs.  Winthrov  Sargent,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  V 


Every  garden  plot,  large  or  small,  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  your  individuality.  Consider  how  much 
more  charm  your  garden  would  have  if  you  were  to  add  only 
a  simple  stone  bench,  a  sundial,  or  a  bird  bath.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  illustrating  some  of  the  models  in  our  remarkable 
collection  of  garden  ornaments  will  help  you  in  your  selection. 
When  you  are  in  New  York,  call  at  our  warerooms  and  see 
the  collection  for  yourself.  You  will  enjoy  the  visit. 


=  To  those  desiring  marble  ornaments,  we  offer  special  facilities,  insuring  reasonable  prices  and  prompt  deliveries 

n  Factory 


§§  Astoria,  L.  I. 


THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS  226  “;kAve  1 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Stone  = 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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TRADE 


MARK 


No  more  flies, 

No  bad  odors, 
Vermin  proof, 

Out  of  sight, 

A  child  can  operate  it. 


Place  your  toe  against^the  lever. 
Push — ’twill  open  nice  and  clever; 
From  the  lever  take  your  toe. 

Back  the  lids  will  quickly  go — 

In  a  manner  smooth  as  ever. 


Sanitary 

Underground 

Garbage 

Receptacle 

Aluminum  and  Concrete 
Nothing  to  rust — 
Decompose  or  break. 


THE  MAIN  ADVANTAGE 


of  the 


NORRISTONE  UNDER¬ 
GROUND  RECEPTACLE 


is  the  solid  cast  aluminum  cover. 
This  gives  lightness,  strength  and 
durability;  no  rusting  or  corroding  as 
is  the  case  with  cast  iron  ones.  The 
bright  aluminum  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  is  easily  located,  even  in  the 
dark. 


The  twin  lids  are  so  light 
that  a  slight  touch  of  the  foot 
to  either  of  the  spurs  in  the 
rear  will  swing  them  open  dis¬ 
closing  an  eleven-inch  opening 
for  depositing  the  garbage. 
When  the  foot  is  removed  the 
lids  swing  back  to  closed 
position. 


The  cylinder,  which  holds 
the  galvanized  garbage  pail, 
is  made  of  reinforced  Norri- 
stone  Concrete  and  is  inde¬ 
structible.  The  pail  is  the  only 
thing  about  the  receptacle 
that  will  wear  out,  and  these 
are  standard  and  can  be  re¬ 
placed  at  small  cost. 

Write  for  booklet  and  full 


Open  to  remove  pail. 


information  to 


J.  FRANK  NORRIS 


Norris  Street  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Start  Lima  Beans, 
Corn  and  Melons  in 

PaperTransplantingPots 

(dirt  bands)  and  when  the  ground  is  warm  plant  them  in  the 
garden  without  removing  from  the  pots,  and  they  will  be 
ripe  two  weeks  earlier.  Tomatoes  started  this  way  at  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station  yielded  4  tons  more  per  acre 
and  ripened  9  days  earlier.  500  3-inch  dirt  bands  or  300 
4-inch  prepaid  by  mail  for  31.00 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON 

Catonsville  Maryland 


Efficiency  in  the  Flower  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  267) 

engaged  to  plan  a  house,  if  he  should  look 
through  a  lot  of  builders’  catalogues  and 
select  ornamental  doors,  the  newest  wall 
papers,  paint,  lighting  fixtures,  plumbers’ 
supplies,  tiling,  trim,  finishing,  and  shingle 
stains,  and  having  got  his  materials  to¬ 
gether,  should  then  attempt  to  construct 
the  houses.  Of  course,  he  goes  at  it  the 
other  way  round.  That  is  the  attitude  of 
mind  you  should  try  to  get  in  garden 
planting. 

But  the  contractor’s  job,  however,  is  no 
less  important  than  the  architect’s.  After 
you  have  turned  all  these  things  over  in 
your  mind  carefully  and  finally  made  your 
selection  and  sent  in  your  order,  it  is  just 
as  important  to  know  how  to  handle  your 
plants  to  give  them  every  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Many  hardy  perennials  may  be  ef¬ 
fectively  used  in  small  groups  or  clumps 
or  even  as  individual  plants,  but  far  more 
often  they  are  used  in  the  mixed  hardy 
border  or  bed.  The  success  you  may  have 
in  growing  hardy  plants  will  depend  more 
than  anything  else  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  border  for  them  is  pre¬ 
pared.  Most  of  them  will  grow,  some  of 
them  will  thrive,  in  ordinary,  good,  rich, 
garden  soil.  But  to  make  sure  of  success, 
and  to  make  sure  of  the  best  results,  the 
border  should  be  trenched  to  a  generous 
depth  its  entire  length.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  necessary  if  the  soil  is  at  all  wet 
or  heavy  or  is  poorly  drained.  There  is 
but  one  way  of  doing  it  properly,  and  that 
is  by  getting  right  at  it  and  making  a  man- 
sized  job  of  it.  An  hour  or  two  of  putter¬ 
ing  about  with  a  spade  or  a  fork,  with  your 
collar  on,  will  accomplish  little  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  The  making  of  a  border  is  a  day’s 
work  for  a  couple  of  men  used  to  handling 
pick  and  shovels — and  in  a  very  hard  or 
stony  soil,  or  for  a  generous-sized  border, 
it  may  take  them  longer  than  that. 

First  of  all,  stake  out  the  outlines  of  the 
proposed  border.  Then  have  it  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  throwing 
all  the  sods  and  top-soil  to  one  side  and 
the  stones  and  subsoil  and  roots  to  the 
other.  Any  stones  or  coarse  gravel  may 
be  saved  for  drainage  material.  If  there 
are  not  enough  of  these,  as  in  most  cases 
there  will  not  be,  coarse,  cold  cinders,  or 
brick  or  mortar  will  do,  and  put  in  a  layer 
several  inches  thick.  Cover  this  with  the 
sods  removed  from  the  surface,  and  re¬ 
place  them  upside  down.  In  place  of  sod 
a  little  strawey  manure  or  leaves  may  be 
used — anything  that  will  keep  the  dirt  as 
it  is  thrown  back  in  from  packing  down 
closely  into  the  drainage  layer.  On  top 
of  this  put  a  layer  of  compost  a  foot  or 
more  in  depth,  enough  to  come  within  six 
inches  or  so  of  the  top  of  the  trench.  This 
compost  may  be  made  of  garden  soil,  a 
good,  heavy  loam  being  preferable,  and 
manure  mixed  about  half  and  half  with  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  bone  through  it. 
The  top  six  inches  or  so  of  the  trench 


HARDEN  FURNITURE 
and  DECORATIONS  in 

REINFORCED  CAST  STONE 

Sun  Dials  Bird  Baths 
Vases  Benches 

Settees  Fountains 

Flower  Holders 

Send  for  Catalogue 

J.  C.  KRAUS  CAST 
STONE  WORKS,  Inc. 

157  W.  32nd  Street.  New  York 


Post  Yourself 

On  Spraying! 

IGHT  SPRAYING  means  bigger  crops— finest 
quality  of  yield — more  money.  More  than  300,000 
Government  and  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  farmers, gardeners,  orchardists, nurserymen 
and  home  owners  have  learned  the  full  meaning  and 
profit  of  right  spraying  at  the  right  time.  It  has  enabled  them  to 
prevent  the  ravishes  of  insects,  blights,  plant  diseases— and  to 

Get  Finest  Fruits,  Best  Vegetables, 
Biggest  Crops 


—made  in  40stylesand  sizes-hand  and  power.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  entire  line.  Top  photo  shows  style  No.  40— capacity 
8  to  12  gal.  Lower  left  photo  shows  style  No.  1—capacity  4  gal. 
Lower  right  photo  shows  style  No.  37— capacity  1  qt.  to  % i  gal. 
Every  type  of  sprayer  for  every  purpose.  Each  type  the  hnest 
for  its  purpose  that  can  be  made.  We  have  specialized  on  spray 
design  and  manufacture  for  15  years.  Write  for  Catalog  ana  Free 
Spraying 

Guide.  -r  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

851  Maple  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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TOWNSEND’S 

TRIPLEX 

LAWN 

MOWER 

(PATENT  PENDING) 


The  Greatest  Grass-Cutter  on 
Barth,  Cuts  a  Swath  86  Inches 
wide. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by 
one  man,  the  Triplex  Mower  will  mow 
more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the  best  motor 
mower  ever  made,  and  cut  it  better  and 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by 
one  man,  it  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a 
day  than  any  three  other  horse  drawn 
mowers  with  three  horses  and  three 
men.  (We  guarantee  this.) 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the  waves.  One  mower  may  be  climb¬ 
ing  a  knoll,  a  second  skimming  the  level  and  a  third  paring  a  hollow. 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the  mud  in  springtime,  neither 
does  it  crush  the  life  out  of  the  grass  between  hot  rollers  and  hard,  hot  ground  in 
summer,  as  does  the  motor  mower. 

Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  lawn  mowers  with  list  of  users.  (Free) 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO.,  17  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  New  Jersey 


mi qG&zmmmi 


A  Refreshing  Picture 

Smooth,  well  kept  lawns  present  a 
refreshing  picture.  On  hot  summer 
days  you  cannot,  at  your  command, 
call  cooling  breezes  to  your  relief — 
this  priceless  gift  is  denied  you. 

But  you  can,  at  your  will,  make 
your  surroundings  refreshing  to  the 
eye  and  pleasing  to  the  senses. 

The  Ideal  Junior  Power  Mower  will 
keep  your  lawn  in  prime  condition, 
and  furnish  a  setting  to  delight  every 
owner  who  takes  pride  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  lawn. 

This  power  driven  mower  is  more 
economical  to  operate  than  either  the 
hand  or  horse-driven  mower — will  do 
the  work  quicker  and  better.  Ten  full 
hours  work  costs  but  20  cents  for 
fuel — with  no  loss  of  power,  as  is 
the  case  when  three  or  four  chains 
are  necessary  to  transmit  the 
power  from  the  motor  to  the 
drive  wheel. 

The  motor  is  3-horsepower, 

S.A.E.  rating;  high  tension  Na¬ 
tional  magneto  4  adjustable 
cutter  blades;  25-inch  cut; 
climbs  40%  grades;  cuts  5 
acres  per  day.  Speed  up  to 
4  miles  per  hour.  The  Ideal  Com 
bination  Mower  and  Roller,  a  larger 
machine  with  38-inch  cut  $400.  Let 
us  tell  you  more  about  what  the  Ideal 
Power  Lawn  Mower  will  do  for  your  lawn. 


\1n10r 


Power 
H&wnMower 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

World’s  Choicest  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products 

GROWN  IN  AMERICA 

Several  years  of  constant  thought  and  effort  places  us  in  a 
position  to  fill  orders  for  all  kinds  of  Nursery  and  Greenhouse 
Products  for  Outdoor  Planting  and  Indoor  Decorations,  in¬ 
dependent  of  European  importations.  Among  the  many 
attractions  growing  in  our  300  acres  of  highly  cultivated  Nursery 
are  large  quantities  of  the  following  specialties: 


Rose  Plants.  Hybrid  Tea, 
Perpetual  and  other  varieties. 

Evergreens,  Conifers  and 
Pines.  Many  acres  of  our 
Nursery  are  planted  with  them. 

Hardy,  Old-fashioned  Per¬ 
ennial  Plants. 


Rhododendrons.  English, 
Hardy  Hybrids,  Catawbiense 
and  Maximum  varieties. 

Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers. 

Japanese  FloweringCherry 
and  Crab  Apple  Trees. 


Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Japanese  Maples 


Peonies,  German  and  Japan¬ 
ese  Iris. 


Dwarf,  Trained  and  Or¬ 
dinary  Fruit  Trees,  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants  and  other  small 
Fruits. 

Baytrees  and  large  leaved 
decorative  plants. 

Dahlias  and  other  Bulbs 
and  roots. 


Boxwood  and  other  large 
leaved  Evergreens. 

California  Privet,  Berberis 

and  other  hedge  plants. 

Plant  Tubs,  Window 
Boxes,  English  Garden  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Rustic  Work. 


OUR  NEW  HYBRID  GIANT  FLOWERING  MARSH¬ 
MALLOW  will  Bloom  Everywhere. 

The  above  are  described  and  priced  in  our  Illustrated  General  cat¬ 
alog  No.  40,  mailed  upon  request.  When  requesting  catalog  please 
state  in  what  you  are  interested.  Visitors  are  made  welcome  to  in¬ 
spect  our  Products,  which  is  very  important  before  placing  order. 
“We  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everywhere” 
Correspondence  Invited 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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Copenhagen 

Art 

Fayence 


Exquisite 

and 

Dainty 


No  pottery  today  possesses 
such  distinct  beauty  in  color¬ 
ing  and  design  as  Copen¬ 
hagen  Art  Fayence.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  appropriate  for 
an  Easter  or  wedding  gift 
than  a  tea,  breakfast  or 
luncheon  set  in  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  chinaware. 


Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain 
And  Danish  Arts 


256  Fifth  avenue 


New  York 


The  design  illustrated  is  but 
one  of  the  many  artistic 
patterns  carried  in  open 
stock.  Tea,  Breakfast  or 
Luncheon  Sets  consisting  of 
29  pieces,  dainty  and  of 
unique  design,  are  specially 
priced,  at  $13.50.  Each 
piece  is  hand  decorated 
under  the  glaze  in  colors 
both  vivid  and  harmonious. 

Vases,  Lamps,  Flower 
Holders^ 

Figures  and  Animals  in 
Porcelain  Sculpture. 


A  Terra  Cotta 
TILE  ROOF 


the  only  perfect  shelter — leak-proof — moist¬ 
ure-proof  and  absolutely  fire-proof.  It  adds 
architectural  beauty  and  selling  value  to  a 
building.  Requires  no  repairs;  lasts  forever. 


Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet  ‘The  Roof  Beautiful," 
orinted  in  colors,  referring  to  the  origin  and  use  of 
Tiles.  It  contains  views  of  many  beautiful  homes  with 
roofs  of  Terra  CottaTiles.and  is  tent  free  upon  request. 


LUDOWICI  CELADON  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 
Gen’l  Offices:  1107=17  Monroe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


three  hundred  and  forty-eight  of 
the  choicest  New  and  Standard 
varieties,  which  include  all  types 
and  colors  of  this  favorite  Fall 
flower,  every  one  having  been  care¬ 
fully  tested  and  found  desirable. 
If  you  have  never  grown  Dahlias 
you  should  begin  by  getting  our 


Six  “Incomparable”  Dahlias  for 
Garden  Decoration,  for  $1.25 


Or  send  for  a  copy  of  our  Garden 
Book  free  and  make  your  own  selec¬ 
tion. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 


Paeony-Flowered  Dahlia 


Dahlia 

Specialists 


714-716  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dreer’s  Dahlias 


offer  and  fully  describe  in 
our  Garden  Book  this  season 


should  be  filled  in  with  good,  rich  loam, 
rounded  up  well  above  the  surface,  but 
flat  enough  so  that  water  will  not  run  off 
to  the  edges.  Allow  for  the  setting  of  the 
soil,  which  will  amount  to  two  or  three 
inches  before  the  season  is  over.  Both 
compost  and  soil,  as  they  are  put  in  the 
trench,  should  be  made  fairly  firm  with  a 
good  packing  down,  not  hard  enough  to 
make  the  soil  hard  or  lumpy. 

Before  you  begin  to  set  the  plants,  von 
should  have  a  plan  showing  exactly  where 
each  should  go.  Then  take  a  section  and 
arrange  the  bed,  and  arrange  these  clumps 
in  order  ready  to  plant.  It  is  better  to 
do  this  rather  than  to  begin  planting  one 
by  one.  Do  not  expose  the  plants  to  wind 
and  sun  any  more  than  possible  during  the 
operation  of  plant  setting.  If  the  soil  is  at 
all  dry,  water  may  be  used  under  each 
plant  as  it  is  set.  But  usually  at  this  time 
of  the  year  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
The  various  plants  should  be  set  slightly 
deeper  than  they  have  been  growing  be¬ 
fore;  or  if  they  are  from  pots,  an  inch  or 
so  over  above  the  ball  of  earth.  Plants 
that  have  been  kept  wrapped  up  and  boxed 
and  kept  from  the  light  for  several  davs 
should  not  be  immediately  exposed  to  the 
strong  sunlight.  If  they  show  a  tendency 
to  wilt,  shade  for  the  time  being  with 
papers,  plant  them  as  the  sun  begins 
to  weaken  in  the  afternoon.  If  dry 
weather  follows  and  the  beds  require  sub¬ 
sequent  watering,  before  the  plants  become 
established,  use  a  fine  spray  and  go  over 
the  bed  several  times  until  it  finally  be¬ 
comes  thoroughly  saturated.  The  careless 
use  of  the  hose  on  a  newly  set  border  may  1 
do  considerable  damage  by  washing  and 
packing  the  soft  soil.  The  plants  should  I 
be  set  in  as  firm  as  you  can  possibly  get 
them.  If  there  seems  to  be  danger  of 
pushing  them  too  far  down,  then  the  soil 
in  the  bed  has  been  left  too  loose. 

The  border  already  established,  and  in¬ 
dividual  plants  or  clumps  about  the  ground 
should  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention 
in  the  general  spring  “cleaning  up.”  Beds 
that  are  still  in  good  condition  should  be 
forked  up  after  the  winter  mulch  has  been 
taken  off  and  a  dressing  of  manure  and 
bone  meal  worked  into  the  ground  around 
and  between  the  plants  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  This  should  be  done  quite  early, 
before  new  root  growth  and  activity  begin. 

A  root  pruning,  even  though  quite  severe, 
while  the  plants  are  semi-dormant,  will, 
with  most  things,  do  little  or  no  injury. 
Around  lilies,  bulbs,  iris  and  other  things 
out  of  the  ordinary  root  formation  one 
must  be  reasonably  careful. 

Hardy  plants  that  have  begun  to  crowd, 
either  in  clumps  by  themselves  or  in  the 
mixed  border,  can  be  taken  up,  divided  and 
replanted  and  shifted  to  other  positions. 

If  you  need  more  plants  than  you  have, 
each  clump  or  crown  will  usually  make 
from  three  to  six  good  plants.  If  your 
garden  is  already  well  supplied,  take  one 
or  two  of  the  best  pieces  or  “crowns”  from 
each  plant  and  dispose  of  the  others  to 
vour  less  fortunate  friends. 
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Gives  a  Grecian 
Touch  of  Beauty  to 
Concrete 


BAY  STATE 

Brick  and  Cement 

COATING 


also  means  absolutely  water¬ 
proof  walls.  And  waterproof  walls 
mean  dry  interiors. 

It  is  equally  desirable  for 
interior  finish  of  bunga¬ 
lows,  factories,  office  and 
other  buildings  of  heavy 
design. 

Our  booklet  2  tells  what  this 
coating  is  and  cites  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  home  builders.  Send  for 
it  — it’s  free.  Ask  for  color  card. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Boston,  Mass. 


Artistic  effects  in  concrete  and 
stucco  are  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  BayState  Brickand  Cement 
Coating  in  white  or  in  color. 
This  coating  enables  you  to  paint 
t  the  dull  blue-gray  of  cement 
without  losing  the  texture  of  the 
material. 


You  not  only  give  protection,  but  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  bed  by  using 


Lawn  and  Flower  Bed  Guards 

They  are  a  permanent  flower-bed  investment  because  you  can  use  them 
for  years.  Excelsior  Guards  are  galvanized  so  heavily  that  they  do 
not  rust.  The  silver  color  harmonizes  with  the  flowers  and  enhances 
their  beauty.  A  handsome  lawn  border  as  well  as  for  flowers. 

To  beautify  your  home  and  grounds  you  may  need  such  other  Excelsior 
Rust  Proof  products  as  Trellises,  Trellis  Arches,  Tree  Guards  and 
Fence.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the 
Excelsior  line  and  write  us  for  Catalog  C. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Linens  For  Trousseaux  and 

For  Summer  Home  Furnishings 

An  outfit  of  trousseau  linens,  perfectly  embroidered,  laundered  and  tied  with  rib¬ 
bon;  stands  out  distinctively  amongst  the  wedding  gifts.  We  spare  no  pains  to 
make  ours  perfect  in  every  detail  and  have  supplied  outfits  of  housekeeping  linens 
for  the  country’s  most  prominent  brides  for  almost  half  a  century. 

SPECIAL  OFFERING 

14-piece  luncheon  set,  daintily  hand  embroidered  in  a  unique  scroll  scallop  with 
eyelet  and  dot;  set  consists  of  one  24-inch  centre  piece  of  good  quality  linen,  six 
10-inch  round  plate  doylies,  six  6-inch  round  glass  doylies  <*ry  /.r.  , 

and  one  6  x  12-inch  oval  bread  tray  cover .  . . .  .uu  per  set 

Bread  tray  cover,  sold  separately . 50  each 

Sideboard  cover  to  match,  20  x  54  inches .  4-25  each 

Centre  Piece  Roll.  A  convenient  novelty  for  those  who  dislike  creases  in  their 
centre  pieces,  scarfs,  etc.;  made  of  pretty  cretonne  with  an  adjustable  strap  to 

prevent  unrolling,  iq  in.  long.  .  .  . 50c ;  26  in.  long. . .  .75c;  38  in.  long . $1.00. 

free  Delivery  Anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Illustrated  Booklet  sent  upon  request. 

McGIBBON  &  CO.,  3  West  37th  Street,  New  York 


DANERSK 

Corner 

Cupboard 

(P-40) 


DANERSK 
Arm  Chair 
(P-27A) 


DANERSK 
Side  Chair 
(P-27) 


A  few  pieces  of  Danersk  Decorative  Furniture.  Decorated  in  the  harmo¬ 
nizing  tones  of  Old  English  and  Renaissance  polychrome  furniture.  Finished 
in  the  antique  tones  of  Walnut  or  Mahogany,  dull  French  polish,  or  painted 
either  Gobelin  Blue  or  Jade  Green.  We  also  paint  and  decorate  Danersk 
Furniture  any  color  or  to  harmonize  with  any  given  color  scheme. 


DANERSK 


DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

for  the  informal  room,  bungalow,  cottage  or  country  house.  Made  in  our 
shops  at  Tryon,  N.  C.,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Write  us  for  literature  “A”  and  prices. 

We  pay  freight  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Are  the  only  refrigerators  made  having  the  entire  ice  chamber  of  one  piece  of  gen- 
nine  solid  porcelain  ware  over  an  inch  thick  without  a  seam,  joint,  crack  or  sharp  square 
corner  or  edge.  Guaranteed  against  cracking  or  breaking. 

You  can  appreciate  how  really  permanently  safe  and  sanitary  these  are  and  the  decided 
advantages  they  offer. 

Each  food  compartment  too  is  of  one  piece  without  seams  or  joints,  (Not  enamel  on  iron  or  steel),  but 
real  sol'd  porcelain  ware. 

^  Th®  circulation  is  right.  The  walls  are  five  inches  thick,  solidly  insulated  (thicker  than  any  other)  require  less  ice. 

\  irT  Many  sizes.  To  ice  from  outside  if  wanted.  Special  sizes  to  order.  Our  catalog  will  be  to  your  advantage. 

BEAVER  REFRIGERATOR  MFG.  CO.,  -  -  New  Brighton,  Pa. 


Safety 
Economy 
Convenience 

These  are  the  three  essentials  in 
perfect  refrigeration;  safety  in  the 
preservation  of  perishable  foods; 
economy  in  the  prevention  of  food 
and  ice  waste;  and  convenience  in 
arrangement  and  method  of  icing. 

These  three  prime  refrigeration 
needs  are  the  biggest  and  best 
features  of  the 

McCray  Sanitary  Refrigerator 

The  McCray  Patented  System  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  The  McCray  may  be  had  with  either  snow  white  opal  glass, 
refrigeration  known.  The  walls  are  insulated  with  heat  repell-  porcelain  or  white  enamel  linings.  Sanitary  and  easily  cleaned, 
ing  materials  to  insure  a  low,  even  temperature.  Then  this  For  over  30  years  the  McCray  has  been  recognized  as  best  and 
uniform  cold,  dry  air  is  in  constant  circulation  and  carries  all  is  used  wherever  perfect  refrigeration  is  demanded.  The  McCray 
the  impurities  and  odors  to  the  ice  chamber  where  they  are  is  built  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  for  every  requirement  of 
condensed  by  contact  with  the  ice  and  discharged  through  the  residence,  hotels,  clubs,  restaurants,  delicatessen  stores,  gro- 
water  sealed  drain  pipe.  ceries,  meat  markets,  florists,  hospitals,  public  institutions,  etc. 

Write  for  Catalog  That  Interests  You 

No.  92  for  Residences  No.  73  for  Florists  No.  69  .'•'r  Grocers  No.  61  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  50  for  Hotels,  Restaurants,  etc. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  -744  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Chicago,  1000  South  Michigan  Ave.,  New  York,  McCray  Bldg.,  7-9  W.  30th  St. 

For  Salesroom  in  your  city  see  your  Local  Telephone  Book 


Farr’s  Hardy 
Plant  Specialties 

Edition  1915-16 


Peonies 


“I  enjoyed  your  cata¬ 
logue  above  all  others  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is 
not  only  artistic,  but  the 
text  matter  is  very  in¬ 
teresting,  and  brings  a 
personal  touch  to  us 
from  the  author.  To  it 
I  attribute  much  of  my 
success  in  my  little 
Hardy  Garden.” — T.L.B. 

and  Irises 


in  hundreds  of  varieties  are  described 


in  this  new  edition,  and  many  of  them 
pictured  in  the  glorious  colors  of 
nature.  The  book  will  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  lovers  of  hardy  garden  flowers. 
Send  today  for  a  copy. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 


WE  ANNOUNCE 

TO  PROSPECTIVE  BUILDERS 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE  BUNGALOWS  WITH  CASEMENT 
WINDOWS  DESIGNED  FOR  US  BY  A 
NOTED  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT. 

FOR  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  THE  ARCHITECT’S  BEAUTIFUL 
DRAWINGS,  WITH  FLOOR  PLANS, 
FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  TEXT  AND  IN¬ 
FORMATION  AS  TO  COMPLETE  WORK¬ 
ING  PLANS.  SEND  TEN  CENTS  TO 


Wyomissing  Nurseries 
106  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


CASEMENT  HARDWARE  CO. 

9  SO.  CLINTON  ST.  CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN*  GARDEN 
DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  JULIA  LESTER  DILLON 


Inquiries  and  problems  for  this  department  will  receive  promp. 
attention.  Please  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  reply 

More  Seed-Sowing 


BY  the  time  the  March  seed-sowing  is 
over  and  one  draw's  a  long  breath, 
April  is  here,  and  more  seed  must  be 
planted  whether  one  wishes  to  do  so  or 
not. 

First  come  the  asters.  The  tribe  has  so 
increased  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  decide 
which  of  the  lovely  varieties  one  would 
rather  have,  since  it  is  not  possible  for 
most  of  us  to  plant  them  as  Words w'orth 
saw  the  daffodils  and  Mrs.  Ely  has  the 
asters  ten  thousand  to  a  summer. 

Because  mid-summer  blossoms  are 
rather  scarce  in  the  South,  the  early  va¬ 
rieties  are  desirable,  and,  of  these,  the 
best  are  the  “Queen  of  the  Market”  va¬ 
rieties  in  pink,  white  and  lavender.  The 
blossoming  time  of  these  is  later  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North  and  East,  where 
it  is  not  so  warm,  but  they  may  be  counted 
on  for  August  blossom.  The  Crego  Giant 
Comet  Asters  furnish  the  handsomest 
blooms  of  all,  and  come  in  September, 
while  the  real  fall  blossoms  of  the  Late- 
Branching  kinds  should  by  all  means  be 
planted.  If  space  is  limited,  white  for  the 
early  varieties,  lavender  for  the  mid-sea¬ 
son,  and  pink  for  the  late  bloom,  w'ould 
give  color  variety  as  well  as  succession  in 
bloom.  They  should  be  planted  in  the 
open  where  they  are  to  flower,  and 
thinned  out,  if  necessary,  later  on. 

Seed  of  white  and  blue  ageratum  sown 
now  in  the  open  will  make  masses  of  color 
from  late  summer  until  frost.  They  are 
largely  planted  in  the  gardens  of  those 
who  leave  their  homes  in  summer  and 
seem  to  welcome  the  owners  on  their  re¬ 
turn  as  heartily  as  if  they  had  received  un¬ 
remitting  care. 

When  there  is  room  in  the  background, 
along  walls  or  fences,  or  boundaries,  for 
masses  of  tall  flowers,  Cosmos  and  Dah¬ 
lias  should  be  planted.  The  new  varieties 
of  Cosmos,  early  Large-flowering,  Lady 
Lenox,  and  Mammoth  Perfection,  are 
offered  by  all  reliable  dealers,  and  should 
give  fine  results,  both  for  flowers  in  quan¬ 
tity  for  cutting  and  for  masses  in  the 
borders. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Dahlias,  in 
single  and  double,  in  fluted  and  quilled, 
mammoth  and  dwarf,  which  come  to  bloom 
in  the  fall  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  this 
month.  They  are  like  the  “prize-boxes”’ 
which  allured  in  childhood  days,  you 
never  know  what  you  are  to  get  until 
blossoming  time.  This  is  fatal  to  a  color 
scheme,  but  flowers  are  usually  growing 
fewer  about  the  time  the  dahlias  bloom, 
and  among  the  brilliant  green  tones  of  the 
foliage  they  do  make  bright  clouds  of 
color  among  the  more  somber  tones  of 
autumn. 


The  most  important  seed-sowing  of 
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Don’t  expose  your  fam¬ 
ily  to  draughts,  cold  and 
dampness. 


The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker  enables 
you  to  open,  close,  bow  or  lock  your 
shutters  at  any  angle  by  turning  a  crank 
on  the  inside  of  the  window  sash. 

Simple  and  easy  to  install — you  yourself,  or 
any  carpenter  can  put  them  in  place  on  old  or 
new  houses,  whether  brick,  frame  or  stone. 

Write  today  for  further  information . 

MALLORY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

255  Main  Street 
FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


ASTERS — D  AH  U  AS  —  Q  LAD  I OLU  S 

The  three  best  out-door  grown  flowers  in  the  world  for  your 
garden,  or  cut  flowers. 

Dahlias — 12  finest  free  flowering  from  a  list  of  500  varieties. 
No  two  alike,  SI. 00. 

Gladiolus — 50  choice  bulbs  from  our  Hybrid  Show  Garden 
strain.  All  guaranteed  to  bloom,  SI. 00. 

Asters — 100  fine  growing  plants  from  the  world’s  best  named 
sorts;  all  of  late  introduction.  The  very  cream  of  the  Aster 
kingdom,  SI. 00. 

Special:  The  three  offers  forS2.50;  all  prepaid  to  your  door. 
Note  This:  We  have  proposition  which  will  start  you  in 
Florists’  Business  with  little  or  no  capital.  Ask  for  it. 

American  Show  Gardens 
R.  W.  Macy,  Mgr. 

1212  Floral  Drive  Spencer,  Ind. 


Steinway  F*iano 

The  ideal  of  music  lovers  of  every  country. 

STE  N  WAY  &  SONS,  New  York 


An  Everlasting 

All-Purpose  Fence 


FOR  an  all-around  general  utility  fence,  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  cost,  it’s  hard  to  beat  this  one.  The  posts 
have  cast  iron,  three-blade  anchor  bases,  into 
which  the  steel  posts  are  directly  cast  fast.  Not 
bolted  or  keyed,  but  cast  fast. 

Posts  can  be  driven — cutting  out  post  hole  costs. 
The  wire  is  an  attractive,  close  meshed  weave, 
heavily  galvanized.  Will  keep  even  the  smaller 
animals  and  chickens,  either  in  or  out. 

Isn’t  this  the  fence  you  have  been  looking  for? 
The  price  is  right.  Send  for  catalog. 


0tSTEIiPRJSE 


Ip,ors  Worjcs 

2420  Yandes  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


'  55  00  odfa  o 


IMi 


you  dine  out  a  good  deal — 

and  if  you  don’t  want  to  feel  out  of  your  depth  when  the  young  lady  on  your 
right  speaks  of  Matisse,  or  Debussy,  or  Compton  Mackenzie,  or  carbureters,  or 
knitting  for  the  Poles — then  you  need  Vanity  Fair.* 


you  go  to  the  theatre — 

and  if  you  like  to  brush  up  on  a  play  before  telephoning  to  your  club  for  four 
good  seats  on  the  aisle  in  Row  A;  or  if  you  like  pictures  of  the  stage,  and 
comment  on  the  best  plays — then  you  can’t  get  along  without  Vanity  Fair.* 

and  like  outdoor  sports — 

— especially  those  sports  that  appeal  to  people  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
Newport,  Bar  Harbor  and  the  North  Shore;  who  play  a  pretty  fair  game  of 
tennis  or  golf,  and  who  drive  their  own  motors — then  Vanity  Fair  will  appeal 
to  you  strongly.* 


and  have  a  dollar  to  spend — 

this  is  your  chance  to  secure  Vanity  Fair  for  six  months  without  the  least 
trouble.  You  will  receive  no  calendars,  no  art  proofs,  and  not  one 
pound  of  tea.  You  will,  however,  receive  Vanity  Fair  for  six 
months  beginning  with  the  April  number. 


jp*  &  u 


A 


*  Put  your  name  and  address  on  the  cojipon  ;  tear  it  off, 
and  enclose  it  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  Vanity  Fair. 
Put  in  a  dollar  bill  with  it  if  you  like — if  you  don't 
like,  we  will  send  your first  copy  of  Vanity  Fair  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  will  send  you  a  bill  on  the  first  of  May. 


/  A  ■ 
***  & 
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FRIENDLY  RUSSIA 

By  Denis  Garstin 
With  Introduction  by  H.  G.  Wells 

Mr.  Garstin  in  these  intimate  well-observed 
sketches  of  rural  villa,  cottage  and  town  life 
pictures  for  us  the  extraordinary  kindliness, 
peacefulness  and  friendliness  of  Russians  at  home. 

8vo.  Cloth.  $ 1.25  net.  Postage  12  cents. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  ®  CO.  New  York  City 
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Modern  Sleeping  Porch  Fitted  with  Wilson’s  Blinds 

Practically  makes  an  Outdoor  Room  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  porch  ;  a  room  at  night,  a  piazza  by  day. 

WILSON’S  VENETIANS 

for  outside  and  inside  of  town  and  country 
houses ;  very  durable,  convenient  and  artistic. 
Special  Outside  Venetians 

most  practical  and  useful  form  of 
Venetian  yet  devised  for  porches  and 
windows;  excludes  the  sun,  admits 
the  breeze.  Keeps  out  the  rain. 

For  Illus. rated  Booklet  specify  “  Venetian  3  " 
Orders  should  be  placed  now  for 
spring  or  summer  delivery. 

The  J.  G.  Wilson  Corporation 

1-3-5  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 
After  Mayl-8  W.40th  St.,N.Y. 

Also  Inside  Venetians;  Rolling  Parti¬ 
tions,  Rolling  Steel  Shutters,  Burglar 
and  Fireproof  Steel  Curtains.  Wood 
Block  Floors. 

SOMETHING  FOR  EVERY  BUILDING 


ALEXANDER’S  QUALITY  DAHLIAS 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FLOWER 

The  Dahlia  of  to-day  is  of 
surpassing  beauty  as  a  single 
flower,  exquisite  for  private 
gardens,  charming  in  masses, 
and  ideal  for  planting  against 
shrubbery. 

Alexander’s  Up-to-date 
Dahlias  lead  the  World;  be¬ 
cause  they  are  perfect  in  type 
and  shape,  beautiful  in  color 
and.  most  important  of  all — 
Free  flowering. 

Our  many  customers  are 
satislied ;  they  receive  good 
stock;  true  to  name,  and  best  of  all — Guaranteed  to  Grow. 

All  Flower  Lovers  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Dahlia  King 
for  his  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  contains  helpful 
descriptions  and  valuable  cultural  hints  on  Dahlias,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  Roses,  Cannas,  Peonies  and  Iris. 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER,  “The  Dahlia  King/* 
8-12  Central  Street,  EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


California  Expositions 

TMR'OU'GHfgFE]  « 

PANAMA' «|| 

CANAL 
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NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Q  y  Water  AllTheWay 

Calling  at  San  DieOo 
or  Cos  Angeles  0 

LARGE  AMERICAN 
TRANSATLANTIC  LINERS 

“  F7  I  INI  LAN  D”  and 

“KROONLAN  D” 

22.000  TONS  DISPLACEMENT 

16  Delightful  Days  ^125‘Up  First  Cabin 

MEALS  AND  BERTH  INCLUDED 


April  is  that  of  the  perennials,  which  ger¬ 
minate  only  while  cool  days  and  cooler 
nights  are  felt.  The  seed-bed  should  be 
prepared  in  a  partially  shaded  situation 
in  an  unobtrusive  part  of  the  garden.  The 
soil  should  be  porous,  rich  and  deep,  and 
the  seed  sown  in  rows,  clearly  marked  as 
to  variety  and  color. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  plants  may 
be  transplanted  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain  permanently,  or  else 
they  may  be  removed  to  temporary  quar¬ 
ters  to  wait  for  final  transplanting  after 
the  summer  flowers  are  cleaned  out  and 
the  borders  enriched  for  the  winter  bloom. 

This  sounds  a  little  romantic,  but,  as  I 
write  this  in  mid-February,  the  Del¬ 
phiniums  are  showing  color  in  their  buds, 
the  Digitalis  have  flower  spikes  several 
feet  tall,  the  Campanulas  are  beginning  to 
send  out  their  new  leaf  stalks,  Platycodons 
are  growing,  Wallflowers  are  budding,  and 
Aquilegias  are  strong  and  vigorous,  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  April  bloom.  From  April 
seed-sowing  to  spring  bloom  of  the  next 
year  seems  a  long  time  to  wait,  but  these 
perennials  bridge  so  beautifully  the  gap 
between  the  real  winter  flowers  and  the 
annuals,  which  cannot  be  counted  on  un¬ 
til  late  spring  or  early  summer,  that,  if 
for  this  reason  only,  they  should  be  in 
every  garden.  But  they  are  in  themselves 
so  daintily  exquisite,  so  pure  in  color,  with 
heavenly  blues  rivaling  richest  orange, 
with  golden  yellow  facing  clear  amethysts, 
with  tall  flower  spikes  in  the  border  back¬ 
grounds  and  dainty  masses  of  snow  in  the 
foreground,  that  they  should  be  planted 
wherever  there  is  a  garden,  a  garden-care- 
taker  and  a  garden-lover. 

As  to  the  varieties  to  be  planted,  there 
is  not  such  a  wide  range  of  choice  as  in 
most  of  the  annuals.  Of  the  Aquilegias, 
the  Caerulea,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Co¬ 
lumbine,  the  Crysantha,  golden-yellow, 
and  the  Nivea  grandiflora  are  the  most 
attractive  and  beautiful.  The  red  tones 
are  often  not  pure  in  color  and  do  not  mix 
well  with  the  clear  blues,  and  for  this 
reason  the  above-mentioned  ones  are  pre¬ 
ferable.  The  Coerulea  Flybrids  are  grown 
by  many  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  lovely  Campanulas  in  both  dark  and 
light  blues,  in  white,  and  a  delicate  rose, 
are  so  delightful  in  the  garden,  such  a 
bright  spot  of  color  in  the  shadows  of  the 
garden  picture  that  no  one  should  fail  to 
plant  them.  Both  the  Campanula  Medium, 
the  single  Canterbury  Bells  and  the  Caly- 
canthema,  the  Cup  and  Saucer  variety,  are 
to  be  had  in  the  colors  enumerated,  and 
cannot  fail  to  please.  The  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  the  Chimney  Bellflower,  in 
blue  and  white,  can  be  used  where  a  taller 
variety  is  needed. 

The  Gold  Medal  Hybrids  are  favorites 
among  the  Delphiniums.  The  Belladon¬ 
na,  Caelestinum  and  Formosum,  Chinense 
and  Chinense  album,  are  wonderful  in 
their  tones  of  azure,  that  range  from  the 
pure  white  of  the  Chinense  album  to  the 
deepest  blues  of  the  other  varieties. 


_  _  .ICH’&BACH 

^  ifltra- Quality  PlANOS 

j  and  Player  Pianos 

Preferred  by  music  lovers  because  of  tangible, 
demonstrable,  really  remarkable  musical 
superiority  that  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  will  investigate  and  intelligently  choose 
between  real  and 


If 

you 
expect 
to  buy 


a  piano  or  player  piano  it  will  pay  you  to 
get  the  beautiful  Golden  Anniversary  Booklet 
that  we  send  without  charge.  It  will  help 
you  to  avoid  disappointing  purchases  and 
waste  of  money.  Detach 
the  coupon  printed  .iLtkf  EASY 

below  -  l*  ■ till U'  TERMS 

and  mail 
it  today. 

Kranich 
&  Bach 

Agencies 
Every¬ 
where 


Kranich  &  Bach 
237  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City 
Gentlemen — Please  mail  booklet  to 


Name 

Address 


FrancesDuncan’sGardencraftforChildren 


Not  the  photograph  of  a  Country  Place,  but  of  FRANCES 
DUNCAN’S  Miniature  Collapsible  Country  House 
with  the  Plant-as-Y ou-Please-Garden. 


A  Most  Joyous  and  Fascinating  Pastime  for  Children 

An  ideal  Easter  gift  for  anyone  who  loves  a  garden.  Of  practical 
value  to  the  grown-up  gardener.  Endorsed  by  Montessori.  In  use 
by  Margaret  Deland.  Louise  Klein  Miller,  and  other  garden-loving 
folk  of  high  intelligence.  Send  25c  for  chicken  yard  with  portable 
coop  and  pedigree  fowls  or  2-cent  stamp  for  catalog  of  Gardencraft  Sets. 

THE  GARDENCRAFT  TOY  COMPANY,  Workshop,  I  Milligan  Place 
(6th  Avenue  between  10th  and  I  Ith  Streets!,  New  York  City 
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Send  $2 
for  this  ever 
lasting  birdhouse 

Made  of  genuine  Wheatley  Pottery  in 
beautiful  rustic  effects.  Imperishable,'  , , 
weatherproof,  cheaper  in  the  end  than  wood. 
Attached  in  a  j  iffy ;  never  requires  f  urther  attention. 
Scientifically  constructed  toattract  birds.  You  llnever 
regret  giving  yourfeathered  f  riends  a  home.  Shipped 
on  receipt  of  S2.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.  Folder  showing  different  designs  sent  on 
request. 

Beautiful  Wheatley 
Bird  Bath 

Give  to  your  garden  or  lawn  a 
touch  of  old  Italy  in  this  lovely 
piece  of  old  ivory  tint  pottery.  Here 
you  have  the  exquisite  colorings  and 
effects  of  the  pottery  of  Florence  and 
Rome.  Weatherproof,  durable.  Write 
for  Pottery  Portfolio,  showing  scores 
of  pieces.  Order  direct  from  Pottery 
or  from  nearest  Wheatley  dealer. 

The  Wheatley  Pottery 
2427  Reading  Road,  O 


GROWN  ON  NEW  LAND 


Thrifty  plants,  how  to  get  them 
delivered  to  you  free  of  Express 
I  charges.  I  have  been  in  the 
|  Plant  business  45  years.  1  will 

tell  you  how  to  grow  a 
I  urge  crop  in  time  of 
Drouth.  £|oo  IN  COLD 

F  Paid  to  the  Party  growing  the  lar¬ 
gest  crop.  If  you  receive  my  Cat¬ 
alogue  it  won’t  be  thrown  into  the 
waste  basket.  Send  me  the  names 
of  all  the  Strawberry  Growers  you  know. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  -  -  READING,  MASS. 


“DOMES  OF  SILENCE” 

Make  your  furniture 
glide.  Save  rugs,  carpets, 
floors  and  your  furniture. 
Look  for  the  name  inside 
caster.  At  all  dealers  or 
from  us. 


IOC.  for  FOUR 


Domes  of  Silence  Company 
19  State  St.,  New  York 


Limbert’s  Holland  Dutch  Arts  and  Crafts 
Furniture  Needs  No  Introduction 

Most  American  homes  have  some  of  it.  Some  American  homes  have 
nothing  else.  LIMBERT’S  "EBON-OAK’’  Furniture,  deeply  inlaid 
in  the  solid  wood,  is  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  Native  Oak. 
Exquisite  Inlay  and  Master  Craftsmanship  make  it  a  distinctive 
LIMBERT  offering.  Lovers  of  the  LIMBERT  Line  will  eagerly  add 
it  to  their  collection.  New  buyers  of  furniture  will 
select  it  because  it  stands  out  sol  prominently  beautiful. 

LIMBERT’S  "EBON-OAK”  is  the  rarest  combina¬ 
tion  of  sturdiness  and  daintiness  in  furniture  .imagin¬ 
able.  You  should  examine  "EBON-OAK”  before  you 
buy  your  needed  furniture.  Write  us  for  the  name  of  your 
nearest  LIMBERT  dealer,  if  you  wish.  The  Trade-Mark  clipped 
irom  the  right  hand  corner  of  this  ad,  if  sent  with  the  Windmill 
I?PP-r  corner'  ^  brin«  y°u  thc  LIMBERT  Furniture 
Book  showing  300  Holland  Dutch  Arts  and  Crafts  Designs 

CHARLES  P,  LIMBERT  CO.,  Holland,  Mich. 


Fourteen 

Practical 

Articles— 

Scores  of 

Telling 

Pictures 


Look 
for  the 
Cover 
with  the 
Apple 
Blossoms 


IF  you  read  “  In  a  Colonade  Garden  ’’  you  will  ever  after  be 
wanting  just  such  a  place.  The  pictures  will  haunt  you. 

IF  you  are  in  doubt  about  putting  roses  in  your  garden,  your 
fears  will  quite  subside  after  getting  the  facts  from  “The 
Culture  of  the  Rose.” 

IF  you  find  that  gardening  takes  too  much  of  your  time,  arrange 
the  work  according  to  schedule,  as  shown  in  “Finding  Time 
for  Gardening.” 

IF  you  have  an  acre  and  want  to  create  a  lovely  garden  on  it, 
read  what  was  done  by  Caparn  on  a  small  property  on  Long 
Island  Sound. 

IF  you’ve  ever  feared  a  bull  terrier,  you  will  cease  to  fear  him 
after  you  have  been  introduced  by  Williams  Haynes  to  this 
“Good  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name.” 

IF  you  can’t  go  to  the  country  this  year,  make  the  country 
come  to  you,  as  did  one  woman  who  tells  of  it  in  “Outdoor 
Life  in  a  City.” 

IF  you  want  to  know  the  secret  of  maintaining  your  electric  car 
at  a  minimum  follow  the  directions  given  by  John  R.  Eustis. 

And,  finally,  if  you’ve  not  been  following  the  series  about 
“Your  Saturday  Afternoon  Garden,”  “Efficiency  in 
the  Flower  Garden”  and  “Woodwork  in  Interior 
Decoration,”  it’s  not  too  late  to  start  with  the  May  issue. 


McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  Publishers 
31  Union  Square  North 
New  York 


YOUR  GARDEN 

Will  never  be  a  disappointment  if  you  plant 
and  work  it  with  tools  like  these — the  op¬ 
erator  walks  upright,  the  seeder  sows  accurately 
in  drills  or  hills  and  with  the  cultivator  points, 
side  hoes  and  plows  you  can  do  more  in  one 
hour  than  in  a  whole  day  the  old  way.  Re¬ 
sult,  a  much  better  garden  and  more  pleasure 
in  it. 

Garden 

Tools 


give  you  a  large  line  to  choose  from. 
See  your  local  dealer  and  ask  us  for 
booklet  “Farm  Home  and  Market 
Gardening  with  ModernTools.” 
BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 


N.  J. 


The  Stephenson  System  of 
Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

Keeps  your  garbage  out  of  sight  in 
the  ground,  away  from  the  cat.  dog  and 
typhoid  fly. 

Opens  with  foot.  Hands  never  touch. 

A  Fireproof  Receiver  for  ashes,  sweepings  and  oily 
- ji  waste  in  house  or  GARAGE. 

Our  Underground  Earth  Closet 

means  freedom  from  polluted  water. 
Beware  of  Imitations. 

In  use  10  years.  it  pays  to  look  us  up. 

Sold  direct.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 

20  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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CONSERVATORIES  AND  GREENHOUSES 


are  full  of  new  features  and  new  ideas  which  make  them 
more  productive,  more  beautiful  and  more  easy  to  operate. 


King  Garden  Frames — with  Hinged  Sash,  easy  to 
handle  and  very  productive. 


See  what  a  difference  two  weeks  makes  in  your  lettuce. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  descriptive  literature,  men 
tioning  what. you  need. 


King  Construction  Company 

275  Kings  Road  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


The  Model  Support  for 
Tomatoes,  Chrysanthemums 
Dahlias  and  Carnations 

Over  3,000,000  in  Use 

Write  for  catalogue  on  Lawn  and 
Flower  Bed  Guards,  Tree  Guards, 
Trellis  and  other  garden  specialties 

*'  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  seed  houses  ” 

IGOE  BROTHERS 

67-71  Metropolitan  Bye.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI 

A  GREAT  BARGAIN  IN 
FINEST  QUALITY  BULBS 

/  have  secured  an  option  upon  a  large  quantity 
of  the  following  choice  varieties,  which  /  can 
supply,  while  they  last,  at  the  prices  quoted. 


100  1,000 

AMERICA,  finest  pink;  large  flowers . SI. 25  $10.00 

AUGUSTA,  pure  white;  large  flowers .  1.50  12.00 

BARON  HULOT,  beautiful  rich  blue .  2.00  17.00 

BRENCHLEYENSIS,  brilliant  vermilion-scarlet. . .  1.25  10.00 

HALLEY,  bright  salmon-pink;  very  popular .  2.00  17.00 

HOLLANDIA,  rich  salmon-orange;  beautiful .  2.00  17.00 

MRS.  FRANCIS  KING,  flamingo-scarlet;  large  . .  2.00  17.00 
NIAGARA,  soft  primrose-yellow;  large  and  beautiful  5.00  40.00 
PINK  BEAUTY,  peachblow-pink;  early .  1.00  10.00 


PRINCEPS,  rich  crimson-scarlet;  large  and  brilliant  2.50  20.00 

TEN  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  100  BULBS.  $2 

Regular  value.  $5) 

These  bulbs  were  grown  under  con¬ 
tract  by  a  prominent  Holland  grower  for 
the  French,  German  and  Russian  trade. 
The  contracts  were  broken  on  account 
of  the  war,  and  the  grower  is  compelled 
to  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice. 

I  will  guarantee  that  they  are  of  the 
same  FINE  QUALITY  as  the  goods  I 
regularly  deliver  to  my  customers. 

They  are  packed  in  lots  of  100,  and 
not  less  than  100  bulbs  will  be  sold  to  a 
customer  at  these  prices.  This  is  the 
greatest  bargain  ever  offered  in  Gladioli 
Bulbs,  and  the  entire  allotment  will  be 
quickly  taken.  Compare  these  prices 
with  any  catalog  and  send  your  order 
with  remittance  today. 

A.  B.  Vanderbeek 

1  74  Broadway.  Paterson.  N.  J. 


Warming  Devices  for  the  Kitchen 
( Continued  from  page  271) 
warming  oven  may  be  heated  by  lighting 
the  pilot  burner.  In  gas  ranges  having 
two  baking  ovens,  one  is  always  available 
for  a  warming  oven  by  using  the  pilot 
burner.  Even  with  these  facilities  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  some  kind  of 
supplementary  warming  appliance.  In 
kitchens  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water 
this  is  easily  managed  by  purchasing  hat- 
topped  grills  to  fit  over  the  kitchen  radia¬ 
tor.  These  grills  come  in  different  sizes, 
and  may  be  painted  the  color  of  the 
radiator.  With  these  the  heat  of  the 
radiator  is  always  available  to  dry  kitchen 
towels,  pots  and  pans,  and  the  like.  Both 
dining-room  and  kitchen  radiators  may  be 
thus  equipped.  The  grills  cost  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50,  according  to  size.  The  dining¬ 
room  radiator  grill  is  very  convenient  for 
warming  dishes  that  do  not  need  to  go  to 
the  kitchen  at  all. 

In  homes  where  it  is  possible  to  have 
special  warming  facilities  in  the  pantry, 
the  closet  where  the  table  service  is  kept 
may  be  warmed  by  having  heated  coils 
pass  under  the  shelves.  In  other  special 
cases  special  pantry  radiators  are  manu¬ 
factured  which  have  two  shelves  made  of 
coils  heated  from  the  furnace. 

In  even  the  simplest  home,  this  need 
may  be  met  by  having  a  shelf  built  back 
of  the  three-burner  Junior  gas  stove  in 
the  kitchen.  In  such  a  case  the  gas  stove 
should  be  set  out  a  little  from  the  wall. 
The  shelf  may  be  made  the  same  height 
and  covered  with  zinc.  A  portable  oven 
may  be  heated  on  a  regular  gas  burner 
and  then  set  back  on  this  shelf  to  serve  as 
a  warming  closet  for  the  dishes.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  well  to  have,  in  addition,  a  two 
or  four-shelf  steamer,  in  which  food  may 
be  placed  in  the  serving  dishes  and  kept 
hot  until  it  is  ready  to  be  put  on  the  table. 


The  Inviting  Hall 
( Continued  from  page  254) 
coat,  costs  but  little,  if  any  more.  For  the 
hall  of  ordinary  width  the  foregoing  treat¬ 
ments  will  all  be  found  satisfactory,  but 
there  is  an  additional  latitude  in  the  choice 
of  papers.  A  light,  gray  paper,  with  a 
foliage  pattern,  or  some  of  the  revived 
Chinese  patterns  with  a  light  ground,  or 
even  some  of  the  old  landscape  block 
printed  papers  in  patterns  that  have  been 
recently  revived  may  be  recommended. 

For  halls  that  are  virtually  rooms,  wood 
is  the  only  fit  flooring.  As  people  will  sit 
there,  a  tile,  stone,  or  concrete  floor  would 
have  to  be  heavily  rugged  or  carpeted  all 
the  time,  in  which  case  it  would  not  par¬ 
ticularly  matter  what  the  floor  was  made 
of.  With  regard  to  color,  these  living- 
room  halls  may  be  treated  exactly  as  any 
other  room,  but  it  will  generally  be  found 
safe  to  stick  to  the  principle  of  light  walls 
and  light  woodwork,  unless  the  architec¬ 
tural  motif  of  the  house  obviously  demands 
some  other  treatment. 

In  any  case  where  the  ceiling  is  unduly 


Tennis  Enclosures 

DON’T  spend  your  money  on  enclosures 
made  with  wooden  posts  and  bulgy  chicken 
wire.  They  are  far  from  attractive,  re¬ 
quire  annual  repairs,  and  soon  entire  replace¬ 
ment. 

A  slight  additional  outlay  will  secure  one  of  our 
all-steel  fences,  made  with  stocky,  rustproof 
angle  posts  and  anti-bulge  heavy  wire  netting. 
Practically  indestructible. 

Don’t  wait  until  the  playing  season  is  here,  but 
send  your  diagram  and  get  our  estimate  and 
catalog  now. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 

100  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


A.  Thought  on. 
Rhododendrons 
and  W Elite  Pines 

AS  an  all-year  round  shrub,  the  Rhododendron 
has  no  equal.  Glorious  in  bloom;  always 
beautiful  in  foliage. 

If  you  want  choice,  sturdy  plants,  every  one 
full  of  bloom  buds,  then  we  have  what  you  want. 
Prices  are  right. 

When  it  comes  to  evergreens,  the  white  pine  is 
quite  the  most  satisfactory.  Grows  quick. 
Thrives  on  practically  all  soils.  At  all  stages  of 
growth  is  beautiful. 

We  have  an  exceptional  assortment 
of  fine,  root-pruned  specimens.  The 
prices  are  more  than  reasonable.  Come 
and  pick  out  what  you  want.  Or 
send  for  catalog. 


m 
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"Isaac  Hicks  &> Son 

Woslburu  .  Lon*?  Island 


Bird  Houses 


DODSON  HOUSES  WIN  SONG 
BIRDS  TO  YOUR  GARDEN 


Wren  House 

*52° 


Free  Book  tells  how  to  at¬ 
tract  Bluebirds,  Wrens,  Mar¬ 
tins,  Flickers,  etc.  to  live  near 
you.  Thousands  of  Dodson 
Bird  Houses  successful  all  over 
America. I've  been  building  bird 
houses  for  19  years.  Get  a 
Dodson  Bird  House  and  have  birds 
this  summer. 


Bluebird  House — Solid  oak. 
cypress  roof.  $5;  Purple  Martin 
House — 26  rooms  and  attic,  S12 — 
with  all-copper  roof,  S15;  Flicker 
Houses,  S2.50  to  S5;  Chickadee  or 
Nuthatch  houses,  SI. 50  to  S3; 
Bird  Baths — Zinc  S7,  Cement,  $17. 


The  famous  Dodson  Sparrow 
Trap  catches  sparrows  automati¬ 
cally — as  many  as  75  a  day.  Price, 
$5.  Get  rid  of  sparrows;  song  birds 
will  return. 

All  prices  quoted  are  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book 
about  birds. 


Flicker 

House 

$50° 


Bird  Bath 

$1700 


JOSEPH  H.  DODSON  ^ 

731  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  Dodson  is  a  director  of  the 
Illinois  Audubon  Society 


Bluebird 
House 
*5  9° 
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Including 


3-Hole 


Entrance 


Get  Ready  for  the 
Song  Birds 

Give  Our  Song 
Birds  Food  and 
Shelter 


Pat. 

Applied 

For. 


Enlist  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  natiye 
song  and  insect-eat¬ 
ing  birds.  A  few  bird 
houses  erected  on 
your  place  will  invite 
the  birds  to  stop 
on  your  premises. 
Proper  food  will  keep 
them  there  all  the 
year  ’round  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  trees 
shrubs  and  garden’ 


ALL-IN-ONF 

/Ridgewood  improved  ^ 

BIRD  HOUSE 

Veir  artistic;  attracts  Blue  Birds, 

Chicadees,  Wrens,  Woodpeckers,  etc. 

Can  be  hung  anywhere.  Has  metal 
squirrel-proof  opening.  Is  self-clean¬ 
ing.  Stained  brown  and  green.  Order 
direct. 

Birds  need  shelter 
and  food  now.  Order 
several  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  bird  houses  shown 
here  and  a  few  suet 
baskets. 

All  shipment 
charges  p  r  e  p  a  id. 

Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Address 

CHARLES E.  WHITE  White’s  Suet;  Basket 


Who  believes  in  be¬ 
friending  the  Wild 
Birds  — our  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Box  45-A 

Kenilworth,  III. 


Pat.  April  7,  1914-  np 
Get  some  of  these  basketsland  / 
keep  the  song  birds  home.  Are  ■  v 
strongly  made  of  Brown  Japanned 
Metal.  Back  curved  to  fit  any  tree  or 
post.  Used  in  parks,  golf  links,  private 
grounds,  etc.  Howe’s  Crescent  Shaped 
“Suet  Grain  ’’  Cake  fits  basket. 
Price  25c  per  cake.  Order  with  basket. 


FIND  YOUR  RECORDS  INSTANTLY 

and  keep  them  protected  in  a 

TINDALE 

MUSIC  CABINET 

Separate  container  for  each 
record — index  enables  you  to 
locate  any  selection  at  once. 
Also  made  for  Player  Rolls  and 
Sheet  Music  in  various  styles 
and  beautiful  finishes. 

Illustrated  Booklet  No.  60 
mailed  upon  request. 

TINDALE  CABINET  CO.,  1  West  34th  St  ,  N.Y. 


Flower  Holder 

Designed  and  executed  by 
Walrath  in  a  beautiful 
soft  shade  of  green  pottery. 

Especially  suitable  as  a 

Gift  to 
the  Hostess 

for  the  centre  of  a  dining 
room  or  living  room  table. 

Unusually  attractive.  Guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory.  Sent 
prepaid  for  $4.50.  One  of 
the  new  things  in  our  illustrated  booklet  for  all  gift  occasions 
The  Pohlson  Shops,  70  Bank  Building,  Pawtucket,  R.  1 


Grow  your  own 
Vegetables 

Cut  down  your  living  expenses.  You’ll  be  aston¬ 
ished  how  easy  it  is  to  save  time,  labor,  and  money 
and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  when  you  use 


Plane!  Jr  S'" 


This  No.  1 6  Planet  J  r  is  the  highest  type  of  Single  Wheel 
Hoe  made.  Light  but  strong,  and  can  be 
used  by  man.  woman,  or  boy.  Will  do  all 
the  cultivation  in  your  garden  in  the 
easiest,  quickest  and  best  way.  In¬ 
destructible  steel  frame.  Costs  little 
and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illus¬ 
trations)  free  ;  describes  over  50 
different  hand-and-horse-tools. 

Write  postal 
for  it. 

S.L.AIIen&Co 

Box  mo  K 

Phila ,  Pa. 


The  Goodrich  Tire,  like  the  trained  athlete, 

is  all  brawn  and  muscle — no  fat 

❖  ❖ 


THE  old  Olympic  game  pro¬ 
motors  were  great  for  what 
we  call  form. 

Symmetry,  proportion,  soundness 
and  proper  balance  outbid  bulging 
muscles  for  favor — yes,  and  out-won, 
too,  just  as  they  will  today. 

Mere  bulk  never  was  synonymous 


IT  was  their  only  “come-back.” 
They  had  to  say  that,  in  strip¬ 
ping  down  prices  to  the  point 
where  they  were  fair  to  dealer  and  con¬ 
sumer  and  left  no  room  for  injurious 
price-cutting  tactics,  we  had  stripped 
our  tires  of  some  quality,  too. 


with  endurance — and  the  truth  of  this 

statement  drives  home  with  a  bang, 

when  you  apply  it  to  tires. 

♦%  »%  ♦% 

V  V 

IF  thick,  heavy  tires  were  the 
last  word  in  tire  construction, 
we  could  wipe  out  of  existence 
a  Goodrich  Research  and  Test  Depart¬ 
ment  employing  seventy  people.  We 
would  take  off  the  road  a  battalion  of  ten 
automobiles,  that  run  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  and  every  day  in  the  year,  grind¬ 
ing  tires  of  all  makes  to  pieces,  just  for  the 
sake  of  information  to  us  and  eventual 
economy  to  the  user  of  Goodrich  Tires. 

There  is  where  we  learn  to  cut  out 
of  a  tire  the  material  which  gets  the 
user  nothing. 

Of  course,  when  we  stripped  tire 
price  lists  of  their  padding  —  fictitious 


THE  Goodrich  Tire,  like  the 
trained  athlete,  is  all  brawn 
and  muscle — no  fat.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  achievement — the  ability  to  cut 
out  the  extra  costs  of  manufacture,  the 
extra  costs  of  labor,  of  extra,  needless 
material,  and  to  give  you  the  best,  long- 
mileage,  high-standard  tire  in  the  world. 

There  are  padded  tires  as  well  as 
padded  price  lists. 

Don’t  pay  for  padding. 

Now  don’t  forget  this — we  are  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  main  about  Goodrich  Safety 
Tread  Tires,  for  they  represent  ninety 
per  cent  of  our  factory  output  for  resale. 

Furthermore,  while  we  have  put 
the  padded  prices  on  smooth  tread  tires 
on  the  run,  the  evil  of  padded  prices 
on  non-skid  tires  still  is  in  evidence,  as 
shown  in  table  below : 


value  —  we  expected  rivals  to  say  we 
had  stripped  our  tires. 


Note  the  following  table  of  comparative  prices  on 
non-skid  tires.  Columns  headed  “A,”  “B,”  “C”  and 
“D”  represent  four  highly  advertised  tires : 


Size 

Goodrich 

Safety 

Tread 

OTHER  MAKES 

“A” 

“B” 

“C” 

“D” 

30x3 

30x3K 

32x334 

34x4 

36  x  4  K 
37x5 

$  9.45 
12.20 
14.00 
20.35 
28.70 
33.90 

$10.55 

13.35 

15.40 

22.30 

32.15 

39.80 

$10.95 

14.20 

16.30 

23.80 
33.60 

41.80 

$16.35 

21.70 

22.85 
31.15 

41.85 

49.85 

$18.10 

23.60 

25.30 

33.55 

41.40 

52.05 

If  you  are  charged  less  for  any  other  make  than 
Goodrich,  they  are  taking  it  out  of  the  tire;  if  you  are 
charged  more,  they  are  taking  it  out  of  you. 


GOODRICH  Fair-Listed  TIRES 


NEW  AND 
CHEAPER 
EDITION 


How  France  is  Governed 

By  RAYMOND  POINCARE,  President  of  the  French  Republic 

In  response  to  widespread  demand,  this  new  edition  of  President  Poin¬ 
care’s  vigorous  and  authoritative  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the 
students  of  history  and  politics,  for  the  traveler  and  all  the  lovers  of  things 
French. 

“  Invaluable  for  the  student  of  politics.” — N.  Y.  Nation. 

“For  the  American  reader  anxious  to  obtain  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  the  complex  machinery  which  supplies  the  motive  power  of  the  French  Government, 
M.  Poincare’s  book  has  much  of  value  that  ‘Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth’  had  for 
Englishmen.”— N.  Y.  Sun.  gvo  $1  5Q  net  Postage  12  cents. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  ®  CO.,  Publishers ,  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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Classic  Art  in  Garden  Furniture 

— of  Imperishable  Concrete 

Copies  of  antique  and  modern  masterpieces. 
Special  designs  to  order  in  marble  or  stone. 

FREE — Our  photographically  illus- 
traded  catalogue  —  a  valuable  art 
reference  volume  —  sent  on  request. 

TOGNARELLI  &  VOIGT  CO. 

1743  North  12th  Street,  Philadelphia 


Write  for 

l  J  folder 

<JUnpn 

fectio  ;u 

/  T^NGLISH  lawns  are  world- 
Hj  famous,  owing  to  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  seed  used.  We  import  the  best  of  each 
season’s  crop.  Despite  the  limited  imports,  we 
offer  our  choice  English  mixtures  suitable  for 
our  climate  at  usual  prices.  These  mixtures  have 
never  been  surpassed.  Trial  pound,  40  cents,  pre¬ 
paid;  5-pound  bag,  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  Waukegan. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800 
Department  2 

Waukegan  Illinois 


Send  for  .  Booklet 


Add  beauty,  charm  and  distinctivenesi 
to  your  home.  Give  to  it  an  air  of 
cultured  refinement  by  having  your 
walls  finished  in  the  latest  offerings  of 

Fab-Rik-O-Na 

Woven  Wall  Coverings 

An  almost  unlimited  variety  of  beautiful 
tones,  shades  and  designs  afford  unique  color 
scheme.  Unequalled  in  rich  simplicity  and 
durability.  When  in  New  York,  visit  our 
exhibit  at  the  Craftsman  Home  Builders 
Permanent  Exposition,  6  East  39th  Street. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 

218  Arch  Street  Bloomfield,  N.  J 


high,  do  not  try  to  bring  it  down  by  a 
border;  carry  the  picture  moulding,  if 
there  be  one,  all  the  way  up  to  the  cornice 
or  angle  between  the  ceiling  and  walls. 

Floor  coverings  in  any  hall,  of  whatever 
type,  should  be  quiet  and  neutral  in  tone. 
The  furnishing  of  the  hall  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  matter.  Let  simplicity  he 
the  guiding  principle  in  the  choice  and 
disposition  of  furniture  and  the  adornment 
of  the  walls.  In  the  long,  narrow  hall,  the 
less  furniture  the  better.  It  will  be  quite 
enough  if  there  is  a  table  (for  a  card 
salver)  and  candlesticks — the  Victorian 
hat  rack  of  whatever  species  should  be 
absolutely  taboo —  and  a  chair  against  the 
wall  at  either  end  of  the  table.  Above  the 
table  may  be  hung  a  mirror,  a  suitable  pic¬ 
ture  or  a  bit  of  brocade  or  tapestry,  flanked 
by  sconces,  which  will  give  the  necessary 
decorative  distinction  and  will  be  quite 
enough  to  furnish  the  hall  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Put  the  card  salver  and  and  a 
couple  of  candlesticks  or  acceptable 
Oriental  vases,  mounted  on  teakwood 
stands,  or  some  simple  but  elegant  similar 
bit  of  bric-a-brac  on  the  table.  If  a  table 
is  not  placed  against  the  wall,  a  chest  may 
be  used  instead.  In  the  well-lighted  long 
gallery  traversing  the  face  or  rear  of  the 
house,  a  sort  of  long  hallway  adopted  from 
English  models  and  now  much  in  favor, 
one  may  appropriately  range  a  great  deal 
of  furniture  along  both  sides.  In  the  hall 
of  ordinary  width,  of  course,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  possibility  to  introduce  other 
appropriate  pieces  of  furniture,  such  as 
chests,  chairs,  lowboys  or  highboys,  sofas, 
mirrors— in  fact,  any  piece  of  furniture 
that  stands  against  the  wall  and  may  add 
to  the  decorative  attractiveness  of  the  hall¬ 
way.  It  is  important,  however,  to  see  that 
not  too  many  objects  are  placed  in  the 
hall,  so  that  it  will  be  crowded  or  lacking 
in  the  aspect  of  roominess.  Hats,  coats 
and  umbrellas  should  always  be  kept  out 
of  sight  and  a  place  should  be  provided 
for  them  in  a  closet  conveniently  ac¬ 
cessible. 

Let  the  wall  ornaments  be  exceedingly 
few  but  well  chosen.  Do  not  make  the 
hallway  a  picture  gallery  or  hang  anything 
there  that  may  detract  from  the  air  of 
elegant  simplicity.  It  will  be  well  to  study 
effective  groupings  of  furniture  for  a 
broad  hall,  such  as  a  table  with  a  pair  of 
candlesticks,  a  table  or  lowboy  with  a  pair 
of  candlesticks  and  a  china  bowl  upon  it, 
and  above  it  a  mirror  or  girandole  or  hang¬ 
ing  sconces.  Such  furniture  grouping  needs 
careful  thought  to  make  it  thoroughly  ef¬ 
fective. 

In  living-room  hallways  there  are  almost 
always  suitable  opportunities  for  building 
in  locker  seats  or  settles  and  window  seats. 
Oftentimes  this  arrangement  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  conjunction  with  the  construction 
of  bookcases.  In  halls  of  this  description 
a  great  deal  of  paneling  can  be  done  in 
connection  with  the  built-in  furniture  and 
the  balusters  of  the  stairway  with  excellent 
results. 
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We  have  issued  a  very  interesting  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  a  series  of  new  designs  in  “  Pergolas,"  Lattice 
Fences,  Garden-houses  and  Arbors.  Can  be  had  free 
on  request. 

Catalogue“P28”for  Pergolas  and  Garden  Accessories 
“  ‘‘P40”for  Exteriorand  InteriorWood  Columns 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory : 

Elston  and  Webster  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eastern  Office: 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Pacific  Coast  Branch: 

A.  J.  Roll  Pig.  Mill  Co. 
Los  Angeles. Calif 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  HOBBY? 


Is  it  golf,  tennis,  photography, 
shooting?  Then  read  what 
Harold  Hilton,  Raymond  D. 
Little  and  others  say  in  the 

OUTING  HANDBOOKS 

Modern  Golf.  Boxing.  Tennis 
Tactics.  Outdoor  Photogra¬ 
phy.  Taxidermy.  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting. 

Catalog  describing  thirty-eight  other 
HANDBOOKS  free  on  request. 


At  your  dealer  or  direct.  Seventy  Cents,  postage  five  cent9  extra. 


OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  141  W.  36th  St.,  New  York 


The  Proper 
Private  School 

for  your  children  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  choice  you  have 
to  make.  You  need  the  best  guide 
in  existence  and  that  undoubtedly 
you  will  find  every  month  in  the 

Educational  Directory 

of 

Harper’s  Magazine 

for  it  is  in  Harper’s  Magazine  that  you 
find  the  announcements  of  more 
private  and  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  than  in  any  other  publica¬ 
tion — the  widest,  the  best,  and  the 
most  dependable  selection. 

Would  you  not  like  to  hare  your  own 
child  go  to  school  with  children  whose 
pa  re  Jits  read  Harper's  Magazine  ? 


Do  You  Want  to  Buy  a  Dog? 

If  you  do,  and  want  any  advice  on  the  best  breed  for  your 
purpose,  write  to  us.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want  in 
these  columns,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  name  of  a 
reliable  Kennel  that  breeds  your  kind  of  dog. 

Manager,  Kennel  Department 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  31  East  17th  Street,  New  York 


ROSES 

SO  many  of  our  subscribers  have 
written  to  us  for  advice  about 
the  planting  and  care  of  Roses 
that  we  have  reprinted  in  a  sixteen  page 
pamphlet  the  best  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  article  on  Roses  that  we  have 
ever  published. 

IfThis  was  written  by  Grace  Tabor  and 
published  two  years  ago  in  the  June 
issue. 

HThis  pamphlet,  well  illustrated,  gives 
complete  data  on  the  planting  and  care 
of  roses  and  a  list  of  the  various  vari¬ 
eties.  In  connection  with  this  pam¬ 
phlet  we  will  have  sent  to  you  the 

Rose  catalogs 


of  a  few  of 
the  most  rep¬ 
utable  grow¬ 
ers  which  will 

supplement  our  article  with  practical 
information  as  to  where  the  Roses  may 
be  bought  and  their  prices. 

^JThis  pamphlet  and  service  we  offer 
at  cost  to  our  subscribers.  Fill  in  and 
cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  return 
to  us  with  10c.  either  coin  or  in 


stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  the  / 

*  House 

& 

Garden 


i  -  '  “  '  ■  — -  ^ 

pamphlet  and  catalog  at  once. 


McBride, 
NAST  & 
COMPANY  / 


31  East  17th  Street 


/  31  E.  17th  St.  1 

/  New  York  City  M 

►  g 

Gentlemen: —  g 

I  enclose  10c.  for  g 
pamphlet  on  Roses  by 


NEW  YORK  CITY  / 

/  NAME 

- / 

✓  ADDRESS 


Miss  Grace  Tabor. 


McBride, 


Boy’s  Book  of  Famous  Regiments 

By  H.  A.  OGDEN 

Author  of  “Our  Army  for  Our  Boys” 

With  the  collaboration  of  H.  A.  Hitchcock 

Famous  regiments  of  Colonial  America,  United  States,  Canada 
England,  France,  Old  Prussia,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Italy,  Old  Sweden,  Poland,  Turkey,  India,  Greece,  Mexico, 
the  Turcos,  the  Spahis,  the  Sikhs,  the  Cavalry  of  Cortez,  and 
many  others,  with  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  the  regiments 
in  the  Great  European  War  of  1914.  With  many  illustrations 
in  color  and  line.  $1,50  net;  postage  14  cents. 

NAST  CSL  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK!  CITY 


Make  your  garden  everlasting 

Use  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  on  this  inexpensive 
ready-made  greenhouse. 

The  sash  serve  either  on  hot-beds  or  cold  frames, 
or  on  the  greenhouse,  according  to  the  season  and  the 
plants  you  want  to  grow. 

The  greenhouse  is  so  made  that  the  sash  are  readily 
removable  when  wanted  for  other  work. 

As  the  sash  are  double  glazed  they  need  no  mats  or 
shutters  and  are  complete,  profitable  and  long  lived. 

Get  our  catalogue !  It  is  free.  If  Prof.  Massey’s 
booklet  on  hot-beds  and  cold  frames,  or  the  use  of  an 
inexpensive  greenhouse  is  wanted,  send  4  cents  in 
stamps. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 

944  E.  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 


Gro-Big  Garden  Trellises 

Portable-Everlasting-Inexpensive 

MADE  in  four  kinds,  to  fit  every  possible  use  where  a 
portable  support  or  trellis  is  needed  for  flowers, 
vegetables  or  vines. 

One  kind  solves  forever  the  staking-up  problem  of 
tomatoes,  roses,  golden  glow  and  the  like.  For  beans 
and  vines,  there  is  another  kind. 

For  sweet  peas,  or  plants  and  vines  of  a  heavier  nature, 
we  have  both  a  portable  wire  and  a  bar  trellis. 

All  the  angle-iron  uprights  and  the  wire  are  heavily 
galvanized  and  will  not  rust. 

Can  he  easily  and  quickly  put 
up  or  taken  down. 

Loops  on  the  tomato  trellis 
shown  at  left,  are  adjustable  in 
both  size  and  height. 

Wire  netting  on  the  one  at  the 
right  is  secured  to  angle-iron  up¬ 
right  by  simple,  quick  working 
binders. 

Absolutely  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  Pack  away  in  small 
space.  Last  a  lifetime.  Not 
expensive. 

Send  for  prices  and  circular. 


The  Powell  Specialty  Co. 

27  Clinton  Street.  Newark,  N.  J. 


DWARF 


FRUIT  ffir 
TREES 


PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


Best  for 
Home  Garden 
Bear  Quicker 
Less  Room 
Finest  Fruit 

Also  Full  Line 

Standard  Fruit  Trees 

CHOICE  STOCK 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Box  B.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


April,  1915 
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Now  Is  the  Time  To  Erect  Your  New 
Fences  and  Tennis  Court  Enclosures 


Whether  you  prefer  plain  or  highly  ornamental  wrought  iron  railing  and 
gates,  wire  fencing  for  the  front  or  back  yard,  tennis  court  enclosures  or  back¬ 
stops,  etc.,  we  have  or  will  design  to  order  exactly  what  you  want. 

Fiske  lawn  vases,  fountains,  lamp  standards  and  lanterns  also  improve  the 
appearance  of  any  property. 

Don’t  make  your  selection  until  you  get  our  literature  and  prices. 


J.W.  FISKE  IRON  WORKS 


74-86  Park  Place  EsU,b8Vihed  New  York 


Lawn,  Garden  and  Tennis  Court 

GOOD  fences  are  an  economy  in  the  long  run. 

They  may  cost  a  little  more  in  the  first  place 
but  they  keep  their  alignment  for  years  and 
there  is  no  “sagging”  or  distortion  to  be  corrected 
each  spring,  nor  is  there  any  expense  for  upkeep 
except  an  occasional  painting. 

ANCHOR  POST  FENCES 

for  lawns  and  gardens  provide  a  permanent  protection  against 
trespassers.  The  posts  are  of  high  carbon  steel  and  these  and 
all  other  parts  are  heavily  galvanized  to  prevent  rust.  Owing 
to  the  effectiveness  of  our  method  of  anchoring  the  posts. 

Anchor  Post  Fences  keep  in  perfect  alignment  for  many  years. 

You  will  find  our  Catalogue  interesting 
reading.  May  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

Builders  of  Wrought  Iron  Entrance  Gates  and  Railings,  Wire  Fences 
of  all  types,  Tennis  Court,  Kennel  Yard  and  Poultry  Run  Enclosures. 

11  Cortlandt  Street  (Eleventh  Floor),  NEWjjYORK 


LASTING  FENCES  FOR 


The  Right  Setting  for  Your  Home 

No  matter  how  elaborate  your  town  house,  suburban  home  or 
country  estate  may  be,  it  requires  Stewart  artistic  iron  fence  and 
gates  to  bring  out  its  full  beauties. 

k*  Stewart  Fence  and  Gates  protect  you  and  give  permanence  to  your 
improvements  by  preventing  damage  from  intruders.  Made  by  master 
craftsmen  in  hundreds  of  designs. 

Blue  Prints,  Photos,  Book  cf  Designs,  Catalog,  etc.,  sent  Free,  if  you  will  tell  us 
what  you  have  in  mind.  A  brief  description  of  your  property  will  greatly  help  us 
in  making  suggestions. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

Department  F,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  Iron  Statuary,  I 

Stable  Fittings, 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Iron  Lamp  Standards 

Fence  Builders  ”  and  Lanterns 


Iron  Vases, 
Settees,  Garden 
and  Drinking 
Fountains 


Are  you  ^oin^  to 
build  that  little 
home  this  year? 

All  the  problems  preliminary  to  building, 
remodeling  or  buying  are  discussed  and  fully 
illustrated  in  our  Country  House  Library. 

BUNGALOWS.  By  Henry  H.  Saylor.  If  your  dream  has  been 
a  bungalow,  you  will  need  this  book  to  make  it  come  true.  It  covers 
every  point.  Colored  frontispiece.  $2  net;  postage  20c. 

THE  DUTCH  COLONIAL  HOUSE.  By  Aymar  Embury,  II.  The 
one  authoritative  book  for  the  layman  on  the  planning  and  building 
of  this  charming  type  of  house.  Illustrated.  $ 2.00  net;  postage  20c. 
RECLAIMING  THE  OLD  HOUSE.  By  Chas.  Edw.  Hooper. 
How  to  reclaim  an  old  house  so  as  to  preserve  the  charm  of  the 
past  while  incorporating  present-day  conveniences.  Illustrated. 
$ 2.50  net;  postage  20c. 

CONCRETE  AND  STUCCO  HOUSES.  By  Oswald  C.  Hering. 
All  about  the  planning  and  building  of  an  enduring  fire-resisting 
house  by  an  acknowledged  authority.  Illustrated.  $ 2.50  net;  postage  20c. 
THE|HALF-TIMBER  HOUSE.  By  Allen  W.  Jackson.  This 
admirable  type  of  country  house  is  treated  in  this  book  so  that  the 
homebuilder  may  realize  from  it  both  inspiration  and  practical  help. 
Illustrated.  $ 2.00  net;  postage  20c. 

A  BOOK  OF  HOUSE  PLANS.  By  W.  H.  Butterfield  and  H.  W. 
Tuttle.  The  plans  and  specifications  of  homes  of  character  costing 
from  $3,000  to  $6,000.  Illustrated.  $2.  net.  postage  20c. 
ARCHITECTURAL  STYLES  FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES.  Edited 
by  Henry  H.  Saylor.  From  this  discussion  of  the  more  prominent 
styles  of  to-day  you  may  clarify  your 
ideas  as  to  what  kind  of  a  house  you 
wish  to  build.  Illustrated.  $2.00 
net;  postage  20c. 

Send  for  Building  Books  Catalogue 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO. 

31  Union  Square  North 
NEW  YORK 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 


Unsightly 

Radiators 

Concealed 

IN  this  room,  the  unsightly  radiators 
are  hidden  in  walls  under  windows. 
The  method  of  doing  this  as  shown  in 
photograph  is  the  very  best  one  to  get  the 
proper  heating  results.  The  small  Grille 
is  sur-base,  is  for  the  intake  of  cold  air 
which  drives  the  warm  air  out  of  the  en¬ 
closure  through  the  other  Grilles.  The 
Grilles  in  the  front  panels  allow  the  heat 
to  circulate  into  the  room,  while  the  Grille 
in  the  window  sill  throws  the  heat  upward 
along  the  surface  of  the  window,  heating 
thoroughly  the  part  of  the  room  that 
would  be  the  coldest  under  any  other 
arrangement.  Send  for  Catalog  66A, 
showing  eighty  of  these  Special  Grille 
Designs  suited  to  various  orders  of  decora¬ 
tion — Colonial,  Classic,  Empire,  Louis 
XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI  and  Oriental. 

TUTTLE  &  BAILEY 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Established  1846 

76  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  CLEVELAND  BRIDGEBURG,  ONTARIO 


Dreer’s  Roses  forthe  Garden 


IF  you  want  roses  that  will  bloom  this  year  you  should 
get  our  specially  prepared  strong  two-year  old  plants. 

Our  collection,  embracing  over  two  hundred  varieties,  con¬ 
tains  practically  every  really  worth  while  sort,  including  the 
latest  introductions  of  the  world’s  most  famous  Rosarians. 
For  the  amateur  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  best  sorts  we 
particularly  recommend 

The  Dreer  Dozen  Hybrid-Tea  Roses,  $5,00.  Made  up 
of  high  grade  sorts  each  one  distinct  and  desirable.  Or  send 
for  our  Garden  Book  and  make  your  own  selection.^  FKI  : b  F  ■ 


©lb=jfas!l)toneb  plants 

WH  are  the  largest  growers  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants  in 
this  country,  and  to  make  selection  easy,  have  prepared 
a  Special  Catalogue  giving  the  name,  color,  height,  time  of 
flowering  and  best  location  to  grow.  This  catalogue  also 
presents  drawings  of  Hardy  Borders  together  with  list  of 
suitable  plants  for  sun  or  shade  and  full  instructions  for 
planting  and  future  care. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  both  of  the  above  cat¬ 
alogues  without  cost.  Please  mention  House  &  Garden. 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 


714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Imagine  Your  Room 
Decorated  Like  this  One 


But  first  write  us  for  the  Acme  books,  “Home  Decorating”  and  “Acme 
Quality  Painting  Guide.”  We  will  send  you  these  books,  illustrated  in 
colors,  free  upon  request.  They  tell  just  which  of  the  Acme  Quality 
Paints,  Enamels,  Stains  or  Varnishes  to  use  for  each  particular  purpose, 
tell  quantities  needed,  and  supply  necessary  information  to  insure  satis¬ 
factory  results.  For  work  that  you  want  to  do  yourself  they  are  invalu¬ 
able.  With  them  we  will  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  Acme 
dealer  nearest  you.  You  will  find  him  ready  to  render  you  all  possible 
assistance  in  your  plans. 

LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS 
,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Lincoln  San  Francisco 

Salt  Lake  City  Los  Angeles 

Spokane  San  Diego 


ACME  WHITE 
Dept. 

Boston  Pittsburgh 

Chicago  Cincinnati 

Minneapolis  Toledo 

St.  Louis  Nashville 


Birmingham 
Fort  Worth 
Dallas 
Topeka 


Portland 


IF  you  have  a  living  room,  bedroom  or  dining  room  that  has 
inherited  some  of  the  decorative  ugliness  of  other  days,  learn 
how  easily  and  inexpensively  it  may  be  transformed  into  delight¬ 
ful  modern  beauty  by  the  simple  use  of  Acme  Quality  Finishes. 

Replace  the  obtrusive,  unsanitary  wall  paper  with  the  soft  plain 
tints  of  Acme  No-Lustre,  an  oil  paint  for  walls  that  gives  a  fiat 
velvety  surface,  washable  and  sanitary.  If  the  woodwork  has 
little  or  no  native  beauty,  cover  it  with  Acme  Quality  White 
Enamel  in  either  gloss  or  flat  finish.  Discard  the  figured  carpet 
and  finish  the  floor  with  Acme  Varno-Lac,  upon  which  lay  a  few 
rugs  of  simple  pattern  and  of  colors  harmonizing  with  the  walls. 
Insure  a  quality  effect  by  specifying 


acmequauty 

Paints  and  Finishes 


DITTMAN  COLOR  PRINTING 


“No,  you  can't  harm  1 61'  Floor  Varnish  by 
washing  it.  It  does  not  mind  water ,  hot  or  cold , 
and  enjoys  vigorous  cleansing.  You  will  notice  too , 
that  there  are  no  heel  prints  or  scars  on  the  floor.  ” 


transparent  glaze. 


Illvlv  a  rare, 

j  “61”  Floor  Varnish  reveals 
the  grain  of  the  wood —  but 
better  still,  it  is  tough  and  wear- 
resisting.  It  is  heel -proof,  mar- 
proof  and  water-proof. 

A  floor  finished  with  “61”  will 
not  make  a  drudge  of  you  or  your 
servants.  Just  wipe  when  dirty  or 
dusty,  with  a  damp  cloth  or  use  a 
iloor  mop.  And  whenever  you  feel 
like  it,  do  not  be  afraid  to  use 
plenty  of  soap  and  water. 

There  are 

Pratt  &  Lambert 
Varnish  Products 

for  every  purpose 

And  of  them  all,  there  is  one  with  an 
indefinable  charm,  Vitralite,  the  Long- 
Life  White  Enamel.  Notw  ithstanding  its 
charm  and  dainty  whiteness,  it  has  staying 
power,  durability  and  long  life,  whether 
it  be  used  inside  or  outside,  on  wood, 
metal  or  plaster.  It  will  not  mar,  scratch, 
crack,  peel  nor  turn  yellow  and  may  be 
ivashed  repeatedly  without  harm. 

The  quality  of  P.  £?  L.  Varnish  Products 
has  always  been  their  strongest  guarantee. 
Our  established  policy  is  full  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are 
used  by  painters,  specified  by  architects, 
and  sokl  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers 
everywdiere. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc. , 
117  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada, 
61  Courtwright  St. ,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


Send  for  Sample  Panels  and  interesting  book  on 
Interior  Decoration.  Be  sure  to  mention  whether 
you  are  interested  in  Vitralite  or  '  61"  or  both. 


THE 

LONG-LIFE 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


mv  ■  ' 
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the  oldest  house  now  standing  in  America. 

iears  Old- 
Still 

For  nearly  three  centuries  this  unpainted  house  has  stood  exposed  to 
the  weather.  Continuously  occupied  and  still  almost  perfectly  pre¬ 
served,  it  offers  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  enduring  qualities  of 

White  Pine 

Ever  since  the  Pilgrims  landed,  White  Pine  has  been  universally  recognized  as 
the  wood  preferred  above  all  others  in  home- building.  And  figuring  value 
in  terms  of  service,  it  is  the  most  economical. 

Despite  an  impression  of  its  scarcity,  White  Pine  is  still  abundantly  available 
today,  as  it  always  has  been,  in  any  quantity  desired.  If  your  lumber  dealer 
is  unable  to  supply  it,  we  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful 
to  you  in  securing  it. 

Send  today  for  our  free  booklet,  “White  Pine  in  Home  Building.”  It  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  gives  much  interesting  and  practical  information  regarding  this  most  remarkable  wood.  If  you 
contemplate  building,  please  send  us  the  name  of  your  lumber  dealer  when  writing  for  booklet. 

Address ,  WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

Representing:  1519  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  The 
Associated  White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 


r  Sale  and  Rent 


A  department  for  selling  and  renting  country  properties.  A  special  rate  is 
made  for  space  under  this  heading,  which  includes  the  preparation  of  a  cut  jPI§j  7* 
from  your  photograph  without  extra  charge.  Readers  of  “House  and  Garden"  desiring  properties  not  found  in  this  directory  are  1  '  ' 

invited  to  write  us.  We  have  many  desirable  places  listed  and  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  leading  country  real  estate  dealers  . 

throughout  the  country  and  are  in  a  position  to  hind  the  property  you  are  seeking.  Readers  are  also  invited  to  send  in  descriptions  of  their  own  properties  for  sale  or  rent 
for  listing  in  our  office,  for  which  no  charge  is  made.  Address  Real  Estate  Department  “House  &  Garden,"  31  Union  Square  N.,  New  York. 


RIVERDALE- ON- HUDSON 

IN  THE  CITY 


2426  ST.  and  BROADWAY 


A  COLONY  of  handsome  homes 
amid  picturesque  hills  and 
woodlands  in  New  York  City,  over* 
looking  Van  Cortland  Park. 


(DOGWOOD  IN  BLOOM) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Dublin,  IV.  H. 

In  Southwestern  New  Hampshire 
Elevation  1,500  ft.  To  Rent 

Old  New  England  Homestead,  rearranged  into  modern 
summer  cottage.  For  plans,  photographs,  and  detailed 
information  please  write  to  F.  E.  FROTHINGHAM, 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN  who  has  had  a  technical  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  prominent  Houses  desires  position  with  Interior 
Decorating  House-Furnishing  firm.  Address  H.  R.,  Post 
Office  Box  822,  New  York  City. 


2  Island  Bungalows  £ 

store  and  P.  O.  Address  Philo  £  A  nAI*  Coqc  An 
A.  Northrop,  Boardman, Con.  vluv  |Ivl  OvcIjUIH 


For  Sale  — $2,000 
East  Nor thfield, Mass. 

Rustic  Ridge,  eight  min¬ 
utes  from  auditorium, 
modern  bungalow  in  per¬ 
fect  condition;  9  rooms 
and  bath,  including 
screened  outdoor  sleeping 
and  dining  rooms.  Lot 
200  by  125.  Beautiful 
shade  trees.  Completely 
furnished,  piano  and  lin¬ 
en.  Send  for  photos. 
MISS  N.  M.  SMITH. 
498  West  End  Ave.,  N.  Y, 


I  offer  my  enjoyable  mountain  home  with 
modern  improvements  for  sale.  Three 
miles  from  a  trolley,  and  a  fine  healthy  sum¬ 
mer  resort  or  permanent  cheap  home.  Chas. 
E.  Kellogg,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 


Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 

For  sale  or  rent,  season  £150.  New  10- 

room  cottage,  Southport  shore,  opposite  Squirrel 
Island.  Also  camps  and  tents.  Write  for  photos. 
J.  H.  Blair,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


BERKSHIRE 

HILLS 

A  FINE  PROPERTY 
FOR  SALE  or  TO  RENT 

A  Rare  Bargain 
Box  202,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


WANTED  :  As  resident  Secretary  for  owner  of  an  extensive 
private  country  estate  near  New  York  City,  a  well-bred,  well- 
educated  young  man  who  is  a  capable  stenographer  and  type¬ 
writer  and  understands  bookkeeping,  gardening  and  purchasing 
supplies  for  a  country  place.  Highest  references  required. 
No  answers  will  be  considered  that  do  not  state  fully  age, 
references,  qualifications  and  salary  expected.  Answer  Sec¬ 
retary,  P.  O.  Box  822,  N.  Y.  City. 


BEAUTIFUL  LAKE,  FOREST  AND 
MOUNTAIN  FARM 

In  White  Mountain  Region,  New  Hampshire 

335  acres  of  forest  and  fields.  Enough  wood  and  timber 
to  return  purchase  price  in  short  time.  Borders  on  beautiful 
mountain  lake;  commands  superb  lake  and  mountain  view; 
fine  trout  stream  on  property.  Five  miles  from  railroad  on 
R.  F.  D.  route.  E.  BERTRAM  PIKE,  Pike,  N.  H. 


Rangeley  Lakes,  Rangeley,  Me. 

Beautiful  Summer  Camp  oS^sale 


19  rooms,  furnished;  8  master’s 
6  servants’  bedrooms,  2  baths. 
Hardwood  floors,  gas,  aque¬ 
duct  water,  fireplaces;  spacious 
grounds.  %  mile  shore  frontage; 
chauffeur’s  house,  stable,  garage, 
dock,  boathouse  and  float.  For 
particulars  apply  to  MRS.  ARTHUR  B.  GILMAN,  14 
Allen  St.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


WJ 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

7E  have  the  nicest  list  of  farm  bargains  ever  offered  in  Virginia, 
many  of  them  are  on  salt  water:  The  James,  York,  Nanse- 
mond,  Elizabeth  and  Lynhaven  Rivers,  also  Broad  and  Linkhorn 
Bays,  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Potomac  River.  Farms  of  all  sizes. 
Write  for  our  list,  we  can  suit  you  in  any  size  or  price. 

H.  C.  HOGGARD  &  COMPANY,  Norfolk.  Virginia 
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The  Water  Supply  for 
Suburban  Homes 

THE  suburban  dweller,  or  often  the 
family  living  in  the  small  cities 
and  towns,  is  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  water  supply.  The  majority  of 
cases  are  difficult  to  solve,  because  of  the 
supply  being  hard  water.  Hard  water  of 
itself  for  many  purposes  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Bnt  there  are  limitations  to  its 
use,  and  among  the  important  uses  to 
which  it  cannot  be  put  are  those  of  bath¬ 
ing,  washing  and  cleansing.  As  these  are 
important  factors  of  daily  living,  and  as 
they  center  about  the  sanitary  and  hy¬ 
gienic  possibilities  of  the  home,  it  becomes 
a  topic  of  magnitude  and  one  that  should 
be  solved  wherever  possible. 

Water  is  hard  for  several  reasons,  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  the  presence  of  soluble 
and  insoluble  solids  of  lime,  magnesia, 
iron  and  some  forms  of  aluminum. 
These  solids  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes.  The  first  is  that  which  is  soluble 
in  water  itself,  and  the  second,  that  which 
is  only  soluble  when  carbon  dioxide  gas 
is  present  in  the  water.  To  make  this 
clear,  we  find  that  the  sulphates,  chlorides 
of  lime,  magnesia,  iron  and  aluminum  are 
solids  that  are  detrimental  to  the  water, 
inasmuch  as  they  constitute  its  hardness. 
Then,  all  but  the  latter  minerals  are  held 
in  solution  as  bicarbonates.  These  are 
present  also  where  the  carbon  dioxide 
gas  exists.  Now,  the  condition  of  the 
water  that  we  know  as  hardness  is  made 
possible  from  the  fact  that  the  water  in 
passing  from  its  source  penetrates 
through  these  various  formations,  and  by 
its  very  action  takes  up  some  portions  of 
these  minerals. 

We  all  understand  that  with  but  few 
exceptions  cistern  (soft  water)  is  not  fit 
for  drinking  purposes.  Even  then  there 
is  a  feeling  that  it  is  not  pure,  and  there 
are  many  times  more  than  an  idle  notion 
present  to  substantiate  it.  If  we  can  make 
the  cistern  water  pure  by  a  simple  process, 
and  if  we  can  also  make  the  hard  water 
soft,  and  also  insure  its  purity,  there  is 
little  left  to  be  desired.  Even  if  we  have 
a  supply  of  cistern  water  on  hand  we  de¬ 
sire  that  it  be  clean  and  free  from  the 
impurities  that  could  become  a  menace  to 
our  health.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  body  ab¬ 
sorbs  at  least  some  portion  of  the  im¬ 
purities  in  the  water  where  such  are  pres¬ 
ent  to  a  marked  degree,  a  danger  not 
always  apparent. 

Even  where  the  cisterns  are  cleaned 
out  frequently  there  is  danger  from  the 
use  of  this  water.  But  many  times  this  is 
not  done  and  the  danger  is  thereby  in¬ 
creased.  Stagnant  water  is  full  of  germ 
life  that  is  a  health  menace.  There  is  a 
simple  process  now  that  insures  pure  and 
soft  water.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the 
addition  of  powders  or  other  means  that 
have  been  in  vogue  for  years.  There  must 
be  a  more  powerful  means  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  these  elements. 

To  do  this  there  have  been  devised 
plants  that  can  be  purchased  and  installed 
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From  these  winaows,  facing  the  sunset,  the  view  is  enchanting 

An  Exceptional  Country  Home  with  a  Wonderful 
Twenty-Mile  View  of  River  and  Highland 

SITUATED  at  Philipse  Manor,  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson  River,  right  on  the  water 
front  and  within  perfect  commuting  distance  of  New  York  by  electric  trains,  this  house 
has  every  advantage  of  country  life  and  city  conveniences.  A  more  beautiful  location  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Facing  west  it  commands  a  splendid  twenty-mile  panorama  of  river  and 
mountain.  Hie  property  consists  of  2/3  of  an  acre,  and  is  situated  in  a  restricted  community 
where  land  is  rapidly  rising  in  value.  Country  clubs  nearby,  with  golf,  tennis  and  boating,  fine 
wooded  country,  and  an  excellent  bathing-beach  offer  every  facility  for  outdoor  life. 

This  modern  house  of  the  Italian  villa  type,  designed  by  the  associate  architects  of  the  new 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  has  every  known  convenience.  These  include  two  sleeping- 
porches,  a  dining-porch,  a  linen-room,  a  billiard-room  and  an  owner’s  private  suite  consisting  of 
two  rooms,  sleeping-porch  and  private  bath.  The  interior  arrangement  is  unusually  charming. 
Altogether  there  are  13  rooms,  4  bathrooms,  hot-water  heating,  open  fireplaces,  electric  light  and 
gas.  The  house  is  flooded  with  light  and  air;  the  windows  are  all  casements,  and  glass  doors  lead  to 
the  porches  which  are  red-tiled.  The  main  entrance  to  the  house  is  under  a  vine-covered  pergola. 

This  property  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  price  considerably  below  the  actual  cost.  A  lease 
might  be  considered.  The  house  can  be  seen  at  any  time. 

For  further  information,  address  the  owner,  E.  H.  E.,  care  of  House  &  Garden,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


Country  Homes,  Summer 
Cottages  and  Bungalows. 
Seashore  Property  a  specialty.  Lists  and  photographs. 

S.  MAXSON,  Willow  Point,  West  Mystic,  Ct. 


YOUR  SUMMER  HOME 

How  would  you  like,  Mr.  A - , 

to  take  a  house  near  town  for  the 
summer  ?  The  very  place  you 
want  can  be  found  in  “Where  to 
Live” — see  pages  6  to  11  of  Vanity 
Fair’s  May  number. 

If  you  can’t  wait  to  secure  this 
number,  drop  a  line  to  “Where  to 
Live”  and  we  will  put  you  on  the 
track  at  once. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  would 
you  like,  Mr.  B - ,  to  get  some¬ 

one  to  rent  or  buy  your  new  house 
in  the  suburbs?  Put  a  notice  in 
the  next  Vanity  Fair — your  broker 
knows  all  about  it. 

Whether  you  are  looking  for  a 
house  to  live  in,  or  have  a  house 
for  someone  else  to  live  in,  this 
department  of  Vanity  Fair  is 
equally  at  your  service.  Just  send 
a  line  to 

“WHERE  TO  LIVE” 

Vanity  Fair,  449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Two  Adirondack  Camps 

TO  RENT 

One  contains  14  rooms  and 
is  suitable  for  a  summer 
school.  Both  have  large 
open  fire-places,  ample 
piazza  space  for  outdoor 
sleeping,  fine  views,  excel¬ 
lent  beaches,  etc.  Fuel,  ice, 
and  boats  supplied.  For 
further  information  and 
photographs,  write 
M.  P.  TUBBY,  Bor  74 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


SAYBROOK,  CONN. 

TO  RENT  FOR  SUMMER 

Furnished  Country  Home 
Near  Sound 

Good  roads.  Shore  Line  Rail¬ 
road  and  trolley  connections. 
Fourteen  rooms,  bam  and  car¬ 
riage  house;  electricity,  tel¬ 
ephone,  lawns,  fruit  trees. 
Photographs  sent.  $500.  Dr. 
C.  V.  Luther,  481  Sixth  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wtii tefi eld,  INI.  H. —  For  Sale  op  Rent 

Attractively  furnished  house.  9  rooms,  bathrooms,  fireplace,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  piazzas  and  sleeping  porch,  superb  view,  every  con¬ 
venience,  2  rooms  and  bath  for  help,  garage,  6  min.  walk  to  Mt. 
View  House  and  golf  links.  MRS.  G.  S.  WHEELER. 

FOR  SALE 

Summer  Residence  at  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I. 

r  H  acres  lawn,  gar¬ 

den,  stable,  garage. 
Near  water  and  Long 
Beach.  House  10 
rooms,  electricity, 
private  water  supply, 
excellent  shrubbery. 
Will  carry  part  on 
mortgage,  if  desired.  Inquire  on  premises,  290  Ocean- 
side  Road,  or  write  Real  Estate  Manager,  House  & 
Garden,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York,  for  particulars. 
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'  I  'HE  ultimate  value  of  a 
A  trade-mark,  and  of  the 
advertising  of  a  trade-mark, 
depend  absolutely  upon  the 
merit  of  the  goods  which 
bear  the  trade-mark. 
Therefore  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  when  a  manu¬ 
facturer  brands  his  goods, 
thereby  identifying  them, 
and  then  advertises  their 
identity,  he  is  going  to  put 
merit  into  them.  He  knows 
that  if  he  doesn’t,  his  first 
sales  will  be  his  last.  The 
consumer  may  buy  the  first 
time  on  advertising,  but  he 
buys  the  next  time  on  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  not  at  all. 

The  trade-mark  makes  it  as 
easy  to  avoid  the  unsatis¬ 


factory  as  to  re-purchase  the 
satisfactory.  Therefore  the 
presumption  of  excellence 
is  always  in  favor  of  the 
trade-marked,  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  goods  as  against 
the  unbranded  article  of 
uncertain  origin. 

The  trade-mark  of  the 
known,  established  manu¬ 
facturer  is  for  your  pro¬ 
tection  as  well  as  his.  In 
fact  it  is  only  because  the 
trade-mark  protects  you 
that  it  is  profitable  to  him. 

Trade-marks  and  national 
advertising  are  the  two 
greatest  public  servants  in 
business  today.  Their 
whole  tendency  is  to  raise 
qualities  and  standardize 
them,  while  reducing  prices 
and  stabilizing  them. 


MEMBER  — QUOIN  CLUB 

THE  NATIONAL  PERIODICAL  ASSOCIATION 


A  New  Volume  in  the  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  Making  Book  Series 

MAKING  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS 

By  H.  D.  EBERLEIN 

Author  of  “ House  Furnishing  and  Decoration,"  etc. 


Mr.  Eberlein  has  contributed  a  new  volume  to  the  "Making  Series”  which  discusses 
all  types  of  ceilings  employed  in  the  best  American  examples  of  home  architecture.  He 
describes  the  various  kinds  of  wall  treatment,  including  all  the  various  modifications  of 
paneled,  plastered,  rough  .plaster  walls,  pseudo  paneling  and  lattice  work. 

Size  4  RAG  inches.  50  cents  net.  Postage  5  cents. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  CSt,  CO.  31  Union  Square  North,  New  York 


at  a  reasonable  figure.  There  are  several 
of  these  systems,  the  varying  price  being 
due  to  the  amount  of  water  desired  every 
twenty-four  hours.  There  is  a  double 
tank  that  receives  the  water  in  its  natural 
state,  and  after  passing  through  the  first, 
or  receiving  tank,  is  permitted  to  flow  into 
the  storage  tank,  ready  for  use. 

The  supply  of  soft  water  is  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  where  there  has 
been  provided  a  quartz  filter,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  an  added  purification  after  the  water 
has  been  softened.  What  is  known  as 
the  precipitating  tank  is  supplied  with  a 
funnel  bottom  containing  a  flush-out 
valve.  The  treated  water  passes  through 
the  center  reaction  tube  of  this  tank  and 
the  residue  is  permitted  to  pass  into  a  pan 
or  any  other  outlet.  One  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  mineral  substances  that  have 
made  the  water  both  hard  and  impure. 
There  is  an  automatic  feed-box  and  a  reg¬ 
ulating  mechanism  that  controls  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  chemicals  to  be  consumed  in 
making  the  water  ready  for  use. 

Warfield  Webb. 


Poultry  Work  for  May 


THE  first  of  this  month  is  not  too  late 
to  buy  day-old  chicks,  especially 
those  of  the  smaller  breeds,  like  the  Leg¬ 
horns  and  the  Anconas.  Even  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  may  be 
brought  into  laying  in  November  if  they 
are  grown  rapidly.  This  is  a  good  month 
to  hatch  bantams,  which  are  much  in  favor 
among  fanciers.  It  is  hard  to  raise  ban¬ 
tams  in  cold  weather,  but  easy  when  the 
weather  becomes  settled  and  warm. 

From  now  on  turkey  hens  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit  on  their  own  eggs.  Young 
turkeys  must  have  shade  on  warm  days 
and  should  be  kept  confined  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  so  long  as  the  grass  is  wet. 

Duck  eggs  run  very  fertile  this  month, 
and  it  is  not  too  late  to  hatch  Indian  Run¬ 
ners,  which  will  lay  early  the  coming  year. 
For  a  month  or  two  previous  to  Easter 
duck  eggs  sell  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
more  than  hen  eggs.  When  duck  eggs  are 
being  set  it  should  be  remembered  that 
twenty- eight  days  are  required  to  incubate 
them. 

Before  the  incubator  is  put  away  after 
the  last  hatch,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  let  it  stand  for  a  few  hours  where  the 
sun  can  flood  the  egg  chamber. 

Fireless  brooders  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  at  this  season.  When  outdoor  brood¬ 
ers  are  used  for  very  young  chickens  they 
should  be  set  under  trees  or  protected  from 
the  sun's  rays  by  some  artificial  means. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain 
an  even  temperature  in  the  hover.  If  an 
electric  current  is  available,  the  new  elec¬ 
tric  brooders  will  be  found  exceedingly 
convenient,  reducing  the  work  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  a  minimum.  Usually  it  is  possible 
to  get  special  rates  on  a  heating  basis. 

It  is  useless  to  keep  any  male  birds 
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Naturalist 


around  after  the  breeding  season  is  over, 
unless,  to  be  sure,  they  are  good  enough 
to  carry  over  to  the  next  season.  It  is 
advisable,  also,  to  sell  off  whatever  old 
hens  may  be  left  as  fast  as  they  stop  laying, 
and  sometimes  it  is  just  as  well  to  get  rid 
of  the  younger  birds  from  now  on  when 
they  become  persistently  broody. 

Hawks,  rats,  skunks  and  marauding 
cats  do  a  great  amount  of  damage  at  this 
season.  When  the  chickens  are  on  range 
the  hawks  are  likely  to  get  many  of  them, 
and  light-colored  chickens  are  more  often 
the  victims  than  those  which  have  darker 
feathers.  It  is  a  help  to  have  piles  of 
brush  to  which  the  chickens  can  flee  when 
danger  threatens,  and  if  a  few  guinea  hens 
are  kept  on  the  place  they  will  be  certain 
to  give  warning  when  hawks  appear. 
When  carefully  shut  up  at  night  the 
chickens  are  safe  from  skunks  and  a 
brooder  house  may  be  made  rat-proof  by 
the  use  of  cement,  but  in  any  event  the 
rodents  can  be  disposed  of  by  the  use  of 
poison,  if  need  be.  Sometimes  a  dog  will 
keep  them  away.  Thieving  cats  are  a 
great  nuisance  in  many  sections  and  hard 
to  deal  with.  Usually  the  right  kind  of 
dog  will  secure  immunity,  but  occasionally 
it  is  necessary  to  trap  the  cats. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  grass  the  chicks 
will  need  no  other  green  ration  early  in  the 
season,  but  after  a  time  the  grass  will  be¬ 
come  too  tough  for  them.  Lettuce  and 
other  garden  produce  may  be  fed,  but 
probably  there  is  nothing  better  to  grow, 
especially  for  the  poultry,  than  dwarf 
Essex  rape.  It  is  ready  in  a  few  weeks 
from  planting,  and  if  only  the  leaves  are 
broken  off  the  plants  will  continually  re¬ 
new  themselves.  A  spring  planting  and 
another  in  July  will  give  green  food  all 
summer.  Rape  seed  may  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  but  it  is  better  to  grow  the  plants  in 
rows  and  to  keep  them  cultivated.  Tall 
Scotch  kale  planted  now  will  give  an 
abundance  of  greens  in  late  fall,  long  after 
the  frost  has  cut  down  everything  else  in 
the  garden. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  keep  chicks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  together  or  to  let  chickens  and 
ducks  run  in  the  same  yard.  The  big 
chickens  will  crowd  their  weaker  brothers 
and  sister  and  the  ducks  will  foul  the 
drinking  water.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
matter  much  if  flocks  are  mixed  when 
there  is  plenty  of  range,  provided  that  the 
smaller  and  weaker  birds  are  allowed  to 


At  HALF  PRICE  Now 

CAMPINES 

The  most  Economical  and  Prolific  fowl. 
All  Prize  stock:  produce  only  Pure  White  Eggs 
Awarded  203  Prizes  during  past  season. 

HATCH  GUARANTEED 

Eggs  per  15:  $1 .80— $3.50— $5.00 
Birds:  $2.50  up 

THE  MARTLING  HENNERY 
Box  186  Y  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


You  can  buy  Portable  Houses, 
Coops  and  Roosting  and  Nesting 
Equipment  cheaper  than  you  can 
build.  Easy  to  set  up  and  take 
down.  Houses  $16  up.  Com¬ 
plete  Hennery  Outfits  (roosts, 
nests,  etc.)  $3  up.  Makes  it  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  start  in  the 
chicken  business.  Send  4  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  100-page  book. 
POTTER  &  CO.,  37  Forest  Avenue,  Downers  Grove,  III. 


“Everything  in  the  Bird  Line 
from  a  Canary  to  an  Ostrich” 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 


1  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have 
on  hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 


Dog  Kennel 

Hodgson 

Portable 

Houses 


No.  4  Poultry  House — 5  units 


No.  3  Poultry  House — 1  unit 


KENNEL— Sanitary,  neat,  durable.  $10.00. 

No.  4  POULTRY  HOUSE— 10x50  feet ;  in  5  pens  ;  complete  for 200  hens.  Cedar,  vermin-proof.  First  pen, 
$75.00  ;  additional  pens,  $60.00  each. 

No.  3  POULTRY  HOUSE— 8x10  feet  ;  complete  for  30  hens.  $60.00  ;  additional  pens,  $50.00  each.  Cedar, 
vermin-proof. 

Neatly  painted.  Quickly  bolted  together  by  anyone.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue . 
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The  Market  Place  for 
Fine  Country  Properties 


Prosperous  families  throughout  the  country  who  are  in  the  market  to  Purchase  or  Rent 
invariably  turn  to  Town  &  Country  as  the  Foremost  Directory  of  High  Grade  Properties. 

Among  Owners  and  Agents  Town  U  Country  is  recognized  as  an  established  National 
Medium  for  Advertising  important  Estates  and  Country  Homes. 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  (Est.  1846)  389  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
POULTRY  ? 

Do  you  desire  reliable  information  regarding  the  best  breed  of 
fowl  to  suit  your  purpose? 

Are  you  in  doubt  about  the  kind  of  poultry  house  to  buy  or  build? 
Are  you  getting  the  most  from  your  chickens — can  their  laying 
qualities  be  improved? 

Do  you  want  to  know  where  clean,  healthy  stock  can  be  obtained? 
If  we  can  help  you  by  answering  these  or  any  other  poultry 
questions,  our  staff  is  at  your  service.  Write  to  the 

Manager  of  Poultry  Dept.,  House  &  Garden 
31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City 


BETTER-  ruirnrc 

HATCHED”^rll'-'IV0 

11  Pure  Bred  Varieties 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

l\r  L-y cZryS 

Incubator  Capacity,  100,000 
Eyas.  Chick  Boot  and 

Prices  FREE. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE 

BREEDING  AND  HATCHING  CO. 

-  BT  THE  EXPRESSMAN  - 

Box  H,  Tiro,  Ohio 

Potter  Redybilf  Poultry  Houses 
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ON  SALE  APRIL  29th 


IOO™  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

THE  1915 

NORTH 
AMERICAN 
REVIEW 

Edited  by 

GEORGE  HARVEY 


THE  May  number  is  the  one  hundredth  birthday  number  of 
America’s  oldest  magazine.  It  will  contain  articles  repub¬ 
lished  from  the  first  numbers,  reproductions  of  the  early  covers, 
portraits  of  former  editors,  and  practically  every  article  will  be 
a  special  centenary  contribution.  The  number  will  be  a  suit¬ 
able  souvenir  of  a  most  important  publishing  event,  and  it  will 
be  well  worth  while  binding  for  permanent  keeping. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar,  for  which  enter  my 
subscription  for  an  introductory  period  of  five  months,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  May  number. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


HOW  TO)  BUILD,  STAIN  AND  PRESERVE 
_ ALL  TYPES  OF  FLOORS _ 

Maldnra  By  ABBOTT  McCLURE 

4  II  'U)'L9 1  S  Author  of  “  Making  Built-In  Furniture"  etc. 

A  New  Volume  in  the  “Making”  Series 
The  book  describes  and  illustrates  by  half-tone  pictures  and  diagrams 
the  construction  of  parquet  floors  and  composition  floors;  the  proper  stain¬ 
ing  of  the  wood  to  harmonize  with  the  decorative  scheme,  the  adaptation 
of  cement  floors  to  special  requirements,  waterproofing  the  bathroom 
floor  and  other  special  problems. 

Size  4i  x  6%  inches.  50  cents  net.  Postage,  5  cents 

McBRIDE,  NAST  ®  CO.,  Publishers,  Union  Square  North,  NEW  YORK 
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obtain  their  share  of  the  grain.  This  can 
be  arranged  for  by  making  a  coop  with 
slatted  sides,  the  slats  being  placed  too 
close  together  to  admit  the  larger  members 
of  the  flock.  If  fed  in  this  shelter  the 
less  robust  youngsters  will  be  able  to  eat 
in  peace. 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  housing 
the  chickens  in  small  lots  after  they  leave 
the  brooders.  They  are  sure  to  pile  up 
in  the  corners,  and  if  there  are  many  birds, 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  are  pretty 
certain  to  suffer. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  previous  warn¬ 
ings  about  the  coming  of  the  ubiquitous 
chicken  louse.  These  pests  multiply  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  In  the  course  of  a 
few.  weeks  one  pair  will  have  increased 
to  thousands,  unless  something  is  done  to 
keep  them  in  check.  Whitewash  and 
kerosene  and  lice  powder  serve  useful  pur¬ 
poses,  but  nothing  is  so  economical  of  time 
and  labor  or  so  effective  as  a  good  pre¬ 
pared  lice  paint  used  freely  on  perches  and 
coops  and  in  the  nest  boxes.  Applied  once 
a  month  it  practically  means  freedom  from 
the  invasions  of  the  red  mites,  which  often 
appear  at  this  season  in  countless  numbers 
and  which,  if  unchecked,  spell  sure 
disaster. 

As  eggs  are  plentiful  and  cheap  at  this 
season,  it  behooves  the  thrifty  housewife 
to  preserve  a  considerable  number  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  lean  days  sure  to  come 
in  early  winter.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
preservative  is  sodium  silicate,  commonly 
called  water  glass,  and  obtainable  at  any 
drug  store.  It  should  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  part  to  nine  of  water.  Probably 
the  best  receptacle  is  a  stone  or  earthen¬ 
ware  crock,  which  should  be  set  in  a  cool 
cellar.  The  eggs  should  not  be  over  three 
or  four  days  old,  and  it  is  desirable,  al¬ 
though  by  no  means  necessary,  to  have 
them  sterile.  When  they  are  in  the  crock 
those  at  the  top  should  be  about  two  inches 
under  the  surface.  A  gallon  of  water 
glass,  costing  50  cents,  will  be  sufficient  for 
60  or  70  dozen  eggs,  and  will  keep  them 
remarkably  fresh  and  good  for  six  months 
or  longer. 


For  the  Intending  Dog  Buyer 

IN  buying  a  dog,  the  first  point  to  be  de¬ 
cided  is,  of  course,  the  breed.  Look 
about  and  pick  up.  all  information  pos¬ 
sible  concerning  the  different  standard 
types ;  learn  the  peculiarities  of  each  and 
how  they  will  or  will  not  fit  in  with  your 
particular  tastes  and  requirements.  When 
you  have  found  a  kind  that  you  think  will 
suit,  get  in  touch  with  one  or  more  re¬ 
liable  breeders  (most  of  the  best  breeders 
advertise  quite  extensively,  and  so  can  be 
readily  located),  and  see  what  they  have 
to  offer. 

If  possible,  arrange  to  see  the  dog  be¬ 
fore  definitely  closing  for  him.  Look  him 
over  for  such  possible  defects  as  deafness, 
poor  eyesight,  canker  of  the  ear,  etc.  He 
should  (and  will,  if  you  go  to  a  breeder 
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-who  has  a  reputation  to  maintain)  be 
.•sound  and  in  good  health.  Notice  his  dis- 
Tposition,  too,  for  a  dog  should  “fit”  his 
•owner  as  comfortably  as  if  he  were  a  pair 
<of  shoes  or  a  hat. 

If  you  cannot  see  the  dog  before  buying, 
.and  consequently  have  to  make  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  correspondence,  write  the  breeder 
fully  as  to  what  you  want.  State  the  de¬ 
sired  age,  sex,  approximate  price  and  pur¬ 
pose.  In  regard  to  the  last  item,  it  will  be 
well  to  remember  that  dogs  may  be  di¬ 
vided  roughly  into  three  classes:  work¬ 
ing  dogs,  such  as  terriers,  to  be  used  for 
limiting,  etc.,  bench-show  dogs,  and  gen¬ 
eral  companions. 

The  matter  of  age  is  deserving  of  con¬ 
siderable  thought.  Fully  matured  dogs 
.are  apt  to  be  set  in  their  ways  and  do  not 
become  as  attached  to  a  new  home  and 
master  as  do  younger  ones.  Very  young 
puppies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  subject  to 
various  minor  disorders  which  often  cause 
considerable  worry  and  trouble.  Where 
the  purchaser  is  more  or  less  experienced 
In  raising  young  puppies,  and  has  time  and 
facilities  for  it,  I  might  advise  his  getting 
.a  seven-  or  eight-weeks’  old  pup,  because 
such  a  one  will  be  less  expensive  and  his 
•character  may  be  more  readily  molded 
along  desired  lines.  For  the  average  per¬ 
son,  however,  a  pup  of  seven  or  eight 
months  old  will  generally  prove  the  most 
satisfactory  investment. 

When  it  comes  to  price,  there  is  little  to 
be  said  except  that  good,  well-bred  dogs 
cost  real  money  and  are  worth  it.  “Blood 
tells,”  whether  it  flows  in  the  veins  of  a 
man,  horse  or  dog,  and  when  a  supposed- 
to-be  good  dog  is  offered  you  at  a  very  low 
price,  look  out.  It  is  better  to  pay  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  dollars  for  a  sound,  well-bred 
pup  of  eight  months  and  know  what  you 
are  getting  than  to  pick  up  a  misrepre¬ 
sented  “bargain”  for  one-fifth  as  much. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  your  unbought  dog  will  be 
put,  we  may  pass  over  the  “work”  classes 
as  being  too  obvious  to  need  further  ex¬ 
planation,  and  turn  to  the  bench  show  and 
•companion  types.  Oftentimes  these  two 
•overlap  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  many 
a  ribbon  winner  of  some  standard  breed 
Is  as  fine  an  all-round  dog  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  A  pup  that  comes  of  show  stock  is 
usually  more  expensive  than  his  shorter- 
pedigreed  cousin,  but  providing  the  breed¬ 
ing  points  have  not  been  carried  so  far  as 
to  impair  his  vitality  or  intellect,  he  is 
worth  the  extra  money,  even  to  the  person 
who  never  expects  to  enter  him  for  com¬ 
petition.  There  is  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  owning  a  dog  whose  appearance  will 
pass  muster  in  any  company. 

Avoid  the  stranger  who  offers  you  a 
handsome  dog  at  a  low  figure.  Five  times 
out  of  ten  the  dog  has  been  stolen,  and  the 
other  five  times  he  has  some  serious  de¬ 
fect.  The  place  to  buy  dogs  is  from  the 
people  who  breed  them  for  sale,  for  such 
persons  must  live  up  to  their  established 
reputations  for  square,  honest  dealings, 
and  they  are  available  in  case  your  dog 
■should  prove  unsatisfactory  in  any  way. 
Buy  from  the  dealer,  by  all  means. 


ENNEL  DEPARTMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  advice  to  those  interested 
in  dogs.  The  manager  will  gladly  answer  any  troublesome  questions. 
Address  "Kennel  Department”  and  enclose  a  self-addressed  envelope. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


SAFETY  FIRST 

^  A  Police  Dog  insures  your  children’* 
safety,  your  house  and  property,  and 
reduces  the  high  cost  of  insuring  your 
property  from  burglars,  tramps,  etc. 
The  “German  Shepherd  Dog”  is  your 
best  friend  and  companion.  He  does 
anything  that  any  other  dog  can  do, 
and  then  beats  the  other  dog.  His  in¬ 
telligence  is  of  the  highest  order, 
therefore,  he  will  learn  readily  and  obey 
implicitly  his  master’s  slightest  order. 

H  A  Police'Dog  is  not  a  big  brute;  his 
wolfish  looks  do  not  prevent  him  from 
being  the  most  gentle  and  affectionate 
protector. 

II  We  specialize  in  breeding  and  training 
strainsof  the  “German  Shepherd, ’’who 
are  known  to  be  perfect  in  character. 

^  Ask  us  about  him. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  POLICE  DOGS 

’Phone, 

East  Killinzly,  near  Danielson,  Conn. 

The  first  and  only  organization  of  its  kind 
in  America 


If  you  want  a  real  pal,  guard,  or 
companion  for  your  children  get  an 
Airedale.  I  usually  have  husky, 
country  raised  puppies  and  grown 
terriers  for  sale  at  $20.00  and  up¬ 
wards. 


Neshonshon  Farm  Kennels,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  R  F.D.  52 


AMERICAN  KENNELS 

Largest  and  most  up-to-date  establishment 
of  its  kind.  Importers  and  breeders  of  Eng- 
lishBulls,  Puppies,  $15.00  to  S25.00;  grown 
Stock  for  Companions,  Stud  Dogs  and 
brood  Bitches,  $35.00  up;  Great  Danes, 
Newfoundlands,  St.  Bernards.  Puppies, 

S15.00  up;  grown  Dogs,  $35.00  up,  Scotch 
Collies,  Airedales,  Irish, Fox  Terriers,  $10.00 
up,  Toy  Dogs,  $20.00  up.  Pomeranians, 
all  colors  ;  Toy  Silk  Poodles,  from 
3-pound  parents,  $12.00  up.  Toy  Fox 
Terriers,  $5.00  up.  Every  variety.  State 
wants — we  ship  anywhere. 

AMERICAN  KENNELS 
Dept.  H,  233  Third  A  ve..  New  York  City. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A  DOG? 

If  you  do,  and  want  any  advice  on  the  best  breed 
for  your  purpose,  write  to  us. 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want  in  these  columns, 
we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  name  of  a  reliable 
Kennel  that  breeds  your  kind  of  dog. 

Manager,  Kennel  Department,  House  &  Garden 
31  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 


THE 

Midkiff  Kennels 

W.  T.  PAYNE.  Owner 

For  the  past  twenty-eight  years  we  have  been  the 
largest  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Cocker  Spaniels. 

During  that  time  we  have  won  more  prizes  than 
any  other  exhibitor  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Our  entire  breeding  stock  including  both  stud  dogs 
and  matrons  are  the  very  best  obtainable. 

Our  dogs  are  all  farm  raised  insuring  strong  con¬ 
stitutions  and  rugged  health,  and  the  development 
of  their  intelligence  and  house  manners  receives  the 
same  careful  attention  as  the  maintenance  of  their 
health. 

We  always  have  a  large  number  on  hand,  both 
sexes,  all  ages  and  in  all  the  various  standard  colors 
for  sale 

Also  several  broken  and  unbroken.  Pointers, 
Setters  and  Irish  Water  Spaniels. 

For  full  particulars ,  description  and  prices,  address 

THE  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Penna. 


Dogs  for  sale,  all  breeds,  and 
for  all  purposes;  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Swine,  Ferrets,  Rabbits,  Pig¬ 
eons;  15e.  for  new  handsome 
catalogue  with  90  illustrations 
ail  breeds;  price  list  poultry. 


Sus.  Valley  Kennels,  Dept.  X,  Tunkbannock,  Pa. 


IDEAL  PETS 

A  Fluffy  Persian  cat  has  equal  in¬ 
telligence  with  any  breed  of  dog  and 
the  added  advantage  of  being  a  thor¬ 
oughly  house  pet,  good  for  city  or 
country.  A  goodly  collection  of 
Spring  Kittens  in  all  colors. 

THE  BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED 
CATTERY  KENNELS 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 
Address  all  communications  to  New 
York  Office,  112-0  Carnegie  Hall. 
Tel.  Circle  614. 


Airedale  Terriers 

From  the  greatest  living  sires 

Ch.  Soudan  Swiveller,  Ch.  King  Oorang  and  Gold 
Heels.  Farm-raised,  very  keen,  alert  and  full  of 
vigor,  with  true  terrier  characteristics.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Shipped  on  approval  to  responsible  parties. 

THOMAS  K.  BRAY.  232  Clark  Street,  Westfield.  New  Jersey 
Phone  424  M  Westfield 


Old  Dominion  Line 
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As  Waterproof  as  a  Duck’s  Back 

That’s  the  way  Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement 
Coating  keeps  exterior  walls  of  concrete  or 
stucco.  One  coat  absolutely  overcomes  the 
tendency  of  cement  to  absorb  water  —  it 
prevents  disintegration. 

Bay  State  cTmenl  Coating 

gives  a  uniform  color — no  blotched  appear¬ 
ance.  For  interior  decoration  it  is  unequaled, 
being  light-reflecting,  damp-proof,  fire- 
retarding  and  easily  cleaned. 

Our  free  Booklet  2  contains  some  ideas  that  will  be 
of  immense  help  to  the  man  who’s  planning  to  build 
of  concrete,  stucco  or  brick.  Send  for  it — it’s  free. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 


Beautify  your  premises! 

You  can  get  good  suggestions  from  this  free  book  ! 

Wrought  Iron  Railing,  Entrance  Gates,  Lamp 
Standards,  Wrought  Iron  Lanterns,  Grill  Work, 
Fountains,  Vases,  Settees,  Arbors,  Trellises,  Wire 
Fencing,  Tennis  Court  Enclosures. 

The  artistic  possibilities  from  the  above  and  other 
ornamental  iron  and  wire  work  are  handsomely  illustrated 

in  this  newly  issued  book, 
which  will  be  mailed  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

Read  your  copy,  see  the  beauty 
of  Fiske  designs  and  you  will  thank 
us  for  having  called  them  to  your 
attention. 

J.W.  FISKE  IRON  WORKS 

Established  1858 

When  in  New  York  call  at 
our  show  rooms 

74-86  Park  Place 
New  York 


Wrought  Iron  Railing 
Entrance  Gates 
Wire  Fencing 


A  Rose  Trellis  on 
Your  Veranda 


or  porch  gives  seclusion  and  lends 
beauty.  A  very  little  expenditure  will 
greatly  increase  the  attractiveness  of  your 
home.  You  will  not  have  to  buy  new 
trellises  every  year  or  two  if  you  take  the 
precaution  to  buy 


Trellises,  because  they  last  many  years. 
Exceedingly  heavy  dip  galvanizing  pre¬ 
vents  rust.  Excelsior  Trellises  afford  best 
protection  to  roses,  vines  and  perennial 
climbers.  No  injury  to  vines  results 
when  house  is  painted  or  windows 
screened.  Trellis  is  easily  detached, 
laid  back  and  put  in  place  again.  We 
also  make  handsome  Excelsior  Rust 
Proof  Trellis  Arches  for  use  in  gardens, 
over  walks  and  gates.  Also  Fences,  Bed 
Guards  and  Tree  Guards.  Ask  your  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  and  write  for  catalog  C. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Mass, 


V 

J 
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LAWN  and  GARDEN  FENCES 

GALVANIZED  TO  PREVENT  RUST 


Permanent  alignment  and  low  upkeep  cost  are  secured  by 
erecting  fences  on 


ANCHOR  POSTS 

Fences  built  by  us  over  twenty  years  ago  are 
still  in  good  condition.  We  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  consult  us  about  your  fencing  problem  and 
will  aid  you  in  solving  it. 

We  build  Arbors,  Espaliers,  Tree  Guards  and 
other  kinds  of  Garden  Furniture;  also  Tennis 
Court  and  Poultry  Run  Enclosures.  Write  for 
Catalogue. 


ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  Street  (Eleventh  Floor),  NEW  YORK 
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If  a  house  is  planned  along  Southern  Colonial  lines,  an  effective  treatment  for  the  pillared  end  is  to  adapt  it  to  the  uses  shown  here:  a  sleeping  porch  above  and 
an  outdoor  living-room  below.  The  outside  fireplace  is  always  a  pleasing  and  useful  adjunct  to  these  porch  living-rooms.  Aymar  Embury  II,  architect 


From  the  rear'  of  the  house  arq  two  parallel  pergolas  covering  brick  walks  and  framing  an  exquisite  garden  vista.  The  columns  are  of  concrete,  with  a  double 

wood  railing  at  the  top,  bearing  traceries  of  clinging  vines,  ivy,  wild  fig  and  barren  grape 


THE  DOUBLE  PERGOLA  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  MRS.  J.  N.  BURNS  AT  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA— ADAPTING 
ITALIAN  SETTINGS  TO  AN  AMERICAN  ATMOSPHERE— SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CITY  YARDS 

Charles  Alma  Byer 


Photographs  by 

TT  seems  hardly  fair  that  all  of  us  cannot  wafk  occasionally  in 
Paradise — or  a  beautiful  garden,  which  perhaps  is  the  nearest 
thing  thereto  that  earth  affords.  I  first. was  impressed  seriously 
with  this  thought  several  years  ago — one  summer  evening.  It 
was  while  I  was  strolling  in  my  own  garden.  My  garden  is  not 
large  nor  elegant,  but  I  often  find  it  a  great  solace,  especially 
after  laboring  all  day  in  the  noisy,  bustling  city.  In  fact,  it  is 
extremely  simple,  quite  commonplace,  but  nevertheless  it  gives 
me  great  joy  to  stroll  along  its  graveled  paths  and  admire  the 


Lenwood  Abbott 

fragrant  flowers  in  it.  My  own  flowers — my  own  garden ! 

Not  far  away  rumbles  the  elevated,  bearing  to  and  fro  its  loads 
of  human  freight,  and  not  much  farther  lie  the  tenements,  with 
their  somber  fronts  and  loathsome  alleys.  I  remember  once,  when 
my  morbid  curiosity  caused  me  to  wander  into  the  district,  I  saw 
a  lon.e  geranium  struggling  for  existence  in  an  old  rusty  can  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  fire-escape.  That  was  probably  somebody’s  garden. 

But  I  have  somewhat  digressed.  I  had  started  to  say  that  I 
was  strolling  in  my  garden  one  evening,  admiring  the  humble 
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The  house  stands  back  from  the  street  behind  a  hedge  of  roses  and  across  a  close-cropped  lawn.  Its  walls  are  of  while  stucco 

over  metal  lath  and  the  roofing  is  of  shingles  stained  soft  green 

result  of  my  efforts  and  longing  for  something  grander,  when, 
chancing  to  glance  toward  the  street,  I  beheld  two  small  dirty 
faces  pressed  closely  against  the  openings  in  the  iron  fence. 

Though  dirty  and  plainly  belonging  to  tenement  urchins,  the  faces 
were  all  aglow  with  wonderment  and  admiration.  Long  and 
eagerly  their  bright  eyes  scanned  the  interior,  and  finally  the 
smaller  of  my  garden’s  admirers,  the  boy,  whispered  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  as  if  audible  words  might  erase  the  picture: 


“Betty,  thath  muth  be 
Par’dise.” 

“  ’Spect  ’tis,  Billy.  Wish 
we  could  get  in.” 

I  have  since  seen  many 
gardens  that  reminded  me  of 
the  remarks  of  those  two 
tenement  children — -that  im¬ 
pressed  me  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  mine  did  them. 
Although  used  to  my  own 
little  garden,  these  more 
elaborate  creations  have 
seemed  like  a  picture  of  Pa¬ 
radise.  Here  is  one  of  them 
— the  three-acre  grounds  of 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Burns  at  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California. 

But  if  one  has  studied  gar¬ 
dens  from  a  constructive 
point  of  view,  he  instead  will 
probably  be  reminded  by  the 
accompanying  pictures  of 
some  grand  old  garden  of 
Italy — some  romantic  giar- 
dino.  True,  it  seems  more 
modern  and  better  kept,  for 
the  elegant  gardens  of  Italy 
are  all  old — many,  even,  all 
but  forsaken.  There,  too, 
will  be  a  suggestion  of  the 
gardens  of  Spain’s  Anda¬ 
lusia,  with  their  classic  col¬ 
umns  and  semi-tropical  flowers  and  vines.  But  still  there  is 
much  that  belongs  to  neither  Italy  nor  Spain — an  influence  that 
is  still  more  modern.  Therefore,  let  us  describe  the  whole  as 
just  Californian. 

America,  and  especially  California,  is  particularly  favored  in 
climate  and  in  many  other  ways  for  the  creation  of  beautiful 
gardens,  and  it  is  indeed  regretable  that  the  opportunities  are 
not  more  often  made  use  of.  The  benefits  to  mind  and  body 


Tbe  fireplace  side  of  the  dining-room  is  paneled  in  dark  wood,  the  remaining  walls  being  covered 
with  a  neutral-toned  paper  that  makes  an  excellent  background  for  the  mahogany  furniture 


The  Italian  motif  has  been  carried  out  in  the  interior  architectural 
details,  as  shown  here  in  the  high  carved  mantel  and  its  decorations 
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There  are  queer  transitions  in  this  garden:  you  pass  from  jungle  to  lawn  plot,  beyond  the  pergolas  are  masses  of  trees  and 

shrubbery,  sinuous  gravel  paths  and  now  and  then  a  bordered  pool 


derived  from  living  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  pure,  fresh 
air  of  the  great  outdoors  are 
quite  generally  recognized, 
but  still  we  seem  extremely 
slow  to  avail  ourselves  of 
those  benefits.  In  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Things,  a  certain 
garden  —  Eden  —  was  con¬ 
sidered  quite  sufficient  for 
the  abode  of  man,  but  Sin 
drove  him  forth.  Since  then 
he  has  dwelt  in  caves,  hovels, 
tenements,  cottages,  palaces, 
but  little  in  gardens — far 
too  little.  Truly,  he  is  long  in 
getting  back — even  back  to 
a  commendable  medium.  The 
indoors,  while  quite  neces¬ 
sary  in  its  way,  has  cast  a 
spell  that  seems  difficult  to 
overcome.  Sometimes,  of 
course — sad  thought ! — it  is 
all  that  is  possible,  but  often 
it  has  produced  just  a  habit. 

Too  often  the  garden  is  not 
appreciated  until  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  or  is  longed-for 
only  by  those  to  whom  it  has 
never  been  possible. 

When  one  sees  a  garden, 
however,  like  the  one  here 
shown  he  must  surely  be 
awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  garden  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
A  realization  that  the  outdoors  is  the  more  healthful  seems  not 
sufficient  in  itself  to  draw  us  forth  into  the  open  as  much  as  we 
should  be.  There  must  be  something — and  certainly  nothing  is 
more  potent  than  a  beautiful  garden — to  lure,  invite,  or  subtly 
coax  us  hence. 

Covering  a  plot  of  quite  ample  extent,  this  California  garden 
is  endowed  with  many  retreats  that  are  indeed  alluring.  There 


are  vine-draped  pergolas,  sheltered  seats  and  cool  piazzas  in 
which  to  while  one’s  leisure  time.  There  are  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers  and  vines,  in  graceful  profusion,  to  bewitch  the  eye. 
Here  and  there  are  plots  of  close-cropped  lawn,  and  now  and 
then  one  comes  suddenly  upon  a  mirroring  pool  of  water.  Sun¬ 
light  and  shadow  play  everywhere,  dappling  the  walks  and  piazza 
flooring,  and  adding  the  finishing  touches  to  a  picture  that  is  truly 
one  of  Nature’s  and  the  gardener’s  masterpieces. 


The  vista  from  the  balcony  down  the  avenue  of  pergolas  includes 
the  old  oak  trees  that  have  been  preserved  in  this  new  arrangement 


There  is  spaciousness  in  the  living-room,  its  high  ceilings  and  many  French  doors,  bringing  into  the 
house  some  of  the  openness  of  out-of-doors  and  creating  a  charming  atmosphere 
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The  house  embowered  in  this  charming  setting  is  large,  stately, 
dignified.  Its  walls  are  of  white  stucco  over  metal  lath,  and  its 
roofing  is  of  shingles,  stained  a  soft  green.  It  has  spacious  veran¬ 
das  and  balconies,  often  festooned  with  vines,  and  below  many 
of  its  windows  are  charming  flower  boxes.  Inside  it  contains 
large,  comfortable  rooms,  beautifully  decorated  and  elegantly 
furnished."  The  interior  possesses'  all  the  conveniences  and  all 
the  charm  and  richness  that  can  be  desired,  and  to  create  a 
garden  that  might  prove  a  successful  rival  to  this  comfort  and 
splendor  therefore  became  no  trivial  problem. 

The  house  stands  well  back  from  the  street,  and  even  in  front 
the  grounds  are  a  veritable  garden.  The  sidewalk  is  bordered 
by  a  hedge  of  rosebushes,  and  beyond  this  blossom-covered  hedge 
lies  an  extensive  expanse  of  lawn,  dotted  with  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery.  Near  the  street  are  also  two  small  garden  pavilions,  which, 
with  their  white  pillars  and  shingled  roof,  correspond  admirably 
with  the  architecture  of  the  house. 

It  is  in  the  rear,  however,  that  one  finds  the  real  garden — 
the  garden  of  enchanting  retreats  and  floral  profusion.  From 
the  rear  of  the  house  two  parallel  pergolas,  covering  brick  walks, 
extend  back  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  creating 
a  most  charming  garden  vista.  Their  classic  concrete  columns, 
with  the  double  wood  railing  on  top,  all  in  pure  white,  present 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  embowering  foliage,  and  many  of  them 
bear  graceful  traceries  of  clinging  vines — ivy,  wild  fig,  barren 
grape,  and  several  other  varieties.  And  to  add  just  a  touch  of 
rusticity  to  this  somewhat  formal  scheme,  a  gnarled  and  straggly 


old  oak  stands  between  the  pergolas,  near  the  house,  its  irregular 
branches  spreading  a  sun-flecked  mantle  of  shade  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  surrounding  piazza. 

There  is  much  of  this  piazza  space — all  with  a  flooring  of  blue 
brick,  but  for  the  most  part  with  no  covering  save  that  provided 
by  the  foliage  of  trees  and  vines.  It  is  terraced  here  and  there 
with  low  concrete  walls  and  broad  brick  steps,  creating  little 
more  than  mere  imaginary  divisions,  and  yet  producing  nooks 
that  seem  quite  secluded  and  cozy.  By  temporarily  furnishing 
them  with  a  table  and  chairs,  preferably  of  wicker  or  something 
similar,  these  places  become  excellent  for  serving  afternoon  tea ; 
and  under  a  balcony  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  adjoining  this 
piazza,  is  a  small  roofed  retreat  that  may  be  used  even  while  rain 
outside  patters  on  the  brick  pavement  and  trickles  from  the  foliage. 
All  in  all,  this  portion  of  the  grounds  is  most  ideal  for  either 
a  garden  party,  or  merely  as  a  place  for  quiet  outdoor  lounging. 

The  old  oak  is  surrounded  by  a  small  plot  of  ground  planted 
to  ferns  and  springarei,  and  around  the  base  of  the  pergola  pillars 
are  grown  vines  and  delicate  flowers.  The  marble-like  pillars 
afiford  a  charming  background  for  the  variegated  decorations, 
and  the  paths  which  they  enclose,  almost  losing  themselves  in 
the  farther  end  ot  the  garden,  are  indeed  enticing. 

The  pergolas  are  linked  together  at  their  garden  terminus  by 
a  sort  of  resting  place,  also  floored  with  brick,  and  containing 
a  small  concrete  bench.  This  retreat  is  walled  in  on  three  sides 
by  vines,  and  before  the  remaining  side,  which  the  seat  faces, 
( Continued  on  page  364) 


The  garden  floor  is  terraced  here  and  there  with  low  concrete  walls  and  broad  brick  steps,  creating 
nooks  that  seem  quite  secluded  and  cosy.  By  temporarily  furnishing  them  with  wicker,  they 


little  more  than  mere  imaginary  divisions  and  yet  producing 
are  excellent  places  for  tea  or  an  afternoon’s  reading 


The  beds  should  be  narrow  enough  to  make  every  rose  bush  in  the  bed  accessible  from  a  path — four  feet  is  a  good  width  for  a  double  row  of  plants,  or  twenty  inches  for 

a  single  row.  Rectangular  beds  are  probably  the  most  convenient  to  work  in 


The  Culture  of  Roses 

THE  PROPER  PLACE  FOR  THE  ROSE  BED  AND  HOW  TO  PREPARE  IT— FIGHTING  PESTS— 
GRAFTING  FOR  AMATEURS— QUALITY  VERSUS  QUANTITY  IN  BLOSSOMS— BEST  VARIETIES 

FI.  W.  Dunham 


OTHING  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
rose,  and  no  garden  is  complete 
without  at  least  a  few  of  them. 
This  seemed  to  me  especially  true, 
when  one  glorious  morning  last 
June  I  discovered  that  a  particular 
bud  I  had  been  carefully  watching 
had  burst  into  bloom  over  night. 
And  I  think  most  garden  lovers 
feel  the  same  way  about  roses. 

There  seems  to  he  a  feeling, 
however,  among  amateurs  that 
only  professionals  can  grow  roses 
with  any  degree  of  success.  And 
while,  of  course,  experience  counts 
a  great  deal  in  rose-growing,  as  in 
all  other  gardening,  by  carefully  following  a  few  general  rules 
anyone  should  meet  with  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

The  first  essential  is  situation.  Choose  an  airy,  yet  sheltered, 
spot  where  the  bushes  will  get  plenty  of  sun — preferably  on  a 
southern  slope,  as  it  is  imperative  that  the  rose  garden  he  protected 
from  north  winds.  However,  if  this  is  not  possible — and  a  great 
many  of  us  will  not  be  able  to  find  ideal  spots — either  a  house  or 
a  garden  wall  makes  an  excellent  protection.  Do  not  use  trees 
as  a  shelter,  for  the  root  system  of  the  tree  near  which  the  bush 
is  would  rob  it  of  its  food  supply.  Having  found  a  suitable 
location,  the  other  essentials — drainage  and  good  soil — are  more 
easily  obtainable. 


It  is  well  to  avoid  choosing  low  ground  for  the  roses,  as  this  is 
not  so  well  drained.  Late  spring  frosts  present  an  added  danger, 
since  they  are  felt  more  keenly  in  low  situations. 

There  is  only  a  word  to  say  in  regard  to  the  size  and  shape 
the  beds  shall  be.  It  is  advisable  to  have  them  .narrow  enough  to 
make  every  rosebush  in  the  bed  accessible  from  a  path — four  feet 
is  a  good  width  for  a  double  row  of  plants,  or  twenty  inches  for 
a  single  row.  Rectangular  beds  are  probably  the  most  convenient 
to  work  in. 

Next  comes  the  preparation  of  the  bed  itself.  As  stated  above, 
good,  rich  soil  is  most  desirable.  After  marking  out  the  space 
the  bed  is  to  occupy,  dig  the  soil  out  to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet. 
Keep  the  sod,  top  soil  and  sub-soil  in  separate  piles  as  they  are 
taken  out.  Loosen  the  door  of  the  bed  with  a  pick,  and  if  the 
ground  needs  draining,  put  a  layer  of  stones  or  cinders  on  this. 
After  thoroughly  mixing  the  best  of  the  sub-soil  with  a  generous 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  place  it  on  the  cinders  or  stones. 
The  sod  comes  next,  well  broken  up  and  mixed  with  the  top  soil, 
which  has  just  enough  manure  to  enrich  it  slightly.  Finally,  fill 
in  the  bed  with  the  best  of  the  top  soil,  unmanured,  to  bring  it 
about  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  When  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed  has  settled  properly  it  should  be  about  an  inch 
below  that  of  the  adjoining  sod.  as  it  will  thus  retain  the  moisture 
from  rain  better.  This  preparation  of  beds  should  take  place 
about  three  weeks  before  planting  time. 

When  making  your  bed,  compose  the  soil  to  suit  the  kind  of 
rose  you  are  planning  to  grow.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  require  a 
heavy  soil  containing  some  clay.  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  do  better 
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Mary  Loveli,  one  of  the  new  varieties  of  white  climbing 
roses,  is  a  sturdy  plant,  with  a  profusion  of  bloom 


in  a  light,  warm 
soil.  An  excellent 
soil  for  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  may 
be  obtained  by 
taking  the  top  soil 
from  an  old  pas¬ 
ture  and  chopping 
the  grass  roots 
very  fine.  This 
same  soil,  mixed 
with  about  one- 
quarter  of  its  bulk 
of  sand  and  leaf 
mould,  will  make 
it  sufficiently  light 
for  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas.  Be 
sure  that  the  up¬ 
per  third  of  the 
bed  does  not  con¬ 
tain  any  recently 
added  manure,  as 
it  is  apt  to  burn 
the  roots  of  new 


plants  and  make  all  your  work  valueless. 

In  selecting  stock  beware  of  alluring  offers  of 
two  dozen  first-class  roses  for  the  usual  price 
charged  by  reliable  dealers  for  one.  Good  roses 
are  worth  paying  for ;  poor  ones  are  not  worth 
the  time  spent  in  caring  for  them.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  first-class  stock  cannot  be  overestimated. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  roses  are  best  grown  on  their  own  roots 
or  when  grown  on  sturdier  stock,  such  as  Manett'i 
for  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  brier  for  Hybrid  Teas. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  as 
a  general  thing  roses  on  their  own  roots  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  for  the  general  run  of 
planters  than  budded  stock.  On  own-rooted 
stock  the  suckers  or  shoots  from  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  will  be  of  the  same  kind,  whereas 
with  budded  roses  there  is  danger  of  the  stock 
starting  into  growth  and,  not  being  discovered, 
outgrowing  the  bud,  taking  possession  and  finally 
killing  out  the  weaker  growth.  Still,  if  the  plants 
are  set  deep  enough  to  prevent  adventitious  buds 
of  the  stock  from  starting  and  the  growth  is 
alert,  this  difficulty  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  finer  roses  may  be  grown  from  plants  on  their  own 
roots,  withstanding  the  heat  of  the  American  summer,  if  the 
grower  takes  the  proper  precautions. 

Before  setting  out  the  plants  examine  each  carefully  and  cut 
off  the  broken  roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  well  as  all  eyes  that 
may  appear  on  the  root  stock,  in  order  to  forestall  suckers.  It 
is  not  possible  to  set  the  plants  permanently  as  soon  as  they  are 
received  from  the  nurseryman  ;  heel  them  in  to  prevent  drying  out. 
If  they  seem  dry,  it  may  be  well  to  puddle  the  roots  in  thin,  rich 
mud  just  before  setting.  Make  the  hole  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  of  the  plant’s  roots  without  crowding,  when  setting  out 
your  roses,  remembering — if  budded  stock  is  used  to  put  the 
budding  point  not  less  or  more  than  two  inches  below  the  surface. 
Spread  the  roots  out  nearly  horizontally,  but  see  that  they  incline 
downward  towards  their  ends  without  crossing  one  another.  See 
that  the  plants  are  firmly  set  in,  using  the  balls  of  the  feet  to 
accomplish  this.  Then  loosen  the  soil  by  raking  over  the  whole 


surface.  After  a  hard  rain  loosen  the  soil  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
enough  to  work,  or  the  sun  will  draw  up  the  moisture  very  rapidly. 

Almost  equally  important  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
the  planting  of  the  bushes  is  the  care  and  cultivation  of  them. 
At  the  time  of  planting  all  roses  should  be  cut  back — unless  you 
buy  stock  that  has  been  pruned  before  it  left  the  nursery.  In 
this  case  your  dealer  will  so  inform  you.  If  the  bushes  are  already 
established  they  should  be  pruned  during  the  first  spring  month. 
Cut  out  weak  and  decayed  parts  and  such  growth  as  crowds  the 
plant  and  prevents  light  and  air  from  having  free  access.  A  safe 
rule  is  to  prune  weak-growing,  delicate  plants  severely,  and  to 
shorten  the  branches  of  strong  plants  but  little,  but  thin  them 
out  well.  Prune  for  shapeliness  of  plant  and  promotion  of 
bloom  buds. 

If  one  is  pruning  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  in  spring,  cut  the 
canes  back  to  fresh  wood,  leaving  perhaps  four  or  five  good  buds 
on  each  cane.  From  these  buds  the  flowering  canes  of  the  year 
are  to  come.  If  fewer  and  larger  flowers  are  desired,  fewer  canes 
may  be  left  and  only  two  or  three  new  shoots  be  allowed  to  spring 
from  each  one  the  next  spring. 

Always  prune  a  cane  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  an  out¬ 
side  bud,  unless  the  cane  is  very  far  from  vertical,  when  an  inside 
one  should  be  left  for  the  terminal  shoot.  It  is  quite  important 
to  have  sharp  pruning  shears  for  the  operation,  to  prevent  the 
tearing  and  bruising  of  the  wood. 

Immediately  after  the  June  bloom  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  is  past,  cut  back  all  very  vigorous 
canes  perhaps  one-half  their  length,  in  order  to 
produce  new,  strong  shoots  for  fall  flowering, 
and  also  to  make  good  bottoms  for  the  next  year’s 
bloom.  Too  severe  summer  pruning,  however, 
is  likely  to  produce  too  much  leafy  growth. 

The  pruning  of  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  had 
better  be  postponed  until  the  first  signs  of  life 
appear.  The  bark  becomes  greener  and  the  dor¬ 
mant  buds  begin  to  swell.  Dead  or  dying  wood 
will  then  readily  be  noticeable  and,  it  may  be,  re¬ 
moved.  These  two  latter  classes  do  not  need  such 
severe  pruning  as  do  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Some  pruning  during  the  summer  is  also  useful 
in  encouraging  growth  and  flowers.  The  stronger 
branches  that  have  flowered  may  be  cut  back  one- 
half  or  more. 

Stir  the  soil 
about  the  roots 
of  the  roses  fre¬ 
quently,  and  do 
not  plant  annuals 
To  do  their  best, 
the  plants  should  have  all  the 
nourishment  the  soil  can  furnish. 

Avoid  an  excessive  blooming  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  the  plant; 
rather  let  them  take  strength  into 
the  root  and  stem  for  the  second 
season,  when  results  will  be  much 
more  satisfactory.  During  the 
summer  make  an  application  of  a 
light  straw  manure.  This  will 
prevent  the  soil  from  drying  out 
too  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rains  will  wash  its  nutriment 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

All  roses,  whenever  planted,  will 
have  grown  greatly  by  fall.  When 
the  leaves  have  finally  gone  and 


The  budding  point,  as  indicated 
above,  should  be  set  exactly  two 
inches  below  the  surface 


among  them. 


A  cluster  of  buds  will  result  in  a 
cluster  of  small  flowers 
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the  plant  is  unquestionably  dormant  and  asleep  for  the  winter, 
cut  back  this  growth  to  about  three  feet.  Then  draw  the  earth 
up  around  each  plant  in  hills,  and  fill  all  the  space  between  these 
hills  with  manure.  Bend  the  plants  down  and  cover  the  entire  bed, 
plants  and  all,  with  straw  or  loose  leaves,  covering  last  of  all 
with  some  branches  to  anchor  these.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
put  the  straw  on  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  thatch  to  shed  water. 
Do  not  apply,  any  of  this  protective  material,  however,  until 
actually  cold,  freezing  weather  has  arrived. 

The  old  saying,  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure,  is  quite  true  in  the  case  of  roses.  And  if  they  are  kept 
in  a  healthy,  growing  condition,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  insects,  or  if  attacked,  not  easily  injured.  If  insects  appear, 
apply  the  proper  remedies  promptly  and  vigorously  and  keep  the 
ground  stirred  about  the  bushes.  As  a  rule,  a  strong  stream  of 
water  from  a  hose  applied  morning  and  evening  will  keep  the 
roses  free  from  insects.  But  if  this  is  not  effective  insecticides 
must  be  resorted  to. 

The  rose  bug  is  at  times  very  troublesome  as  well  as  destructive 
to  the  buds.  It  can  be  effectively  disposed  of  by  a  kerosene 
emulsion  made  and  applied  as  follows:  Shave  up  one-quarter 
pound  of  hard  laundry  soap  and  dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water;  add  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil  and  stir 
briskly  for  four  or  five  minutes  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  Dilute  to  twice  its  bulk  with  water  and 
sprinkle  it  on  the  bushes  with  a  spraying  syringe 
or  a  whisk  broom.  Repeat  as  often  as  required 
to  keep  the  plants  clear  of  the  bugs. 

About  the  time  the  leaves  are  fairly  well  de¬ 
veloped  there  usually  appears  the  rose  caterpillar. 

It  glues  the  leaves  together  to  form  a  shelter  arid 
its  presence  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  only  effec¬ 
tive  remedy  is  to  go  over  the  bushes  and  remove 
and  destroy  the  leaves  inhabited,  thereby  destroy¬ 
ing  the  pests. 

Saw-fly  larvae  and  other  insects  appear  at  a 
later  season  than  do  caterpillars,  unless  prevented 
by  an  occasional  spraying.  If  they  should,  how¬ 
ever,  make  their  appearance,  destroy  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  by  sprinkling  the  plants  lavishly 
with  powdered  white  hellebore.  It  is  well  to 

moisten  the 
bushes  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  helle¬ 
bore,  as  the  moisture  will  cause 
it  to  stick  to  the  foliage. 

Mildew  on  the  plants  is  best 
cured  by  an  application  of  sulphur, 
or  by  spraying  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide,  1  ounce  to  3 
gallons  water.  Spray  or  dust  with 
the  sulphur  two  or  three  times 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 
As  with  the  application  of  helle¬ 
bore,  the  bushes  should  be  first 
sprinkled  with  water  if  sulphur  is 
used. 

There  are  three  classes  of  gar¬ 
den  roses — Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  include  mis¬ 
cellaneous  and  climbing  roses,  of 
which  I  will  speak  later. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  very 
strong  of  growth,  flowering  freely 
in  June.  Hybrid  Teas  bloom 


all  summer ;  al¬ 
though  not  so 
hardy  as  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Teas 
are  much  more 
delicate  than  the 
two  former 
classes,  but  also 
more  exquisite, 
both  as  to  frag¬ 
rance,  color  and 
form,  and  should 
certainly  not  be 
omitted  from  the 
garden. 

The  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of 
planning  a  rose 
garden  is  the  se¬ 
lection  of  varie¬ 
ties.  And  since 
roses  are  such  a 

matter  of  personal  taste,  the  best  way  is  to  make 
your  selection  from  a  reliable  rose  grower’s  cata¬ 
logue.  I  am  giving  here,  under  their  different 
classifications,  a  few  favorites — tried  and  true — 
as  well  as  some  of  the  newer  varieties  you  will 
want  to  include. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals:  Maman  Cochet  in  crimson, 
red,  pink,  wdiite  and  yellow  ;  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
— probably  the  best-known  white  rose  we  have; 
General  Jacqueminot,  dark,  velvetv  rose — an  old 
favorite ;  Margaret  Dickson,  a  lovely,  waxy 
white;  Paul  Neyron,  a  bright,  shining  pink. 

Hybrid  Teas:  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria — - 
white,  very  fragrant  and  continuous  flowerer — 
should  not  be  omitted;  Etoile  de  France,  velvety 
crimson  ;  Lady  Ashtown,  very  much  like  Madame 
Caroline  Testout,  salmon  pink,  but  blooming 
more  freely. 

Teas:  Marie  Van  Houtte,  exquisite  yellow, 
shading  to  rose  :  Wm.  R.  Smith,  ivory  white,  with 
a  trace  of  pink ;  Papa  Gontier,  dark  crimson ; 
Lady  Hillingdon,  delicate  apricot  yellow. 

While  climbing  roses  do  not  properly  belong  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  garden  roses,  still  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  they 
help  to  beautify  the  grounds  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  leave  them 
out.  The  great  beauty  about  them  is  that  they  are  verv  free- 
flowering,  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil  and  with 
no  care. 

In  considering  rambler  roses,  it  is  important  to  note  that  they 
demand  very  little  in  the  way  of  care  and  pruning.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  this  class  of  roses  flower  on  old  wood,  most  freely 
on  wood  one  season  old.  Therefore  spring  pruning  should  be 
confined  to  cutting  back  branches  that  may  be  broken  or  in  the 
way.  The  regular  pruning  should  be  given  just  after  the  flower¬ 
ing  season,  and  at  this  time  the  oldest  wood  should  be  cut  out  to 
clear  the  ground.  The  other  canes  need  only  be  headed  back 
and  trained  into  pbsition. 

Among  the  best  climbing  roses  are:  Tausendschdn,  all  colors; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  pink;  Philadelphia  Crimson  Rambler;  and  the 
climbing  varieties  of  some  of  the  best  garden  sorts,  such  as 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  White  Maman  Cochet. 

The  hybrid  sweet  briers,  a  semi-climbing  rose — belong  to 
another  class.  They  are  especially  useful  as  a  tall,  informal 
( Continued  on  page  365) 


The  shoot  at  the  side  springs  from 
root  stock  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved 


If  all  but  one  are  pinched  off,  that 
one  will  grow  to  appreciable  size 


THE  BULL  TERRIER— BORN  IN  THE 
SWAGGERING  DAYS  OF  THE  REGENCY 


—WHY  HE  HAS  BEEN  CONSIDERED  A 
BAD  DOG— HOW  TO  KNOW  HIS  POINTS 


NINE  good  people  out  of  ten  consider  the 
bull  terrier  a  very  bad  dog.  The  mere 
mention  of  his  name  raises  before  their  mind’s 
eye  a  great,  hulking  brute  of  a  dog  tugging  at 
the  end  of  a  heavy  chain.  They  associate  him 
with  thugs  and  corner  loafers.  They  think 
of  him  only  as  a  menace  to  mankind  and  a 
threat  against  all  other  dogs — in  fact,  they  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  sort  of  embodied  canine  curse. 

The  Fates  seem  to  have  conspired  together 
wickedly  to  paint  this  unfaithful  portrait  in 
lurid  colors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  poor  bull  terrier  was 
unlucky  enough  to  have  been  born  too  late,  nor  was  he  altogether 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  parents.  Lie  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  somewhere  between  1800  and  1810,  and  he  was  literally 
just  what  his  name  implies,  a  cross-bred  bull  and  terrier  dog. 
In  itself  there  is  no  fatal  horoscope  to  be  cast  for  a  dog  whose 
natal  day  happened  to  fall  within  the  first  decade  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury,  and  we,  of  course,  know  very  well  what  a  good-looking, 
attractive  dog  results  from  the  bull  and  terrier  cross.  But  the 
two,  his  birthday  and  his  parentage,  proved  to  be  an  unhappy 
combination.  They  joined  in  giving  the  bull  terrier,  even  in  his 
puppyhood,  a  bad  name  that  has  stuck  to  him  all  these  years. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Caradoc,  King  of  the  Britons,  bull  bait¬ 
ing  had  been  a  favorite  pastime  in  England.  The 
English  bulldog,  the  bull  terrier’s  daddy,  won  his  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  pluck  and  perseverance  as  a  very 
active  participant  in  this  so- 
called  sport.  His  mother,  the 
black  and  tan  Manchester  ter¬ 
rier,  had  also  made  a  name 
for  herself.  It  was  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  that 
she  could  go  into  a  rat  pit, 
which  she  was  then  often 
called  upon  to  do,  and  kill 
more  rats  in  fewer  seconds 
than  any  other  dog.  A  son  of 
such  parents  would  quite 
naturally  be  expected  to  “do 
things,”  and  the  bull  terrier 
did.  Pierce  Egan,  a  sporting 
authority  of  those  days,  ex¬ 
pressed  neatly  the  special 
recommendations  of  the  bull 
terrier’s  first  friends  when  he 
wrote  in  The  Annals  of 


Sporting  ( 1822)  :  “He  is  a  more  sprightly  and 
showy  animal  than  either  of  the  individuals 
from  which. he  was  bred,  and  equally  apt  for, 
and  much  more  active  in  any  kind  of  mischief, 
as  has  been  well  expressed.  The  true  bull- 
terrier  is  but  a  dull  companion,  and  the  terrier 
does  not  Hash  much  size,  nor  is  he  sufficiently 
smart  and  cocking.  The  modern  mixed  dog 
includes  all  these  qualities  and  is  of  an  airy 
temper,  without  losing  any  of  the  fierceness, 
when  needed,  of  his  ancestors.  His  colors, 
too,  are  gay  and  sightly.  We  have  been,  how¬ 
ever,  performing  a  work  of  supererogation,  not 
at  all  necessary  to  our  sporting  salvation  or  Hash  repute,  in  var¬ 
nishing  this  new  dog,  which  has  become  so  truly  the  go,  that  no 
rum  kiddy  or  man  of  cash,  from  Tothill  street  in  the  West  to 
Northeastern  Holloway,  far  less  any  swell  rising  sixteen,  with 
black,  purple  or  green  Indiaman  round  his  squeeze,  the  corner  of 
his  variegated  dab  hanging  from  his  pocket,  and  his  pantaloons 
well  creased  and  puckered,  but  must  have  a  tyke  of  the  new  cut 
at  the  heels  of  himself  or  pracl.” 

The  hard-drinking,  high-betting,  swaggering  days  of  the  Re¬ 
gency  were  spluttering  out  when  the  bull  terrier  appeared.  In  the 
moral  reaction  that  followed,  bull-baiting  and  rat-killing  contests 
were  viewed  with  just  horror.  There  clung  to  the  dog,  however, 
the  memory  of  his  association  with  these  barbarous 
sports.  To-day  no  one  feels  called  upon  to  prove 
that  he  is  a  man  by  betting  a  thousand  golden  guineas 
His  Royal  Highness’  entry 
will  win  the  Derby,  nor  to 
show  he  is  a  gentleman  by 
drinking  so  much  old  port  he 
must  be  carried  to  bed.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  we  are  not  less  man¬ 
ly  and  gentle  than  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  bull  terrier  no 
longer  gives  practical  demon¬ 
strations  of  his  gameness  in 
the  bull  pen,  nor  of  his  quick¬ 
ness  in  the  rat  pit,  though  he 
has  still  courage  and  agility. 
We  do  not  cast  slurs  at  a  man 
and  consider  him  a  ruffian  and 
a  blackguard  merely  because 
his  great  -  great  -  grandfather 
was  a  swaggering  elegant  of 
the  days  of  King  George. 
Does  it  seem  quite  fair  to  be 


Most  people  regard  him  as  a  sort  of 
embodied  canine  curse 

Williams  Haynes 


The  Bull  Terrier  that  wins  at  the  bench  shows  to-day  must  be  a  bright,  active  dog, 
moving,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  "smoothly” 
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less  lenient  with  a  dog?  But,  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him ! 

Unfortunately,  the  bull  terrier’s  bad  name,  which  he  so  little 
deserves,  has  been  kept  alive.  The  daily  papers  delight  to  tell 
stories  about  dogs,  very  good  dogs  and  very  bad  dogs.  The  very 
good  dogs — they  mourn  themselves  into  a  decline  over  Master’s 

grave,  or  fish  the 

children  out  of  the 
mill  pond — are  al¬ 
ways,  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  a  collie  or 
a  St.  Bernard.  The 
very  bad  dogs — 
these  go  mad  or 

bite  the  children  on 
the  way  to  and 

from  school — inva¬ 
riably  appear  in 
the  daily  press  as 
a  bulldog  or  a  bull 
terrier.  Obviously, 
all  canine  vices  and 
all  canine  virtues 
cannot  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  these  four 
varieties.  This 
strange  peculiarity 
of  all  newspaper 
dog  stories  has,  however,  done  not  a  little  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  any  dog  with  bull  in  his  name  is  a  vicious,  faithless 
wretch. 

This  erroneous  idea  has  also  been  propagated  by  the  alleged 
sport  of  dog  fighting.  The  dogs  fought  in  the  pit  are,  however,  a 
very  different  animal  from  the  true  bull  terrier,  though,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  often  steal  his  own  fair  name  and  go  masquerad¬ 
ing.  In  truth  they  are  a  nondescript  lot,  produced  without  regard 
for  purity  of  breeding  or  uniformity  of  type,  the  sole  object  be¬ 
ing  to  get  a  four-footed  fighting  machine.  Of  course,  they  are 
game,  and  of  course  they  are  natural  born  scrappers.  In  details 
they  differ  greatly,  and  in  weight  also,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  thick-headed,  heavy-shouldered  animals,  marked  with 
spots  of  black,  brown,  brindle  or  yellow,  very  unlike  the  wedge¬ 
headed,  clean-cut,  snow-white  bull  terrier.  They  are,  moreover, 
quite  as  different  in  breeding  and  disposition  as  in  looks.  Dog 
fighting  is  a  fly-by-night  sport,  but  for  this  very  reason  the  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  thoroughbred  and  the  pit  dog  has  been 
fostered. 

At  the  time  Pierce  Egan  penned  his  vivid  eulogy  the  “new  bull 
and  terrier  dog’’  was,  in  looks,  much  like  the  pit  dog  of  to-day. 
As  he  now  stands,  the  bull  terrier  is  the  product  of  a  century’s 
careful  breeding.  With  the  Boston  terrier,  since  both  were  made 
out  of  the  same  materials,  the  old  bull  and  terrier  cross,  he  is  a 
striking  demonstration  of  what  man  can  accomplish  by  continued, 
conscious  selection  in  breeding.  Much,  I  came  near  to  saying 
most,  of  the  bull  terrier’s  physical  improvement  was  due  to  the 
Hicks  family — father  and  son.  In  their  famous  kennels  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  England,  were  developed  the  wedged-shaped  head,  the 
distinctive  sting  tail  and  the  pure  white  jacket.  Madman,  Old 
Dutch,  and  Gully  the  Great  were  probably  the  greatest  of  the 
great  Hicks’  dogs.  Madman  was  the  first  dog  of  really  classic  type 
the  breed  saw.  He  made  his  debut  in  1864,  and  proved  not  only  a 
great  winner,  but  also  a  great  sire.  Old  Dutch,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  no  show  dog,  being  very  faulty  in  front,  but  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  truly  wonderful  head,  and  I  have  had  it  from  “old 
timers”  that  to  him  the  present-day  bull  terrier  owes,  in  a  great 
measure,  his  clean  skull  and  strong  foreface.  Gully  the  Great, 


who  was  eventually  imported  to  this  country  in  1893  by  Mr.  Frank 
F.  Dole,  of  New  Haven,  was,  like  Madman,  both  show  dog  and 
sire.  Other  breeders  than  the  Hickses  and  other  great  dogs  than 
these  three  have  been  factors  in  the  making  of  the  bull  terrier,  but 
even  a  mere  catalogue  of  their  names  would  fill  pages  of  House 
and  Garden,  and  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  an  article  like  this. 

The  bull  terrier  that  wins  at  the  bench  shows  to-day  must  be  a 
bright,  active  dog,  moving,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  “smoothly.” 
Pie  must  stand  well  up  on  his  toes,  with  an  air  of  dreamy  alert¬ 
ness  that  is  quite  typical.  Plis  skull  must  be  flat  on  top,  without 
any  stop,  or  dent,  between  the  eyes.  His  foreface  must  be  well 
filled  in  below  the  eyes,  terminating  in  a  big,  black,  blunt  nose.  In 
these  points  lie  the  secret  of  the  wedge  head  and  the  famous  down 
face,  so  distinctive  of  the  variety.  His  eyes  must  be  dark  and 
bright,  almond  shaped,  and  set  in  at  quite  an  acute  angle  with  the 
top  line  of  his  head.  These  Chinese  eyes  of  his  give  him  that 
peculiar,  dreamy-wicked  expression  so  greatly  desired  by  all 
judges.  His  front,  though  it  is  wider  than  in  the  other  terriers, 
must  he  straight,  with  heavily  boned  legs  and  clean,  sloping 
shoulders.  Strong,  springy  pasterns  and  compact,  well-arched 
feet  alone  will  carry  him  to  the  blue  ribbon.  His  chest  must  be 
deep  and  his  back  shortish,  while  his  hindquarters  must  be  strong 
and  muscular,  with  well-lowered  hocks.  A  judge  expects  his  tail 
to  be  thick  at  the  base  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  fine  point,  like 
the  sting  of  a  wasp,  and  he  will  penalize  him  if  he  carries  his 
tail  any  way  but  straight  out  behind  on  a  level  with  the  line  of 
his  back.  Plis  coat  must  be  fine,  round  his  lips  and  on  his  under¬ 
parts  one  can  see  his  pink  skin  through  its  fine  covering,  and  the 
hair  has  a  peculiar,  satin-like  gloss  to  its  whiteness.  Any  mark¬ 
ing,  save  possibly  a  very  small  spot,  and  that  must  only  be  of  pale 
lemon  color,  will  handicap  him  out  of  any  chance  of  figuring  in 
the  higher  awards,  since  not  for  nothing  is  he  called  the  “white 
’un.”  In  one  thing  he  has  considerable  latitude.  He  may  vary 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five 
pounds  in  weight.  Our 
have  of  late  years  been 
to  a  lithe,  racy,  upstand 
terrier,  but  recently  th 
been  raised  a  cry  for  a  r 
the  old,  more  solid,  thong 
means  cloddy,  type  pr 
still  in  England. 

England,  however,  is  n 
the  headquarters  of  the 
The  law  disqualifying  f 
British  bench  shows 
any  dogs  with  cropped 
ears  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  the  bull 
terrier's  long-standing 
and  well  -  deserved 
popularity.  The  un¬ 
cropped  dogs  lose 
their  trim  appearance 
and  typical  expres¬ 
sion,  and,  as  the  older 
fanciers  of  the  “white 
’un”  gradually  drop 
out,  no  new  recruits 
fill  the  ranks.  It 
seems  to  be  but  a 
question  of  time  when 
the  breed  will  follow 
the  footprints  of  the 
Manchester  terrier 
( Cont .  on  page  365) 


Pie  is  the  product  of  a  century’s  careful  breeding — 
wedge-nose,  blunt,  black  snout,  with  dark  and  bright, 
almond-shaped  eyes 


In  absolute  contradiction  to  all  popular  opinion,  aL 
“white  un"  is  a  capital  dog  with  children,  kind, 
gentle,  strong  and  long  suffering 


IShl! 


1  he  main  object  of  cultivating  is  not  to  kill  the  weeds — it  is  to  keep  the  crop  growing  lustily.  But,  incidentally,  the  weeds  have  got  to  be  killed  or  they  will  kill 
crop,  hence  the  work  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  weeds  are  destroyed  with  the  least  possible  labor 


the 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CULTIVATION — WEEDS  AND  HOW  TO  HANDLE 
THEM — THE  THINGS  TO  PLANT  THIS  MONTH— SOME  RULES  FOR  PLANTING 


D.  R.  E  d  s  o  n 

disposal.  If  you  are  so  situated  that  you  can  give  the  garden 
an  hour  or  two  regularly  every  day,  a  great  deal  can  be  done. 
If  your  labors  in  it,  however,  must  be  intermittent  or  limited  to 
Saturdays  and  holidays,  your  total  result  will  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  at  the  end  of  the  season,  if  you  have  calculated  carefully 
enough,  so  that  you  can  cope  with  your  work  in  the  garden. 
And  as  the  fun  and  recreation  to  be  had  in  the  garden  means  as 
much  as  the  products  which  you  will  get  out  of  it,  you  will  be 
only  defeating  your  own  purpose  in  attempting  too  much.  If 
the  garden  does  get  ahead  of  you  at  any  time,  however,  do 
not  let  a  few  dollars  stand  in  the  way  of  hiring  someone  as  soon 
as  you  possibly  can  to  help  you  get  “caught  up.”  It  will  be  the 
falsest  kind  of  economy  to  think  you  are  saving  anything  by  not 
doing  this. 

Of  course  it  is  much  easier  to  resolve  to  “keep  the  garden 
clean”  than  to  succeed  in  doing  it.  But  if  you  begin  your  season's 
work  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  right 
up  with  your  work,  and  a  firm  determination  to  do  it  the  battle 


OUR  work  in  the  gar¬ 
den  this  month  will 
lie  along  two  lines : 
Planting  and  keep¬ 
ing  clean  the  things 
which  bv  now  will 
be  well  started ;  and 
setting  out  and 
planting  all  the  later 
or  tender  crops. 
The  inexperienced 
gardener  is .apt  to 
pay  too  little  atten- 

Keep  all  weeds  away  from  the  tomato  plants  tion  to  the  former 

and  possibly  go  too 

far  in  the  latter.  Planting  is  so  much  more  interesting  that 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  planting  more 
stufif  than  you  can  take  care  of  in  the  amount  of  time  at  your 
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will  be  half  won.  And  knowing  what  is  to  be  done,  of  course, 
is  a  different  thing  from  knowing  how  to  do  it.  Simple  as  the 
jobs  of  hoeing  and  weeding  may  seem,  there  is  a  right  way  and 
a  wrong  way — usually  one  right  and  several  wrong — of  doing 
each  of  the  several  operations  of  cultivation.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  of  explaining  the  various  practical  details  is  to  select  one 
particular  vegetable  from  each  of  the  several  types  grown,  and 
to  give  its  “life  history"  as  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned.  For 
this  purpose  the  vegetable  garden  and  crops  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  three  groups :  Those  of  which  plants  already 
started  are  set  out ;  those  sown  in  the  drills ;  and  those  sown  in 
rows  in  hills.  The  method  of  handling  cabbages,  for  instance, 
well  illustrates  how  plants  in  the  first  group — those  set  out — are 
cared  for;  while  onions  may  be  used  as  an  example  of  drilled 
crops;  and  corn,  of  crops  sown  in  rows. 

At  the  time  of  setting  your  cabbages,  if  you  followed  the  sug¬ 
gestions  given  in  last  month's  article,  you  had  the  ground  raked 
smooth  and  level ;  and  after  planting,  you  went  over  it  again  with 
the  rake  attachment  of  the  wheel-hoe  to  make  the  dust  mulch 
over  again  where  the  ground  had  been  trampled  down  in  planting. 
No  doubt  that  part  of  the  garden, 
after  you  did  this,  looked  as  though 
it  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  And 
probably,  if  it  had  remained  as 
clean  as  it  then  was,  you  would  not 
have  touched  it  again — with  the 
result  that  your  crop  would  have 
amounted  to  very  little!  If  Provi¬ 
dence  concerns  itself  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  amateur  gardeners  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  weed  seeds  are 
sown  to  compel  the  lazy  and  un¬ 
trained  gardener  to  cultivate  his 
crops.  If  there  were  no  weeds  he 
would  be  likely  to  leave  his  crops 
until  the  ground  was  baked  as  hard 
as  a  brick  walk  and  the  chance  for 
any  kind  of  a  harvest  was  gone 
forever.  The  prime  object  of  cul¬ 
tivating  is  not  to  kill  the  weeds — 
it  is  to  keep  the  crops  growing 
lustily.  But,  incidentally,  the  weeds 
have  got  to  be  killed  or  they  will 
succeed  in  killing  the  crop  or  ren¬ 


dering  it  worthless ; 
and,  therefore,  the 
work  should  be  done 
in  such  a  way  that 
the  weeds  are  de¬ 
stroyed  with  the 
least  possible  labor. 

If  two  or  three 
weeks  after  planting 
you  look  carefully 
at  your  cabbage 
rows,  you  will  find 
that  hundreds — you 
will  be  fortunate  if 
there  are  not  thou¬ 
sands  —  of  little 
weeds  have  sprouted 
and  are  barely  visi¬ 
ble.  They  don't  look 
as  though  they 


After  a  rain  go  over  the  ground  with  a  culti¬ 
vator  to  break  up  the  crust  before  it  hardens 


Furrows  for  the  various  vine  crops  should  be  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  across 


would  ever  be  big  enough  to  get 
the  best  of  a  radish,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  husky  looking  cabbage 
plants  that  you  have  set  out.  But 
“lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to 
your  soul."  They  can  get  the  best 
of  any  crop  which  does  not  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  ground,  although 
it  may  be  half  grown  before  they 
start.  Don't  neglect  your  sprouting 
weeds,  to  see  how  fast  they  can 
grow — but  just  take  my  word  for 
it !  The  best  time  to  destroy  them 
is  before  you  can  see  them  without 
getting  down  on  your  hands  and 
knees.  In  the  case  of  cabbages  and 
other  plants  which  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  garden  this  is  very 
easy,  provided  it  is  attended  to 
promptly.  Go  over  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  with  the  cultivator 
teeth  on  the  wheel-hoe,  loosening  it 
up  thoroughly  and  breaking  up 
every  square  inch  of  soil.  Go  twice 
in  a  row  if  necessary — it  will  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  time,  as  you 
can  do  it  as  fast  as  you  can  walk.  Then  with  the  iron  rake 
or  a  little  hoe  (one  that  you  can  handle  easily  and  cut  up  close 
to  the  plants  is  much  more  convenient  to  use  than  the  regular 
size)  carefully  pulverize  each  square  inch  of  surface  right  up 
to  the  stem.  If  your  patch  is  large  enough  it  may  pay  to  use 
the  wheel-hoe  across  the  rows  between  the  plants  as  well  as 
along  them. 

This  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  for  another  ten  days  or  so, 
unless  you  want  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  crops  by  a  very 
light  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  sprinkled  about  the  plants 
and  worked  into  the  soil.  One  handful  of  this  material,  which 
is  very  powerful,  will  be  sufficient  for  several  plants — so  that, 
although  it  costs  a  good  deal  per  bag.  it  costs  very  little  per  plant. 
I  would  not  think  of  trying  to  grow  early  vegetables  without  it. 
And  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  met  a  gardener  who  used  it  with 
reasonable  care  who  did  not  get  good  results.  If  you  put  on 
( Continued  on  page  381) 


Crops  sown  by  seed  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  drill  should  be  thinned 
out  at  the  first  weeding 


The  pool  before  the  plants  about  it  had  attained  a  full  growth  looked  a  bit  barren,  but  by  the  end 

of  summer  its  crudities  were  covered 


Making  a  Pool  for  Fishes  and  Birds 

ONE  WOMAN’S  EXPERIENCE  IN  CREATING  OUTDOOR  LIFE  IN  THE  HEART  OF  A 
CITY— A  SMALL  GARDEN  OF  NATURALISTIC  EFFECTS— THE  CARE  OF  GOLD  FISH 


Marie  L .  Marsh 


THOUGH  my  back-yard  is  a  garden  enclosed  with  a  high  vine- 
covered  fence  and  contains  fine  trees  and  pretty  shrubs  and 
a  splendidly  shaded  arbor,  there  was  one  spot  which,  until  three 
years  ago,  I  could  not  make  attractive.  This  was  a  sandy  strip, 
about  17  x  40  feet,  so  shaded  by  the  garage  that  nothing  would 
grow  there. 

The  idea  came  to  me  one  day  that  I  could  turn  this  barren 
spot  into  a  fish  pond !  Being  absolutely  unhampered  by  any 
practical  knowledge,  I  rushed  in  where  angels  might  have  feared 
to  tread — and  the  results  are  surprisingly  satisfactory. 

The  pond  was  not  reinforced, 
nor  was  it  constructed  upon 
scientific  principles.  My  man 
had  never  used  cement  before, 
and  we  simply  guessed  at  every¬ 
thing.  The  outcome  goes  to 
show  that  technical  knowledge 
and  skill  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  quite  effective 
work. 

I  began  by  working  with  a 
sharp  stick  upon  the  ground  an 
oval  12  x  6  feet;  this  my  man 
dug  out,  sloping  gradually  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet.  Our  soil  is 
almost  pure  sand,  fine  on  top 
and  coarse  and  pebbly  under¬ 
neath.  This  coarse  sand  the 
workmen  call  torpedo  sand,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
a  correct  term. 

By  the  time  the  hole  had  been 
made  into  a  fairly  symmetrical 
shape,  we  had  ready  a  load  of 
cinders  and  three  bags  of  ce¬ 
ment,  which  quantity  proved 
just  sufficient  for  our  work. 


The  sand  which  had  been  turned  up  by  digging  was  fortunately 
clean  and  coarse,  so  we  utilized  that  in  making  our  concrete 
mixture. 

The  hole  was  first  lined  with  cinders,  which  were  tamped  down 
solid.  I  think  that  this  layer  of  cinders  was  about  four  inches 
deep.  The  cement  and  sand  were  then  mixed  with  water  to  a 
thin  paste,  experiment  showing  the  best  consistency.  We  were 
told  that  the  thinner  and  sloppier  the  mixture,  the  better  the  final 
result,  and  we  worked  on  this  basis.  I  have  since  learned  that  the 
proper  proportion  is  one  part  of  cement  to  four  parts  of  coarse 

sand,  but  I  am  sure  that  we 
used  less  sand  and  more  cement. 

This  thin  paste  was  spread 
as  evenly  as  possible  over  the 
cinders.  My  man  had  only  an 
old  coal  shovel  and  a  broken 
trowel  for  his  tools,  but  he 
managed  it  somehow. 

After  this  was  done  there 
was  really  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  the  concrete  to  ripen. 
In  five  days  it  was  quite  hard, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  we 
filled  the  pond  with  water  and 
put  in  the  gold  fish. 

Our  soil  being  sandy,  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  water  like  a  sponge,  so 
that  all  that  was  needed  to 
drain  the  pond  was  a  two-inch 
hole  at  the  bottom,  fitted  with 
a  wooden  plug. 

Of  course,  under  different 
conditions,  a  small  drain  pipe 
could  be  put  in,  connecting  with 
the  sewers.  But  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  such  a  pond  with¬ 
out  any  drain  at  all,  as  I  can 


The  construction  was  easy  enough,  and,  as  explained  here,  any  amateur  can  make 
such  a  pool  at  very  little  outlay  or  labor 
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show,  and  such  a  one  will  be  found  to  work  very  satisfactorily. 

The  first  summer  1  was  very  careful  frequently  to  take  out  the 
fish  and  to  empty  the  pond.  I  caught  the  fish  in  a  net  and  kept 
them  in  a  tub  of  water  while  the  pond 
was  drained,  scrubbed  and  refilled. 

One  day  the  plug  was  swollen  and 
stuck  so  tightly  that  we  were  unable 
to  remove  it,  so  my  man  got  a  tin 
pump  from  the  hardware  store  and 
pumped  the  water  out  by  hand.  It 
was  slow,  but  it  worked ;  so  I  know 
that  it  can  be  done. 

At  first,  draining  the  pond  was 
good  sport,  but  it  soon  lost  its 
novelty.  Then  the  net  got  torn  and 
the  fish  would  get  out  of  it,  and  the 
whole  performance  had  begun  to  pall 
.and  lose  interest.  Fortunately,  about 
this  time  a  breeder  of  gold  fish  told 
me  that  fish  do  far  better  when  the 
•dirt  and  sediment  are  allowed  to 
collect  upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
a  pond  and  the  water  is  occasionally 
flushed  off  from  the  top,  leaving  such 
matter  as  is  not  carried  off  in  this 
way  to  settle  and  form  a  deposit. 

Experiment  taught  me  that  this  is 
true.  The  fish  have  done  better  since 
I  have  followed  his  method.  We 
now  leave  the  water  in  the  pond 
all  summer  —  only  draining  and 
scrubbing  it  after  the  fish  have  been 
taken  out  for  the  winter. 

At  first  the  knowing  ones  predicted 
that,  having  but  a  thin  shell  of  con¬ 
crete,  my  pond  could  not  possibly  last  through  a  winter.  Although 
slight,  this  shell  easily  bears  my  weight  and  that  of  heavy  stones 
as  well. 

For  two  winters  the  water  was  left  in  the  pond  until  it  froze 
about  three  inches,  so  that  we  had  to  break  through  this  thick 
Ice  to  catch  the  fish. 

After  this  we  waited 
for  a  melting  day, 
removed  the  plug 
and  drained  the 
pond.  Both  times 
spring  found  the 
■concrete  intact  with- 
cut  any  crack  or 
shrinkage ;  this,  too, 
after  below-zero 
weather  had  lasted 
for  weeks. 

Last  winter  I  for¬ 
got  to  see  to  the 
drainage  after  the 
fish  were  taken  out, 
and  in  consequence 
the  water  froze 
solid  to  the  bottom. 

The  result  was  a 
few  tiny  cracks  near 
the  top ;  these  my 
man  brushed  over 
with  cement  and 
water,  and  the  pond 


is  now  quite  as  good  as  it  was  when  it  was  newly  finished. 

By  a  fortunate  chance  our  pond  came  out  a  bit  uneven.  A 
part  of  the  north  edge  is  a  trifle  lower  than  the  rest.  When  we 

fill  the  pond  from  the  hydrant  we 
put  the  hose  at  the  very  bottom  and 
the  overflow  which  flushes  the  pond 
runs  out  at  this  depression  into  a 
system  of  small  irrigation  ditches 
leading  to  all  parts  of  the  yard.  In 
this  way  even  in  the  dry  weather 
everything  is  kept  fresh  and  green. 

In  constructing  a  pond,  I  would 
suggest  that  one  spot  be  made  pur¬ 
posely  a  little  lower  than  the  rest. 
It  might  be  an  unnoticeably  slight 
depression  or  it  might  be  featured 
a  bit,  as  a  little  concrete  channel ; 
in  either  case  it  could  carry  the 
water  overflowed  into  a  little  ditch. 
This  channel  could  be  edged  with 
rushes  or  flags  and  be  made  quite 
effective. 

After  I  had  finished  my  pond  and 
put  in  the  fish  I  turned  my  attention 
to  an  environment  for  the  bit  of 
water.  My  idea  was  to  have  it  look 
like  a  lot  of  greenery  run  wild. 

There  were  already  wild  grape 
vines  and  woodbine  over  the  trees 
and  fences,  and  these  made  a  dense 
background  as  well  as  a  screen. 

I  wanted  something  which  would 
grow  quickly  and  yet  have  the  effect 
of  having  been  there  for  a  long  time. 
I  did  not  wish  anything  formal  or 

merely  snug  or  neat  in  appearance. 

I  had  one  of  the  best  greenhouse  men  up  and  told  him  my 
plan.  The  design  he  submitted  looked  like  a  birthday  cake.  I 
ended  by  having  him  send  up  the  plants,  which  I  selected,  and 
some  men  to  set  them  out,  and  I  directed  them.  1  he  result  is  a 

wildly,  unconven¬ 
tional  and  incongru¬ 
ous  mass,  which 
would  be  a  night¬ 
mare  to  a  florist,  but 
is  a  perfect  delight 
to  my  lawless  eyes. 

In  front  of  a  great 
thatch  of  woodbine 
covering  the  garage 
is  a  Sumac  like  a 
fern  in  delicacy,  and 
under  this  are  Cas¬ 
tor  beans  and  Ele¬ 
phant’s  Ears;  while 
rushes  and  Iris 
straggle  carelessly 
up  to  the  water’s 
edge.  A  long  rope 
of  wild  grape  vine 
droops  from  a  But¬ 
ternut  tree  and 
waves  lazily  over  the 
pond  or  lies  lightly 
on  the  water. 

(Cont.  on  page  366) 


Behind  the  pool  was  grown  a  background  of  elephant  ears,  iris  and 
honeysuckle 


Children  like  this  sort  of  outdoor  life,  and  a  pool,  small  or  large,  makes  a  safe  playground  for  them. 
Make  a  wilderness  of  flowers  around  its  border  and  stock  with  gold  fish  and  you  have  an  ideal  substitute 

for  the  country 


been  gained  here  by  placing  the  fence  above  a  stone  course  set  dry,  and  fitting  the  size  of  the 
increasing  height  of  that  course.  Ramblers  grown  on  the  fence  add  a  touch  of  color 


A  natural  effect  has 
fence  to  the 


Although 

the  fence 
is  generally  an 
afterthought,  and 
is  often  planned 
or  provided  for 
only  when  the 
building  or  re¬ 
modeling  of  the 
house  has  been 
completed,  it 
bears  a  distinct 
architectural  re¬ 
lation  to  the 
house,  and  only 
by  considering 
them  together 
can  a  successful 
combination  be 
made.  A  second 
relationship  ex¬ 
ists  between  the 
character  of  the 
grounds  — 
whether  they  are 
formal  or  infor¬ 
mal  —  and  the 
character  of  the 
fence  which  en¬ 
closes  them.  The 
problems  and 
uses  of  walls  and 
hedges  will  not 
be  considered, 
since  here  we  are 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  FENCE  TO  THE  HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS— 
GATE  POSTS  AND  THE  PLANTING  ON  THEM— PERGOLA  ENTRANCES— 
THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  FENCE  CONSTRUCTION 

Stsphen  E  d  s  a  l  l 


concerned  only 
with  fences,  those 
constructed  of 
wood  or  iron  or 
with  a  base  of 
brick  or  stone. 
For  the  purpose 
of  walls  and 


The  Southern  Colonial 
ral  relation  to 


gateway  has  a  distinct  architectu- 
the  architecture  of  the  house 


hedges,  it  might 
be  noted  en  pas¬ 
sant,  is  to  close 
the  grounds  in 
such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  privacy 
within,  make  a 
background  for 
garden  effects  and 
offer  opportunity 
for  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing.  In  that  in¬ 
stance  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the 
architecture  of 


of  the  house  or 
style  of  hedge 
may  not  be  so 
pronounced. 
Fences,  on  the 
other  hand,  are 
compromises  with 
the  public.  They 
make  no  avowed 
assurances  of  pri¬ 
vacy  :  you  can 
look  thro  u  g  h 
t  h  e  m  —  see  the 
garden,  see  the 
house.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  es¬ 
tablishing  by  the 
stvle  of  fence  the 
proper  relations 
between  it  and 
the  architecture  of 
the  house  and  the 
character  of  the 
garden. 

The  fence  is  a 
product  of  the 
American  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  and 
can  be  said  to 
have  reached  its 
highest  point  of 
development  in 
this  country. 
Naturally  they 
are  to  be  seen  to 
the  best  advan¬ 
tage  on  suburban  or  country  places,  although  in  both  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  South  are  excellent  examples  of  Colonial  city  fences 
that  have  served  as  models  for  later  country  development  and 
adaptation.  And  a  salient  point  about  the  classical  types  of  fences 
in  both  these  sections  is  not  that  they  are  a  byproduct  of  local  car¬ 
pentry— as  many  of  our  modern  wooden  fences  are — but  were  a 
sincere  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  tie  both  the  house 
and  its  enclosure  into  a  congruous  whole.  So  there  follows  this 
rule,  which  the  architect  may  fortunately  be  able  to  impress  upon 
his  client — that  when  the  house  is  designed  the  fence  also  should  be 
designed,  and  not  left  to  the  vagaries  of  the  local  carpenter.  The 
type  of  gate,  which  will  be  considered  later  on,  depends  upon  the 
type  of  fence  and  should  not  be  taken  as  a  problem  by  itself,  as 
is  often  done  with  lamentable  results. 

The  first  thing  to  establish  before  the  fence  is  set  up  is  your 
right  to  place  it.  Make  sure  of  the  legal  boundaries  of  your  prop¬ 
erty  ;  the  laws  differ  in  different  States,  and  an  inch  one  way 
or  the  other  may  mean  an  encroachment  upon  your  neighbor’s 
property.  We  have  now  and  again  newspaper  accounts  of  com¬ 
munity  squabbles  which  result  in  the  erection  of  ‘‘spite  fences’’ — 
a  regrettable  commentary  on  American  neighborhood  spirit  but 
generally  founded  on  some  encroachment  of  boundary  lines. 


Having  established  vour 


legal 


rights  and  chosen  the  type  of 
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To  remove  the  cut-and-dried 
appearance  of  an  iron  or 
wire  fence  plant  with  vines 

fence,  the  matters  of 
construction  are  next 
of  importance. 

Whether  it  be  board 
and  picket  or  any  of 
the  variety  of  wood, 
picket  or  iron,  the 
main  necessity  for 
permanent  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  upright, 
the  other  parts  being 
readily  replaced.  Use 
the  woods  least  af¬ 
fected  by  contact  with 
the  earth,  preferably 
locust  or  chestnut. 

Insist  that  it  be  sea¬ 
soned  wood  and  that 
the  ends  which  will 
be  sunk  in  the  earth 
are  treated  for  several 
inches  above  grade  to 
prevent  wet-rot  above  ground.  The  posts  can  be 
charred  over  a  fire,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  Japan¬ 
ese  treatment  for  all  the  woods  they  use  in  fence 
construction  ;  or  they  can  be  painted  with  white¬ 
wash,  petroleum,  or  tar  creosote.  The  last  is  more 
effective  when  applied  hot  and  put  on  in  two  or 
more  coats.  See  that  the  tops  are  also  treated. 
Wet^rot  above  ground,  which  can  often  be  seen 
decaying  these  posts,  will  be  further  prevented  by 
grading  away  the  earth  so  that  a  pool  cannot  form 
at  the  base  of  the  posts.  Moreover,  the  tops  of  the 
posts  should  be  beveled,  to  assist  water  in  running 
off,  as  the  wet-rot  can  readily,  start  at  the  top  once 
a  water  pocket  has  been  made.  The  posts  should 
be  set  three  feet  in  the  ground  and  eight  or  ten 
feet  apart.  For  permanence,  the  rails  should  be 
let  into  the  posts  either  at  the  sides  or  through 
the  center,  and  bolted.  Galvanized  nails  and  bolts 
should  be  insisted  upon.  For  a  cheap  fence  use 
4"  x  4"  posts,  2"  x  4"  rails,  and  pickets  %"  square 


Such  a  half-wall,  half  trelliage,  is 
always  an  interesting  treatment 
and  will  prove  decorative  when 
the  planting  is  further  along 


set  2"  apart ;  a  more  substantial  fence  can  be 
made  of  6"  x  6"  posts  and  pickets  1"  or 
square,  the  rails  2"  x  4",  mentioned  above, 
being  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  the  pickets. 
According  to  the  width  of  the  pickets  and 
the  distance  they  are  set  apart  will  depend 
much  of  the  grace  and  lightness  of  the  de¬ 
sign.  This,  together  with  the  treatment  of 
the  post  terminals  and  the  gate,  will  decide 
the  architectural  character  of  the  fence. 

The  possibilities  of  the  decorative  forms 
of  fences  are  infinite,  the  first  step  above  the 
ordinary  picket  and  board  fence  being  the 
decorative  treatment  of  the  post.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  three  parts — the  base,  shaft  and  cap. 
If  the  classical  mode  is  desired,  the  classical 
mouldings  are  used,  and  the  shaft  may  be 
plain  or  paneled  and  the  top  terminating  in  a 
finial,  such  as  a  vase,  urn,  ball  or  pineapple. 
The  rails  also  can  be  elaborated  with  mould¬ 
ings.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  best  to  see 
that  the  posts  are 
never  heavier  than  the 
general  line  of  the 
fence — if  the  fence  is 
made  throughout  of 
wood.  In  the  instance 
of  using  brick  posts, 
iron  is  the  best 
medium  for  pickets 
and  rails.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  brick 
posts  and  wooden 
rails  and  pickets  is 
rarely  successful. 

A  post  over  5  inches 
square  should  not  be 
of  one  piece :  the  core 
should  be  some  damp- 
resisting  wood,  cy- 


When  the  top  of  the  gate  is  concave  the  terminal  weight  of  the  gates  is  lessened  and  the  need  for 
bracing  eliminated.  Aymar  Embury,  II,  architect 
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The  combination  of  wall  and  fence  depends  largely  upon  the  view  from  the  house  or  garden,  and  the  point  from  which  privacy  is  most  desired. 

side  fence  to  insure  privacy,  or  a  front  fence  and  a  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  property  to  make  a  background  for  the  garden 


Thus  a  front  wall  and 


press,  cedar  or  redwood,  with  panels  and  moulding  tongued  and 
grooved  into  one  another,  the  joints  being  set  in  white  lead. 
Fences  that  can  sustain  architecturally  posts  of  such  proportions 
are  generally  of  appreciable  height  and  should  be  well  braced, 
especially  near  gate  posts.  The  construction  law  of  the  gate  to 
be  remembered,  is  that  it  exerts  a  strain  on  its  supports  pro¬ 
portionate  to  its  weight.  If  the  pickets  of  the  gate  are  cut  so 
as  to  make  the  top  of  the 
gate  concave  in  shape,  the 
terminal  weight  at  the 
end  of  each  gate  will  be 
lessened  and  the  necessity 
for  bracing  the  posts 
eliminated. 

The  iron  fence  has 
often  been  looked  upon  as 
inartistic.  The  charge, 
however,  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained,  certainly  not  to¬ 
day,  when  manufacturers 
are  cataloguing  such  ex¬ 
cellent  and  varied  types  for 
all  sorts  of  situations  and 
places.  It  is  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  proposition  than 
wood  but  more  durable. 

For  an  effective  use,  com¬ 
bine  brick  piers  with  iron,  or  provide  a  brick  of  concrete  course 
at  the  base  on  which  the  pickets  can  rest.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  architectural  form  of  the  piers  coincide  with  the  form 
of  the  fence. 

The  treatment  and  design  of  the  gateway,  as  has  been  shown, 
depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  fence  or  enclosure,  whether 
it  be  stone,  brick,  concrete  wall,  a  wooden  rustic  fence,  an  iron 
fence  or  one  of  the  various  forms  of  hedges.  Should  the  en¬ 
closure  be  a  combination  of  rustic  or  iron  fencing,  backed  by  a 
thick  hedge  just  within  the  fence,  the  gate  and  gate  posts  should 
be  in  harmony  with  the  fencing,  thus  eliminating  the  introduction 
of  a  third  type  of  construction. 

For  a  cottage  home  an  arched  and  trellised  gateway,  with  a 


simple  form  of  iron  or  picket  gates  and  vine-covered  fencing  of 
iron  wire,  forms  a  picturesque  entrance.  It  may  be  a  narrow 
arbor  or  pergola,  formed  either  of  two  or  more  arches  set  close 
together,  or  it  may  be  of  rustic  woodwork,  the  roughness  of  bark 
and  twisted  limb  being  preserved  to  aid  the  effect.  It  should 
always  be  covered  with  vines,  for  bare  pergolas  of  any  form  are 
not  successfully  decorative.  Gateways  of  stone,  either  set  in 

mortar  or  set  “dry,” 
should  likewise  always  be 
covered  with  vines.  If 
the  stones  of  the  gate 
posts  are  set  dry,  the 
crevices  can  be  filled  with 
some  rock-loving  plants 
that  flower  in  the  soil 
pockets  of  the  crevices. 

The  question  of  plant¬ 
ing,  both  on  and  behind 
the  fence,  depends  largely 
upon  the  height  of  the 
fence  and  its  durability. 
Thus  one  of  the  ivies  is 
a  good  selection  for  the 
stone  posts,  although  bar¬ 
ren  grape,  honeysuckle, 
rambler  roses  or  clematis 
will  be  more  decorative 
if  a  pergola  is  to  be  covered  or  an  arch  spanned.  It  is  generally 
well  to  back  up  a  low  iron  fence  with  a  hedge — privet  and  laurel 
are  perhaps  the  easiest  grown.  There  can  also  be  used  one  of  the 
more  colorful  shrubs — Japanese  barberry  or  Spiraea  van  Houttei. 
Such  a  hedge  will  remove  any  of  the  hard  cut-and-dried  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  iron,  which  is  the  main  claim  against  this  type  of  fence. 

In  arranging  for  the  planting  behind  a  fence  for  any  high  shrub¬ 
bery  near  it,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  location  of  the  best  view 
from  the  house  and  not  to  obstruct  it.  Often,  when  the  owner 
desires  more  privacy  from  the  street,  high  shrubbery  massed 
around  the  gate  will  be  most  effective.  In  using  evergreens  for  this 
purpose,  however,  see  that  the  masses  are  not  made  of  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  species,  such  as  used  to  be  the  fashion. 


This  is  the  case  of  a  remodeled  house,  where  attention  was  given  to  the  relationship  between 
fence  and  house  with  obviously  successful  results 


SYSTEMATIZING  THE 
WORK  FOR  A  BUSY  MAN 
—THE  LABOR-SAVING 


TOOLS— ECONOMY  IN 
PLANTING— THE  WORK 
MONTH  BY  MONTH 


T  is  difficult  for  a  busy  man 
to  have  time  for  the  up¬ 
keep  of  even  a  small  garden. 

A  whole  day  given  once  a 
week  to  the  work,  or  an 
hour’s  work  early  each  morn¬ 
ing  or  in  the  cool  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  may  least  interfere  with  one’s  daily  routine ; 
but  the  work  must  be  so  regular  that  the  weeds  do 
not  get  ahead.  That  is  as  discouraging  as  it  is  dis¬ 
astrous.  Pulling  up  large-rooted  weeds  is  as  severe 
a  strain  upon  the  garden  maker  as  it  is  disturbing 
to  the  roots  of  nearby  vegetables. 

The  germination  and  growth  of  weed  seed  are  most 
rapid  in  warm,  humid  weather.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  a  clean  garden  will  develop  a  cover  of  tiny 
weeds  within  a  few  days  after  hoeing.  Thus  it  is 
dear  that  garden  work  must  be  so  apportioned  that  the  whole 
garden's  surface  is  stirred  once  each  week.  Weed  growth  and  a 
crusty  surface  both  become  established  in  a  longer  interval. 

Economy  of  time  depends  upon  one’s  skill  with  his  tools  and 
labor-saving  devices.  A  large  amount  of  effectual  work  can  be 
done  with  an  ordinary  hand  hoe  in  a  short  time,  but  no  one  ought 
10  work  without  a  definite  notion  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  invisible  part  of  the  garden’s  growth — the  root  system. 

The  wheel-hoe  is  really  safer  than  an  ordinary  hand  hoe,  as 
it  is  adjusted  to  the  work  and  leaves  little  to  the  invention  of  the 
operator. 

I  once  saw  a  man  clear  a  garden  of  weeds  by  scraping  the  soil 
from  between  the  rows.  At  the  end  of  each  row  lie  accumulated 
a  pile  of  dirt,  which  he  carted  away.  A  good  top  dressing  had 
been  applied  in  the  spring,  and  before  the  summer  was  half  over 
it  was  all  removed. 

When  using  the  hand  hoe  about  vegetables,  the  soil  is  drawn 
lightly  from  between  the  rows  toward  the  plants,  smothering  all 
the  young  weeds  in  the  row.  This  saves  hand  weeding  and  gives 
support  to  the  stems.  (One  should  not  cut  into  the  soil  closer  than 
six  inches  to  pea  vines  when  they  are  half-grown,  but  merely  work 
the  soil  over  the  crusty  surface.) 

The  work  of  removing  weeds  between  the  rows  can  be  rapidly 
done  by  sliding  the  blade  of  the  hoe  beneath  the  surface,  cutting 
every  weed  from  its  root.  Passing  down  each  row  with  a  steel 
rake  leaves  the  surface  level  and  fine. 

The  task  of  thinning  vegetables,  such  as  yellow  and  white  tur¬ 
nips,  carrots,  beets,  etc.,  may  be  shortened  by  the  use  of  a  sort 
of  hoe,  a  piece  of  metal  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  with 
edges  3 j/2,  4 y2  and  5P2  inches  in  length.  The  handle  is  fastened 
to  the  middle  of  this  triangle.  To  use  it  for  thinning  vegetables, 
place  the  proper  edge  downward  in  the  row  and  with  one  draw 
of  the  hoe  remove  the  superfluous  plants.  Even  though  two  or 
three  plants  are  left  where  one  is  to  stand,  they  can  be  removed 
quickly  with  the  fingers. 

Planting  so  that  cultivation  may  be  quickly  and  easily  done  is 
an  object.  Radishes  in  little  rows  four  or  five  inches  apart  are 
easier  cleared  of  weeds  than  when  sown  broadcast  over  a  bed. 


A  narrow  tool  will  easily  do 
the  work. 

For  plant-setting  a  marker 
is  convenient.  Use  a  strip  five 
feet  long  with  the  feet  and 
half-feet  indicated.  At  each 
end,  at  right  angles  to  this 
strip,  affix  strips  that  are  the  measure 
of  the  distance  between  the  garden  rows. 
To  rapidly  define  the  proposed  row,  lay 
the  rule  with  the  cross-strips  extending 
to  the  nearest  planted  row.  The  spaces 
for  the  plants  can  be  quickly  opened  with 
a  trowel  or  dibble. 

One  or  more  boxes  or  baskets,  durable 
enough  to  stand  the  weather,  and  kept 
for  gathering  vegetables  in  the  garden, 
are  of  considerable  value  as  time-savers. 

Weeding  done  early  in  the  morning  is  not  arduous,  and  up¬ 
rooted  weeds  will  succumb  by  noon.  Any  watering  of  the  garden, 
however,  should  be  done  in  the  evening. 

Working  one  hour  each  day,  one  can  keep  in  order  a  small 
40  x  40-foot  garden  of  the  ordinary  class  of  vegetables,  weeding 
it  with  a  common  hoe  and  gathering  and  replanting  vegetables. 
Of  course,  with  a  wheel-hoe  one  would  accomplish  the  work  of 
cultivation  in  about  one-half  the  time.  (Its  blades,  when  set  to 
kill  weeds,  earth  up,  or  cultivate  to  a  desired  depth,  do  very 
effectual  work.) 

Beginning  April  1,  after  the  manuring,  plowing,  harrowing 
and  final  raking  has  been  done,  and  all  preliminary  work,  such 
as  preparing  stakes,  tools,  plans,  etc.,  have  been  accomplished, 
the  garden  work  for  a  small  garden,  as  mentioned  above,  may 
be  achieved  in  hour-periods  each  morning,  as  defined  in  the 
following  schedule : 

April 

First  Week. — Mark  off  rows  for  early  vegetables;  drill  in  with 
seed  drill  peas,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  lettuce,  salsify, 
spinach  ;  plant  round  or  Irish  potatoes ;  set  onions  and  cabbage 
plants. 

Second  Week. — Set  out  cauliflower  plants;  plant  seed  for  late 
cabbage ;  prepare  hills  for  crookneck  squash,  sweet  corn,  melons, 
cucumbers,  tomato  plants,  peppers,  egg  plants ;  set  poles  for  lima 
beans  and  brush  for  pea  vines. 

Third  Week.- — Plant  sweet  corn,  crooknecked  squash,  hardy 
beans,  and  stir  the  soil  lightly  between  the  rows  of  vegetables ; 
replant  any  vegetables  that  have  not  come  up. 

Fourth  Week. — During  the  last  week  in  April  the  garden’s 
surface  should  be  deeply  hoed  between  the  rows  of  vegetables, 
to  break  up  any  hard  condition.  All  hardy  vegetables  have  been 
planted  and  most  of  them  are  up,  if  the  weather  has  been  favor¬ 
able.  A  second  planting  of  peas,  radishes,  etc.,  should  be  made. 

May 

First  Week. — Plant  cucumbers,  following  three  days  later  with 
( Continued  on  page  368) 
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Landscape  Gardening  on  a  Small  Place 

A  GARDEN  ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  DEVELOPED  TO  GIVE  THE  BEST  SETTING  FOR  A  VIEW— THE 
POSITION  OF  THE  HOUSE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  GARDEN— WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  A  WINDING  PATH— 

HAROLD  A.  CAPARN,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


Elsa  R  e  h  m  a  n  n 


THIS  oblong  piece  of  land — less  than  an  acre  in  all — lies  between  the 
street  and  a  picturesque  inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound.  An  outcrop 
of  rock  formed  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  which  sloped  first  gently, 
then  with  an  abrupt  dip  toward  the  water.  A  few  time-worn,  but  vigorous, 
apple  trees  were  dotted  along  the  outlines  of  the  land ;  old,  overgrown  and 
intergrown  native  thorn  trees  were  scattered  about  in  big  groups.  Such 
were  the  existing  conditions. 

The  first  consideration  was  given  to  the  location  of  the  house ;  later 
attention  was  paid  to  the  development  of  the  ground  around  it.  It  is  always 
advisable,  wherever  possible,  to  consider  house  and  grounds  as  closely  in¬ 
terrelated  parts  of  one  problem.  Here  the  unusually  well  situated  house 
fitted  in  quite  perfectly  with  the  design  of  the  grounds. 

The  house  is  located  on  a  rocky  ledge.  The  stone  of  the  cellar  excava¬ 
tion  was  used  for  the  building  of  the  first  story.  The  ledge  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  house,  together  with  the  thorn  trees,  which  are  by  the  merest 
chance  so  picturesquely  grouped  around  it,  suggested  the  name  of  “Thorn- 
ledge.” 

The  house  stands  very  near  the  street  boundary.  It  was  desirable  to 
build  on  the  highest  and  dryest  part  of  the  ground,  thus  also  allowing  for 
the  most  expansive  and  intensive  use  of  the  grounds.  On  a  small  property, 
this  fact  is  particularly  worthv  of  note.  There  would  have  been  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  setting  the  house  back  from  the  village  street,  which  has  no 
traffic,  while  it  was  very  desirable  to  get  a  big  expanse  of  lawn  as  a  fore¬ 
ground  for  the  inlet  view. 

This  seems  the  most  logical  development,  the  most  natural  solution ;  the 
only  one,  in  fact ;  yet  you  will  find  that  very  few  people  take  such  important 
matters  into  consideration  in  house  building.  Even  when  there  is  no  view, 
there  are  many  advantages  in  developing  the  back  of  the  house  as  the 
garden  front,  as  the  English  and  Germans  have  shown  us  for  many  years. 


Over  the  entrance  gate  arch  grow  Carmine  Pillar  roses  and  Clematis 
paniculata  flanked  by  privet  hedges  giving  it  a  touch  characteristic  of 
European  doorway  gardens 


The  house  was  set  on  a  rocky  ledge  at  the  highest  point  of  the  property.  From  it  extends  a  curving  pergola  of 
interesting  construction  that  divides  the  rose  garden  from  the  lawn 


Convention  has  taught  us  to  build  our 
houses  parallel  to  the  street,  and  general 
expediency  has  found  this  the  best  solution 
for  the  average  house.  Breaking  from  the 
rule,  this  house  may  seem  on  the  plan,  at 
least,  to  have  a  most  unusual  tilt.  In 
reality,  it  fits  so  naturally  into  that  position 
that  it  appears  perfectly  at  home.  It  is 
put  on  that  slant  for  good  reason ;  there  is  a 
fine  feeling,  harmonious  with  the  natural 
setting,  that  indicated  a  desire  of  placing 
the  house  parallel  to  the  main  part  of  the 
stream. 

This  position  offered  an  opportunity  for 
a  most  interesting  solution  of  the  entrance 
and  walk  to  the  front  door.  It  is  odd  that 
these  problems  of  entrances  and  entrance 
walks  are  not  developed  in  more  individ¬ 
ualistic  ways,  and  that  they  are  not  better 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  house  to 
which  they  belong. 

Here  the  inset  of  the  gate  on  the  diag¬ 
onal,  the  hedge  and  high  shrubbery  hide 
the  entrance  gate  until  you  are  almost 
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abreast  with  it.  Once  inside,  more  shrubbery,  the  curve  of  the 
brick  walk  and  the  tangle  of  thorn  trees  which  arch  over  it  to 
hide  the  front  door.  Carmine  Pillar  roses  and  Clematis  panicn- 
lata  on  the  gate  arch,  the  rhododendrons  along  the  house  wall,  the 
laurel  around  the  front  porch,  the  thorns  along  the  walk  and  the 
apple  tree  near  the  hedge,  the  Forsythia,  the  old-fashioned  mock 
orange,  the  golden  chain  which  has  such  wonderful  wistaria-like 
pendants  of  yellow  flowers,  the  Aralia  and  sumac,  grouped  in  a 
heavy  mass  along  the  side,  all  these  combine  in  giving  continuous 
interest  and  color  to  the  entrance  walk  and  emphasizing  the  in¬ 
formal  character  of  the  house. 


Inside  the  gate  is  revealed  the  hominess  of  the  entrance  with  the  vines 
climbing  up  the  stone  chimney  and  the  laurels  blooming  at  either  side 


expanse  of  lawn.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  in  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture  to  put  no  disturbing  element  in  the  line  with  the  vista,  to 
exclude  and  screen  away  anything  undesirable  in  the  view,  and 
to  create  a  heavy  frame  for  the  view.  The  same  trees  and 
shrubbery  that  here  bound  the  lawn  space  hide  barn  buildings  on 
neighboring  properties  and  make  a  frame  for  the  view. 

For  the  surroundings  of  most  lawns  the  boundaries  should  be 
as  high  and  heavy  and  impregnable  as  tall  trees  and  shrubberv 
can  make  them.  ITere  the  enclosure  on  the  sides  is  high,  but  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  lawn  along  the  water  the  bounding  shrubbery 
is  purposely  low,  in  order  to  keep  open  the  view. 

Tree  and  shrub  enclosures  are  absolute  essentials  to  develop  greensward 
into  lawns.  What  they  add  to  the  lawn  space,  to  the  privacy  of  the 
grounds  and  to  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  grass  is  not  generally 
appreciated  or  understood  by  owners  of  small  properties. 

This  property  is  only  150  by  200  feet  in  area.  For  a  complete  and  in¬ 
tensive  use  of  a  piece  of  ground — even  of  this  size — more  than  the  creation 
of  a  lawn  is  necessary.  That  it  is  worthy  and  capable  of  great  variety  in 
effects  is  shown  in  the  development  of  this  property. 

A  terrace  is  the  means  of  transition  between  the  house  and  lawn.  The 
slope  was  cpiite  steep,  the  terrace  making  a  comfortable  means  of  approach 
from  the  porch  steps  to  the  lawn. 

Terraces  are  capable  of  many  forms,  shapes  and  characters.  They  can 
be  made  spacious,  dignified,  ornate  and  formal  to  harmonize  with  the  most 
elaborate  house ;  they  can  be  as  small,  simple  and  informal  as  any  suburban 
house  may  require.  The  small,  oblong  grass  plot  is  surrounded  by  narrow 
brick  paths,  which  in  their  turn  are  bounded  by  unclipped  barberry  hedg¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  simplest  form  a  terrace  can  take. 

It  is  particularly  fortunate  in  winter  to  have  such  a  sunny  spot  close  to 
the  house.  The  brick  paths  make  it  dry  to  walk  on.  and  the  red  barberry 
berries  lend  a  cheerfulness. 

In  the  first  plan  for  the  terrace  the  grass  plot  was  divided  into  three 
panels,  a  pool  in  the  center  with  flowers  on  either  side.  This  idea  illus¬ 
trates  how  even  such  a  small  space  can  throb  with  interest,  be  full  of  color 
and  be  enlivened  by  reflections. 

Steps  from  the  terrace  lead  down  to  narrow  strips  of  ground  on  the  east 
and  west  side  of  the  lawn. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  property  was  originally  thought  out  as  the  ser¬ 
vice  side  of  the  garden,  but  it  is  so  full  of  color  and  flowers  that  it  hardly 
gives  any  suggestion  of  the  original  intention. 


Service  paths  on  small  properties  are 
especially  difficult  problems  to  deal  with. 
The  monotony  felt  in  many  suburban 
streets  where  two  straight  paths  cut  up 
each  lot  front  and  form  tiresome  ribbons 
of  paving  along  the  whole  street  is  ap¬ 
palling.  Any  ingenuity  and  originality 

expressed  in  the  solving  of  this  problem  is 
always  welcome.  Here  it  seems  most 

naturally  done.  The  little  branch  path 

curving  off  the  main  path  is  very  simple. 
Almost  hidden  by  the  outstretching 

branches  of  the  shrubbery  borders,  it 
turns  off  the  main  path  at  just  the  point 
where  it  is  least  noticeable  and,  with  its 
own  curve  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen 
entrance  and  drying  yard,  it  soon  fades 
entirely  from  view.  It  has  the  essential 
demand  of  the  service  paths,  as  well  as  all 
service  parts  of  the  grounds :  that  they  be 
screened  and  hidden  away  from  all  the 
cither  parts. 

Once  inside  the  house,  the  hall  leads  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  living  porch.  From  there  is 
the  best  view  of  the  inlet  and  the  whole 


This  is  the  view  of  the  Sound  from  the  house  shown  opposite.  A  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  obscure 
or  remove  the  objectionable  and  give  the  view  a  fitting  frame 
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A  path  runs  along  the  whole  length  to  a  tool  house.  It  is  shut 
off  from  the  lawn  by  a  hedge  and  for  part  of  the  way  it  is  under 
the  curving  pergola.  This  pergola  offers  support  for  grape  vines. 
It  is  very  simply  built,  its  curve  is  interesting,  and  its  pointed 
roof  construction  gives  a  rather  quaint  impression.  It  is  built 
very  low  and  is  set  so  far  below  the  terrace  that  in  a  very  few 
years  it  has  become  almost  hidden  by  the  growing  trees  and 
shrubbery.  It  has  that  quality  now  of  fitting  into  its  place,  which 
is  an  essential  of  pergolas  which  many  never  seem  to  acquire. 

On  the  side  of  the  pergola  is  an  oddly-shaped  little  piece  of 
ground  given  to  roses  and  small  fruits.  Many  kinds  of  native 
and  bush  roses  are  planted  in  a  thick  mass  along  the  terrace  wall. 
Rosa  blanda,  spinossissima,  Persian  yellow,  rubrifolia,  rubiginosa 
(the  sweetbriar),  nitida ,  lucida,  Madam  Pantier  and  Carolina,  to 
give  them  in  their  succession  of  bloom,  make  a  bright  tangle  of 
color  for  the  terrace  throughout  the  rose  season. 

Every  garden  should  have  roses  for  cutting,  and  yet  Hybrid 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  can  never  be  associated  with 
shrubbery.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  appropriate  place  for  them 
in  a  garden  which  is  developed  in  such  a  naturalistic  way  as  this. 
Here  they  have  been  planted  with  the  gooseberries  and  currants, 
for  both  roses  and  small  fruits  to  develop  good  flowers  and  fruit 
need  to  be  arranged  as  specimens.  If  roses  cannot  have  the 
dignity  of  a  separate  rose  garden,  which  is  hardly  possible  in  a 
small  place  of  this  kind,  and  where  intensive  use  ought  to  be 
made  of  every  bit  of  ground,  this  combination  of  roses  and  small 
fruits  is  a  very  good  one. 

To  the  north  of  the  roses  is  the  drying  yard  tucked  away  behind 
hedges.  Iris  and  chrysanthemums  are  planted  along  the  side  of 
the  hedge.  To  the  south  of  the  roses  is  an  oblong  plot  originally 
planned  for  the  vegetable  garden.  In  a  logical  development  of 
a  piece  of  ground  around  a  house  all  the  service  part  of  the  ground 
is  kept  together.  It  can  then  he  easily  screened  away  from  the 
other  parts  and  can  be  easily  taken  care  of.  As  here,  it  is  best 
always  near  the  kitchen  side  of  the  house. 

If  the  lot  had  not  been  capable  of  expansion  the  oblong  would 


have  been  the  only  possible  place  for  the  vegetable  garden.  As  it 
is,  the  vegetable  garden  was  transfered  to  a  strip  of  giound  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  property,  some  six  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  lawn.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as  the  view 
and  the  garden  are  connected,  the  vegetable  plot  does  not  exist, 
still  it  yields  its  full  quota  of  vegetables  in  a  good,  sunny,  southern 
location. 

This  change  from  the  original  vegetable  plot  is  quite  an  advan¬ 
tage.  Vegetable  gardens  are  not  especially  attractive  and  should 
be  put  as  far  away  from  the  house  as  possible.  This  change  gave 
an  opportunity  to  transform  this  oblong  into  a  secluded  little  nook, 
which  has  a  certain  distinction  despite  its  diminutive  size. 

The  great  old  apple  tree  makes  it  a  nice,  shady  little  spot. 
The  roots  of  the  tree  made  any  planting  on  the  oblong  a  difficult 
matter,  but,  as  in  the  solution  of  many  problems,  its  very  limita¬ 
tions  created  the  best  development.  The  ribbon  border  of  flowers 
with  the  simple  lawn  space  between  gives  a  charming  effect. 
Yellow  iris  grow  on  one  side,  white  and  pink  peonies  along  the 
other.  When  in  bloom  they  give  a  brilliant  color  effect,  at  other 
times  the  decorative  peony  foliage  and  iris  sheathes  make  a  good 
border  effect  for  the  little  lawn. 

While  the  east  side  of  the  property  is  allotted  to  utilitarian 
purposes,  and  shows  in  its  development  how  pretty  such  a  useful 
little  strip  of  ground  can  be  made,  the  west  side  was  developed 
purely  in  a  decorative  way. 

The  outcropping  ledges  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  house 
are  overgrown  with  wichuriana  roses  and  in  among  them  such 
rock  plants  as  the  yellow-flowered  Sedum,  pink  and  white  Phlox 
subulata,  and  Helianthus  making  bold  and  striking  groups  of 
autumn  bloom. 

A  west  path,  starting  at  the  terrace  and  making  a  big,  generous 
curve  to  the  extreme  western  side  of  the  grounds,  balances  the 
path  along  the  east  side.  Each  path  has  a  distinct  character  and 
is  quite  different 
from  the  other. 

( Cont .  on  p.  369) 


The  west  path  is  informal,  passing  through  masses  of  shrubbery  that  stretch  their  branches  over  it.  Low-creeping  flowers  grow  over  the  rough  stone  edging,  and  here 

and  there  the  shrub  mass  is  broken  to  give  views  of  the  lawn  through  the  gaps 


The  first  thing  to  plant  in  a  seashore  garden  is  a  wind-break  of  privet  and  native  trees,  for  without  it  the  sea  wind  can  be  counted  on  to  shrivel  off  leaves  from  the  most 

promising  plants 


PLANTING  A  WIND-BREAK— NATIVE  GROWTHS  FOR  NATURAL  EFFECTS— LILIES  AND  GRASSES 


V.  F.  Penrose 


DO  you  want  a  garden  in  the  sand  where  east  winds  rage? 

First  plant  privet  as  a  hedge.  By  the  hundred  or  thousand 
rates  it  will  not  be  very  expensive,  and  you  must  have  protection. 
Of  course,  the  native  bay  is  more  according  to  nature,  but  it 
does  not  grow  so  quickly.  When  you  have  a  dense  growth  of 
privet  there  is  something  to  break  the  sea  wind,  which  baffles 
most  gardeners,  and  can  be  counted  on  to  shrivel  off  leaves  from 
the  most  promising  vines  and  trees  if  unprotected. 

Top-soil  is  necessary  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  and  cannot  allow  a 
lot  of  manure  to  ripen  and  lie  fallow  on  your  sand,  to  be  dug  in 
after  a  full  winter.  Fall  planting  gives  the  best  results  for  most 
things,  and  top-soil,  plus  manure,  will  hasten  matters.  I  save  all 
cuttings  from  shrubs  and  flowers  to  mulch  with  in  the  late  fall  or 
during  the  hot,  dry  season.  Tamarisk  makes  a  wind-break  in 
Bermuda,  but  it  seems  to  need  first  a  good  wind-break  itself  in 
New  Jersey,  then  grows  dense  with  much  clipping,  forming  an 
attractive  background  for  shrubs  and  flowers. 

As  stone  houses  are  not  always  to  be  found,  foundation  plant¬ 
ing  around  a  frame  house,  especially  with  evergreens,  means  much 
damage  to  it  in  the  necessary  every  three-years’  painting  of  all 
your  woodwork.  And  are  you  not  a  little  weary  of  the  same 
style  of  planting  wherever  you  may  go?  By  our  ugly  lattice¬ 


An  arbor  can  be  made  from  cedar  posts  covered  with  wire  netting,  over  which  vines 
— clematis  and  honeysuckle— can  grow 


work  around  the  high-set  porches,  deciduous,  tall  things  like  boc- 
conia  and  boltonia,  which  grow  up  from  the  roots,  have  proved 
most  attractive  and  suitable.  The  painters  do  not  hurt  them. 
They  grow,  when  such  work  is  done  in  the  fall,  or  early  spring, 
in  fine  style.  Mallow  marvels  could  be  used  in  the  same  way  if 
desired.  Remember,  however,  that  they  must  be  cultivated 
during  their  growing  season — June. 

Ailanthus  glandulosa,  the  female  form,  helps  make  high  walls, 
if  you  want  protection  from  neighboring  eyes,  as  we  did.  It 
hides  ugly  garages,  etc.  For  it  is  often  the  “etc.”  that  must  be 
considered.  Red  cedars  transplant  easily,  and  are  usually  to  be 
had  for  the  digging,  along  inland  roadsides.  Many  native 
growths  may  be  had,  but  often  you  will  find  better  results  with 
nursery  stock.  Elders  will  grow  twelve  feet  tall.  You  must  be 
content  to  wait  three  years  for  real  transformation  unless  you 
can  afford  to  buy  large  stock,  and  even  then  it  may  die  down. 
My  native  gardener  advised  me  to  “buy  small  things.”  His  ad¬ 
vice  has  proved  its  own  worth. 

Catalpas  are  most  attractive  in  the  native  growth.  The  clipped 
and  formal  planting,  Catalpa  Bungei,  may  do  for  some  large 
places  where  “style,”  more  than  beauty,  is  “the  thing,”  but  the 
( Continued  on  page  370) 


It  is  best  to  follow  native  growths — let  the  privet  be  untrimmed,  fc>-ming  a  background 
for  lilies  and  border  plants 
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THIS  that  we 
have  called 
the  Italian  Style  in 
room  decoration  is 
notan  historic  style 
in  the  same  sense 
as  the  Adam  or  the 
Jacobean.  It  was 
developed  here  in 
New  York  and  is 
perhaps  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  American  as 
a  n y  m  anner  of 
room  decoration; 
we  call  it  Italian 
because  in  spirit 
and  in  ornamental 
detail  it  follows  the 
work  of  the  early 
Renaissance  o  f 
Italy  or  the  Roman 
work  of  the  classic 
Imperial  Age 
whence  came  the 
inspiration  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Its  origin  is  in¬ 
teresting.  T  wenty- 
five  years  ago  or 
more,  wealthy 
Americans  travel¬ 
ing  in  Italy  began 
to  buy  and  bring 
back  with  them  old 
furniture  and 
carved  marbles, 
chimney-  pieces, 

candelabra,  tapes-  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE  AS  DEVELOPED  IN  AMERICA  TO  HOUSE  FOREIGN  is  stronger;  more 
tries,  hangings,  ANTIQUES — BEAMED  CEILINGS  AND  THEIR  MODERN  CONSTRUCTION—  expensive.,  too,  un¬ 
bronzes  or  wood-  VENEERING— CHEAPER  SUBSTITUTES  TO  CREATE  ITALIAN  ATMOSPHERE  less  the  finishing 
carvings,  and  these  wood  is  very  rare, 

exquisite  objects  Alfred  Morton  Git  hens  It  stands  to  reason ; 

required  a  suitable  wood  shrinks  and 

background  in  the  new  house  of  their  purchaser.  This  the  archi-  curls  in  one  direction,  across  the  grain,  not  appreciably  in  the 
tect  set  himself  to  find;  they  must,  of  course,  dominate  the  room  direction  of  its  length;  a  wood  panel  three  feet  wide,  if  not 


This  type  of  room  is  called  Italian,  because  in  spirit  and  in  ornamental  detail  it  follows  the  work  of  the  Early 
Renaissance  of  Italy  or  the  Roman  work  of  the  classical  Imperial  Age  whence  came  the  inspiration  of  the 
Renaissance 


thin  as  a  sheet  of 
cardboard;  some¬ 
times  the  log  was 
steamed  or  boiled 
in  water  until 
spongy  and  then 
sliced  with  a  huge 
knife,  a  cheaper  but 
inferior  process,  as 
a  warpe  d  and 
twisted  veneer  re¬ 
sulted  that  was 
more  difficult  to 
handle  and  not  so 
enduring,  though 
far  more  so  than  a 
panel  would  have 
been  if  cut  from  a 
single  piece. 

Veneering 
is  much  maligned 
and  m  isunder- 
stood ;  “Veneer" 
seems,  in  the  aver¬ 
age  mind,  to  imply 
something  ignoble ; 
the  furniture  sales¬ 
man  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  takes 
pains  to  explain 
that  this  piece  is 
“solid"  mahogany 
or  oak,  not  ve¬ 
neered  ;  but  every 
carpenter  knows 
that  a  veneered 
and  built-up  piece 


that  was  to  hold  them ;  the  wall  should  serve  as  background 
merely,  but  must  avoid  a  museum-like  bareness.  If  the  objects 
were  of  light  stone,  gilt  wood  or  rich  in  color,  what  could  be 
finer  than  dark  wainscoting  with  the  great  veneered  wood  panels 
our  carpenters  were  just  then  learning  to  construct?  Complicated 
mouldings  in  the  new  work  were  eliminated,  and,  of  course,  all 
unnecessary  carving,  for  the  grain  of  the  wood  was  of  sufficient 
richness;  the  more  beautiful  its  convolutions  and  the  rarer  the 
wood,  the  better.  Our  own  White  Oak  was  excellent,  but  better 
still  the  darker  knotted  English  Oak  or  the  Betula  or  Circassian 
Walnut. 

So  the  veneered  or  built-up  panel  was  developed,  or,  more 
properly,  revived ;  for  something  similar  had  been  used  before  in 
the  mahogany  cabinet  work  of  the  early  Eighteen-Hundreds. 
Sometimes  the  precious  wood  was  cut  in  thin  slices  by  a  rotary  saw, 


veneered,  would  curl  and  split  to  pieces. 

A  wide  panel  is  built  up  of  five  layers,  the  inner  three  in  the 
best  work  of  White  Pine  or  Chestnut,  for  these  two  are  the  least 
given  to  warping  or  twisting.  The  center  layer  is  about  as  thick 
as  one’s  finger,  the  grain  running  lengthzvise  of  the  panel,  and  is 
itself  glued  up  of  several  strips  laid  edge  to  edge.  Next  it  on 
each  side  is  glued  a  layer  about  as  thick  as  a  book  cover,  the 
grain  running  crosszvise  of  the  panel.  This  makes  a  firm  core, 
for  any  tendency  of  one  layer  to  twist  in  one  direction  is  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  tendency  of  the  next  to  twist  in  the  opposite  way. 
On  one  side  of  this  built-up  core  is  glued  the  thin  sheet  of  finishing 
wood,  with  a  strip  of  commoner  wood  of  equal  strength  on  the 
other. 

The  carpenter  receives  the  finishing  wood  from  the  mill  already 
cut  in  sheets,  but  they  are  kept  together  in  their  proper  order; 
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lie  separates  them,  keeping  the  sheets  in  their  sequence,  spreads 
them  out  and  trims  and  glues  them  on  the  core,  carefully  matching 
the  patterns  in  the  grain,  for  the  panel  is  often  larger  than  the 
sheets  of  finishing  wood.  The  system  is  quite  evident  when  one 
examines  any  wide,  hardwood  panel.  What  appears  a  single  piece 
is  made  up  of  two,  or  four,  or  six,  or  eight  pieces  of  veneer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  counting  the  inner  layers,  of  perhaps 
twenty  separate  pieces.  This  is,  of  course,  expensive.  For  our 
Jacobean  room  last  January  we  quoted  a  price  for  good,  solid- 
panel  wainscoting,  of  about  $1  a  square  foot,  set  in  the  wall  and 
finished;  the  veneered  work  would  cost  $1.50. 

In  the  room  we  have  illustrated  the  dominant  is  the  chimney- 
piece.  The  first  that  were  used  in  modern  rooms  were  taken 
bodily  from  the  old  palaces,  but  ours  might  well  be  a  cast  concrete 
reproduction.  A  large  fireplace  is  characteristic  of  the  style.  We 
mean  "large  fireplace”  literally,  not  a  large  chimney-piece  fastened 
against  a  small  fireplace.  It  is  never  successful  to  set  up  one 
of  these  great  hoods  with  its  supporting  pilasters  and  projecting 
corbels  and  then  fill  underneath  it  with  brick  or  stone  until  the 
usual  30"  x  30"  opening  is  left.  Better  have  the  large  fireplace 
or  give  up  the  type  altogether ! 

A  large  fireplace  means  a  deep  fireplace  as  well,  and  a  big  flue. 
The  flue  should  be  1/10  or  1/12  the  area  of  the  fireplace  opening. 

30" x 30" 

The  30"  x  30"  fireplace  requires  -  flue  area,  or  an 

12 

8  x  12  flue  lining,  which,  actually  installed,  means  a  7  x  11  flue, 
since  the  standard  flue  lining  is  somewhat  smaller  inside  than  its 
list  dimension  would  indicate.  Our  fireplace  is  58"  high  by  62" 
wide,  so  it  requires  a  24"  diameter  flue ;  we  give  the  diameter, 
for  the  larger  linings  are  round  in  cross-section.  Eighteen  or  20" 
in  depth  is  sufficient  for  the  small  fireplace,  but  ours  must  be  30" 
at  the  very  least,  measured  from  the  back  of  the  hearth  to  the 
floor  immediately  under  the  front  of  the  lintel.  The  lintel  should 
not  be  flat  underneath  for  more  than  4" ;  beyond,  should  slope 
upward  and  back,  so  the  ascending  smoke  cannot  strike  a  flat 


surface  and  roll  out  into  the  room.  Back  of  the  lintel  is  a  tent¬ 
shaped  space,  called  the  smoke  chamber,  narrowing  at  the  ridge 
to  a  slot  the  full  width  of  the  fireplace  and  equal  in  area  to  the 
flue ;  above  and  back  of  the  slot  a  ledge  forms  the  base  of  the 
“throat,”  a  pyramidal  space  gathering  at  the  top  to  the  hue,  and 
so  up,  without  unnecessary  bends  and  without  change  in  cross- 
sectional  area,  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  slightly  higher  than  any 
nearby  roofs.  Such  a  fireplace  is  certain  to  draw  well. 

Another  way,  but  not  quite  so  sure,  is  to  combine  smoker 
chamber  and  throat  in  one  pyramidal  space  gathering  directly  into 
the  flue,  without  slot  or  ledge.  A  standard  iron  damper  might  be 
set  above  the  smoke  chamber,  which,  closed  in  winter  when  the 
fire  is  not  lighted,  prevents  loss  of  heated  air  and  a  chilling  of  the 
room  ;  but  a  damper  is  not  necessary.  The  important  things  seem, 
first,  to  have  the  flue  large  enough  for  the  opening  and,  second,  to 
have  the  fireplace  deep  enough.  The  flue,  we  said,  must  be  at 
least  1/12  the  area  of  the  opening;  the  depth  must  be  at  least  J4 
the  height  of  the  opening ;  better  rather  more. 

A  mantel,  such  as  we  have  shown,  cast  in  concrete  stone  from 
an  old  Italian  model,  if  it  be  one  of  the  types  kept  in  stock  by  the 
larger  mantel  manufacturers,  would  cost  between  $80  and  $160, 
depending  on  the  elaboration  of  its  ornament.  A  brick  hearth 
and  brick  back  and  jambs  would  be  satisfactory;  an  ornamental 
cast  iron  fireback  set  in  the  brick  is  interesting  but  not  necessary. 

In  an  earlier  article  we  referred  to  the  remarkably  good  replicas 
of  old  mantels  in  the  stocks  of  certain  dealers;  in  buying  such  a 
mantel  one  has  the  very  best  work  of  a  good  period  perfectly 
reproduced,  at  a  cost  far  below  what  one  would  hav$  to  pay  for  a 
mantel  specially  designed;  for,  of  course,  if  an  article  can  be 
found  in  stock  it  is  inexpensive  for  value  received ;  if  the  manu¬ 
facturers  can  make  many  from  the  same  model  they  can  afford  to 
sell  for  less.  Doors  are  an  instance.  We  have  said  that  veneered 
work  in  large  panels  was  more  expensive  than  solid  work  in  small ; 
yet  there  are  excellent  single-panel  hardwood  veneered  doors  made 
in  the  Middle  West  that  are  as  cheap  as  th  most  commonplace 
( Continued  on  page  384) 


In  the  Italian  room  the  dominant  note  is  the  chimney-piece.  At  first  those  used  were  taken  bodily  from  old  palaces,  but  to-day  cast  concrete  reproductions  are  to  be  had 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  fireplace  itself  must  also  be  large,  not  merely  a  large  chimney-piece  fastened  against  a  small  fireplace 
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BEGINNING  A  GARDEN  HALF-WAY— THE  POSSIBILITIES  AND  PLACE 
OF  BEDDING  PLANTS— PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHOOSING  THEM 
-BUYING  BY  PARCELS  POST— A  LIST  OF  THOSE  MOST  EFFICIENT 

F.  F.  Rockwell 
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Begonias  propagate  readdy,  and  from 
a  single  plant  can  be  had  all  the 
plants  one  needs  the  next  year 

Til  E  term  “bedding 
plants,”  as  ordinarily 
used,  applies  to  those  plants 
which  are  usually  bought  in 
bloom  or  in  bud  in  pots  at  the 
florist’s  in  early  spring  for 
setting  out  when  danger  of 
frost  is  past.  Formerly, 
when  design  and  carpet  bed¬ 
ding  was  still  in  vogue,  many 
of  these  plants  were  put  to 
such  atrocious  uses  by  the 
soi-disant  landscape  “artist” 
that  their  reputation  is  still 
bad,  despite  the  beautiful  ef¬ 
fects  which  may  be  had  with 
them  in  combination  with 
other  flowers,  if  good  judgment  and  taste  are  exercised. 

The  commercial  list  of  budding  plants  include  many  biennials 
and  tender  perennials ;  a  number  of  annuals,  too,  are  grown  and 
handled  in  the  same  way,  such  as  asters  and  sweet  alyssums ;  in 
fact,  there  are  available  flowers  which  are  adapted  to  almost  any 
condition  one  is  likely  to  meet. 

Planning  a  garden  with  bedding  plants  is  in  one  way  very  much 
easier  than  with  any  other  flower  materials.  In  the  first  place, 
they  bloom,  for  the  most  part,  pretty  much  throughout  the  whole 
season,  and,  as  they  are  quite  well  grown  when  you  get  them, 
they  can  be  readily  fitted  into  the  garden  scheme  because  you 
can  see  actually  before  you  colors,  sizes  and  shapes.  Moreover, 
results  are  immediate.  The  garden  may  be  forsaken  looking  on 
Friday  night,  with  here  and  there  an  old  stub  of  a  last  year’s 
plant;  on  Sunday  morning  it  may  turn  to  the  world  a  whole 
range  of  fair  flower  faces  in  various  hues,  or  in  one'  brilliant 
mass  effect  of  color  that  entirely  transforms  the  landscape.  They 
are  particularly  desirable  for  use  where  for  any  reason  the  garden 
has  to  be  fixed  at  the  last  minute;  as  when,  for  instance,  one  has 
a  country  place  that  is  not  opened  up  until  the  first  of  June,  or 
when  one  rents  a  cottage  for  the  summer  and  wants  to  brighten 


it  up  quickly  without  waiting  to  grow  anything  from  seed. 

Like  every  other  class  of  flowers,  however,  bedding  plants  have 
their  disadvantages  as  well  as  their  unquestionable  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  expensive  than  plants  raised 
from  seeds,  as  far  as  the  actual  cash  outlay  is  concerned — and 
even  when  you  are  trying  to  be  efficient  in  your  flower  garden, 
you  will  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  charge  up  to  each  plant  the  time 
you  have  spent  in  sowing,  transplanting  and  repotting  until  you 
get  it  to  the  blooming  size.  The  florist,  of  course,  has  got  to 

charge  these  little  items  up  or 
else  he  would  be  soon  swelling 
the  grand  army  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  Then,  of  course,  these 
plants,  or  at  least  practically  all 
of  them,  must  be  had  new  every 
spring.  1  f  you  have  the  means 
of  doing  it,  you  can  take  cut¬ 
tings  and  grow  your  own  sup¬ 
ply  of  plants,  which  not  only 
makes  them  cost  little,  but  will 


Wherever  a  dazzling  mass  of  red  is 
wanted  throughout  the  season,  salvia 
(scarlet  sage)  is  unequaled 


also  furnish  you  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  particularly 
as  it  will  make  your  flower 
garden  last  throughout  the 
year,  instead  of  only  for  a  few 
months  during  the  summer. 
There  is  another  disadvantage 
in  the  bedding-plant  garden : 
the  trouble  of  remaking  the 
beds  every  season.  This  may 


Besides  adding  a  touch  of  color,  the  faint 
perfume  of  mignonette  is  appreciated 
in  the  sweet-scented  garden 
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The  secret  of  success  with  a  garden  made  of  bedding  plants  is  to  choose  the  right  plants  in  the  beginning — getting  healthy  plants  in  bud  rather  than  in  bloom — and  then 

giving  them  the  same  judicious  care  that  one  would  give  to  any  other  garden 


Ageratum  makes  an  excellent  border  where 
blue  and  white  is  desired.  It  is  more 
sturdy  than  alvssum 


or  may  not  be  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances- — a  bed  that  is  well 
cared  for  and  has  good  soil 
requires  very  little  work  in 
the  spring. 

The  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  various  kinds 
of  bedding  plants  are  fully 
as  wonderful,  although  not 
nearly  so  well  known,  as 
those  among  roses  and  car¬ 
nations.  The  humble  gera¬ 
nium,  for  instance,  has 
been  improved,  until  now 
there  are  several  hundreds 
of  new  varieties,  among 
which  dozens  of  fine  kinds 
are  hardly  known  at  all. 
There  are  several  new 
sorts  of  bedding  begonias 
with  flowers  fully  twice  the 


size  of  any  of  the  older 
sorts  ;  a  violet  -  colored 
sweet  alyssum ;  asters 
that  are  as  beautiful  and 
as  large  as  chrySanthe-' 
mums ;  and  so  on  through 
the  list.  The  large  part 
of  the  pleasure  of  garden¬ 
ing  is  to  keep  oneself 
familiar  with  the  new  deJ 
velopments.  The  new 
things,  of  course,  cost 
more,  but  as  most  of  them 
are  easily  propagated,  a 
plant  or  two  bought  this 
spring  will  furnish  you 
with  a  goodly  supply  by 
another  season. 

Despite  the  fact  that 
bedding  plants  are  more 
commonly  misused  than 
any  other  class,  the  fact 
( Continued  on  page  38 7) 


Asters  are  the  poor  man's  chrysanthemums. 
For  both  bedding  and  cutting  they  are 
favorites 


My  Suburban  Garden 

HOW  A  PRACTICAL  GREENHOUSE  WAS  BUILT  AT  MODERATE  COST— ADDING  A  BARN  AND  CHICKEN 
HOUSE  TO  THE  GARDEN  EQUIPMENT— THE  BEAN  ARCH  SYSTEM— A  RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING  HENS  LAY 

Warren  H.  Miller 


WE  were  so  much  encouraged  by  the  performance  of  our  hot 
frame,  with  its  crop  of  lettuce  in  mid-January,  that  we  de¬ 
cided  to  “shake  the  same  tree  again”  on  a  larger  scale.  I  had  no 
intention  of  letting  myself  be  drawn  into  a  regular  greenhouse 
scheme,  with  a  hot-water  heating  plant  that  would  have  to  be  fed 
day  and  night.  I  am  a  busy  commuter  and  have  quite  enough 


A  corner  of  the  garden  on  May  20:  beans  for  six,  four  30-foot  rows.  The  lettuce  in 
hotframe  is  ready  to  set  out 

to  do  to  keep  the  furnace  from  going  out  unawares  (which  it 
is  always  seeking  a  favorable  opportunity  to  do),  and  all  we 
wanted  was  something  to  grow  the  more  hardy  vegetables  in 
winter,  something  that  would  start  all  sorts  of  early  seedlings 
for  the  garden  in  February— tomatoes,  egg  plants,  lettuce, 
radishes,  celery,  peppers,  cabbages  and  flowers.  If  a  hotbed 
could  do  this  on  a  small  scale,  why  could  not  a  glorified 
hotbed,  in  which  one  could  stand  up  and  work,  do  it  still 
better?  So  I  built  the  little  .9  -x  12-foot'  greenhouse,  at 
a  cost  of  $24  for  eight  6  x/j-tpot  -  glass  -sashes,  $4  for 
boards  and  $4  for  timber,  and  paint. 

I  first  sawed  out  eight.,  12-foot  trunks  from  my  forest 
trees  and  four  9-fooLones.  These  I  sawed  bevel,  to  match 
the  corner  posts,  and  piled  them  in  pairs,,  one  above  the 
other,  spiking  .than  to  3"  x  3"  posts  , at  the  corners  and 
to  rough  3"  stakes  on  the  in§idp.; .  Parallel  to  these,  and 
3  feet  inside  of  them,  went  two  second  pairs  of  logs.  This 
gave  me  a  rectangle  9  x  i2  feet,  with  two  3  x  12- foot  beds 
in  it,  which  were  forthwith  filled  with  fresh  fermenting 
manure  destined  to  furnish  the  heat  for  the  little  green¬ 
house.  Next  went  on  the  /g"  x  12"  top  trim  boards,  nailed 
to  the  four  corner  posts,  bringing  the  total  height  of  the 
greenhouse  wall  up  to  three  feet ;  and  earth  was  then 
banked  up  outside  of  the  logs  to  the  bottom  of  these  trim 
boards  and  sodded,  the  slopes  being  planted  in  Cuthbert 
raspberries.  Two  3"  x  3"  central  upright  posts  now  went 
in  at  each  end  and  on  them  the  main  ridge  pole,  a  4"  x  4"  Here 
smooth-dressed  timber,  set  in  a  notch  in  the  upright  with 


its  corners  up  and  down.  To  this  was  hinged  the  eight  sash 
frames,  four  on  a  side,  with  their  lower  sashes  resting  on  bevel 
moulding  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  trim  boards.  Plain  vertical 
planking,  with  weather  strips  nailed  on  the  joints,  closed  in  the 
ends.  The  whole  was  given  a  coat  of  white  paint  and  the  green¬ 
house  stood  finished.  I  could  have  had  triangular  glass  sashes 
made  at  the  mill  for  the  ends,  but  the  cornicing  of  No.  2 
crown  moulding  had  to  agree  with  the  house  architecture,  so 
I  did  not  bother  with  any  special  sash  work. 

1  he  3  x  12-foot  beds  inside  were  given  a  top  dressing  of 
rich  soil  and  planted  in  February  to  all  the  standard  early 
vegetables.  On  very  cold  nights  I  have  a  lantern  in  the 
house  to  help  out  with  the  heat;  otherwise  it  requires  no 
attention.  1  also  got  rid  of  the  outside  nuisance  by  putting 
in  a  set  of  window  shade-rollers  under  the  roof  sashes.  The 
rollers  are  on  the  usual  iron  roller  brackets,  secured  inside 
the  trim  plank  at  the  eaves,  and  the  shade  pulls  upward  to  the 
ridge  by  a  cord  through  a  small  galvanized  pulley  stapled  to 
the  ridge.  This  greenhouse  is  no  trouble  at  all  and  we  can 
grow  almost  anything  in  it  except  the  really  tender  hothouse 
exotics.  Its  central  walk  is  3  feet  wide,  floored  with  concrete 
with  a  basin  aquarium  6  feet  long  by  18"  wide,  and  the  inner 
logs  are  left  in  natural  bark. 

Between  the  north  pergola  and  the  space  allotted  to  barn 
and  chicken  house  is  about  40  x  25  feet  of  room.  Along  the 
privet  hedge  side  of  this  I  put  in  a  border  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries  4  feet  wide,  with  a  Baldwin  apple  tree  at  each 
ljie  end,  corresponding  to  the  two  Kiefifer  pears  still  standing 
where  the  old  west  border  was.  A  Satsuma  Japanese  plum 
went  in  the  border  midway  between  the  Baldwins  as  a  filler, 
and  on  the  north  side  I  put  in  another  Champion  quince,  to  help 
the  first  one  set  fruit.  This  plot  was  now  surrounded  by  a 
rectangle  of  young  fruit  trees,  leaving  a  bed  20  feet  x  40  feet, 
which  at  once  received  the  title  “West  Garden.”  What  should 
we  plant  there?  If  I  were  starting  from  the  beginning,  I  should 
certainly  set  it  in  asparagus,  as  here  is  a  large  bed,  apart  from 


are  the  same  beans  in  July — a  solid  wall,  all  you  can  eat  and  preserve, 
peach  tree  was  planted  in  April 


The  young 
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the  main  garden,  ideal  for  a  permanent  planting  like  asparagus. 
As  it  was,  the  north  border  of  the  garden  held  our  asparagus, 
with  roots  now  five  years  old  and  impossible  to  transplant,  so 
the  West  Garden  was  planted  for  the  first  years  in  six  rows 
of  corn  on  the  west  side  and  three  rows  of  lima  beans  on  the 
east,  using  the  bean  arch  scheme  so  successful  the  year  before. 

During  February  I  was  very  busy  building  the  barn  and  chicken 
house.  As  I  did  every  stick  of  it  myself,  from  the  post  foun¬ 
dations  to  the  outside  trim,  it  goes  to  prove  that  any  commuter 
can  amuse  himself  successfully  that  way,  provided  lie  will  buy 
himself  a  real  saw,  not  a  tool-box  one,  and  a  real  hammer,  not 
a  five-and-ten-cent  store  specimen !  The  former  cuts  like  an 
angel,  with  no  particular  muscular  outlay  involved,  and  the  latter 
never  pounds  your  thumb  nor  glances  ofif  the  nail-head  and 
maims  your  left  forefinger,  as  the  cast  iron  variety  is  sure 
to  do.  The  barn  is  12  feet  x  18  feet,  with  a  6  x  8-foot 
concrete  porch,  and  a  concrete  floor,  the  whole  in  keeping 
with  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  main  house.  Tt 
will  accommodate  one  horse  and  carriage,  and  four  dogs. 

The  second  story  is  a  Retreat,  used  by  a  certain  writer 
when  the  main  house  gets  too  noisy  for  invoking  the  Muse. 

It  is  my  “dope”  den,  photographic  studio  and  literary  work¬ 
shop  in  one ;  by  “dope”  being  meant  filed  archives  of 
reference  pamphlets,  facts,  figures  and  philosophy.  None 
of  these  are  tolerated  in  the  main  library,  and  they  used 
to  occupy  a  dark  closet,  where  chasing  a  fact  to  its  lair 
involved  a  day’s  work  with  a  dark  lantern. 

The  door  of  the  barn  is  8  feet  wide  x  7  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  it  will  accommodate  a  small  “car,”  in  lieu  of 
horse  and  carriage  (which  God  forbid!).  There  is  room 
also  for  garden  tools,  wheel-hoe,  lawn  mower,  hose  reel, 
wheelbarrow  and  such  accessories  before  the  fact  which 
used  to  clutter  up  cellars  and  rear  halls  in  the  main  house. 

It  cost  $148  for  materials,  and  a  contractor  would  duplicate 
it  for  you  for  about  $800. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  arrangement  of  the  main  garden. 

The  success  of  everything  in  the  rear  border  the  year 
before  now  emboldened  me  to  put  in  again  the  trees  orig¬ 
inally  planned  for  this  space.  I  accordingly  set  another  Baldwin 
in  the  angle  between  the  barn  and  rear  trellis,  two  more  Bartlett 
pears,  spaced  twenty  feet  between  it  and  the  Early  Harvest  Apple 
tree  at  the  end  of  the  main  garden  path,  and  another  Black 
Tartarian  cherry  in  the  border  back  of  the  East  Garden,  between 


the  two  Early  Harvest  apples.  This  is  practically  the  same  plant¬ 
ing  as  went  in  there  two  years  ago,  all  of  which  died;  but  this 
time  the  earth  was  a  foot  higher,  the  soil  mellow  and  sweet  and 
well  manured,  and  everything  planted  in  it  “went  along  like  a 
house  afire.” 

In  the  new  plan  you  will  note  fewer  sorts  of  vegetables  and 
more  rows  of  each  kind.  The  problem  for  a  commuter’s  garden 
is  to  raise  only  the  sorts  which  do  not  require  much  nursing 
and  tending ;  broad-leaved  vegetables,  which  keep  weeds  out  of 
their  own  row  and  only  require  the  wheel-hoe  to  be  run  down 
between  the  rows  once  a  week  to  keep  the  weed  population 
under.  For  this  reason  I  omitted  all  the  narrow-leaved  vege¬ 
tables — onions,  leeks,  salsify,  carrots  (except  in  a  dense  bed  for 


little  ones) — and  devoted  a  good  many  more  rows  to  the  standard 
vegetables,  sowing  seeds  an  inch  or  more  apart  in  the  rows  and 
thinning  to  four  inches  for  “greens.”  Our  strawberry  bed,  after 
the  fruiting  season  in  the  previous  June  and  July,  had  put  forth 
such  a  vast  quantity  of  runners  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  use 
the  wheel-hoe  on  it,  and  I  had  no  time  for  hand  weeding. 
So  I  let  it  go  its  way,  keeping  down  the  weeds  and  grass 
with  a  sickle,  besides  one  or  two  hand  weedings,  until  the 
sets  had  rooted  firmly  and  the  runners  had  turned  black, 
indicating  that  the  parent  plant  was  through  furnishing  sap 
to  the  young  sets.  Then,  in  mid-October,  l  dug  up  the  whole 
bed,  separated  the  sets  and  old  plants  from  the  weed  and 
grass  roots  that  came  up  with  them,  and  I  then  had  more 
than  five  hundred  strawberry  plants,  including  the  original 
hundred.  I  cleared  the  whole  East  Garden  for  them,  set 
400  on  il/2  x  ij4-foot  spacing,  and  had  100  left  to  give 
away.  They  should  be  set  square  and  not  “staggered,”  so 
as  to  give  the  wheel  hoe  a  clear  run,  both  across  the  bed  and 
up  and  down  it. 

This  made  it  necessary  to  find  a  new  place  for  the  tomatoes, 
so  I  established  a  yard  of  thirty-two  plants  across  the  main 
path,  taking  15  x  25  feet  of  garden  space.  Next  to  them  I 
arranged  for  five  rows  of  beets  (125  feet),  taking  9  x  25  feet 
of  garden  space,  and,  beyond  the  hot  frame,  three  of  turnips 
and  three  of  spinach.  The  old  bean  arch  ground  back  of  this 
frame  was  now  exceedingly  rich  soil,  not  only  from  the  well- 
known  nitrogen-producing  qualities  of  beans,  but  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  372) 


The  west  garden  on  June  I,  showing  pole  beans  and  corn.  Later  the  ends  of  the  poles 


were  lashed  together  to  make  arches 


This  is  the  same  garden  in  August,  showing  the  thirty-seven  hills  of  limas  hiding  the  8  feet 
of  corn.  A  corner  of  the  farm  is  also  visible 


The  Maintenance  of  Electric  Cars  in  the  Country 

THE  GARAGE  AND  THE  GENERATING  PLANT— USING  DIRECT  CURRENT  FOR  CHARGING— AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL  OF  CURRENT— NECESSITY  FOR  PROPER  LUBRICATION— ADJUSTING  THE  BRAKE  MECHANISM 

John  R.  Eustis 


HEN  the  assertion  is  made  that  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  operate  and  maintain  an  electric  vehicle,  either  pleasure 
car  or  motor  truck,  it  is  made  in  a  comparative  sense,  because 
the  electric  vehicle  is  a  piece  of  mechanical  apparatus,  and  as 
such  requires  a  certain  amount  of  skilled  attention  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  use.  The  degree  of  skill  and  care  required,  however,  is 
less  than  in  the  case  of  other  mechanically  propelled  vehicles, 
such  as  the  gasoline  or  steam  automobile. 

The  maintenance  of  an  electric  vehicle  is  much  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  than  its  operation.  In  cities  and  towns,  where  often  the  hous¬ 
ing,  and  nearly  always  the  battery  charging,  are  done  at  a  public 
garage,  the  matter  of  maintenance  is  attended  to  by  the  skilled 
mechanics  and  electricians  employed  there.  The  same  holds  true 
in  the  private  garages,  where  a  fleet  of  electric  motor  trucks  is 
housed  by  its  owner. 

It  is  different,  however,  on  the  country  estate  or  farm,  where 
seldom  more  than  three,  and  usually  but  one  electric  vehicle  is 
used.  In  such  cases  public  garages,  equipped  to  charge  and 
care  for  electric  vehicles,  are  not  usually  convenient,  and  the 
owner  or  driver  must  have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  ability 
to  attend  to  them. 

When  an  electric  vehicle  is  to  be  used  in  the  country  the  first 
matter  that  comes  up  for  consideration  is  that  of  its  housing. 
It  can  be  kept  in  any  barn,  stable  or  other  building  where  it  is 
protected  from  the  weather.  Its  presence  does  not  constitute 
a  fire  hazard  and  consequently  does  not  affect  the  insurance; 
neither  is  there  any  danger  in  cold  weather  from  freezing,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  freeze  except  the  solution  in  the  batteries, 
and  this  is  immune  when  the  battery  is  partly  or  wholly  charged. 

The  amount  of  money  invested  in  an  electric  vehicle,  however, 
and  the  importance  of  securing  a  maximum  efficiency  out  of  its 
use,  fully  warrant  the  construction  of  a  special  building  or  garage 
for  its  housing.  The  same  building  will  contain  the  apparatus 
for  charging  the  battery,  a  small  work  bench,  storage  room  for 
extra  parts,  and,  perhaps,  the  plant  for  generating  the  current 
for  charging  the  batteries.  Such  a  plant  is,  of  course,  not  needed 
where  current  is  already  available  for  lighting  and  power  pur¬ 
poses,  as  is  generally  the  case  nowadays  on  the  country  estate 
and  farm.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  install  such  a  generating 
plant,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  use  of  an  electric  vehicle, 
the  current  generated  may  also  be  used  for  lighting  and  other 
power  purposes. 

There  are  a  number  of  satisfactory  types  and  styles  of  small 
garage  buildings  where  one  or  several  electric  vehicles  can  be 
housed.  Stone,  brick  or  concrete  construction  is  preferable  for 
the  same  reasons  as  would  apply  to  any  other  buildings.  Frame 
construction  is,  however,  entirely  suitable.  For  the  sake  of  clean¬ 
liness  a  concrete  floor  is  desirable,  and  this  feature  means  much 
to  the  life  of  the  rubber  tires  of  the  vehicle.  The  garage  should 
not  be  so  small  that  there  is  not  ample  room  to  work  all  around 
the  vehicle  or  vehicles  stored  in  it. 

The  matter  of  the  charging  of  the  battery  comes  next. in  order. 
Only  direct  current  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Where  such 
current  is  available  of  a  voltage  near  to  the  maximum  required 
for  the  charge,  the  only  apparatus  necessary  is  a  rheostat  regulat¬ 
ing  resistance,  placed  in  series  with  the  battery  and  a  voltammeter. 
When  direct  current  is  available,  but  at  a  voltage  far  above  or 
below  that  required  for  charging  the  battery,  a  motor  generator 


set  must  be  employed.  When  alternating  current  only  is  to  be 
had,  then  apparatus  must  be  used  to  convert  this  to  direct  current. 
There  are  three  types  of  such  apparatus — the  mercury  arc  rectifier, 
the  synchronous  or  rotary  converter,  and  the  motor  generator  set. 
One  of  the  more  recent  developments  in  battery  charging  appara¬ 
tus  is  an  automatic  arrangement  whereby  the  charging  is  auto¬ 
matically  controlled  and  automatically  cut  off  when  the  batttery 
is  fully  charged.  With  this  device  it  is  only  necessary  to  run 
the  vehicle  into  its  garage  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work,  connect 
the  battery  to  the  charging  board,  turn  on  the  current,  and  forget 
about  it  until  the  following  day  or  later.  Then  it  will  be  found 
with  the  battery  fully  charged  and  the  current  cut  off. 

The  necessary  information  for  charging  and  caring  for  batteries 
is  contained  in  the  instruction  books  furnished  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  important  points  are  that  the  battery  should  never 
be  completely  discharged,  or  charged  at  too  high  a  rate.  The 
solution  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  lower  than  the  top  of  the 
plates  in  the  battery  or  the  sediment  which  collects  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jars  get  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  plates.  Cells,  plates 
and  all  connections  should  be  kept  clean. 

In  the  maintenance  of  the  general  mechanism  of  an  electric 
vehicle,  lubrication  and  adjustment,  with  the  replacement  of  worn 
or  broken  parts,  are  the  important  requirements.  Lubrication 
requires  the  most  attention,  and  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  too  much  than  too  little,  and  to  give  in  small  amounts  often, 
rather  than  in  large  quantities  at  infrequent  intervals.  Vehicles 
of  all  types  are  provided  with  means  of  lubrication,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  contact  surfaces.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  oil  cups,  grease  cups,  grease  boots,  oiled  bearings, 
and  grease-packed  bearings.  Wheel  bearings  are  packed  with 
grease,  while  the  treatment  for  the  controller  consists  of  wiping 
the  copper  contact  points  with  a  clean  rag  and  a  small  quantity 
of  vaseline.  The  oils  and  grease  used  should  be  of  good  quality 
and  free  from  acid  and  grit.  If  dirt  works  into  any  of  the 
bearings  it  should  be  washed  out  thoroughly  with  gasoline  or 
kerosene,  and  repacked  with  good  grease. 

Adjustments  are  required  from  time  to  time,  such  as  tightening 
nuts,  screws,  chains,  brakes,  etc.,  and  may  readily  be  made  after 
an  inspection  of  the  mechanism,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  book  supplied  by  the  manufacturer.  In  normal  service  these 
minor  adjustments  are  generally  sufficient,  except  for  the  yearly 
overhauling,  which  should  be  done  by  a  competent  mechanic.  The 
object  of  the  yearly  overhauling  is  for  the  renewal  of  such  parts 
as  may  be  necessary,  such  as  chains,  sprockets,  gears,  bearings, 
etc.,  and  for  the  rigid  inspection  of  parts  which  may  be  badly 
worn,  the  replacement  of  which  will  reduce  the  possibility  of  a 
breakdown,  while  working,  to  a  minimum. 

Oil  cups  and  grease  cups  are  provided  at  such  points  in  the 
springs  as  are  necesarv  to  reduce  friction,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  oil  should  be  applied,  or  the  grease  cups  given  a  turn  daily. 
This  will  prevent  bolts  and  bushings  from  grinding  and  wearing 
out  rapidly.  The  spring  clips  should  also  be  tightened,  so  that 
the  spring  rests  firmly  upon  its  seat  without  play.  Squeaking 
or  grinding  sounds  are  caused  by  friction  between  the  leaves 
of  the  springs  and  may  be  eliminated  by  lubricating  such  surfaces. 
In  prying  the  leaves  apart  for  this  purpose  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  damage  the  leaf-points. 

( Continued  on  page  371) 
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Flower  stakes  topped  with  gi 
colored  birds  and  beasts  gi' 
touch  of  color  to  the  garden 


A  basket  for  vegetables 
wdl  save  trouble  and 
steps 

THE  average  window  gardener  either  leaves 
the  earth  in  the  boxes  and  pots  undisturbed 
for  want  of  a  good  digging  implement,  or  utilizes 
a  paper  cutter,  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  knife  that 
might  much  better  be  left  to  perform  its  own  special 
functions.  A  very  useful  combination  trowel  and 
rake  is  now  made  of  heavy  brass,  the  whole  imple¬ 
ment  being  about  eight  inches  long,  with  rake  teeth 
at  one  end  and  trowel  at  the  other.  This  ingenious 
little  implement,  invented  by  a  woman  gardener, 
makes  a  most  attractive  and  useful  gift.  Where 
window  boxes  are  used  at  all  windows,  one  of  these 
little  implements  might  be  provided  for  each  room. 

The  unromantic  gardener  often  scoffs  at 
the  use  of  the  new  sticks  with  gay  birdies  t' 
atop  which  the  up-to-date  gardener  uses  to 
support  roses  and  other  plants  that  need 
tying  up.  But  the  scoffer  is  silenced  when 
he  sees  the  latest  productions  from  the 

wooden 


Garden  Accessories 


For  close  work  these  tools  are  in¬ 
valuable;  note  the  long,  sturdy 
handles.  The  implement  on  the 
right  is  a  reel 


aviary. 
The  little  birds 
that  adorn  the 
tops  of  these 
( Cont .  on  p. 378) 


wishing  ball  crowning  an  ivy 
pillar  will  prove  an  attractive 
addition 


o  garden  is  complete  without  a  bird 
bath.  Such  a  pan  set  out  on  the  lawn 
will  be  well  patronized 


The  kneeling  basket  will  prove  useful,  especially  to  women  gardeners;  it  saves  both  knees  and 
skirts,  and  being  practically  waterproof  prevents  dampness  from  slipping  into  the  bones 


The  flower  basket  is  indispensable  for  the  woman  gardener  or 
a  flower  tray  on  which  to  lay  the  more  tender  blossoms 
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IICMJ/L  'or  Lee  Du  BN/ 


A  breakfast  room  off  the  dining¬ 
room  at  the  rear  of  the  house  is 
one  of  the  attractive  features  of 
the  first  floor 


THE  HOME  OF 
LEE  BURNS 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  master’s  suite  on  the  second  floor  takes  in  the  depth  of  the  house,  and  includes  a  sleeping 

porch 


nou/L  or  ILL  Duen/ 


An  adapted  Colonial  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  was  followed,  and  both  the 
house  and  grounds  were  fully 
planned  before  work  commenced 


Herbert  Foltz,  architect 


IN  the  early  part  of  1913  the  site  of  this  house  was  a  level  piece 
of  meadow  land,  unrelieved  in  any  way.  The  problem  pre¬ 
sented  was  to  build  on  it  not  only  a  house,  but  a  home,  com¬ 
fortable,  inviting  and  one  that  would  grow  more  attractive  with 
age. 

A  form  of  the  Colonial  style  was  chosen,  and  not  only  the 
house,  but  the  landscape  gardening  was  carefully  planned  be¬ 
fore  a  sod  was  turned.  The  result  has  been  most  successful. 
While  it  is  too  soon  for  the  planting  to  have  reached  its  greatest 
effectiveness,  even  now  it  forms  an  attractive  setting  for  the 
house  itself. 

The  ground  has  been  graded  so  as  to  slope  in  all  directions 
from  the  house,  giving  it  the  effect  of  being  on  a  low  hill.  Back 
of  the  house  the  ground  slopes  across  the  gardens  to  the  tennis 
court,  beyond  which,  as  a  background  for  the  view,  is  a  most  in¬ 


teresting  fence,  suggested  by  a  quaint  drawing  of  Kate  Green- 
way’s.  In  front  of  this  is  a  border  of  hollyhocks,  larkspur,  colum¬ 
bines  and  other  hardy  flowers. 

Care  was  taken  to  keep  the  scheme  of  planting  simple  and  har¬ 
monious,  preference  being  given  in  a  large  measure  to  the  native 
Indiana  trees,  such  as  sugar  maple,  elm  and  hawthorne,  while 
evergreens  were  massed  in  the  corners  of  the  yard.  The  lines  of 
the  house  are  softened  by  shrubbery,  honeysuckle  and  ivy,  and 
thought  has  been  given  to  securing  a  good  view  from  every  room. 
Flowers  were  chosen  for  a  succession  of  bloom  and  masses  of 
shrubbery  were  placed  with  a  view  to  their  beauty  in  winter,  as 
well  as  summer. 

The  house  itself  is  of  simple  composition,  old  motives  being 
used  with  a  certain  freedom  that,  while  preserving  the  essential 
balance  of  design,  permits  a  picturesque  note  that  is  most 


In  ihe  dining-room  the  floors  are  dark  oak,  the  paper  a  putty  gray,  and  the  hangings 
are  of  figured  linen  in  neutral  shades  of  gray,  blue  and  rose 


Fumed  oak  has  been  used  in  the  library  woodwork,  the  furniture  designed  to  match. 
The  arrangement  of  shelves  makes  it  an  eminently  usable  room 
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attractive.  The  exterior  is  covered 
with  wide,  hand  -  rived  cypress 
shingles,  stained  a  soft  white,  while 
the  roof  and  window  shutters,  each 
of  which  is  decorated  with  a  little 
pine  tree  cut  in  the  upper  panel,  are 
moss  green,  tying  the  house  in  color 
to  the  shrubbery  at  its  base.  The 
shadows  of  the  porches  and  of  the 
heavy  cornice,  contrasted  with  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  lattice-work, 
are  interesting. 

In  the  interior  the  finish  of  the 
main  rooms  on  the  first  floor  is  the 
soft  brown  of  the  Adam  period  ma¬ 
hogany,  except  in  the  library,  which 
is  in  fumed  oak,  the  library  furniture 
having  been  designed  and  finished  to 
match  the  woodwork.  In  the  oak  of 
the  library  mantle  is  carved  tbe  line 
by  Robert  Burns:  “It’s  gude  to  be 
merry  and  wise.” 

The  floors  are  dark  oak,  the  doors 
are  of  an  old-time  design  with  brass 
thumb  latches,  while  the  fire¬ 
places,  the  graceful  corner  china 
closets  in  the  dining-room  and 
the  wide  stair,  with  its  dark 
hand-rail  and  white  spindles,  are 
details  that  make  a  pleasing  pic¬ 
ture  from  every  viewpoint. 

Instead  of  using  different  wall 
coverings  in  different  rooms,  the 
walls  of  the  entire  house  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  paper,  a  warm  putty 
gray  in  tone  that  makes  an  affect¬ 
ive  background  for  pictures,  fur¬ 
niture  and  hang¬ 
ings,  and  gives  an 
unbroken  color 
scheme  when  seen 
from  any  direc¬ 
tion.  The  dra¬ 
peries  are  of  fig¬ 
ured  linen  in  neu¬ 
tral  shades  of  gray, 
blue  and  rose  color. 

On  the  second 
floor  the  woodwork 
throughout  is  ivory 
enamel,  except  the 
doors,  which  are 
dark  mahogany.  An 
interesting  feature 
of  the  house  is  the 
built-in  closets  and 
cupboards,  each 
specially  designed 
for  its  particular 
use.  In  the  sewing- 
room  is  built  a  fold¬ 
ing  work-table  and 
a  cabinet  with 
drawers  and 
clothes-rods,  while 
in  the  bed  -  room 


closets  are  drawers,  hat  boxes,  shoe 
shelves,  etc. 

This  house  is  of  moderate  size, 
requiring  but  few  servants,  yet  care 
has  been  given  to  insure  their  com¬ 
fort.  In  the  basement  is  a  shower 
bath  for  their  use  and  a  large  living- 
room  with  a  cheerful  fireplace. 

Although  built  along  old-time 

lines,  using  motives  and  ideas  that 
have  survived  for  generations  be¬ 
cause  of  their  beauty  and  service¬ 
ability,  the  house  is  in  many  ways 
very  modern.  Filtered  rainwater, 
automatically  heated  by  gas,  is  piped 
to  every  bathroom  ;  the  heating  plant 
is  controlled  by  thermostats  that  keep 
a  uniform  temperature ;  vacuum- 

cleaner  pipes  are  installed  and  tele¬ 
phones  are  at  convenient  locations 
on  each  floor.  A  built-in  refrig¬ 
erator,  iced  from  the  outside,  a  room 
at  grade  where  the  lawn  mower  and 
other  garden  tools  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  stored,  and  a  water 
spray  for  the  ashes  in  the  furnace 
room,  are  some  of  the  features 
that  make  the  house  more  livable. 

Although  Colonial  architecture 
makes  little  or  no  provision  for 
porches,  the  style  has  been 

adopted  in  this  house  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  generous 
veranda  accommodations  in  the 
front,  back  and  sides  do  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  general  architectural 
lines.  The  front  veranda  is  an 
elaboration  of 
the  old-fashioned 
settle -lined  stoop. 
Roofed  in,  and 
with  lattices  on  the 
sides,  eventually  to 
be  covered  with 
vines,  it  makes  an 
inviting  entrance 
and  a  place  where 
the  family  can 
gather  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  pri¬ 
vacy.  The  floor  is 
Colonial  brick  laid 
with  a  wide  bond¬ 
ing,  w  h  i  c  h  adds 
perceptibly  to  its 
decorative  value. 
Tbe  side  porch 
looks  over  the  east 
lawn  tow-ard  the 
tennis  court.  A  ser¬ 
vice  porch  is  in  the 
rear ;  above  it  be¬ 
ing  another  porch 
which  may  be  used 
for  open-air  sleep¬ 
ing. 


The  exterior  is  covered  with  hand-rived  cypress  shingles  stained  a 
soft  white.  The  shutters  are  moss  green 


Save  in  the  doors,  which  are  dark  mahogany,  the  woodwork  of  the  second  floor  is  ivory  enamel,  giving  to  thi 

bedrooms  a  cheery  airiness 


INSIDE  THE 
HOUSE 


Timely  Suggestions  and 
Answers  to  Correspondents 


This  is  for  the  Kitchen 

HERE  have  been  a  thousand  and 
one  accessories  for  the  preparation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit — cherry- 
stoning  machines,  raisin  seeders,  apple 
corers,  pineapple  shredders,  strawberry 
hullers,  etc. — but  the  difficult  problem  of 
serving  apples  au  naturel  is  satisfactorily 
solved  for  all  time  by  a  Knife  which,  with 
one  motion,  cuts  the  apple  into  quarters 
and  at  the  same  time  removes  the  core. 
The  skin  has  to  be  peeled  off,  and  the  fruit 
is  ready  to  be  eaten  in  its  most  delicious 
form.  A  circular  cutting  board  of  hard¬ 
wood  accompanies  the  cutter,  which  is  of 
good  quality  of  steel  and  very  durable. 


Small  Decorative  Objects 

N  obscure  cottages  of  the  Old  World 
are  to  be  found  articles  of  furniture 
that  the  peasants  themselves  may  have 
decorated.  The  best  of  these  are  simple 
and  have  great  charm  because  they  are  a 
part  of  the  life  that  created  them.  In  the 
quiet  of  their  daily  life  the  peasants’ 
artistic  feeling  frequently  expressed  itself 
in  household  decoration.  Many  of  such 
designs  or  parts  of  them  are  the  inspiration 
leading  to  a  charming  modern  scheme  of 
decoration. 

The  studio  of  one  woman  decorator  of 
New  York  is  full  of  ordinary  household 
objects  made  of  wood  or  tin  which  are 
abloom  with  common  garden  flowers,  such 
as  flourish  nowhere  so  well  as  in  the  fer¬ 


tile  soil  of  the  artist’s  imagining.  From 
tea  trays  to  flower  boxes  and  lamps  her 
art  changes  the  merely  useful  thing  into 
an  object  of  beauty  as  well  as  utility. 
Most  of  the  old-time  flowers  blooming  in 
this  modern  art  shop  are  of  the  peasant 
character,  though  on  some  places  are  the 


Tills  new  apple  knife  cuts  the  fruit  into  sections,  at  the 
same  time  removing  the  core 


daintier  garlands  and  some  fair  ladies  who 
show  traces  of  French  high  life. 

The  tea  screen,  which  is  of  the  latter 
type,  guards  the  teapot  from  the  too 
caressing  summer  wind  when  the  refresh¬ 
ing  cup  is  served  on  the  porch  or  under 
the  trees  on  the  lawn.  The  graceful, 
courtly  dames,  with  which  the  screen  is 
decorated,  reflect  that  world  which  chil¬ 
dren  suppose  to  be  peopled  by  beings  who 


live  on  cake  and  do  nothing  more  laborious 
than  play  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  Bird- 
egg  blue  is  the  soft  background  for  the 
painting,  which  cleverly  conceals  the  fact 
that  the  screen  itself  is  merely  tin,  for  the 
decoration  and  background  deftly  suggest 
that  it  might  be  enameled. 

Similar  wreaths  on  a  black  lacquered 
surface  decorate  the  oblong  tray.  Yes, 
similar  in  a  general  way  but  not  alike,  for 
individuality  characterizes  these  studio 
pieces  quite  as  much  as  originality.  Here¬ 
in  lies  a  valuable  asset.  No  two  pieces 
are  exactly  alike  unless  one  wishes  them 
so.  Often  it  is  desired  to  have  a  certain 
motive  of  the  chintz  or  cretonne  hangings 
reappear  in  the  tea  tray,  the  screen,  or 
perhaps  the  cookie  box,  which  will  be 
within  call,  if  not  actually  lurking  some¬ 
where  about  the  tea  table.  Black  lacquer 
is  such  an  ideal  background  for  either  the 
peasant  or  the  modernist  style  of  decora¬ 
tion  that  it  is  employed  a  great  deal, 
thoTigh  there  is  no  rule  except  to  make 
the  useful  thing  beautiful.  Needless  to 
add  that  it  is  sure  to  have  a  personality 
of  its  own. 

The  trays  come  in  many  kinds,  shapes 
and  sizes.  They  are  small  and  large ;  with 
black  lacquer,  blue  or  green  ;  with  tiny,  stiff 
posies  or  with  bold,  realistic  flowers  of 
the  present  sort.  One  tray  with  the  latter 
decoration  is  of  Japanese  grass  painted 
yellow,  from  which  the  green  leaves, 
flowers  and  gay  birds  stand  out  with  im¬ 
pressive  definition.  It  is  round  and  is 


The  decorated  tinware  is  made  up  in  a  variety  of  shapes — candy  boxes,  cake 
and  cookie  boxes  and  boxes  for  trinkets,  each  with  a  dainty  design  painted  over 
black  lacquer 


Made  of  decorated  black  lacquered  wood  are  twin  boxes,  as  well  as  a  holder  for 
crochet  cotton,  a  flower  pot  box  and  a  little  bonbon  box  shaped  like  an 
Easter  egg 
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about  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter. 

Shown  with  the  oblong  tray  is  a  square 
waste-paper  basket,  flaring  at  the  top  like 
the  petals  of  a  flower.  The  decorations 
are  in  yellow  and  green  with  a  touch  of 
blue.  In  another  group  is  a  flower  box 
for  window  or  porch,  painted  green  with 
vivid  contrast  only  in  the  oval  on  the  sides. 
The  artistic  feeling  and  thought  which  are 
given  to  this  work  are  evidenced  in  the 
flower-box  development,  where  the  colors 
are  subdued  because  of  the  nearness  to 
Nature’s  own  paint  brush.  The  long, 
slender  spout  of  the  watering  pot  will  in¬ 
sure  against  splashing  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  as  it  will  nose  deftly  among  the 
shoots  and  branches  and  send  the  water 
only  where  it  should  go.  It  has  yellow 
cowslips  on  a  background.  There  are 
large  watering  pots  for  the  garden  and 
small  ones  for  the  little  child’s  special 
flower  bed. 

As  if  they  might  have  stepped  out  of 
an  i860  daguerreotype  are  the  hair-pow¬ 
dered,  hoop  -  skirted,  painted  wooden 
ladies  whose  name  is  Door  Stop.  A  lace- 
trimmed  breakfast  cap  adorns  the  chignon 
of  one,  another  stands  demurely  still, 
although  her  frock  is  flower-bedecked  as 
if  for  a  ball,  and  a  third  wears  dignified 
stripes  garlanded  with  posies.  They  are 
like  human  women,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  after  one  pattern,  and  like  woman 
again,  in  that  they  are  all  different. 

Here  is  an  instance  where  a  bit  of  the 
design  of  painted  furniture,  of  window 
hangings  or  of  wallpaper  may  be  repeated 
in  the  door  stop’s  dress.  Such  a  little 
thing  that  it  is,  but  it  does  give  so  large 
a  feeling  of  unity  as  if  there  were  a  mind 
that  planned  and  a  current  of  sympathy 
through  all  the  things  of  the  home. 

The  simplest  electric  light  stand  and  the 
plainest  shade,  say  one  of  paper,  becomes 
a  thing  of  exquisite  beauty  thoroughly  at 
home  with  its  surroundings  when  its  color 
and  style  are  related  to  its  associates.  In 
this  studio  was  a  noteworthy  lamp  striped 
with  pale  blue  and  white,  with  pink  roses 
scattered  over  the  shade  and  the  lamp. 
This  was  a  bedroom  lamp  to  be  used 


where  the  hangings  were  of  blue  and 
white  striped  linen  dotted  with  pink 
roses. 

Where  is  the  telephone  book?  Most 
everybody  has  sometimes  found  it  out  of 
place  and  put  it  away  to  have  ready  for 
next  time.  To  help  obviate  this  trouble 
there  is  the  lacquered  telephone  box,  which 
may  be  screwed  to  the  side  of  the  desk  near 


This  decorated  box  for  the  telephone  book  can  be  fastened 
to  the  side  of  the  desk.  It  is  large  enough  to  contain 
two  books 

the  telephone.  It  has  a  roomy  space  for 
the  thick  city  directory  and  a  thinner  divi¬ 
sion  for  the  suburban  directory.  Flying 
white  cranes  and  a  group  of  marsh  flowers 
decorate  the  front  of  the  box. 

The  group  of  small  boxes  are  for 
various  purposes ;  some  are  for  candy  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  Christmas,  birth¬ 
days  and  anniversaries.  There  are  twine 
boxes  so  pretty  that  one  will  always  be 
kept  in  sight,  so  the  hide-and-seek  ball  of 
twine  will  have  no  chance  to  go  free. 
Trinket  boxes  there  are,  such  as  the  lovely 
one  with  the  white  cameo-like  head  on  the 
top.  The  inveterate  wielder  of  the  crochet 
needle  will  find  an  ally  in  the  little  holder 
for  the  ball  of  crochet  cotton  which  will 
keep  it  from  roving  into  far  away  corners. 


The  same  originality  of  ornamentation 
may  be  seen  in  the  decoration  of  every 
object,  and  with  due  regard  for  its  pur¬ 
pose. 

Quaint  and  unusual  are  the  two  figures 
of  the  man  and  woman,  done  in  black  and 
white  cross-stitch  and  framed  in  a  narrow 
black  oval.  Those  are  very  interesting  in 
a  room  with  black  and  white  wallpaper 
or  hangings. 


Novel  Use  for  Garden  Hose 

GARDEN  hose  used  to  rinse  heavy 
articles  is  very  useful.  Blankets 
rinsed  in  this  way  are  saved  from  wring¬ 
ing  and  dry  without  wrinkles.  The  nap 
is  uncrushed,  too,  as  no  ironing  is  required. 
Rugs,  scrubbed  with  a  stiff  brush  moist¬ 
ened  in  diluted  ammonia,  when  rinsed  in 
this  way,  look  like  new. 


The  Back  of  the  House 

HERE  is  no  place  where  a  house¬ 
keeper  has  a  better  opportunity  to 
show  her  good  housekeeping  than  in  the 
appearance  of  the  rear  of  the  house.  An 
unsightly  collection  of  pails  and  baskets, 
and,  above  all,  an  untidy  garbage  recep¬ 
tacle,  will  spoil  the  appearance  of  any 
back-yard,  no  matter  how  attractive  it  may 
be  otherwise. 

A  good  plan  is  to  have  a  box  made  large 
enough  to  hold  the  garbage  can  and  any 
other  pails  or  receptacles  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  keep  about.  The  box  should 
have  a  good  hinged  cover,  but  needs  no 
bottom,  and  should  stand  directly  on  the 
ground.  Have  some  holes  bored  in  each 
side  for  ventilation,  and  over  these  on  the 
inside  tack  some  wire  fly  netting.  Paint 
the  box  the  color  of  the  house,  and  it  will 
be  quite  unnoticeable  and  serve  to  keep 
the  rear  of  the  house  neat.  If  the  garbage 
receptacle  is  kept  clean  and  covered  there 
can  be  no  odor,  and  there  will  be  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  breeding  of  the  much- 
detested  fly. 


They  might  have  stepped  out  of  an  1860  daguerreotype,  these  hair-powdered,  hoop- 
skirted,  painted  wooden  ladies,  whose  purpose  is  to  serve  as  door  stops 


Quaint  and  unusual  are  the  pictures  done  in  black  and  white  cross  stitch.  They  are 
especially  fitting  for  a  room  with  black  and  white  paper  or  hangings 
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Guarding  Against  Frost 
NE  of  the  first  things  to  keep  in  mind 
in  fighting  frost  is  that  if  you  can 
win  out  against  the  spring  attacks,  to  a 
large  extent  you  forestall  the  losses  which 
might  otherwise  be  caused  by  an  early  frost 
in  the  fall.  Crops  started  early  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  protected  will  have  matured  and 
be  pretty  well  cleared  up  before  the  danger 
of  the  autumn  invasion.  It  pays,  there¬ 
fore,  to  take  every  precaution  against  the 
loss  of  tender  and  half-hardy  vegetables — 
and  flowers,  too,  for  that  matter — planted 
in  the  spring. 

The  way  in  which  frost  acts  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  understood.  The  damage  is  done, 
not  by  freezing,  but  by  thawing!  In  freez¬ 
ing  the  plant  cells,  which  are  composed 
very  largely  of  water,  are  distended.  If 
thawed  out  gradually,  they  are  elastic 
enough  to  resume  their  normal  size  and 
condition  without  being  ruptured :  where¬ 
as,  if  they  thaw  out  suddenly,  they  col¬ 
lapse  ;  in  much  the  same  way  that  you  can 
expel  the  air  from  a  blown-up  paper  bag 


slowly  without  breaking  it,  while  a  sudden 
blow  will  explode  it. 

Plants  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  for 
withstanding  the  effects  of  frost,  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  classified  as  hardy,  half- 
hardy,  and  tender.  The  last  are  those  to 
which  even  a  light  “touch”  usually  proves 
fatal.  But  in  many  cases  even  the  tenderer 
things,  such  as  tomatoes  and  beans,  will 
withstand  a  freezing  temperature  without 
being  lost. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  about 
frost  protection  is  that  the  actual  tempera¬ 
ture,  or  degree  of  freezing  measured  ther¬ 
mally,  is  only  one  factor  in  determining 
the  injury  that  may  be  done.  Other  things 
influencing  the  effect  a  frost  may  have  are  : 
(i)  Condition  of  growth  or  “hardiness” 
of  the  plant;  (2)  location  and  growing 
conditions;  (3)  the  variety  and  strain; 
(4)  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and 
wind  and  clouds;  (5)  and  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  and  in  the  plant. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  how  a  plant  may 
be  inured  to  low  temperature,  if  it  is  done 


gradually.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
“hardening  off”  process  in  the  frames,  be¬ 
fore  setting  plants  out  in  the  garden.  This 
is  one  of  the  methods  of  frost  protection 
which  should  always  be  used,  and  should 
be  considered  as  the  most  important.  Lo¬ 
cation  also  makes  a  great  difference.  Shel¬ 
ter  from  north  and  west  winds  and  a  slope 
to  the  south  or  southeast  are  always  de¬ 
sirable  for  extra  early  stuff.  Even  a  slight 
variation  in  altitude  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  loss  and  the  safety  of  a 
crop.  Last  fall,  after  a  frost  which  we 
had  on  the  14th  of  September,  the  “frost 
line”  was  plainly  discernible  in  my  field 
of  melons,  which  was  planted  on  a  fairly 
steep  slope.  The  upper  third  of  the  patch 
was  untouched,  and  the  rest  was  limp  and 
black  as  soon  as  the  sun  touched  it.  I 
have  often  seen  the  same  thing  in  fields 
of  squash  and  with  corn. 

Every  gardener  of  any  experience 
knows  that  some  varieties  of  peas,  beans 
and  sweet  corn  will  stand  more  cold  than 
others.  In  planting  extra  early  sorts  al¬ 
ways  plan  to  select  considerable  variety. 

In  deciding  whether  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  frost  during  the  night,  which  will  injure 
vegetables  or  flowers,  there  are  several 
conditions  to' be  taken  into  consideration. 
On  cloudy  and  windy  nights  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  injury  from  frost  because  the 
soil  is  kept  warm  by  both  these  conditions. 
The  degree  of  moisture  also  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  As  soon  as  the  dew  begins  to 
form,  a  certain  amount  of  dew  is  “re¬ 
leased,”  and  this  serves  to  check  any  fur¬ 
ther  fall  in  the  temperature.  If  dew  be¬ 
gins  to  form  when  the  temperature  is  42 
degrees  or  higher,  there  is  little  danger  of 
a  killing  frost.  A  very  wet  soil,  on  the 
other  hand,  means  that  frost  is  more  likely, 
because  under  such  conditions  the  radia¬ 
tion  of  heat  from  the  soil  is  checked. 

The  available  means  of  protection  from 
frost  are  several — and  a  number  of  them 
might  be  used  much  more  widely  than  they 
rre.  One  of  the  least-known  I  mention 
first,  because  it  is  used  comparatively  little, 
although  it  is  very  effective  and  costs 
nothing  where  it  can  be  used.  I  refer  to 
protection  by  covering  with  soil.  With  the 
hilling  attachment  or  of  the  wheelhoe  or 
with  the  horse  cultivator  for  field  opera¬ 
tions,  one  can  quickly  cover  such  things 
as  peas,  dwarf  beans  and  potatoes  that  are 


Under  a  blanket  of  ice  the  plants  will  be  subjected  to  a  bare  freezing  temperature,  and  if  thawed  gradually 

should  suffer  no  harm 
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a  few  days  above  ground.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  warm  spell  will  bring  things 
up  quickly  and  cause  them  to  grow  rapidly, 
and  then  the  weather  changes  and  a  frost 
may  be  expected.  Get  busy  with  the 
wheelhoe !  After  all  danger  is  over  the  soil 
can  be  worked  down  around  the  plants 
with  the  fingered  or  with  the  pronged  hoe, 
and  they  will  come  through  nicely.  For 
individual  plants  and  hills  of  plants,  news¬ 
papers  and  empty  flower  pots  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  very  quickly.  In  the  former  case  they 
should  be  used  in  several  thicknesses — 
three  or  four  double  sheets  about  each 
plant.  On  very  windy  nights,  of  course, 
the  newspapers  will  not  do.  Inverted 
flower  pots,  a  handful  of  moist  soil  or  a 
small  stone  put  over  the  holes  can  be 
quickly  placed  and  will  stay  put. 

Plant  frames  and  forcers  of  various 
kinds  may  be  bought  or  may  be  home¬ 
made.  These  are  not  merely  frost  pro¬ 
tectors,  as  they  serve  the  additional  pur¬ 
pose  of  furnishing  congenial  conditions 
and  causing  much  more  rapid  growth. 
Practically  all  these  devices  are  very  ef¬ 
fective  and  with  care  will  last  a  long  time. 
The  only  drawback  to  their  universal  use 
is  their  initial  cost.  Good  home-made 
protectors  may  be  fashioned  from  soap  or 
cracker  boxes  and  waterproof  muslin  or 
lant  cloth,  which  can  be  bought  for  some 
fteen  cents  a  yard.  In  using  glass-cov¬ 
ered  protectors,  of  course,  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  ventilation.  In  this  respect 
the  cloth  has  the  advantage,  as  ventilation 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  take  care  of  itself. 
Unless  you  are  already  well  supplied  with 
“forcers”  of  one  kind  or  another,  try  to 
add  a  few  to  your  garden  outfit  each  year. 
You  will  soon  find  that  you  have  an  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  put  your  garden  ahead  by 
weeks,  even  though  you  may  have  been 
using  frames  before. 

Still  another  method  of  frost  protection 
available  where  an  overhead  system  of 
frost  protection  is  installed,  is  by  the  use 
of  an  ice  blanket  This  may  seem  paradoxi¬ 
cal  at  first ;  but  in  reality  it  is  not.  The  tem¬ 
perature  inside  of  the  ice-blanket  remains 
at  practically  32  degrees.  Such  tender 
things  as  beans  and  cucumbers  have  been 
saved  by  this  system.  The  water  is  started 
before  the  temperature  gets  down  to  freez¬ 
ing,  and  should  be  kept  running  until  the 
temperature  rises  above  freezing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  The  spray  must  be  kept 
in  constant  movement,  so  that  it  falls  on 
every  part  of  the  surface  at  intervals  of 
a  few  minutes.  The  result  is  that  sheet 
after  sheet  of  ice  is  formed,  each  on  top 
of  the  preceding  one,  and  the  field  by 
morning  is  a  solid  blanket  of  ice.  There  is 
no  weight  on  the  plants,  as  they  are  inside 
a  solid  casing  of  ice  which  supports  its  own 
weight. 

The  ability  of  plants  to  recover  from  a 
light  freezing  will  depend  largely  upon 
how  they  are  brought  out  of  it.  The  thaw¬ 
ing  should  be  as  gradual  as  possible,  as 
already  explained.  I  remember  seeing  a 
tomato  field  a  few  years  ago  about  half 


of  which  was  shaded  by  a  wooded  knoll 
until  late  in  the  morning.  Otherwise  the 
two  parts  of  the  field  were  alike.  After  a 
frosty  night  the  plants  on  the  former  part 
of  the  field  came  through  all  right,  and 
the  others  were  killed  back.  Watering 
with  cold  water  will  help  to  take  the  frost 
out  gradually.  If  you  have  any  plants 
touched  by  frost  which  you  do  not  feel  are 
hardy  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
go  over  them  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
with  a  hose  and  watering  can.  The  colder 
the  water,  the  better.  Even  if  it  forms  a 
little  film  of  ice  over  the  plants,  no  harm 
is  done.  Then  shade  them  with  a  cloth 
frame  or  a  newspaper  until  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  shade  has  got  above  freezing. 

Spray  on  Time 

Another  vitally  important  job  that  has 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  gardener’s 
operations  this  month  is  spraying.  Full 
directions  for  orchard  spraying  are  given 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  but  it  is  just  as 
important  for  such  vegetables  and  flowers 
as  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  attacks 
of  insects  or  disease  of  types  which  must 
be  controlled  by  spraying,  if  at  all. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  are  attacked, 
usually,  on  the  lower  leaves  first,  by  the 
small  green  currant  worm.  Use  Arsenate 
of  Lead  or  Paris  Green  the  moment  they 
put  in  appearance.  Use  Lime-sulphur  for 
mildew.  After  the  fruit  is  partly  grown, 
Hellebore  should  be  used,  as  it  washes  off 
readily,  before  the  fruit  ripens. 

On  raspberries,  dewberries  and  black¬ 
berries  use  Lime  and  Sulphur  when  the 
buds  swell,  and  again  after  picking,  if  there 
is  any  sign  of  rust. 


The  surest  way  of  making  certain  a  full 
potato  crop  is  to  spray  thoroughly  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  once  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  until  about  the  middle  of  August. 
Where  you  have  a  stock  solution  of  the 
materials  this  is  not  a  difficult  task,  as  the 
plants  can  be  gone  over  with  a  small  com¬ 
pressed  air  sprayer  very  quickly.  Lor  field 
operations,  of  course,  a  power  sprayer  is 
used.  During  the  first  few  sprayings, 
when  potato  bugs  may  be  expected,  mix 
Arsenate  of  Lead  with  Bordeaux  at  the 
rate  of  3  pounds  to  50  gallons. 

To  keep  your  roses  thrifty  and  healthy, 
spray  them  about  every  ten  days  with  some 
good  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide, 
such  as  Bordeaux  and  Arsenate  of  Lead. 
For  the  rose  avis  and  any  other  sucking 
insects,  Nicotine  and  Kerosene  Emulsion 
preparations  must  be  used. 

For  hollyhocks,  where  the  rust  is  trou¬ 
blesome,  use  Bordeaux  Mixture  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  Ammonia 
Copper  Carbonate  Solution  when  the  buds 
begin  to  form,  as  this  leaves  no  sediment 
on  the  foliage. 

Setting  Out  Nursery  Plants 
Most  of  the  spring’s  planting  of  such 
things  as  are  bought  in  growing  condition 
from  the  nursery  should  be  done  this 
month.  For  the  cane  fruits,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  so  forth,  no  particular 
preparation  is  required  provided  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition.  Raspberries 
should  be  given  about  eight  to  ten  feet 
each,  and  put  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  2  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  or  3  x  3  feet  each  way. 
Strong-growing  varieties  may  require  a 
(Continued  on  page  379) 


It  is  extremely  important  to  do  your  spraying  at  the  right  time;  wait  until  your  trees  are  in  blossom  before 

beginning  the  second  spraying 


EDITORIAL 


THE  DISTAFF  SIDE  '  |  'HERE  have  recently  been  issued 
OF  THE  FARM  A  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 

culture  three  bulletins  touching  on  the 
economic,  educational  and  domestic  needs  of  farm  women.  They 
are  listed  as  reports  Nos.  104,  105  and  106.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  nation’s  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  American 
womanhood  cannot  afford  to  miss  reading  them.  The  reports 
are  not  made  by  the  Government,  but  by  women  themselves,  and 
the  three  small  volumes  are  tilled  with  letters  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  farm  women,  constituting  perhaps  the  most  vital 
attack  on  certain  national  and  domestic  evils  that  has  ever  been 
compiled.  They  are  cries  more  desperate,  appeals  more  moving 
than  have  ever  come  out  of  war-stricken  Belgium  or  Poland. 
The  Government  asked  the  women  to  tell  their  wants.  They  have 
told,  and  the  replies  are  such  that  the  problems  they  present 
cannot  be  shelved  along  with  issues  that  another  generation  may 
or  may  not  solve. 

Excerpts  from  some  of  the  letters  are  perhaps  more  telling 
than  would  be  editorial  comment. 

“The  condition  of  the  farm  woman  of  the  South  is  most  de¬ 
plorable.  Pier  liege  lord  is  availing  himself  of  labor-saving  ap¬ 
pliances,  such  as  reaper,  binder,  thresher,  riding  plow,  gas  engines, 
etc. ;  while  the  woman’s  labor-saving  help  consists  of  her  sewing 
and  her  washing  machines.  The  routine  work  of  the  Southern 
farm  woman  is  about  as  follows :  At  this  time  of  the  year  she 
is  up  at  5  A.  M.  preparing  the  breakfast,  often  building  her 
own  fire;  milks  the  cows,  cares  for  the  milk — churns  the  cream 
by  hand.  Puts  the  house  in  order,  gets  the  dinner,  eats  with 
the  family  at  noon ;  leaves  the  house  in  disorder,  goes  to  the 
cotton  field  and  picks  cotton  all  the  afternoon,  often  dragging 
a  weight  of  sixty  pounds  along  the  ground.  At  about  sundown 
she  gets  to  the  farmhouse,  puts  the  house  in  order,  washes  the 
dishes  left  over  from  the  noon  meal,  prepares  the  supper — most 
of  the  time  too  tired  to  eat ;  gets  the  children  to  bed,  and  falls 
asleep  herself — and  so  it  goes  on  from  day  to  day.  Somehow 
she  finds  the  time  to  do  the  washing  and  ironing,  mending,  knit¬ 
ting  and  darning  between  times.  If  she  is  under  forty-five  years 
of  age,  while  all  this  is  going  on  she  is  either  enceinte  or  she  is 
nursing  a  baby.  The  result  is  she  is  weak  and  frail,  as  a  rule. 
There  are  a  few  well-to-do  farmers  in  whose  homes  we  find 
better  conditions,  but  the  above  description  of  conditions  applies 
to  negroes,  to  white  tenants,  and  to  the  young  farmers  who  are 
trying  to  build  their  homes.  Get  statistics  of  the  sale  of  farm 
implements  and  the  sales  of  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  the  ills 
of  women  and  you  will  ascertain  the  relative  condition  of  the 
farmers  and  their  wives  in  the  South.  I  call  your  attention  to 
another  deplorable  fact ;  the  young  girls  on  the  farm  do  outdoor 
work  and  are  exposed  to  changes  of  the  weather  at  times  when 
they  ought  to  be  at  rest,  and  carefully  guarded  as  to  their  health. 
Often  around  the  age  of  puberty  their  health  is  everlastingly 
ruined.  I  have  in  mind  a  case :  a  girl  eighteen  years  old  married 
a  farm  tenant.  She  did  all  the  things  I  have  described  and  was 
the  mother  of  seven  children  during  the  eleven  years  of  her 
married  life.  Four  of  these  children  are  dead.  The  three  living 
are  frail  of  body  and  weak  of  mind.  The  mother  is  at  this 
writing  crazy  as  a  loon.  Do  you  wonder !  In  neither  branch 
of  her  family  is  there  any  insanity.  Simply  killed  by  work  and 
worry.  That’s  her  story.” 


This  is  only  one  sample  of  like  criticism  received  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  women  are  overworked.  They  are 
allowed  little  or  no  money,  and  are  given  no  opportunities  for 


making  money.  The  evil  is  one  that  can  be  remedied  in  three 
ways :  educating  the  farmers,  which  is  a  sentimental  and  inef¬ 
fectual  method;  and  giving  women  the  vote.  The  New  York 
State  grange  has  endorsed  woman  suffrage  and  so  have  the 
granges  in  many  other  States.  The  New  York  farmers  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Woman  Suffrage  amendment  on 
November  2  of  this  year.  Or,  again,  you  can  educate  the  women 
as  would  an  excellent  society,  “The  Woman’s  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Association,”  which  meets  in  New  York 
on  May  7,  and  at  which  this  problem  will  be  discussed. 


There  are  a  multitude  of  subjects  considered  in  these  pamphlets, 
and  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  personal  needs  of  the 
women  is  the  need  for  cheap  money,  which  would  help  the 
farmer’s  wife  help  the  farmer.  Interest  on  farm  loans  range 
from  8  to  12  per  cent ;  the  bulk  of  them  being  10  per  cent.  When 
the  farmer  puts  his  hard-earned  savings  in  the  bank  he  draws 
4  per  cent  interest.  When  the  bank  loans  him  the  same  money, 
he  must  pay  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  , 

“What  1  am  mostly  interested  in,"  writes  one  farmer,  “is 
for  the  Government  to  loan  money  to  farmers  on  mortgages  at 
2  per  cent,  so  as  to  relieve  them  of  the  high  rate  of  interest 
farmers  have  to  pay.  To  make  myself  perfectly  plain,  will  use 
myself  as  an  example,  which  is  similar  to  thousands  of  same  sort. 
Was  raised  on  farm  and  loved  farm  life  above  all  others.  When 
grown,  had  nothing  to  start  with.  Worked  for  wages  till  31  ; 
saved  $1,000.  Married,  and  borrowed  $1,500  from  local  bank 
at  12  per  cent  and  bought  42  acres — 30  suitable  to  cultivate — 
for  $1,500.  Spent  the  $1,000  for  building,  fencing,  stocking,  etc. 
Hoped,  of  course,  to  pay  off  loan  soon,  but  interest,  12  per  cent; 
State  and  county  tax,  O/z  per  cent  (on  whole  value)  ;  local  school 
tax,  A  Per  cent  every  year,  must  come  out  before  any  living  for 
family  or  principal  of  debt— over  14  per  cent,  you  see.  Can  a 
man  support  a  family  and  pay  for  a  home  for  a  wife  on  capital 
costing  14  per  cent?  And  the  women  on  the  farm  suffer  the 
hardships  of  it  most.  Can’t  the  Government  arrange  some  way 
for  these  hard-working  young  farm  home-seekers  to  get  their 
money  at  cheaper  interest,  when  they  have  such  good  collateral 
as  good  farms  to  make  it  secure  ?  That  much  would  help  the 
farmer’s  wives  some.” 

It  is  a  striking  comment  on  economic  conditions  in  America, 
that  Russia,  supposedly  the  most  backward  country  in  the  world, 
maintains  a  system  of  rural  credits  and  general  aid  for  farmers, 
etc.,  that  would  pale  into  insignificance  the  present  endeavors 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  parcel  post  has  helped 
the  women,  better  roads  have  helped  them,  but  they  want,  and 
want  rightly,  Government  telephones  and  Government  monies  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  suffrage  vote  is  growing.  The  socialist 
vote  is  growing.  And  also  is  discontent  growing.  Each  year 
sees  a  lessening  of  the  farm  population  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  question  is  whether  the  Government  shall  right  the  evils,  or 
the  farm  women  with  the  vote  force  the  Government  to  right  them. 

Such  small  space  is  inadequate  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
educational  and  social  needs  of  farm  women — those  little  delica¬ 
cies  of  life  that  every  woman  desires  both  for  herself  and  her 
children.  We  can  only  counsel  the  reader  to  get  these  Govern¬ 
ment  reports,  read  them  carefully  and  see  what  conditions  really 
do  exist.  When  one  considers  that  the  farm  population  is  the 
backbone  of  our  nation,  it  seems  paradoxical  that  so  little  has 
been  done  for  the  distaff  side  of  the  farm,  whereas  so  much  has 
been  done  for  the  men  and  their  work.  The  women  have  spoken ! 
Will  the  men  speak  now  ? 
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GRILLES  FOR 
RADIATOR 
ENCLOSURES 


ONE  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  room  shown 
in  this  photograph,  is  the 
absence  of  the  unsightly  radia¬ 
tors.  These  have  been  wisely 
hidden  in  enclosures  under  the 
windows;  the  heat  escapes 
through  Grilles  set  in  flush  with 
the  wood-work.  These  Orna¬ 
mental  Grilles  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  correspond  to  the 
period  of  decoration  shown  in 
other  portions  of  the  room.  We 
manufacture  these  Grilles  to 
meet  various  orders  of  decora¬ 
tion,  showing  about  eighty  in 
our  catalogue  66A,  which  we  will 
gladly  send  you  on  application. 


TUTTLE  & 
BAILEY  Mfg.  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1846 

76  MADISON  AVE  ,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago  Boston  Cleveland  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

World’s  Choicest  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products 
GROWN  IN  AMERICA 

Several  years  of  constant  thought  and  effort  places  us  in  a 
position  to  fill  orders  for  all  kinds  of  Nursery  and  Greenhouse 
Products  for  Outdoor  Planting  and  Indoor  Decorations,  in¬ 
dependent  of  European  importations.  Among  the  many 
attractions  growing  in  our  300  acres  of  highly  cultivated  Nursery 
are  large  quantities  of  the  following  specialties: 

Rose  Plants.  Hybrid  Tea,  Rhododendrons.  English, 

Perpetual  and  other  varieties.  Hardy  Hybrids,  Catawbiense 
Evergreens,  Conifers  and  anc^  Maximum  varieties. 

Pines.  Many  acres  of  our  Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers. 

Nursery  are  planted  with  them. 

Hardy,  Old-fashioned  Per-  „  JaPanese  FloweringCherry 
ennial  Plants.  and  Crab  APPle  Trees- 

Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Peonies,  German  and  Japan- 

Shrubs  and  Japanese  Maples  ese  b"is. 

Dwarf,  Trained  and  Or-  Boxwood  and  other  large 

dinary  Fruit  Trees,  Straw-  leaved  Evergreens, 
berry  Plants  and  other  small 

Fruits  California  Privet,  Berberis 

Baytrees  and  large  leaved  and  other  hedge  plants, 
decorative  plants.  Plant  Tubs,  Window 

Dahlias  and  other  Bulbs  Boxes,  English  Garden  Fur- 
and  roots.  niture  and  Rustic  Work. 

OUR  NEW  HYBRID  GIANT  FLOWERING  MARSH¬ 
MALLOW  will  Bloom  Everywhere. 

The  above  are  described  and  priced  in  our  Illustrated  General  cat¬ 
alog  No.  40,  mailed  upon  request.  When  requesting  catalog  please 
state  in  what  you  are  interested.  Visitors  are  made  welcome  to  in¬ 
spect  our  Products,  which  is  very  important  before  placing  order. 

“We  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everywhere” 
Correspondence  Invited 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY. 

roBEaraj  JkO®?  To  remind  any  woman  who  loves 
tSajsqljil  her  home ,  that  the  outside  ought 

to  be  as  cozy  and  attractive  and 

N*  IT  IS  USEFUL 

for  those  women  to  know  where  they  can  get  the  best, 
strongest,  healthiest  and  most  beautiful 

PLANTS,  TREES  and  SHRUBS 

at  unusually  reasonable  prices 

IT  WILL  SURPRISE  YOU  TO  KNOW  HOW 

MUCH  A  LITTLE  MONEY  WILL  DO 

By  writing  for  our  1915  Catalog  (full  of  valu¬ 
able  hints  and  suggestions),  you  place  at  your 
disposal  our  many  years  of  experience.  Please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 

New  England  Nurseries 

226  Concord  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 
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Things  Kept 
New  Last  Their 


Full  Life 


When  you  put  the  new 
screens  into  your  house  ; 
when  you  bought  the  new 
swing;  when  the  grape 
trellis  and  lawn  mower  and 
the  front  fence  were  new — 
you  felt  a  pride  in  them. 
If  you  do  not  feel  the  same 
pride  now,  isn’t  it  because 
they  have  grown  a  bit 
dilapidated  from  neglect  ? 

/  Most  of  the  accessories 

around  a  house  go  to  pieces  before  you  get 
their  full  value  in  service  unless  they  are 
kept  in  condition. 

ACME  QUALITY 


Paints  and  Finishes 


are  just  the  kind  of  paints,  enamels,  stains  or  varnishes 
you  will  find  most  useful  for  just  such  articles. 

A  can  of  Acme  Quality  Household  Paint  will  do  numberless  odd 
jobs.  Acme  Quality  Screen  Enamel  will  make  new  screens  out  of 
the  weather-worn  ones. 


Write  us  a  postal  to-day  and  we  will  send  you  our  books,  “  Home  Decorating” 

and  “Acme  Quality  Painting  Guide.” 
These  will  tell  you  just  the  Acme  Quality 
Finish  you  want  for  any  surface.  They 
are  easy  to  use  and  give  lasting,  beautiful 
results.  With  them  we  will  send  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Acme  dealer. 


ACME  WHITE  LEAD 
&  COLOR  WORKS 


Have  an  |  7 

‘Acme  Quality  Shelf”  ^ 

Keep  always  on  hand  at  least  a  can  each  of 
Acme  Quality  Varnotile,  a  varnish  for  floors, 
woodwork  and  furniture ;  Acme  Quality 
White  Enamel  for  iron  bedsteads,  furniture, 
woodwork  and  all  similar  surfaces;  Acme 
Black  Iron  Enamel  for  ranges,  stovepipes 
and  other  metal  or  wood  surface.  These 
will  cover  many  of  the  “touching=up”  jobs. 
Put  up  in  containers  of  £  =  pint  and  up,  with 
f  riction  =  top,  replaceable  covers  which  are 
easy  to  open  and  close  and  keep  the  contents 
i  n  usable  condition. 


Dept.  AN, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Boston 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louis 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 


Toledo 

Nashville 

Birmingham 

Fort  Worth 

Dallas 

Topeka 

Lincoln 


Salt  Lake  City 
Spokane 
Portland 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 


What  is  Your  Trouble? - 

Do  you  live  in  fear  of  a  fire  in  your  home  and  an  insufficient  supply  of  water? 
During  the  hot  dry  months  do  you  have  to  use  your  water  sparingly  in  the 
house?  How  are  you  fixed  in  the  stables  and  garage?  Your  lawns,  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens,  do  they  dry  up  for  lack  of  water?  The  main  ques¬ 
tion  is:  How  are  you  fixed  for  water? 

A  Corcoran  Water  Tank 

on  your  property  means  that  you  will  always  have  more  than  enough  water 
under  high  pressure  and 

Will  Relieve  Your  Mind  of  Worries 

Corcoran  tanks  are  built  on  trussed  steel  and  wooden  towers  which  can  be 
housed  by  sheathing  or  shingling  to  harmonize  with  any  architectural 
scheme.  The  housed-in  frame  may  be  built  as  an  annex  to  the  house  to 
contain  servants’  quarters,  bachelors’  rooms,  billiard  room,  etc. 

It  would  pay  you  to  write  for  our  “Tower  and  Windmill”  book. 


* 


A.  J.  CORCORAN,  Inc.  (E50yel«d)  17  John  Street, New  York 


J 


A  House  for  Outdoor  Living 

( Continued  from  page  330) 

is  spread  a  plot  of  lawn,  into  which  is  set  a 
small  concrete  pool  of  water,  with  a  view 
of  the  house  beyond.  This  nook  is  par¬ 
ticularly  ideal  in  many  ways — its  charm¬ 
ing  combination  of  colors,  the  semi-seclu¬ 
sion  it  affords,  the  view  it  commands, 
and,  lastly,  its  pure,  fragrant-scented 
breezes. 

Pergolas  are  always  delightful  garden 
features,  from  both  a  utilitarian  and  a 
picturesque  standpoint,  and  no  Western 
garden  seems  quite  complete  without  one. 
The  ones  here  shown  constitute  not  only 
a  handsome  decorative  accessory,  as  well 
as  serving  to  lure  one  to  interesting  gar¬ 
den  spots,  but  also  form,  with  their  classic 
white  pillars,  a  charming  architectural  link 
between  the  house  and  the  grounds.  And 
that,  structurally  considered,  should  in¬ 
variably  be  the  aim. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  the  pergolas  lie 
wilder  plots  of  garden — veritable  jungles, 
in  miniature,  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
wherein  the  formal  scheme  plays  no  part. 
Here  one  finds  clumps  of  bamboo,  "ele¬ 
phant-ear”  plants,  and  other  strange  vege¬ 
tation,  and  now  and  then  a  boulder-bor¬ 
dered  pool.  Everywhere,  in  this  portion 
of  the  grounds,  wind  sinuous  paths  of 
gravel,  edged  with  cobblestones,  passing 
from  jungle  plots  to  plots  of  open  lawn. 
This  idea  of  combining  the  wild  and  pic¬ 
turesque  with  the  more  stately  and  digni¬ 
fied — not  really  formal,  however — is  es¬ 
pecially  commendable ;  and  when  one 
considers  the  wide  variety  of  scenery  and 
garden  features  it  scarcely  seems  possible 
that  no  more  than  three  acres  of  ground 
is  utilized  in  the  creation  of  this  wonderful 
little  Paradise. 

While  all  of  us  cannot  possess  a  garden 
so  extensive  and  beautiful  as  the  one  here 
described — which,  by  the  way,  was  de¬ 
signed,  like  the  house,  by  the  firm  of 
Myron  Hunt  &  Elmer  Grey,  architects 
of  Pasadena — we  should  at  least  be  in¬ 
duced  to  make  the  very  most  of  our  in¬ 
dividual  opportunities.  Even  a  tiny  plot, 
perchance  located  even  in  the  heart  of  a 
large  city,  if  converted  by  oneself  into  a 
shrine  wherein  one  may  worship  Nature 
a  little  and  enjoy  and  be  benefited  by  the 
pure,  invigorating  air  of  the  outdoors,  can 
become  a  little  Paradise,  if  one’s  heart  be 
in  the  undertaking.  At  least,  I  find  it  so — 
and  I  am  sure  the  owner  of  that  stunted 
geranium  on  the  fire-escape  would  find  it 
doubly  so.  His  or  her  case  is  more  or 
less  pathetic,  but  then  it  shows  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Nature’s  beauty.  And  it  is  that 
which  eventually  leads  one  into  the  open — 
even  “back  to  the  soil”  sometimes.  Then, 
too,  when  the  garden  is  planned  it  should 
be  designed  so  as  to  invite  one  into  it,  not 
merely  a  spot  to  be  admired  through  the 
window  pane. 
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The  Culture  of  Roses 
( Continued  from  page  333) 
hedge  and  require  practically  no  pruning 
further  than  to  keep  them  trimmed  into 
shape.  These  roses  are  suitable  for  train¬ 
ing  to  heavy  lateral  wires,  eight  feet  or  so 
high.  However,  roses  so  trained  are  often 
quite  bare  at  the  lower  part  of  the  canes. 
This  may  be  corrected  by  giving  each  cane, 
as  it  grows  up,  a  right  angle  bend  about 
a  foot  above  the  ground  before  permitting 
it  to  grow  straight  up. 

Still  another  class  under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  and  climbing  roses  is  the 
“Baby”  Rambler.  This  is  a  comparatively 
new  class  and  not  nearly  so  well  known 
as  it  should  be.  They  are  remarkable  and 
very  desirable  for  their  perpetual  flower¬ 
ing  ability.  They,  too,  require  no  pruning 
beyond  cutting  out  old  wood  and  old  flower 
stems.  This  variety  is  excellent  for  low 
borders  and  hedges,  growing  about  two 
feet  high. 

The  following  are  good  hardy  varieties 
to  choose :  Baby  crimson  rambler,  free 
from  insects;  white  baby  rambler;  baby 
Tausendschon  and  baby  Dorothy  Perkins. 

The  Rugosa  or  Ramanas  roses  grow 
from  three  to  six  feet  high,  have  beautiful 
folia  and,  being  extremely  hardy,  fill  a 
place  that  no  other  type  of  roses  can.  They 
require  no  pruning,  although  the  canes 
may  be  trimmed  back  into  any  desired 
shape  for  a  more  formal  hedge.  There 
are  light  rose  and  pure  white,  single  forms 
— Rugosa  and  R.  Alba,  respectively.  They 
bloom  throughout  the  season,  though  not 
so  profusely  as  the  garden  sorts.  The 
flowers  are  followed  by  large  seed  pips, 
which  turn  brilliant  red.  There  are  several 
double  varieties  which  are  still  more  beau¬ 
tiful.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  pure  white  and 
fragrant;  Blanc  de  Coubert,  large,  pure 
white ;  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  silvery  rose ; 
Nova  Zembla  is  a  hybrid  Rugosa,  growing 
taller,  and  especially  desirable  for  the 
shrubbery  border. 


A  Good  Dog  With  a  Bad  Name 
( Continued  from  page  335) 
along  that  dismal  road  that  leads  to  prac¬ 
tical  extinction.  The  bull  terrier,  there¬ 
fore,  though  born  and  bred  in  England, 
has  been  exiled  from  his  native  land  and 
become  an  American  citizen.  Canadian 
dog  fanciers  have  long  favored  him,  and 
to-day,  although  there  are  many  in  the 
United  States  who  swear  by  the  “white 
’un” ;  probably  they  lead  us  in  numbers. 
Pacific  Coast  dog  lovers,  however,  are  dis¬ 
playing  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  bull 
terrier,  and  since  the  days  of  Edgecote 
Peer  their  dogs  have  been  a  factor  in  show 
awards  and  breeding  operations.  The 
Far  West  may  become  the  variety’s  new 
center. 

So  much  for  the  bull  terrier’s  past,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future.  Now  for  the  dog  himself. 
He  is  a  very  keen  terrier,  alive  to  every¬ 
thing,  bright  and  intelligent.  He  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  very  sensitive  dog,  affectionate  and 
faithful,  and,  when  taken  in  hand  young, 


llpAAiM 


If  a  lock  is  worth 


having  it  must  pro¬ 
vide  safety  against 
intrusion  —  this  the 
Corbin  pin  tumbler 
cylinder  lock  does. 

Its  mechanism  is  the  most  secure  of  any  lock  made.  It  has  a  key-way 
of  irregular  contour  which  only  a  Corbin  key  will  fit,  and  five  pin 
tumblers  so  finely  adjusted  that  a  variation  of  .002  inch  on  any  one  of 
them  will  make  the  key  inoperative.  No  key  but  the  one  fitted  to  the 
lock  will  operate  it.  Corbin  locks  with  functions  for  doors  of  all  kinds 
are  supplied  with  Corbin  cylinders,  and  with  or  without  master  key. 
The  best  hardware  dealer  in  your  city  sells  them 

P.  &.  F.  CORBIN 


American  Hardware  Corporation  Successors 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


Play  House 


Cottage 


Garage 


Artistically  designed  and  finished,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
nirUysUll  practical  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  any  climate.  Made  for  innumerable 
purposes.  Erection  of  buildings  extremely  simple,  and  can  be  done  by 
*  unskilled  labor  in  a  few  hours’  time.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Houses 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.  { 


Room  226,  116  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
CRAFTSMAN  BLDG.,  6  EAST  39th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


} 


Address  all  corre¬ 
spondence  to  Boston 
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LET  the  example  of  300,000  housewives,  vegetable 
.  growers,  fruit  growers,  farmers,  be  your  guide 
in  getting  a  bigger  quantity  of  better  quality 
fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  this  year. 

Write  for  the  book  that  will  show  you  why  Government 
Experiment  Stations  use  and  recommend  Brown’s  Auto 
Sprays — and  endorse  their  new,  thorough  way  of  spraying. 
Brown’s  Auto  Sprays  and  patented  nozzles  work  quicker, 
easier,  give  greater  results  with  great  saving  of  solution. 


Rid  your  fields, 

-1  gardens,  orchards  and 

**  shrubbery  of  blight,  disease 

and  insects  that  cut  down  quality 
and  quantity  of  yields,  destroy  plant  life  and  kill 
trees.  Make  every  plant,  shrub  and  tree  strong, 
healthy — a  big  producer. 

The  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  here  pictured  is  a 
A  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  No.  1 — 4  gal.  capacity — 
hand  power  with  Brown’s  Patent  Auto-Pop 
Nozzle  that  throws  every  kind  of  spray,  from 
mistlike  spray  to  powerful  stream.  Easy  to 
carry  it  over  shoulder.  Needs  least  pumping. 
With  one  No.  1  a  boy  can  outwork  3  men 
with  ordinary  outfits.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s. 

Get  our  Valuable  CDrC 
Spraying  Guide  T  l\LiLi 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning  Your  Food? 


SKMonroe” 


A  leading  medical  authority  says: 
“A  poor  refrigerator  means  not  only 
wasted  ice  but  often  wasted  lives  from 
spoiled  food.”  Read  what  physicians 
and  others  say  about  wonderful  ice¬ 
saving  and  health  protection  the 
Monroe  affords. 

The  Monroe  food  compartments  are 
Genuine  Solid  Porcelain  ware — 
one  piece — over  an  inch  thick — 
every  corner  rounded. 

Not  cheap  poreelain-enam  el  on  metal  base 
— but  one  piece  of  white  unbreakable  porce¬ 
lain  ware  which  can  be  easily  kept  free  of 
germs — no  cracks,  joints,  or  corners  — noth¬ 
ing  to  break  or  chip. 

30  Days  Trial — Cash  or  Credit 
Sold  direct  from  factory  at  factory  price. 
Freight  paid  and  all  money  back  if  not  ab¬ 
solutely  satisfactory. 


“Using  about  one-third  the  ice  the  others  did.”  T.  G. 
Mackie,  New  Orleans. 

“Cut  ice  bills  from  S3G  to  S8.”  T.  W.  Williams, 
Milwaukee. 

“Reduced  ice  bills  nearly  40  per  cent.”  Dr.  B.  H. 
Wells,  Southport,  Conn. 

“Much  more  economical  than  any  other  of  several  I 
have  had.”  Dr.  O.  B.  Shreve,  Salem,  Mass. 

“Saved  about  50 lbs.  of  ice  per  day  over  another  make 
of  same.gize.”  W.  M.  Rieke,  Paducah,  Ky. 

“  An  ice  saver,  a  germ  preventor,  hence  a  health  pre¬ 
server  to  any  family.”  Dr.  Chas.  Hupe,  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

“Economical  in  use  of  ice;  and  preserving  in  best 
manner  articles  placed  in  it.”  Dr.  R.  E.  Starkweather. 
Evanston,  Ills.  _ 

once  for  Free  Book  refrigerators 
It  tells  you  how  to  select  the  home  refrigerator — how 
to  keep  food  longer  without  spoiling — how  to  cut  down 
ice  bills — how  to  guard  against  sickness — doctor’s  bills. 


MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO..  Established  1868,  Station  4B,  Lockland,  O. 


very  docile.  He  needs,  however,  careful 
training,  for  he  has  an  exuberance  of 
spirits  that  must  be  reasonably  controlled. 
On  no  account  can  he  be  convicted  of  being 
a  vicious  or  treacherous  dog.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  wisest  to  start  one’s  bull  terrier  early 
in  the  way  that  you  would  have  him  follow. 
Do  not  lead  him  into  temptation  in  the 
form  of  a  stray  cat  or  a  yapping  alley 
mongrel.  Be  sure  that  as  a  youngster  he 
thoroughly  learns  obedience,  but  use  physi¬ 
cal  punishment  as  sparingly  as  possible. 
Under  the  whip  he  may  get  stubborn,  but 
a  sound  scolding,  or  confinement  in  a  box, 
or  tying  up  on  a  short  lead  will  work  won¬ 
ders.  The  best  way  is  to  strive  to  develop 
his  higher  nature,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  this  phrase.  He  will  respond  quickly 
and  permanently  to  such  treatment. 

In  absolute  contradiction  to  all  popular 
opinion,  a  “white  ’un”  is  a  capital  dog  with 
children.  He  is  kind  and  gentle,  strong 
and  long-suffering.  Moreover,  he  is  the 
best  protector  in  the  world.  In  this  his 
unsavory  reputation  is  quite  an  asset,  in¬ 
creasing  considerably  his  efficiency  as  a 
guard.  He  is  a  very  faithful  dog  and 
jealous  of  those  he  loves,  fitting  him  ad¬ 
mirably  to  serve  as  coiwoy  to  the  children 
or  escort  of  their  mother.  As  a  night 
watchman  he  also  shines,  and  for  similar 
reasons.  In  the  suburbs  or  the  country, 
then,  he  comes  close  to  being  an  ideal 
family  dog.  Nobody  can  deny  his  attrac¬ 
tive  personality.  His  snowy  jacket,  his 
trim,  clean-cut  "figure,  his  aristocratic  mien, 
all  stamp  him  indelibly  as  the  thorough¬ 
bred.  His  smooth  coat,  too,  is  a  point 
in  his  favor,  since  few  Americans  fancy  a 
wire-haired  dog,  and  a  long  coat,  despite 
its  beauty,  is  something  of  a  care,  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  looking  at  its  best.  No  one 
could  ever  mistake  a  bull  terrier  for  "just 
a  dog,”  and  every  one  who  knows  him 
well  loves  him.  He  is  a  much  more  uni¬ 
versally  popular  dog  than  he  gets  credit 
for  being,  and  while  he  does  not  make  the 
splurge  at  the  bench  shows  or  in  the  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  out-and-out  dog  fanciers  that 
some  more  recently  introduced  novelties 
do,  still  he  has  a  host  of  true  friends  all 
over  the  country,  ever  ready  to  testify  that 
he  is  a  very  good  dog,  in  spite  of  his  bad 
name. 


Making  a  Pool  for  Fishes  and  Birds 

( Continued  from  page  339) 

I  have  purposelv  left  flowers  out  of  this 
garden.  Colors  would  dwarf  the  scheme , 
with  the  exception  of  the  pale  Iris 
lavender  and  opalescent — I  depend  for 
my  effect  entirely  upon  the  shades  of 
green,  relieved  only  by  the  gleaming  gold 
fish  in  the  pond. 

The  plants  which  I  buy  half-grown  from 
the  greenhouse  are  those  which  quickly 
make  a  showing,  so  I  lose  little  time  in 
getting  mv  effects.  The  irrigation  helps 
wonderfully  in  this.  Some  of  the  Ele¬ 
phant’s  Ears  in  the  photograph  measured 
as  much  as  31  inches  by  18  inches,  and 
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Neighborizing  the  Farmer 


the  other  things  do  as  well  in  proportion. 

I  have  had  but  little  success  in  water 
lilies;  not  that  they  do  not  thrive,  but  my 
fish  eat  them.  The  beautiful  browns  and 
greens  of  the  leaves  are  lovely,  but  I  have 
never  had  any  blossoms. 

But  plant  life  is  not  the  only  thing  of 
interest  in  my  garden.  The  fish  have 
proved  most  fascinating.  Some  of  my 
gold  fish  are  nearly  nine  inches  long,  while 
the  smallest  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  inches. 

From  experience  I  have  learned  that 
while  fish  kept  indoors  are  unable  to  stand 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the 
water,  those  living  in  the  pond  can  endure 
almost  any  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  In 
summer  the  water  in  the  pond  sometimes 
is  so  hot  as  to  be  almost  unbearable  to 
the  hand,  and  again,  in  the  winter,  the  ice 
forms  several  inches  thick  over  them,  yet 
they  thrive  and  increase  in  size  wonder¬ 
fully.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  realize  how 
fast  fish  grow  when  kept  out  of  doors. 
Fish  that  have  changed  in  size  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  in  two  years  in  the  house  will 
in  one  summer  out  of  doors  almost  double 
their  measurements.  One  fantail  from  a 
lead-colored  mite  two  inches  long  has  in 
two  summers  in  my  pond  developed  into 
a  red-gold  beauty  nearly  five  inches  long 
and  so  fat  that  she  is  almost  round.  The 
scales  become  coarsened  and  less  beautiful 
than  the  indoor  fish,  however,  but  the 
colors  are  brilliant. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between 
individual  fish  in  intelligence  and  disposi¬ 
tion  as  between  different  dogs  or  cats. 
Some  are  responsive,  coming  to  feed  from 
my  hand,  while  others  are  stupid  and  in¬ 
different,  and  some  remain  shy  and  timid 
even  after  years  of  association. 

However,  they  all  seem  perfectly  fear¬ 
less  of  the  dogs.  They  swim  in  between 
their  feet  when  the  dogs  go  into  the  water 
to  drink,  and  often  I  have  seen  them  nib¬ 
ble  at  a  dog’s  nose  as  the  dog  stood  in  the 
water,  the  dog  merely  brushing  them  away 
with  its  paw. 

During  the  winter  the  fish  are  kept  sep¬ 
arate  ;  the  big  ones  are  in  an  old  tin  bath¬ 
tub  in  a  cool  attic  room,  while  the  little 
ones  are  scattered  about  the  house.  In 
fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  room  in  the  house 
without  a  globe  or  an  aquarium,  where 
the  gold  fish  give  a  bit  of  life  and  color  to 
the  room. 

But  while  they  are  not  much  care,  I 
believe  that  I  am  quite  as  glad  as 
they  are  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
go  out  in  the  pond  in  the  spring. 

And  now,  although  done  in  a  haphazard 
fashion,  my  pond  truly  is  very  charming; 
and  please  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  “the  loop”  in 
a  large  city,  and  that  it  really  took  little 
beside  planning  to  transform  a  very  ugly 
yard  into  an  adorable  spot  to  loaf  away  a 
summer’s  day. 


One  of  the  most  significant  facts 
of  our  telephone  progress  is  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  9,000,000  telephones  in 
the  Bell  System  are  rural. 

In  the  days  when  the  telepnone  was 
merely  a  “city  convenience,” the  farms  of 
the  country  were  so  many  separated 
units,  far  removed  from  the  centers  of 
population,  and  isolated  by  distance 
and  lack  of  facilities  for  communication. 

But,  as  the  telephone  reached  out 
beyond  cities  and  towns,  it  completely 
transformed  farm  life.  It  created  new 
rural  neighborhoods  here,  there  and 
everywhere. 

Stretching  to  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  states,  it  brought  the  remotest  vil¬ 
lages  and  isolated  places  into  direct 
contact  with  the  larger  communities. 

Today,  the  American  farmer  enjoys 
the  same  facilities  for  instant,  direct 


communication  as  the  city  dweller. 
Though  distances  between  farms  are 
reckoned  in  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  the 
telephone  brings  every  one  as  close  as 
next  door.  Though  it  be  half  a  day’s 
journey  to  the  village,  the  farmer  is  but 
a  telephone  call  away. 

Aside  from  its  neighborhood  value, 
the  telephone  keeps  the  farmer  in  touch 
with  the  city  and  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  Bell  System  has  always  recog¬ 
nized  rural  telephone  development  as 
an  essential  factor  of  Universal  Service. 
It  has  co-operated  with  the  farmer  to 
achieve  this  aim. 

The  result  is  that  the  Bell  System 
reaches  more  places  than  there  are  post 
offices  and  includes  as  many  rural 
telephones  as  there  are  telephones  of 
all  kinds  in  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  combined. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


For  All  Kinds  of  Houses 

from  bungalows  and  camps  to  suburban  residences 
and  country  mansions,  the  deep,  rich  colors  of 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

are  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  for  the  shingles,  siding  or 
timbers.  The  colors  are  clear  and  transparent  and  bring  out 
the  beauty  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  instead  of  covering  it  as 
paint  does.  They  cost  only  half  as  much  as  paint,  can  be  put 
on  twice  as  fast,  the  colors  are  lasting,  and  the  Creosote  “is  the 
best  wood  preservative  known.” 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Siams  all-over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  namejof  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfjj.  Chemists,  11  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Stained  with  Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 
W.  W.  Wardy  Architecty  Liverpool  N.  Y. 
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Grace,  I  meant  to  speak  of  that  rug 
before — it  always  looks  so  new,  and  in 
the  hall  it  stands  the  hardest  wear  too.” 
‘‘Yes,  that’s  a  CREX — we  use  them 
throughout  the  house — they’re  attrac¬ 
tive,  good  wearing,  light  and  clean 
and  are  really  one  of  our  best  house¬ 
hold  investments.” 


.TRADE  MARK  REG  .  U.S  ■  PAT.  OFF. 


“CREX  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  32  page  booklet  devoted 
in  the  exclusively  to  floor  coverings.  It’s  a  work  of  art 
and  should  delight  every  woman  interested  in 
FlOIVllli  economical,  sanitary  and  artistic  home  furnishings. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  material  and  manufacture  of  the  famous  CREX  grass  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  and  reproduces  ten  actual  photographs  of  interiors  showing  the  pleasing  effect  of  CREX 
on  all  floors  of  a  home.  Then  there  are  life-like  color  prints  of  the  complete  CREX  line  for  1915. 
No  matter  what  floor  needs  a  new  covering,  this  booklet  will  help  you  make  proper  selection.  A 
copy  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

Before  buying  see  that  the  word  CREX  is  woven  ( almost  invisibly )  on  the  side  binding  of  all  rugs 

CREX  CARPET  COMPANY,  1133  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Originators  of  Wire-Grass  Floor  Coverings. 


BERKIN-GBONE.  WEAVE;' 


Artistic  Beauty  and  Building  Economy 

Our  Hook  of  "CREO-DIPT”  Homes  shows  a  selection  of  over  one  hundred  houses  out  of 
thousands  that  are  today  covered  with  "CREO-DIPT  "Stained  Shingles.  Whether  you  build, 
or  remodel,  or  put  on  a  new  roof,  be  sure  you  investigate  the  economical  and  artistic  values  of 


Architect,  Harvy  Abrames.  Norfolk,  Va.  “CREO-DIPT”  Stained 
Shingles  on  roof  and  side  walls  in  two  different  color  tones.  “CREO- 
DIPT”  Stained  Shingles  are  used  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  as  far  west 
as  Denver.  By  our  special  process  shingles  are  preserved  all  the  way 
through  and  earth  pigment  stains  that  never  fade  out  in  streaks  are  used. 


CREO-DIPT”  !5£S5S 

17  Grades.  16,18,24-inch.  30  Different  Colors 

They  come  in  bundles  ready  to  lay  without  waste. 

We  use  only  selected  cedar  shingles  and  preserve  them  in  creosote 
and  stain  any  color  desired.  No  wedge-shaped  shingles — no  waste. 
Best  earth  pigments — no  aniline  dyes.  Save  expense,  time  and  muss 
of  staining  on  the  job.  Our  special  process  preserves  them  against 
curling  up,  rotting  out  or  pulling  off  in  wind  and  storm, 
i.  Write  today  for  colors  on  wood  and  Book  of  “CREO-DIPT” 
Homes.  Names  of  architect  and  lumber  dealer  appreciated. 
STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO. 

1012  Oliver  Street  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

(Shipments  prompt.  Branch  Factory  in  Chicago  for  Western  Trade) 


Gardening  on  Schedule 

( Continued  from  page  343) 

a  second  planting  at  the  side  of  the  hill, 
to  replace  the  earlier  planting  if  killed  by 
cold.  Plant  beans,  more  lettuce.  Plant 
muskmelon,  to  be  followed  by  a  second 
planting  in  a  few  days.  Thin  turnips, 
beets,  carrots  to  4  or  5  inches,  4j4  inches 
and  3G  inches,  respectively. 

Venture  a  few  early  tomato  plants  in 
the  open  ground.  If  frost  does  not  kill 
them  they  will  bear  late  in  June. 

Cultivate  garden. 

Second  Week. — Plant  muskmelon,  set 
tomato  plants,  plant  lima  beans.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  week  plant  pumpkins, 
watermelons  and  set  egg  plants  and  pepper 
plants.  Cultivate  garden. 

Third  Week. — The  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  now  going  on  regularly.  The  gar¬ 
den  soil  is  each  week  stirred  to  quite  a 
depth.  Three  hours  a  week  will  accom¬ 
plish  this.  Some  time  will  be  required  to 
fight  such  insect  pests  as  may  now  appear, 
as  the  squash  beetle,  which  will  destroy 
the  young  squash,  cucumber  and  melon 
vines.  Dusting  the  plants  with  land 
plaster  will  check  them.  Some  time  will 
be  needed  for  gathering  vegetables. 

Fourth  Week. — From  the  21st  of  May 
until  June  1,  okra;  vine  squash  for  fall 
use  may  be  planted,  late  cabbage  plants 
may  be  set,  also  sweet  potato  plants. 

Early  white  turnips,  early  peas,  lettuce, 
spinach  are  now  ready  to  be  gathered. 

By  allowing  a  half  hour  each  morning 
for  cultivation  and  the  remaining  time  for 
gathering  vegetables,  the  cook  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  accommodated  and  the  products  fresher 
than  if  either  kind  of  work  is  done  to  a 
finish  before  the  other  is  begun. 

June 

Potato  bugs  arrive  at  this  time.  The 
plants  should  be  dusted  with  plaster  con¬ 
taining  Paris  Green  or  sprayed  with  a 
liquid  spray  containing  Paris  Green  once 
in  ten  days. 

Cultivate  the  garden  regularly  each 
week. 

Peas,  crookneck  squash,  turnips,  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  lettuce,  radishes,  young  onions 
and  cabbage  are  now  ready  for  use. 

Crab  grass  begins  its  growth  and  culti¬ 
vation  must  be  thorough,  but  of  medium 
depth  between  rows  and  more  shallow 
close  to  the  plants  throughout  this  month. 

The  round  potatoes  should  not  be  deeply 
hoed  after  the  blossoms  open. 

By  the  last  of  June  do  not  cut  into  the 
soil  about  the  tomatoes  and  cucumbers. 

Peas,  radishes,  beans,  sweet  corn  and 
lettuce  may  be  again  planted  this  month, 
and  late  tomato  plants  should  be  set  about 
the  15th  of  the  month. 

July 

Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  beans,  cauli¬ 
flower,  sweet  corn  are  added  to  the  list 
of  garden  products  this  month. 

Replant  all  spaces  left  from  vegetables 
used. 

Cultivate  regularly  to  hold  a  soil  mulch. 
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SM  I  LES  AT 
MILES” 
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“It’s  the  Long  Mileage—” 


"  '! 


Zig-Zag 

Tread 


Motorists 
gladly  pay 
the  prices 

IT’S  THE  LONG  MILEAGE  IN 
LEE  Pneumatic  Tires  that  makes 
them  worth  the  higher  prices  cheer¬ 
fully  paid  for  them — the  mileage  and  the 
guaranteed  freedom  from  Puncture  and  Blow¬ 
out.  Details  of  splendid  materials  and  costly 
hand  workmanship  in  new  booklet  "V 

Look  up  "Lee  Tires”  in  your  Telephone 
Directory.  Distributors  in  all  principal  cities 

PUNCTURE-PROOF 

GUARANTEED 


PNEUMATIC  NON-SKID  PUNCTURE -PROOF 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  1883 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PENNA. 


August 

Melons,  egg  plant,  lima  beans,  sweet 
potatoes  and  marrow  squash  require  to  be 
gathered  this  month.  Lettuce,  peas,  beans, 
winter  turnips  are  planted  about  the  12th 
or  15th  of  the  month  for  fall  use. 

The  one  hour  a  day  gives  time  for 
gathering  and  planting  of  these  vegetables 
and  clearing  away  of  vegetable  remains 
and  seeding  with  clover  or  rye  any  vacant 
spaces. 

September 

The  only  cultivation  now  necessary  is 
about  the  vegetables  for  fall  use.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  the  work  of  removing  vege¬ 
table  debris  continues,  and  the  hour  each 
morning  gives  ample  time  for  this  and  re¬ 
planting  with  rye. 


Landscape  Gardening  on  a 
Small  Place 

( Continued  from  page  346) 

The  west  path  is  informal,  passing  through 
massings  of  shrubbery  which  stretch  their 
branches  over  it.  Interspersed  with  the 
shrubs,  to  brighten  them  with  color  spots 
and  fill  in  bare  spaces,  are  patches  of  low 
and  creeping  flowers  which  grow  over  the 
rough  stone  edging  of  the  patch.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  shrub  mass  is  broken,  not 
enough  to  break  its  continuity  but  enough 
to  give  views  of  the  lawn  through  the  gaps. 
Such  paths,  full  of  interest  in  growing  and 
blooming  things,  are  ways  of  making  the 
grounds  seem  larger.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  deception  or  optical  delusion.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  gained  simply  by  engrossing  one’s 
interest  in  every  step  of  the  patch,  so  that 
one  lingers  longer  upon  it.  A  curved  path 
has  a  special  interest  of  gradually  unfold¬ 
ing  its  varied  pictures  to  the  beholder  as 
he  passes  along.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  curved  path  can  have  bordering  it  a  great 
diversity  of  plant  material,  since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  take  a  sweeping  glance  along 
the  whole  path.  In  such  a  path  border  one 
plant  in  bloom  counts  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  if  it  bloomed  as  an  isolated  specimen. 
It  has  the  foliage  of  surrounding  plants  as 
a  foil. 

In  order  to  keep  such  a  path  continually 
interesting,  the  shrubs  must  be  so  distrib¬ 
uted  that  there  is  always  something  in 
bloom,  not  merely  in  one  part  of  the  path, 
but  along  its  entire  length.  These  bloom¬ 
ing  effects  are  gained  by  planting  in  each 
group — for  a  border  in  plan  is  divided  into 
arbitrary  groups  not  visible  in  the  plant¬ 
ing — two  or  three  kinds  of  shrubs  which 
bloom  at  different  times.  For  instance, 
there  are  grouped  together  Berberis  thun- 
bergii  and  Clethra  almfolia  with  early 
spring  and  late  summer  bloom ;  Spiraea 
Anthony  Waterer  and  Hypericum  aureum 
with  two  different  summer  periods  of 
bloom;  Kerria  and  Symphoricarpus  race- 
niosus,  the  snowberry,  with  two  blooming 
periods  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  white 
snowberry  in  autumn  and  the  brilliance  of 
green  Kerria  stems  in  winter  time.  In  the 


Residence  of  E.  E.  Rutter,  Esq.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
_ Addison  A pplegate.  Builder _ 


HUDSON  ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  your 
home.  They  make  a  permanent  and 
artistic  roof  with  either  a  Red  or  Green 
color.  Suitable  for  Mansion,  Cottage  or 
Bungalow. 

On  request  we  will  send  Circular  ‘'H"  and 
samples  so  you  can  investigate  these  Durable, 
Fire-retarding,  Leak-proof  and  Attractive 
Shingles. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

9  Church  St.  Room  451  New  York 
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FIRST  COSTS 

versus 

TOTAL  EXPENSE 


YOU  probably  plan  to  live  in  the  house  you  build.  Naturally 
you  will  wish  to  keep  down  expenses  in  the  years  to  come. 

A  well  designed  bathroom  with 
carefully  selected  equipment  not  only 
gives  immediate  comfort — but  adds 
to  the  future  value  of  your  property 
by  savings  in  repairs  through  years  of 
constant  service. 

Mott’s  plumbing  is  one  of  the  safest 
“long-term”  investments  you  can  put 
into  a  house. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  or  remodel, 
write  for  “Mott’s  Bathroom  Book.”  It 
pictures  and  describes  Mott’s  New  Light 
Weight  Porcelain  Bath  which  weighs  and 
costs  little  more  than  Enamelled  Iron.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  four  cents  to  cover  postage. 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

1828  Eighty-seven  years  of  Supremacy  1915 

FIFTH  AVENUE  &  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


■[Boston  .  41  Pearl  St.,  Cor.  Franklin 
Pittsburgh  ....  307  Fourth  Ave. 
■[Chicago  .  .  .  104  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Minneapolis  .  6th  St.  &:  Hennepin 
Avenue 

f Philadelphia  .  •  .  1006  Filbert  St. 


Cleveland 
Seattle  .  . 
■[Detroit  . 
Atlanta  . 
Portland,  Ore. 
f  Wash  ’ton,  D.  C. 


E.  9th  St.  &  Euclid  Ave. 
.  4th  Ave  &  Union  St. 
...  45  Fort  St.  W. 
.  .  7  Peachtree  St. 
.  .  3d  &  Oak  Sts. 
15th  &H  Sts., N.W. 


New  Orleans  .  814  Maison-Blanclie 
Building 

fSan  Francisco  .  .  .  135  Kearney  St. 

jSt.  Louis . Olive  &  9th  Sts. 

Kansas  City  ....  9th  &  Wall  Sts. 
f  Montreal,  Can.  .  .  .  134  Bleury  St. 


f Equipped  ivith  model  bathrooms. 
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Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs 
and  Fruit  Trees 

which  will  bud,  bloom  and  fruit  True  to  Name, 
sent  direct  from  our  Nurseries  to  your  garden 
at  wholesale  prices. 

This  Spring  we  offer  the  finest  selection  of  hardy, 
field  grown  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Hybrid  Tea  or 
Everblooming  Roses.  Our  list  includes  the  choicest 
varieties:  Maman  Cochet  (white)  Maman  Cochet 
(pink).  William  R.  Smith.  American  Beauty  and 
Killarney.  The  stock  is  all  two  year  old,  No.  1 
strong  bushes.  Our  book  tells  you  how  to  plant 
and  care  for  them. 

Our  Flowering  Shrubs  include  the  finest  specimens  of  Bush 
Hydrangea  Paniculata  Grandiflora  and  Snowball  or  Ever- 
blooming  Hydrangea.  Spirea  Van  Houttei  (white),  Spirea 
Anthony  Waterer  (dwarf  pink). 

Also  the  finest  fruit  trees  that  can  be  grown,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry.  All  the  best  tested  varieties.  Kelly  Brothers’  quality  and  purity  of 
varieties  means  much  to  the  planter.  You  get  the  benefit  of  thirty-five  years  of 
practical  experience.  We  stand  back  of  every  shipment. 

Send  today  for  our  1915  Spring  Catalog.  It  is  free.  Read  our  broad  guarantee. 

KELLY  BROS.,  Wholesale  Nurseries,  340  Main  Street.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

You  never  regret  planting  Kelly'Bros.'  stock. 


same  way  Cornns  alba  and  Berberis  vul¬ 
garis  are  planted  together.  The  barberry 
has  its  greenish-yellow  flower  in  April,  the 
cornns  small,  flat  clusters  of  white  flowers 
in  June.  In  autumn  the  white  cornus  ber¬ 
ries  make  a  contrast  with  the  red  fruit  of 
the  barberry  and  in  winter  the  Cornus  alba 
stems  are  brilliant  with  color.  Again, 
Stephanandra  and  Regel’s  privet  are 
planted  together,  and  bloom  in  May  and 
July.  They  have  an  interesting  winter 
effectiveness,  for  the  Stephanandra  stems 
are  orange-colored  and  the  privet  has 
persistent  black  fruit.  Philadelphus  micro- 
phyllus  and  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer 
are  grouped  together.  The  foliage 
delicacy  and  the  small  white  May  and 
June  flowers  of  the  Philadelphus  micro- 
phyllus  are  quite  choice  in  effect  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  July  bloom  of  the  Spiraea 
Anthony  Waterer,  which  is  strong  in  color. 
This  change  gives  two  distinctly  different 
effects  to  the  same  spot. 

In  such  careful  shrub  massing  the 
shrubs  are  always  used  in  small  groups, 
sometimes  only  one  plant  of  a  kind,  some¬ 
times  five  or  six  plants  are  used  together. 

Through  this  kind  of  grouping  there  is 
always  something  new  and  interesting, 
always  something  different  on  the  path  to 
attract  attention,  through  the  whole  cycle 
of  seasons,  which  makes  this  home  walk  a 
new  little  garden  adventure  every  time  we 
pass  along  it. 

While  the  attention  given  to  seasonal 
effects  makes  this  path  of  continual  inter¬ 
est,  it  is  the  consideration  given  to  the 
foliage  effect  and  to  shrub  habit  which 
binds  the  shrubs  together  into  a  unified 
and  harmonious  border. 

This  same  effect  is  created  in  the  en¬ 
closure  of  the  lawn,  of  which  the  borders 
of  the  west  path  form  a  part. 

Big  and  striking  effects  desired  in  the 
planting  of  large  areas  are  thus  avoided. 
The  informal  and  intimate  character  of  this 
planting  is  especially  suited  to  a  small  sub¬ 
urban  place. 


The  Seashore  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  347) 

average  home  does  not  look  in  accord,  and 
if  “weeds  are  plants  out  of  place,”  what 
sort  of  misfit  should  such  misjudgment  be 
termed  as  the  use  of  pincushion  planting 
of  privet,  oddities  of  all  sorts  dotted  pro¬ 
miscuously?  Study  native  growths  and 
see  how  Nature  gets  her  charming  effects 
when  unhindered  by  man. 

The  native  pitch  pines  are  almost  de¬ 
lightful  and  should  be  cherished  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  but  to  transplant  is  indeed, 
and  alas !  another  matter.  Even  nursery- 
grown  trees  only  survived  for  me  six  out 
of  twenty  in  one  instance,  and  less  in 
another !  Scotch  pines  may  help  you,  but 
if  white  pine  is  desired,  you  must  be  sure 
you  protect  it  from  every  direction — if  you 
are  close  to  the  shore  and  open  to  wind. 

Seashore  grass  seed  with  its  different 
kind  of  roots,  and  white  clover,  with 
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manure  as  a  winter  covering  and  bonemeal 
in  the  spring,  have  redeemed  our  desert ; 
also  watering  during  the  dry  season  when 
hot  winds  devastate. 

Japan  lilies,  auratuma,  speciosum  al¬ 
bum,  roseum ,  Melpomene,  tiger  lilies, 
funkias  have  bloomed  most  delightfully. 
For  all  Japan  kinds  only  wood  ashes  are 
used,  or  manure,  with  leaf  covering.  Flow¬ 
ers  are  not  cut  till  about  to  seed,  or  bloom 
may  be  retarded  until  the  second  year. 

Our  first  bit  of  color  was  coral  phlox, 
so  for  harmony  other  flowers  along  that 
side  and  at  the  back  were  shades  of  pink 
with  some  white.  Perennials  have  been 
our  choice,  with  mignonette  as  sole  ex¬ 
ception. 

Our  first  year,  desiring  a  cheap  arbor, 
we  planted  six  cedar  posts,  with  wire  net¬ 
ting  over  the  top  and  sides,  with  the  top 
projecting  two  or  three  feet,  in  front. 
Clematis  paniculata  at  the  sides  with 
honeysuckle  at  back  gave  good  results  the 
third  season.  From  a  long  box  that 
brought  the  ailanthus  was  made  a  seat  with 
a  six-foot  back.  A  neighbor  was  clearing 
her  garden  and  sent  us  five  tall  privet 
bushes.  These  gave  privacy  quite  soon, 
though  an  awning  was  necessary  in  the 
heat  and  glare. 

A  screen  of  cedar  posts,  five  uprights 
with  top  of  single  posts,  near  the  front, 
awaits  its  drapery  of  vines.  Actinidia 
argutas  promised  well  (in  the  Catalogue), 
but  has  given  no  results.  Too  much  sea 
breeze.  Japanese  barberry  also  refused  to 
grow  till  given  a  dense  background  of 
spruce  and  pitch  pine  and  yucca. 

This  rule  given  for  transplanting  may 
help  you :  Dig  a  deep  hole,  put  grass, 
privet,  or  other  cuttings  in  the  bottom,  fill 
with  water,  then  set  your  bush,  even  in  hot 
weather.  Some  trimming  will  not  be 
amiss. 

Maintenance  of  Electric  Cars 
in  the  Country 

( Continued  from  page  354) 

One  of  the  important  matters  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  electric  vehicle  is  that 
of  paying  special  attention  to  the  braking 
mechanism,  so  that  danger  of  brakes  fail¬ 
ing  at  a  critical  moment  may  be  avoided. 
The  care  is  simple  and  consists  in  seeing 
that  a  moderate  pressure  on  the  brake 
pedal  produces  a  firm  and  sufficient  re¬ 
tarding  action  on  the  vehicle.  This  simple 
test  should  be  made  daily  before  the 
vehicle  starts  from  the  garage.  Taking 
up  on  the  turnbuckle  or  cam  springs  will 
effect  the  necessary  pressure.  Sometimes, 
when  the  pressure  is  all  right,  there  is 
still  a  slip  between  the  shoe  and  the  brake 
drum.  This  is  generally  caused  by  oil  or 
grease  working  its  way  between  the  sur¬ 
faces,  and  these  should  be  washed  out 
thoroughly  with  gasoline. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  import¬ 
ant  that  the  brakes  do  not  bind  or  drag. 
They  should  take  hold  gradually  and  bring 
the  vehicle  to  an  easy  stop,  as  sudden 


Herringbone  prevents 
accidents  like  this 

Herringbone  Metal  Lath,  on 
inside  or  outside  walls,  holds 
plaster  fast — makes  homes  that 
stand  against  time,  weather  or  fire. 

The  picture  below  illustrates  the  broad 
strands  and  characteristic  appearance  of 


Rigid  Metal  Lath 


These  broad,  flat  strands  give  a  non-cutting  spreading  surface. 
I  They  afford  a  big  area  for  plaster  and  stucco  to  hold 
to.  Herringbone  walls  do  not  crack. 

Are  you  interested  in  a  home  that  fire  will  not 
burn,  that  weather  cannot  destroy?  If  you  are 

“The  House  That  Father  Built” 

will  prove  the  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  book  on  building  that  you’ve 
ever  read. 

A  statement  of  what  and  when  you  intend  to  build  will  bring 
you  this  book  of  pictures,  plans,  details  of  construction 
trademark  an<f  other  helps  in  working  out  a  beautiful 
Reg. u. s. Pat. off.  Are-resisting  house  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


The  General  Fireproofing  Co. 

1350  Logan  Avenue  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Makers  also  of  Self-Sentering,  the  concrete 
reinforcement  that  eliminates  the  need  of  forms. 


Mimiosi 


No.  2.  The  Tavern 

for  Bluebirds.  Very 
unique  design,.— 
painted  white. 


No.  3.  Villa 

Double  wren  house;fine  ap¬ 
pearance.  Brackets  fur- 
ished.  Pole  ex-  ^ 
tra.  6  to  16  ft.—  * 

6ctsft. 
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Make  Y our  Garden 
a  Bird  Home 

Blue  birds,  wrens,  martins,  all  the  feathered 
beauties  will  flock  to  your  hospitality.  Enjoy  their 
morning  greeting,  and  besides,  your  garden  will 
profit  by  the  destruction  of  insects. 

Our  UNIQUE  bird  houses,  shelter  and  baths 
are  most  artistic  and  will  give  a  quaint  interest  to 
your  place.  "Had  three  wren  families  in  mine  last 
year.”—  M.  R.  E. 

Order  today.  Send  check  or  Money  Order  and 
put  up  the  house  at  once  for  bird  families  this 

Spring.  Ask  for  our  UNIQUE  Catalog. 

Special  introductory  prices  for  30  days 
THE  GARDEN  UNIQUE 


^^^rice .  h  kb  bets  it .  In  31 55  Ivison  Avenue  Berwyn,  Illinois 


No.  120.  Colonial 

Bath  Pedestal 
46  inches  high.  ▼  A 
Price  only.  .  s 
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For  the  health  of  your  family 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  your  re¬ 
frigerator  keep  your  foods  sweet  and  pure, 
free  from  odors,  impurities  and  contamination. 

The  McCray  Refrigerator  because  of  its 
patented  scientific  system  of  refrigeration 
keeps  your  perishable  foods  fresh  and  whole¬ 


some  and  safeguards  your  family’s  health. 
The  linings  are  snow  white  opal  glass,  porcelain  or 
white  enamel  and  are  easily  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

For  over  30  years  the  McCray  has  been  the  stand¬ 
ard  and  is  used  wherever  perfect  refrigeration  is 
demanded. 


McCray  Sanitary  Refrigerators 

.  outsuie  ar  Of 


are  built  in  a  great  variety  of 
sizes,  for  every  requirement  of 
residences,  hotels,  clubs,  res¬ 
taurants,  delicatessen  stores, 
groceries,  meat  markets,  flor¬ 
ists  hospitals,  public  institu¬ 
tions,  etc. 

Write  for  Catalog 

No.  92  for  Residences  No.  69  for  Grocers 
No.  73  for  Florists  No.  61  for  Meat  Markets 
No.  50  for  Hotels,  Restaurants,  etc. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

744  Lake  St.  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Chicago,  1000  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
New  York,  McCray  Bldg.,  7-9  W.  30th  Street. 
For  salesroom  in  your  city  see  your 
Local  Telephone  Book • 


rl  ROSES  —  PERENNIALS 

Closing  Out  For  Season  At  Special  Prices 
Roses  in  following  varieties: 

Brunner  Gosford  Mrs.  J.  Laing 

Chatenay  Baby  Rambler  M.  Charta 

J.  L.  Mock  Hugh  Dickson  Ravary 

and  many  others  at  20  cents  each;  ten  of  one 
variety,  $1.50. 

All  two-year,  field-grown,  perfect  stock. 
Tree  Roses  in  standard  varieties  50  cents 
each,  five  for  $2.25. 

Perennials — Best  variety,  such  as  Phlox, 
Gaillardia,  Campanula,  Poppies,  Digitalis, 
etc.,  10  cents  each;  $1.00  per  dozen  Field 
Plants. 

Shrubs,  Fruits,  Vines  at  equally  low  prices. 
Send  your  order  at  once  or  send  for  full  list. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  wants.  Reduced 
prices  on  all  kinds  stock. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

North  Hudson  Nurseries 

North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


, 
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WHAT  IS  THIS  WORTH 

TO  YOU  ?“| 

A  pair  of  bluebirds  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold,  but  a 

neat,  bark-covered  hollow  log 

.  pgr. 

house  for  them  costs  but 

SI. 25,  Express  extra.  Send 

.  -v  • 

to-day  and  put  this  house  up 
at  once,  bluebirds  are  already 

A,' 

on  their  way  north. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated 
circular  (H)  of  the  famous 
HOWES  bird  attractors  — 

its  free 

THE  MAPLEWOOD  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

Send  $2 
for  this  ever- 
lasting  bird  house 


Beautify  your  garden  with 
this  Wheatley  Bird  Bath 


— sold  direct  from 
The  Wheatley  Pottery 

Give  to  your  garden  or  lawn  a 
touch  of  old  Italy  in  this  lovely  piece 
of  old  ivory  tint  pottery.  Here  you 
have  the  exquisite  colorings  and 
effects  of  the  pottery  of  Florence 
and  Rome.  Artistically  perfect, 
weatherproof,  durable.  Height 
over  all,  42  in.  ;  bowl,  24  in.  wide. 

Price  complete,  $20.  Mention  No.  245A 
when  you  order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

Write  Now  for  Pottery  Portfolio 

— which  shows  Scores  of  designs  in  baths, 
ferneries,  jardiniers,  garden  seats,  sun¬ 
dials  and  other  garden  and  porch  furniture. 


Made  of  genuine  Wheatley  Potteryin  beautiful 
rustic  effects.  Imperishable,  weatherproof 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  wood.  Attached  in  a  jiffy ; 
never  requires  further  attention.  Scientifically 
constructed  to  attract  birds.  Order  it  now — you’ll 
never  regret  giving  your  feathered  friends  a  home. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Folder  showing  different  designs  sent  on  request. 


U  j  j  ;• 
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Sectional  Flower  Boxes 

Instead  of  being  made  in  one  heavy,  cumber¬ 
some  piece,  this  flower  box  is  made  i  n  smaller  units 
of  continuous  design.  Each  unit  fits  closely  to  the 
other,  giving  appearance  of  one  flower  box.  For 
proper  sizes  for  porch  rails,  window  sills  and  garden 
use  see  Wheatley  Portfolio. 

THE  WHEATLEY  POTTERY,  2427  Reading  Rd„  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


locking  of  the  brakes  may  cause  stripped 
tires,  skidding,  or  other  damage.  The 
pressure  upon  the  brake  drums  should  be 
as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  so  that  the 
tendency  to  skid  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Dragging  brakes  cause  un¬ 
necessary  wear  on  the  brake  lining,  and 
use  up  power  or  battery  capacity,  thus 
reducing  the  mileage.  The  shoes  should 
ride  about  one-eighth  inch  free  of  the 
drums  when  the  pedal  is  entirely  released. 

The  motor  of  an  electric  vehicle  re¬ 
quires  hut  little  attention.  The  brushes 
must  always  have  the  proper  contact  with 
the  commutator,  and  be  renewed  as  they 
wear  down.  The  bearings  require  regular 
lubrication  and  the  wire  terminals  and 
other  parts  must  be  kept  dry  and  clean. 
The  controller  is  not  as  complicated  a 
device  as  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  switching  arrangement  for 
connecting  the  battery  to  the  motor  in 
various  ways,  so  that  the  speed  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  motor  may  be  changed.  It 
should  be  lubricated  frequently  and  mod¬ 
erately.  When  the  vehicle  is  in  daily 
service  the  controller  should  be  carefully 
examined  once  a  week,  the  fingers  ad¬ 
justed  to  an  even,  moderate  tension,  run 
parallel  with  the  drum  and  faced  with 
sandpaper,  to  afford  a  good  contact.  Badly 
burned  fingers  should  be  replaced  and 
fitted  into  position.  The  drum  segments 
are  to  be  cleaned  and  wiped  with  a  linen 
rag  and  a  small  quantity  of  vaseline.  If 
blistered  or  pitted,  they  must  be  sand¬ 
papered. 


My  Suburban  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  353) 

shovelful  of  manure  in  each  hill  having 
been  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  soil. 
1  therefore  decided  to  plant  this  in 
rhubarb,  as  the  six  plants  in  front  of  the 
hot  frame  had  not  yielded  enough  to  keep 
us  in  pies  and  preserves.  Ten  big,  flour¬ 
ishing  plants  are  none  too  much  for  a 
husky  family  of  five;  I  put  in  twelve. 

One  the  other  side  of  the  hot  frame  also 
went  four  rows  of  stringless  beans  in  two 
plantings  and  five  rows  of  potatoes,  taking 
altogether  22  x  25  feet  of  garden,  which 
ended  the  strictly  wheel  hoe  part  of  the 
layout.  Here  the  carriage  drive  curved 
in'  to  the  little  plaza  in  front  of  the  barn, 
making  long  runs  with  the  hoe  impossible, 
and  the  soil  was  all  “made,”  being  built 
up  from  old  compost  piles,  ashes,  manure 
heaps,  weed  piles,  corn  stalks  and  general 
garden  refuse.  Three  wagonloads  of  field 
soil  were  worked  into  this  and  the  drain 
extended  across  it  and  under  the  barn, 
as  shown.  This  soil,  after  a  winter’s 
weathering,  was  very  rich  and  humid,  and 
it  was  laid  out  in  beds  for  the  sown  plants, 
two  for  Early  Round  Top  radish  (the 
French  Breakfast  doesn't  seem  to  do  well 
with  us),  two  for  mignonette  head  lettuce 
from  hot-frame  plants,  one  for  egg  plants 
and  one  for  small  soup  and  stew  carrots. 
All  these  require  a  rich  soil  and  depend 
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upon  quick  growing  for  their  tenderness. 
They  get  all  the  morning  sun,  besides  a 
lot  of  heat  reflected  from  the  barn  wall, 
and,  by  four  o’clock,  the  forest  shade  tem¬ 
pers  the  sun  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Remained  lima  beans  and  corn  to  pro¬ 
vide  for.  The  bean  arch  system  was  such 
a  success  the  year  before  that  I  decided 
to  enlarge  it  and  provide  for  a  succession 
from  August  to  November,  as  limas  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  until  a  hard  frost  hits  them. 
Beans  and  corn  in  the  W est  Garden  looked 
like  the  best  disposition  to  make  of  that 
20  x  40  feet.  Three  rows  of  bean  hills, 
on  two-foot  spacing  2  feet  in  the  row, 
worked  out  well,  giving  four  sets  of 
arches,  the  center  hill  having  a  straight 
pole  bracing  the  center  of  the  arch.  This 
would  give  36  bean  hills,  enough  for  four 
plantings  of  nine  hills.  The  first  set  should 
not  go  in  earlier  than  May  15,  or  still 
later  with  a  cold,  wet  spring.  The  other 
plantings  succeed  at  two-week  intervals  to 
July  1. 

Allowing  four  feet  for  the  west  border 
and  path,  I  had  14  x  40  feet  for  corn, 
enough  for  6  rows  on  30-inch  centers,  or 
180  feet  altogether.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  warn  amateur  gardeners  not  to  plant 
their  corn  in  hills  and  not  more  than 
three  kernels  to  the  hill,  but,  sometimes, 
in  an  excess  of  zeal,  as  many  as  ten  kernels 
get  started  in  a  single  hill  (probably  be¬ 
cause  the  seedmen  sell  you  such  a  lot), 
with  the  result  that  ten  spindly  little  stalks 
struggle  for  a  livelihood  and  none  of  them 
produce  a  single  ear.  Corn  should  be 
rather  planted  in  a  straight  groove  made 
with  the  wheel  hoe  cultivator  tooth,  and 
three  kernels  are  to  be  dropped  at  intervals 
of  2J2  feet.  As  the  little  stalks  grow  tall 
you  hoe  up  your  hill  around  them,  and 
they  will  be  quick  enough  to  send  out 
more  roots  above  the  original  ones.  This 
method  of  planting  insures  that  your  stalks 
will  not  be  wind-thrown  when  they  get 
seven  feet  tall.  I  put  in  Golden  Bantam, 
Early  Metropolitan  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  from  east  to  west,  two  rows  of  each, 
planted  two  weeks  apart.  The  first  two 
are  large-grained,  sweet  table  corns  and 
the  last  a  small-kerneled,  fine  table  variety. 
First  planting  not  earlier  than  May  7  in 
mild  springs. 

This  ended  the  layout  of  the  third-year 
garden,  except  for  some  red  bell  peppers 
and  parsley  set  in  the  border  between  the 
Kiefer  pears  in  front  of  the  beans. 

How  much  seed  ?  We  all  buy  too  much 
seed.  Two  packets  of  each  sort  will  seed 
that  whole  garden,  and,  with  fine,  mellow 
soil,  there  will  be  few  non-germinating 
seeds.  In  fact,  your  thinnings  should  take 
care  of  the  ultimate  spacing  of  the  vege¬ 
tables. 

You  will  observe  that  this  last  plan  is 
notable  for  omitting  the  greater  part  of 
all  the  catalogued  vegetables  offered  to  the 
unwary  amateur.  There  is  no  use  in 
planting  anything  that  you  cannot  raise, 
that  weeds  will  surely  choke  if  not  babied, 
manicured  and  hand-massaged.  I  have 


A  handsomely  fitted  bathroom  offers  little 
comfort  and  less  peace  of  mind  unless  the 
closet  be  noiseless. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

Silent  SIWelclO  Closet 

was  designed  to  flush  so  quietly  as  not  to  be 
heard  outside  the  bathroom,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
sanitary. 

Its  price  is  scarcely  higher  than  that  of  any  good 
closet  and  the  cost  for  installation  work  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same. 

Whether  your  house  is  to  cost  $5,000  or  $75,000 
the  Si-wel-clo  is  suitable  and  practical. 
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^TART  with  the  largest 
stock  that  can  be  secured! 
It  takes  over  twenty  years  to 
grow  many  of  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  we  offer. 


We  do  the  long  waiting 
thus  enabling  you  to  secure 
trees  and  shrubs  that  give 
immediate  results.  Spring 
Price  List  Now  ready. 


Andorra  Nurseries 

Wm.Warner  Harper  Propi-iator 
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ENTRANCE-DOOR  GRILLES 


Address :  Ornamental  Dept. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Established  1828 

Fifth  Avenue  and  1 7 th  Street,  New  York 


CUBSTANTIAL  in  appearance, 
^  beautiful  in  design — Mott’s  orna¬ 
mental  iron  grilles  and  lamps  are 
appropriate  for  the  entrance-doors 
of  both  country  and  town  houses. 

Our  catalogs,  gladly  sent  on  re¬ 
quest,  are  full  of  suggestions  for 
everything  in  ornamental  metal. 

We  issue  separate  catalogs  of  Dis¬ 
play  Fountains,  Drinking  Fountains, 
Bird  Fountains,  Electroliers,  Vases, 
Grilles  and  Gateways,  Settees  and 
Chairs,  Statuary,  Aquariums,  Tree 
Guards,  Sanitary  Fittings  for  stable 
and  cow  barns. 


Beautify  Your  Home ! 

’ARTBRPyNZ”  Products 

Equal  of  cast  bronze  in 
workmanship  — ■  finish 
and  durability — at  one- 
Bison.  Height  9  in.  tenth  the  prices. 

Book  Rocks,  Boudoir  Lamps,  Ash  Trays,  Paper 
Weights,  Statuary,  Portables,  etc. 

Especially  appropriate  for 


Decorative  use  in  the  home 
Distinctive  gifts  for  all  occasions 
Unusual  Bridge  and  other  prizes 

Ranging  in  price  from  $1.50  up 

Sold  by  the  best  dealers  everywhere 

None  genuine  without  this  name  “ARTBRoNZ" 


Send  for  Catalog 
illustrating  2  0  0 
art  subjects. 


KATHODION  BRONZE 
.  501  Fifth  Avenue 


WORKS 
New  York . 


ROSES 


—  the  cream  of 
the  world's  best 
— nearly  400  vari¬ 
eties  —  ready  for 
prompt  delivery. 


Guaranteed 


to  g-  r  o  w 
and  bloom 

The  largest  and 
choicest  stock  of 
own-root  roses  of 
our  50  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  despite 
heavy  demand. 

1915Rose  Guide 
free.  Write  today. 

The  CONARD  &  Jones  Co. 

Rose  Specialists  Box  126  West  Grove,  Pa. 
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Moons’  Evergreens  will  Hide  Drying  Clothes 
and  Other  Objectionable  Views 

HPHE  stock  we  have  contains  a  large  assortment  of  varieties  in  varied  sizes.  Many  of  these  trees 
are  large  enough  for  immediate  results — as  were  those  used  in  this  planting — which  in  eight¬ 
een  months  produced  the  results  here  shown,  tjf  Evergreens  can  be  planted  now.  and  Moons’  have 
them  for  every  place  and  purpose.  Catalogue,  profusely  illustrating  Evergreens  and  other  Hardy 
Trees  and  Plants,  gladly  mailed  upon  request. 


THE  WILLIAM  H.  MOON  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE: 
Room  D,  21  S.  12th  Street 


Makefield  Place,  MORRIS  VILLE,  PA, 


my  business  affairs  to  run,  and  therefore 
plant  nothing  in  my  garden  that  cannot 
be  weeded  wholesale  with  a  wheel  hoe. 
The  selection  is  exclusively  broad-leaved, 
hardy  vegetables,  good  weed-fighters  in 
themselves,  and,  at  that,  the  heap  of  husky 
weeds  that  you  will  pull  up  and  pile  in 
the  compost  heap  during  your  morning 
and  evening  walks  in  the  garden  will  more 
than  fill  a  wagon  load. 

Celery,  potatoes,  onions,  oyster  plant, 
brussels  sprouts,  cabbages,  cauliflower  and 
even  peas  (unless  you  have  a  wire  net  for 
them)  are  a  nuisance,  and  to  succeed  re¬ 
quire  the  exclusive  attention  of  a  gardener. 
All  of  them  have  to  be  monkeyed  with  in 
one  way  or  another  a  great  deal  too  much 
for  the  business  man  to  bother  about,  and 
the  grocer  charges  so  little  for  them  in 
season  that  they  do  not  repay  for  your 
labor. 

And,  for  the  land’s  sake,  do  not  let  any 
squashes  or  pumpkins  or  melons  get  loose 
in  your  garden,  or  they  will  own  it  in  a 
month,  and  you  will  get  one  pumpkin  in 
return  for  smothering  fifty  dishes  of  beets 
or  beans,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pernicious 
habit  of  these  vines  of  sprawling  all  over 
the  place,  making  it  impossible  to  run  the 
wheel  hoe  and  inviting  an  epidemic  of 
weeds. 

This  plan  suited  me  pretty  well,  and  in 
mid- January  the  seeds  were  ordered  and 
meanwhile  the  barn  was  finished.  As 
fresh  eggs  had  climbed  to  72  cents  a  dozen, 
I  saw  no  reason  why  a  wing  should  not  be 
added  to  the  west  side  of  the  barn,  making 
a  6  x  6-foot  chicken  house  8  feet  high, 
and  having  a  6  x  36-foot  runway  along 
the  west  privet  hedge  as  far  as  the  black¬ 
berries.  So  I  set  about  it,  building  it  on 
the  same  architectural  treatment  as  the 
barn,  and  by  mid-February  it  became  the 
abode  of  ten  laying  hens  and  a  rooster. 
These  were  farm-yard  Orpington  stock, 
costing  me  a  $10  bill  for  the  outfit.  For 
I  have  always  had  a  horror  of  fancy  poul¬ 
try  stock,  at  $1  an  egg.  They  are  grand 
chickens,  I’ll  admit ;  and  lay  a  marvelous 
egg ;  granted — when  they  lay.  Ten  barn¬ 
yard  chicks  begin  to  return  an  investment 
on  your  $10  at  once;  they  are  not  nervous 
about  people,  dogs  and  horses  being  about, 
for  they  always  have  been  accustomed  to 
being  handled  (and  sometimes  booted) 
around,  and  they  always  require  no  par¬ 
ticular  inducement  beyond  table  scraps 
and  a  little  whole  corn  to  begin  laying  six 
eggs  a  day  right  off.  And  six  eggs  a 
day  is  exactly  the  consumption  of  our 
enterprising  family.  There  is  no  money  in 
poultry — verily;  but  there  is  in  just  plain 
chickens ;  in  our  case  36  cents  a  day. 

There  are  a  variety  of  nuisances  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  festive  hen,  but 
a  little  planning  ahead  will  circumvent 
most  of  them.  One  is  Biddy’s  tendency 
to  fly  over  the  moon.  Cut  wings  are  all 
right,  but  they  grow  out  again  far  too  soon 
for  the  busy  commuter  to  keep  up  with, 
wherefore  the  long,  narrow  chicken  run, 
6  feet  x  36  feet,  with  a  wire  roof  over- 
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head,  the  sides  being  not  less  than  four 
feet  high.  Another  is  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  table  scraps  and  water  inside  the  yard 
without  part  of  your  colony  taking  French 
leave  through  the  open  door.  The  remedy 
is  a  double  trough,  with  a  lip  outside  for 
your  scrap  can  and  a  lip  inside  for  the 
hens,  the  footboard  of  the  cage  forming  a 
central  barrier  down  the  length  of  the 
trough. 

Then  there  is  that  cute  habit  the  fruitful 
hen  has  of  laying  an  egg  almost  anywhere 
but  beside  that  glass  egg.  which  you  have 
so  artfully  placed  in  a  wooden  box  in  the 
chicken  house.  This  is  a  symptom  that 
Biddy  H.  does  not  appreciate  your  location 
of  that  box.  It  is  too  public;  too  much 
in  the  glare  and  limelight;  and  the  cure 
is  to  locate  vour  row  of  nests  in  the  most 
secluded  spot  in  the  chicken  house,  in  a 
dim,  religious  atmosphere,  with  a  slanting 
hoard  overhead  to  keep  other  fowls  (or 
fools)  from  roosting  in  or  on  the  nests. 

The  best  recipe  for  making  hens  lay  is 
to  leave  them  alone,  and  make  them 
scratch  gravel  for  a  living.  They  are  just 
a  hit  nervous  when  there  are  humans 
about,  and  would  rather  not  lay  that  egg, 
thank  you.  until  you  have  gone  about  your 
business.  And  if  they  get  their  corn  for 
the  picking,  or  from  one  of  those  sprink¬ 
lers  that  shower  down  a-plenty  every  time 
the  hen  pecks  it,  life  becomes  too  easy  a 
problem  altogether  to  bother  about  laying 
any  eggs.  So  I  put  down  plenty  of  straw 
on  the  chicken  yard  floor,  fed  them  whole 
corn,  and  they  have  to  go  down  into  the 
sand  after  the  elusive  kernel,  thus  intro¬ 
ducing  the  healthful  element  of  work  into 
an  otherwise  sedentary  existence. 

Sanitation  is  another  puzzler  for  the 
busy  commuter  and  his  hen  house.  You 
can  use  a  dropping  tray  under  the  roosts 
and  clean  it  at  periodic  intervals,  or  else 
have  a  cement  floor,  sanded,  and  the  sand 
changed  ever  so  often.  I  prefer  the  latter, 
as  they  dirty  the  chicken-house  floor  any¬ 
way,  and  you  have  both  it  and  the  tray  to 
clean  with  the  former  scheme.  In  modern 
chickenhouses  the  tray  is  placed  about 
three  inches  under  the  roosts — another 
reason  why  they  do  not  lay — for  if  the 
hen  had  any  say  about  it  that  roost  would 
he  the  highest  thing  she  could  fly  to.  That 
primal  instinct  of  preserving  her  own  pre¬ 
cious  skin  governs  everything  the  hen 
thinks  and  does,  and  sleeping  directly  over 
a  platform,  presumably  not  rat-proof,  is 
nervous  business;  wherefore,  for  laying 
hens,  put  your  roosts  well  up  under  the 
roof,  with  a  footboard  leading  up  near, 
hut  not  to  the  first  rung. 

All  of  which  doctrine  was  faithfully 
carried  out  in  building  my  chicken  wing 
of  the  barn,  with  results  that  fully  justi¬ 
fied  the  time  and  labor  involved  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  about. 

I  had  always  rejoiced  in  pigeons  on  my 
boyhood  place.  They  are  a  nuisance  (and 
so  are  dogs,  for  that  matter),  but  I  love 
them  and  I  meant  to  have  them,  in  spite 
of  the  shrieks  of  protest  from  my  better 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and 
Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Beal 
of  Cornell  University. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up- 
to-date  methods  and  practice  are 
in  demand  for  the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape 
Gardening  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  have  the 
pleasantest  homes. 

250-page  Catalog  free. 
Prop.  Beal  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

PT.  226.  SPRINQFIELD,  MASS. 


Water  Supply 
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COVERS 
THE  CONTINENT 


J-M  Transite 
Asbestos  Shingles 

Fire-  and  weather¬ 
proof,  last  forever, 
Highly  artistic. 


J-M  Asbestos 
Ready  Roofing 

Weather  proof,  fire 
retardant,  needs  no 
coating.  First  cost 
only  cost. 


J-M  Asbestos 
Built-up  Roofing 

Permanent,  fire  re¬ 
sistant.  Light¬ 
weight,  smooth  sur¬ 
faced,  needs  no  paint. 
The  imperishable 
flat  roof. 


J-M  Regal 
Ready  Roofing 

“Rubber  Type” 
ready  roofing  for 
general  roofing  pur¬ 
poses. 


J-M  Roofings 
for  Every 
Requirement 


You  may  have  a  guarantee  if 
you  want  one;  but  no  “guar¬ 
antee  ”  ever  printed  assures 
your  roofing  satisfaction  so 
well  as  the  J-M  way  of  doing 
business. 

Every  foot  of  roofing  we  ever 
made  was  made  not  merely 
to  sell  but  to  serve.  J-M 
Responsibility  is  not  a  policy. 
It  is  a  principle. 

J-M  Responsibility  gives  this 
roofing  service  because  our 


branches  cover  the  country 
and  our  representatives  are 
everywhere.  Be  a  J-M  reg¬ 
istered  roof  owner  and  one 
of  our  men  will  take  super¬ 
visory  charge  of  your  roof. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  never 
need  painting  and  last  for 
years  practically  without  re¬ 
pairs.  And  they  are  not  only 
weather-proof,  they  are  also 
fire-retardant.  Sparks  and  fly- 
ingbrands  will  not  ignite  them. 


J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  are  examined  and  approved 
by  Underwriters’  Laboratories  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

If  every  J-M  roof  owner  will  register  his  J-M  Roof  with  us,  we 
will  see  that  that  roof  gives  him  full  roofing  service.  Tell  us 
what  kind  of  building  you  have  to  roof  and  we  will  give  you 
our  experience  with  roofs  of  that  kind. 


f-M  ROOFING 

W  A  Responsibility, 
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My  twenty  years  experience 
in  the  roofing  business  has 
convinced  me  that  you  take 
no  chances  with  roofing 
hacked  up  by  J-M  Responsibility. 

Sussex,  II. J. 


Hundreds  of  folks  in  the  southern  tier  of 
New  York  State  and  over  the  line  in  north- 
i  ern  New  Jersey  know  what  John  Myers 

I  stands  for — and  a  lot  of  J-M  Roofs  up  that 

i  way  back  him  up,  too. 

Your  Roof  Becomes  Our  Roof 


when  you  cover  your  building  with  J-M 
Roofing  and  register  that  roof  with  us. 
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“  ’ETOILE  d’OR  ” 


Totty’s  ’Mums 

The  above  is  one  of  the  Nov¬ 
elties  in  the  Early  Flowering 
section  of  Hardy  ’Mums,  that 
we  are  distributing  this  year. 

We  catalog  over  seventy  varieties  of  this 
wonderful  type,  that  will  give  you  a  continu¬ 
ous  succession  of  flowers  from  the  middle  of 
September  until  late  in  November,  without 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse.  Handling 
as  we  do,  more  Chrysanthemums  than  any 
other  house  in  the  world,  we  can  supply  your 
wants  for  any  purpose  and  in  any  quantity. 
Our  catalog  which  describes  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  all  types  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  a  full  list  of  Novelty  and 
Standard  Roses  and  Carnations  will  be 
mailed  you  on  request. 


We  grow  Roses  for  greenhouse  and  garden 
culture,  Our  Rose  catalogue  describes  the 
two  Novelties  for  this  year,  “  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Thompson,”  a  lovely  shell  pink,  and 
“  White  Shawyer,”  a  superb  white — ask 
for  it. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

We  will  send  a  dozen  Assorted  Early 
Flowering  ’Mums,  and  include  a  plant 
of  “  Etoile  d’Or,”  prepaid  to  any 
address  for  $2.00. 

CHARLES  H.  TOTTY 

Specialist 

Roses  Carnations  Chrysanthemums 
Ridgedale  Avenue,  Madison,  N.  J. 


$  1  -00  thiEmeta!  Window  Box 
That  Makes  Plants  Grow 

It  can  be  set  inside  or 
outside  the  window  or  on 
the  porch  railing.  Will  not 
leak  and  damage  the  wood¬ 
work.  Patented  ventilated 
and  drainage  bottom. 
Made  of  heavy  galvanized 
steel,  enameled  dark  green, 
6"  deep,  7^"  wide  and 
made  in  any  lengths. 

To  introduce  and  show  you  this  box,  we  will  send  you  by 
Parcel  Post,  One  30"  long,  anywhere  East  of  the  Mississippi  on 
receipt  of  $1.00 — West  of  the  Mississippi  for  $1.50.  Your 
money  back  if*not  satisfied. 

Get  our  free  Booklet  on  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 

SUCCESS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
15  SARGENT  STREET  GLOUCESTER.  MASS. 


half.  No  country  place,  even  a  little  one, 
is  complete  without  some  pigeons  flapping 
down  into  the  driveway  and  making  an 
ornament  of  themselves  about  the  barn 
(once  we  even  tried  a  white  rabbit,  but 
he  ate  up  all  the  pansies  and  was  such  a 
general  nuisance  that  we  gave  him  away  to 
save  the  garden),  and  there  is  always 
room  for  them  up  in  the  gable  ends  of  the 
barn,  so  I  omitted  the  cornice  on  the  west 
gable  and  brought  out  the  shingling  to 
meet  the  eave  moulding,  pierced  five 
pigeon  holes  through  the  shingles  with  a 
couple  of  shelves  under  them,  and  there 
you  were !  The  sheathing  on  this  end 
went  behind  the  studding,  leaving  a  space 
of  some  16  inches  between  it  and  the 
shingles ;  ample  for  a  pigeon  loft,  as  it 
only  needed  some  roosts  and  some  nest 
boxes  close  under  the  slant  of  the  roof  to 
make  an  entirely  practical  abode  for  a 
dozen  pigeons.  Less  than  that,  many  will 
seldom  stay  with  you,  and  they  need  at 
first  a  temporary  wire  cage  in  front,  built 
out  over  the  chicken-house  roof. 

All  these  operations  sent  the  winter 
whizzing  by  like  a  bobsled,  so  that  we 
hardly  had  time  to  do  any  skating,  and  by 
the  time  the  chickens  were  in  it  was  the 
middle  of  February  and  time  to  plant  the 
new  lettuce  and  radishes  in  the  green¬ 
house.  The  last  of  the  old  lettuce  was 
cleaned  out  of  the  hotbed  and  eaten 
( making  an  unbroken  record  of  lettuce  for 
the  whole  year),  and  we  went  into  our 
third  spring  with  a  rush.  By  the  middle 
of  March  the  first  peas  went  in  outside, 
the  leaves  were  cleared  off  the  straw¬ 
berries  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  manure 
added  to  them,  and  then  in  regular  suc¬ 
cession  the  spinach,  beets,  outside  radishes 
and  lettuce  were  planted,  all  the  fruits  and 
berries  began  to  bud,  and  by  the  nth  of 
April  we  had  a  pretty  little  floral  display 
of  first  blossoms.  A  day  in  March  de¬ 
voted  to  pruning  and  spraying  the  fruit 
trees  was  all  the  attention  they  asked.  In 
big  orchards  the  pruning  is  done  in  De¬ 
cember,  January  or  February,  as  there  is 
too  much  to  do  in  March  to  wait  that  long, 
but  I  wait  until  the  winter  is  through  and 
then  prune  out  all  the  winter-killed  shoots, 
cutting  off  about  an  inch  beyond  the  green 
wood,  which  is  all  the  pruning  they  need 
during  the  first  few  years.  The  spraying 
is  essential,  to  discourage  a  certain  lively 
spring  fly,  who  stings  the  young  blossom, 
making  it  set  wormy  fruit. 

About  the  middle  of  April  our  horse 
arrived.  I  had  sworn  by  the  nine  o'clock 
commuter’s  train  that  the  onlv  “car”  that 
ever  got  into  our  “garage”  would  be  a 
four-legged  one ;  a  silky-haired,  black 
“car,”  with  a  white  blaze  on  his  nose,  14 
hands  high,"  with  fuzzy  ears  and  wonder¬ 
ful  brown  eyes!  He  was  a  Western 
cayuse,  one  of  a  carload  of  Montana  stock, 
broken  to  saddle  and  “democrat,”  which 
in  our  case  was  a  light,  four-seated 
phaeton.  He  is  busy  paying  dividends  on 
his  bale  of  hay  all  day  long,  for  he  gets 
hitched  up  to  take  me  to  the  train,  the 


Residence  (and  porch)  of  A.  P. 
Wieland,  Harrisburg.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  equipped  with  Vudor  Porch 
Shades . 


'W’UDOR  Porch  Shades  are  flat,  slats  of 
*  stained  wood  —  not  bamboo.  They 
are  woven  together  with  non-rotting  seine 
twine,  with  double  rows  of  warp  at  each 
edge.  Strips  cannot  slip.  They  are  woven 
with  reenforcing  in  the  body  of  the  shade. 

Every  Vudor  Shade  is  equipped  with  a  Vudor 
Safety  Wind  Device  that  does  not  have  to  be 
hooked  or  unhooked  each  time  you  roll  the  shade 
up  or  down.  This  device,  being  independent  of  the 
shade,  puts  all  wind  pressure  on  the  porch  itself. 

Over  600,000  Vudor *  in  daily  use 

Vudor 


Reenforced 

Porch 

Shades 

will  add  a  cooler  room 
to  your  home  at  little 
cost.  Ten  minutes  with 
a  screw-driver  puts 
them  up. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

See  how  easily  Vudor 
Shades  add  an  extra  room 
to  your  house.  We  send 
the  name  of  a  merchant 
who  can  show  you  the 
shades.  Send  today,  be¬ 
fore  hot  weather  comes. 


HOUGH  SHADE  CORP. 
261  Mill  Street,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Tbe  name-plate  marks  the  genu¬ 
ine  Vudor  Reenforced 
Porch  Shades 


Cullen  Flats,  Janesville,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  equipped  with  Vudor  Porch 
Shades « 


Residence  of  K.  M.  Brough,  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Miss.,  equipped  with  Vudor 
Porch  Shades. 


Residence  of  G.  W.  Gray,  Fort 
Thomas,  Kentucky,  equipped  with 
Vudor  Porch  Shades  - 


Invite  the  Birds 

Give  them  a  house  like  this  and  they'U 
stay  all  summer.  They’ll  protect  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants.  Our  free  portfolio' 
shows  35  new  bird  house  designs, 
built  by  master  workmen.  Send  for 
it  today. 

The  MATHEWS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
941  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


GROWN  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

under  soil  and  climate  advantages, 
Steele’s  Sturdy  Stock  is  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  kind.  Great  assortment  of  Fruit. 
Nut,  Shade  and  Evergreen  STrees, 
Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  Shrubs, 
Roses,  etc.  Fully  Described  in  my 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue — it’s  free! 

T.  E.  STEELE.  Pomona  Nurseries.  Palmyra,  N.  J. 
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madam  to  market,  and  the  kids  to  school 
every  morning;  besides  being  ridden  by 
all  of  11s,  particularly  the  children,  every 
day  of  his  life.  And  if  the  man  with  a 
"car”  gets  more  fun  out  of  it  (or,  rather, 
if  his  family  does  when  he  is  not  there;, 
I’m  sitting  here  to  be  shown ! 

I  moved  the  three  dogs  out  into  their 
kennel  on  the  barn  porch  in  March.  They 
are  apt  to  get  mangy  with  too  much  lying 
before  open  fires  in  the  house,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  severest  weather,  do  better  out 
of  doors.  Our  little  pack  comprises  one 
Airedale,  one  English  setter  and  one 
Walker  strain  Southern  foxhound,  a 
bunch  of  dogs  that  can  track  and  tackle 
anything  in  the  game  line  that  runs  or 
flies,  besides  being  great  family  pets.  The 
pigeons  were  bought  in  May,  six  pairs  of 
them,  slates  and  buffs,  ordinary  stock, 
and  given  into  the  care  of  my  little 
nine-year-old  daughter;  which  brings  us 
up  pretty  close  to  the  present  day,  with  the 
garden  in  full  swing,  the  corn  and  beans 
in,  and  the  tomatoes  set  out. 

Taking  census,  we  have  found  growing 
room,  without  crowding,  for  26  fruit  trees, 
70  berries  and  currants,  an  asparagus  bed, 
a  strawberry  bed,  a  full  vegetable  garden 
producing  enough  for  the  summer  and  a 
part  of  the  winter  (and  omitting  the  bulk 
staples,  such  as  potatoes,  onions,  sweet 
potatoes,  etc.)  ;  also  a  horse,  dogs,  chickens 
and  pigeons.  The  place  sells  nothing  out¬ 
side,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  farm — more  than 
half  of  it  is  devoted  to  lawns,  shrubbery 
and  the  main  house — yet  the  rear  half 
keeps  the  grocer  at  bay  for  a  family  of 
six.  We  have  a  staple  grocery  store  in 
our  own  cellars,  and  so  have  dispensed 
with  the  gentleman  entirely — with  his 
little  bill  of  fifty  dollars  a  month! 

What  will  I  do  next?  Well,  I  intend 
to  have  that  tennis  court  the  next  strip 
I  clear,  with  a  potato  patch  in  behind  its 
rear  backstop.  I  have  quite  enough  lawn 
to  mow  now,  thank  you,  without  keeping 
a  man  on  the  place,  so  it  will  be  a  dirt 
court. 

The  remaining  one-third  acre  I  propose 
to  leave  in  woodland  and  do  a  little 
forestry  on  it ;  but  let  me  tell  you  “in  our 
next”  how  we  made  our  lawns,  drives  and 
put  in  our  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs, 
roses  and  vines.  For  thereby  hangs  a  tale 
■of  much  experience. 


Have  you  ever  stooped  to  drink  at  a 
brook  and  noticed  what  seemed  to  be  ani¬ 
mated  stones  creeping  along  the  bottom  ? 
Then  you're  acquainted  with  the  queer 
summer-house  dwellers  that  S.  H.  Chubb 
describes  in  his  article  on  “Master  Masons 
and  Builders,”  in  the  June  House  and 
Garden.  Their  methods  are  marvelous 
and  their  houses  and  architecture  will 
arouse  your  interest. 
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The  Ideal 
Vacation  Voyage 

Delightful  17-day  Cruises 

NEW  YORK 

THROUGH  THE 

PANAMA  CANAL 

TO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Large  American 
Trans-Atlantic  Liners 

“FINLAND”  and  “KROONLAND” 
22,000  Tons  Displacement 
FROM  NEW  YORK  FROM  FRISCO 

MAY  1  MAY  26 

MAY  22  JUNE  1  6 

and  Every  Third  Week  Thereafter 
Highest  Standard  Cuisine  and  Service 

Circular  Tickets,  One  Way  Water  Route, 

The  Other  Way  Rail 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

9  Broadway  319  Geary  Street 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 
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Lighting  Fixtures  that  Are 
m  Backed  by  a  Guarantee  m 


“Gaumer  lighting  every¬ 
where  follows 
the  evening 
glow” 


Take  no  chances  in 
buying  your  fixtures. 
You  want  them  to  be 
a  lasting  ornament  to 
your  home — not  to  be¬ 
come  shabby  and  cor¬ 
roded  and  unsightly. 
Tell  your  dealer  you 
want 

Gaumer 

Guaranteed 

Lighting  Fixtures 

They  are  built  to  last. 
They  are  beautifully  fin¬ 
ished  by  a  special  electro¬ 
plating  process.  They  are  guaranteed 
to  hold  their  beauty  and  stability. 

Look  for  the  Gaumer  Guarantee 
Tag.  Refuse  substiutes  —  insist  on 
seeing  this  Tag  on  every  indoor  fixture. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Gaumer  Fixtures,  we 
will  tell  you  of  a  dealer  near  you  who  does. 

Address  Dept.  A 

BIDDLE-GAUMER  COMPANY 

3846-56  Lancaster  Ave.  Philadelphia 


.010267  for 
Living-Room  or 
Dining-Room 
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COTTAGE  FVRNITVRE 


FOR  SHORE  AND  MOUNTAINS 


II  Good  furniture  designed  on  simple  lines, 
chairs,  reproducing  several  of  the  best  old 
New  England  models,  tables,  plain  and  gate¬ 
legged, — in  fact  every¬ 
thing  needed  for  the 
harmonious  furnishing 
of  your  home. 

PLAN  YOUR 
FURNISHING  NOW 
H  Send  for  our  prints, 
make  your  selections, 
choose  your  stains  to 
carry  out  the  color 
schemes  of  your  rooms 
and  your  furniture  will 
be  awaiting  shipping 
instructions  for  de¬ 
livery  when  needed. 

II  Over  200  examples 
to  choose  from  and 
innumerable  different 
stains  in  which  they 
can  be  finished  to 
harmonize  with  in¬ 
terior  surroundings. 

We  also  furnish  our 
pieces  unfinished,  if 
so  desired. 

If  Shipments  care¬ 
fully  made,  insuring 
safe  delivery.  Send 
for  complete  set  No. 

4,  of  over  200 
illustrations  and 
color  chart.  You  will  find  possibilities  and 
suggestions  for  every  room  in  your  house. 


WILLIAM  LEAVENS  SCO 


ive  in  the  Garden 


Spend  tne  summer  in  your  garden. 
Make  it  comfortable  with  Mathews 
Decorations.  Our  free  portfolio  will 
help  you.  It  shows  many  designs  for  Sum¬ 
mer  Houses,  Pergolas,  Lattices,  Trellises, 
Furniture  and  all  other  Garden  decoration. 
Ask  about  our  unique  bird  houses. 


THE  MATHEWS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
909  Williamson  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Garden  Accessories 

( Continued  from  page  355) 

green  sticks  are  so  natural  that  one  in¬ 
stinctively  stops  to  listen  for  the  song  or 
chirp.  The  birds  are  life-size  and  hand- 
painted  in  exact  representation  of  our 
feathered  friends — a  delight  to  the  eye  in 
any  garden.  The  little  pottery  birds  are 
more  expensive,  though  less  natural,  but 
are  very  durable. 

Another  bright  touch  to  the  garden, 
whether  or  not  the  blossoms  are  out,,  is 
the  old-time  “wishing  ball."  1  he  wishing 
ball  is  grandfather  to  those  delightful,  big, 
red  Christmas  tree  balls — a  great,  shining, 
red  glass  globe  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
mounted  on  a  pedestal.  Its  mission  is  to 
reflect  the  glow  of  the  skies,  the  fleeciness 
of  the  clouds  and  the  myriad  delights  of 
the  garden.  A  most  effective  pedestal  is 
formed  of  a  solid  column  of  ivy  growing- 
in  an  urn. 

If  you  have  a  practical  vegetable  garden, 
the  new  vegetable  basket  will  fill  you  with 
longing — until  some  kind  friend  sees  that 
you  have  one.  They  are  large  and  flat- 
bottomed,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  a 
flat-bottomed  rowboat  with  two  sterns, 
the  ends  curving  up  a  little  and  sides  high 
enough  to  keep  the  cuttings  and  pickings 
where  they  are  placed.  These  baskets  are 
for  sale  separate,  or  they  come  fitted  with 
a  kneeling  cushion,  which  is  impervious  to 
moisture ;  a  large  apron  of  hopsacking 
with  bib  and  immense  pockets ;  a  set  of 
long-handled  implements — weed  grubber, 
trowel,  fork  and  marking  line  with  iron 
winder  and  a  dozen  wooden  markers  with 
indelible  pencil.  With  this  outfit  the 
amateur  gardener  can  make  the  output  of 
the  garden  decidedly  professional. 

The  latest  in  flower  baskets  is  scoop¬ 
shaped  with  crossed  handle,  and  is  fitted 
out  with  a  bright  flowered  cretonne  apron 
of  capacious  pockets ;  notebook  and  pen¬ 
cil  ;  flower  markers  in  glass  cases ;  wire ; 
garden  tape ;  kneeling  cushion ;  pruning 
shears  and  rose  scissors.  When  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  picked  and  ready  to  arrange,  the 
new  wooden  flower  tray  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable.  It  is  large  enough  to  protect 
the  table  from  wet  vases,  and  provides 
plenty  of  room  for  sorting  and  arranging. 

Rose  baskets  come  fitted  out  with  gay 
flowered  apron,  soft  straw  garden  hat, 
scissors  and  wire. 

For  any  garden  or  flower  work  where 
a  special  protection  is  required  for  a 
woman’s  gown,  the  large  rubber  apron  is 
most  desirable — especially  useful  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  vases,  for  water  will  spatter 
“in  the  best  regulated  families.”  For 
artistic  effect,  however,  the  dainty  smocked 
linen  apron  ' with  great  pockets,  and  sun- 
bonnet  and  sleeve  protectors  to  match,  are 
first  choice. 

For  the  porch  or  indoor  use  the  sculp¬ 
tured  flower-holder  appeals  to  the  artistic 
eye,  and  various  bronze  and  pewter  fig¬ 
ures  suited  to  the  use  to  which  they  are 
to  be  put  are  combined  with  handsome  pot- 


TO  ENJOY  THE  MAXIMUM  SUMMER 
COMFORT  BY  NIGHT  AND  DAY 

use  the 


WILSON  AWNING  BLIND 

On  Windows  and  Piazzas 

Gives  perfect  control  of  light  and  air,  very  easily  operated, 
artistic  and  durable.  Transforms  a  Piazza  or  Porch  into  an 
enclosed  outdoor  sleeping  room  at  will. 

Send  for  new  "Venetian  Catalogue  3” 

THE  J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION! 

1-3-5  West  29th  Street  i. 

After  May  1  at  8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
SOMETHING  FOR  EVERY  BUILDING 
Inside  Venetians,  Rolling  Partitions,  Rolling  Steel  Shutters, 
Burglar  and  Fireproof  Steel  Curtains 


Add  beauty,  charm  and  distinctiveneu 
to  your  home.  Give  to  it  an  air  of 
cultured  refinement  by  having  your 
walls  finished  in  the  latest  offerings  of 


Grow  your  own 
Vegetables 

Cut  down  your  living  expenses.  You'll  be  aston¬ 
ished  liow  easy  it  is  to  save  time,  labor,  and  money 
and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  when  you  use 

Planet  Jr  Toolff" 


This  No.  1 6  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  Single  Wheel 
Hoe  made.  Light  but  strong,  and  can  be 
used  by  man,  woman,  or  boy.  Will  do  all 
the  cultivation  in  your  garden  in  the 
easiest  quickest  and  best  way.  In¬ 
destructible  steel  frame.  Costs  little 
and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

New  72-page  Catalog  (168  illus¬ 
trations)  free  ;  describes  over  50 
different  hand-and-horse-tools. 


S.L.AIIen&Co. 
Box  mo  K 
Phila.,  Pa. 
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tery  bowls,  to  hold  fine,  long-stemmed 
garden  beauties. 

Speaking  now  of  real  birds  and  not 
garden  markers,  no  garden  is  complete  in 
its  hospitality  without  a  drinking  fountain 
for  the  songsters.  Two  unusual  designs 
may  be  had  in  green  and  brown  pottery ; 
one  with  many  open  lips  upon  which  the 
bird  may  perch  and  dip  to  get  his  drink 
without  stepping  in  to  take  a  bath — unless 
he  is  a  very  unwise  little  songster  courting 
capture.  Another,  a  replica  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  bowl,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  This 
large,  flat  bowl  will  entice  to  bathe  as  well 
as  to  drink,  and  is  large  enough  and  shal¬ 
low  enough  to  accommodate  quite  a  flock 
of  thirsty  and  bath-desiring  visitors. 

For  garden  and  porch  use  the  old, 
painted  wooden  settle  and  chairs  are  now 
in  great  demand,  the  older  the  better.  The 
indescribable  green  of  some  of  these  old 
specimens,  decorated  with  gay  flowers, 
harmonizes  well  with  nature  colorings. 
This  furniture  is  a  welcome  change  from 
the  concrete  and  rustic  pieces  that  have 
been  much  used  of  late  years. 


Garden  Suggestions  and  Queries 

( Continued  from  page  361) 

little  more  in  congenial  soil.  Blackberries 
are  stronger  growers  and  need  from  4  to 
5  x  5  to  7  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
amount  of  space,  variety  and  method  of 
training  to  be  used.  The  dewberries  are 
natural  trainers,  but  in  garden  culture 
should  be  given  support.  They  can  be 
placed  about  as  close  as  the  blackberries. 
At  the  time  of  planting  they  should  be 
cut  back  quite  severely,  unless  one  wants 
to  let  a  few  canes  grow  to  bear  fruit  the 
same  season.  This  is  not  a  good  plan  for 
plants  that  are  wanted  for  a  permanent 
crop.  A  few  extra  ones  may  be  had  for 
use  in  this  way  and  then  cut  out. 

The  larger  fruit  trees  are  set  farther 
apart,  and  should  each  have  a  place  spaded 
up  and  well  enriched  where  they  are  to 
be  set.  They  should  be  planted  only  where 
the  drainage  is  good.  In  planting  trees 
and  shrubs  and  any  other  tough,  fibrous- 
rooted  plants,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  get  the  soil  in  fifmly  about  them.  This 
cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  by  filling  the 
hole  in  with  all  the  soil  at  once  and  by 
then  trying  to  make  it  tight  by  stamping 
around  on  the  surface.  Do  it  several  times 
while  the  hole  is  being  filled  up,  using  the 
foot  or  a  blunt  stick  to  do  the  “stamping” 
with.  1  f  water  is  needed,  pour  in  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  when  the  hole  is  about  half 
filled  and  go  on  with  the  rest  of  the  plant¬ 
ing,  leaving  each  tree  the  same  way,  and 
then  go  over  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  water 
has  become  soaked  up,  finish  the  job. 

Roses,  hardy  perennials  and  smaller 
things  should  be  carefully  guarded  from 
wind  and  sun  after  they  are  received  and 
until  you  are  ready  to  get  at  the  actual 
planting.  Even  then  expose  them  as  little 
as  possible. 


Dreer’s  Three  Colossal  Dahlias 


Of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  varieties 
of  Dahlias  which  we  offer  in  onr  Garden  Book 
this  season,  all  of  which  are  strictly  high  grade 
and  distinct  either  in  color  or  form,  none  are 
more  desirable  than  the  three  colossal  sorts 
illustrated. 

Kalif:  A  majestic  flower  frequently  measuring 
over  9  inches  across,  of  perfect  cactus  shape 
and  pure  scarlet  in  color. 

Hortulanus  Fiet:  A  huge  flower,  of  the  Dec¬ 
orative  type  of  a  delicate  shade  of  shrimp- 
pink,  the  tip  of  each  petal  touched  with  gold. 
Nibelungenhort:  The  mammoth  flowers  of 
this  Cactus  variety  are  of  a  beautiful  tint 
of  old-rose  illuminated  with  a  golden-apricot 
suffusion. 

Price,  any  of  the  above,  $1.00 
each;  the  set  of  three  for  $2.50. 

For  complete  list,  not  only  of  Dahlias,  but  the  best  of 
everything  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs,  see  Dreer’s  Garden 
Book.  Free  on  request  if  you  mention  House  &  Garden. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STANLEY’S  HINGES 

The  Standard  of  Quality  the  world 
over.  Before  buying  the  hardware 
for  your  new  home,  write  for  booklet 
"Properly  Hung  Doors." 

Department  "H.” 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain  Connecticut 


Portable  Fire  Proof 
Garage 

Patented  Oct.  14,  1913*  Jan.  6,  1914. 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  information  to 

THE  TAYLOR 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


Seven  Hardy  Glorious  Lilies  lor  $122 

Each 

L.  AURATUM  (Golden  Queen),  Im¬ 
mense  flower,  white  with  gold  band  25c 
L.  Tenuifolium,  masses  of  coralred 

bell-like  flowers.  Exquisite .  15c 

L.  UMBELLATUM,  striking  buff 

to  rich  apricot .  15c 

L.  ALBUM,  like  driven  snow  glisten  the 

recurved  petals.  FRAGRANT .  30c 

L.  SUPERBUM,  magnificent  tall,  stem, 
masses  orange,  dark-spotted  bloom ....  15c 
L.  ROSEUM,  white,  spotted  and  clouded 

rosyred.  Fragrant .  20c 

Amaryllis  Hallii,  umbels  of  charming 

tender  rose.  Trumpet  flowers .  30c 

Price  includes  delivery.  FULL  directions,  how 
to  grow  LILIES  sent  with  every  order. 

SEND  for  our  1915  SPRING  GARDENBOOK.  Full  of 
GARDENLORE. 

H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO.,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 
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Look  at  the 
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— in  the  house  of  your 
best  friend . 

Is  it  ribbed  with  dirt  streaks 
that  make  it  look  as  if  it  were 
corrugated?  Then  it  was  not 
laid  over 
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ditto- Jiurn 


Expanded  Metal  Lath 

for  the  fine  mesh  of  “Kno-Bum”  makes 
streaking  impossible. 

Insist  on  Kno-Burn  Metal  Lath  in  your 
new  home.  It  is  the  practical  base  for 
plaster  and  stucco  because  it  unfail¬ 
ingly  binds  the  surface  that  covers  it. 

“Practical  Homebuilding”  tells  how  to 
build.  It  gives  you  all  sorts  of  compar¬ 
ative  cost  figures,  contains  plans,  detail 
drawings  and  photographs— and  it  is 
the  most  readable  book  you  ever  saw. 

North  Western  Expanded 
Metal  Company 
937  Old  Colony  Bldg.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Send  10  cents 
to  cover  cost 
of  mailing 
and  ask  for 
booklet  379  A 


For  Home,  Seashore  or  Country 


By  Mail  Only  from  '-M.r 

Ford~A^  I 


Allen 


Dainty,  Man-Tailored. 

Wash  Suits 

6  months  to  8  years,  50  cents  to  $7. 
Mother,  write  for  our  Summer 
Style  Book  and  see  why  the  be  t 
dressed  boys  and  girls  in  all  the 
fashion  centers  of  the  world 
wear  and  go  into  ecstasies  over 
our  dainty,  distinctive,  serv¬ 
iceable  rompers,  Norfolk,  Middy, 
play  and  afternoon  suits. 
Lovely,  harmonious  color  com¬ 
binations,  comfort-giving  lines, 
cashable  materials  of  great 
iurability,  Real  Style.  Sam¬ 
ples  and  delivery  free. 


Ford  &  Allen,  46  G  Federal  St.,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Beautifying  the  Clothes-Line  Posts 

VINE-COVERED  clothes-line  posts 
are  a  unique  novelty  owned  by  a 
suburban  resident  of  Cincinnati.  This 
owner  of  a  small  suburban  home,  tired  of 
seeing  the  plain  wooden  posts  in  his  back 
yard,  as  well  as  in  those  of  bis  neighbors, 
in  order  to  do  away  with  this  unsightly 
object  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of 
covering  them  with  vines.  With  this  end 
in  view,  he  planted  sprouts  of  honey¬ 
suckle  around  the  posts,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  encased  in  chicken-wire  net¬ 
ting. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  honeysuckle  had 
taken  root  and  begun  a  rapid  growth  which 


Instead  of  the  glaring  white  monstrosity,  which  makes 
the  average  American  “back  yard"  hideous,  one 
sees  a  pleasant  profusion  of  green  leaves 

in  a  short  time  completely  covered  the  un¬ 
sightly  posts,  as  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration. 

To  make  the  old  posts  doubly  attractive 
he  nailed  little  bird  homes  to  the  tops  of 
them,  hoping  to  attract  some  of  those 
native  song  birds  he  had  been  reading  so 
much  about.  He  was  successful,  for  early 
last  April  along  came  a  pair  of  blue-birds, 
the  most  desirable  of  all  the  song  birds, 
and  they  took  possession  of  the  hutlet  on 
the  post  here  illustrated.  They  built  a 
nest  in  the  little  home  provided  for  them 
and  reared  a  brood  of  four  husky  little 


could. 


You 


dip 


iKis 


house 


water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary  and  disfigured. 
But  they  can  be  water-proofed  and  beautified  with 


TRUS-CON 


. 

p  Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical  Paints  A 


TONEIEX 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and  filling  hair-cracks.  Hard  as  flint. 
Damp-proof,  weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  tones. 
It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Waterproofing 
Products.  Write  for  full  information, telling  us  your  needs. 
THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
103  Trus-Con  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  have  a  very  complete  collection  of  good  old 
furniture  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries, 
both  restored  and  in  the  rough. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer[;inquiries  andjlmail 
photographs. 

SUSAN  WESTROPE 

694  Main  Street/ Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
and^Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful. 

Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 

I  Engineer  and  Contractor 

219  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


t  of 
Red 


The  gorgeous  Tritomas, 
flashing  like  fire,  light 
the  shrub  border  and 
m  a  ke  the  garden 
brilliant  with 
scarlet,  yellow, 
orange  and  gold. 

My  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  novel 
plants  is  illustrated 
and  described  in  the 
new  edition  of 

Farr’s 

Hardy  Plant 
Specialties 

A  book  of  inspiration  and  help  for  those 
who  want  a  garden  that  need  not  be  re¬ 
newed  each  year.  Over  500  varieties  of 
Peonies,  scores  of  Irises.  Phloxes,  Delphiniums, 
and  other  favorites  are  included;  twelve  plates 
in  the  colors  of  nature,  and  many  one-color 
illustrations,  show  these  splendid  plants.  A  list 
of  new  and  rare  Dahlias  is  one  of  the  features  of 
this  splendid  book.  Send  for  a  copy  before  you 
make  your  garden  plans  this  spring. 

BERTRAND  H .  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries 
106  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 
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youngsters.  Will  they  return  next  spring? 
If  they  do  they  will  not  only  find  their 
little  home  waiting  for  them  on  the  honey¬ 
suckle-clad  post,  but  they  will  find  many 
other  such  posts  in  neighboring  yards,  for 
the  idea  has  caught  on,  and  the  neighbors 
are  now  starting  honeysuckle  sprouts  all 
around  their  clothes-line  posts. 

Which  posts  would  you  rather  have  in 
your  yard — the  one  in  the  foreground, 
with  its  pretty  green  dress,  or  those  just 
back  of  it,  which  illustrate  how  the  former 
looked  before  being  dressed  up? 


Your  Saturday  Afternoon  Garden 
( Continued  from  page  337) 
too  much  or  scatter  it  so  that  it  stays  on 
the  leaves  in  lumps,  you  may  damage  some 
crops  with  it. 

If  a  rain  comes  you  should  go  over  the 
ground  as  soon  as  it  dries,  so  as  to  break 
up  the  crust  before  the  soil  hardens.  At 
the  third  or  fourth  cultivation,  when  the 
plants  are  beginning  to  be  of  good  size, 
but  when  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  work 
close  around  them,  a  little  earth  may  be 
thrown  towards  them — not  enough  to 
“hill”  them,  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of 
the  word,  but  enough  to  come  an  inch  or 
two  up  the  stalk  and  to  cover  up  and 
smother  any  sprouting  weeds  which  the 
hoe  may  have  missed.  If  the  crop  is 
growing  as  it  should,  most  of  the  space 
between  the  rows  will  be  covered  by  the 
spreading  leaves,  so  as  to  make  much  fur¬ 
ther  cultivation  both  impossible  and  un¬ 
necessary.  And  as  long  as  there  is  any 
ground  visible  the  centers  of  the  rows 
that  can  be  worked  should  be  gone  over 
frequently  enough  to  keep  it  mellow  on 
top.  In  spite  of  the  best  of  care,  there 
will  probably  be  a  few  weeds  that  will 
come  through  and  grow  to  a  luxuriant 
middle  age.  If  they  grow  so  large  that 
you  cannot  pull  them  without  injuring  the 
plants  near  which  they  are  growing,  cut 
them  off  at  the  roots  just  below  the  soil 
before  they  go  to  seed. 

Onions  and  other  crops  which  are  sown 
by  seed  in  a  continuous  drill  are  not  so 
easily  cared  for.  Usually  the  seed  will 
have  been  sown  several  times  as  thick  as 
the  plants  should  stand.  If  the  seed  is 
strong  and  conditions  have  been  good, 
more  plants  than  are  wanted  will  appear. 
These  should  be  thinned  out  at  the  first 
or  second  weeding  to  two  inches  or  so 
apart.  The  methods  to  be  followed  in 
keeping  the  crops  free  from  the  weeds 
must  be  quite  different  from  those  just 
described.  As  it  takes  the  plants  from 
12  to  20  days  to  come  up,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  rake  the  ground  right  over  the  rows 
very  gently  with  an  iron  rake.  Whether 
this  is  done  or  not,  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  come  up  far  enough  for  the  rows  to 
be  seen,  the  wheel-hoe,  with  a  disc  attach¬ 
ment  if  you  have  it,  should  be  put  into 
operation  and  the  rows  gone  over.  A  few 
days  after  this  most  of  the  plants  will 
be  far  enough  up  to  be  seen,  and  then  the 
important  job  of  “hand-weeding”  is  in 


This 
is  the 
famous 
Goodrich 
Safety  Tread 


Note  the  following  table  of  comparative  prices 
on  non-skid  tires.  Columns  headed  “A,” 
and  “D”  represent  four  highly-advertised  tires  : 


Size 

Goodrich 

OTHER 

MAKES 

Tread 

“A” 

“B” 

“C” 

“D” 

30x3 

30x3)4 

32x3)5 

34x4 

36x4  K 

37x5 

$  9.45 
12.20 
14.00 
20.35 
28.70 
33.90 

$10.55 

13.35 

15.40 

22.30 

32.15 

39.80 

$10.95 

14.20 

16.30 

23.80 
33.60 

41.80 

$16.35 

21.70 

22.85 
31.15 

41.85 

49.85 

$18.10 

23.60 

25.30 

33.55 

41.40 

52.05 

“All  Cats  look  gray 
-at  Night!” 


THERE  are  Car  Owners  who  regularly  get  25% 
to  50%  MORE  Mileage ,  per  Dollar  invested  in 
Tires,  than  do  the  Owners  of  other  Cars  driven 
with  equal  care,  under  equivalent  road  conditions. 

The  latter  type  of  Owner  is  apt  to  coincide  offhand 
(from  his  own  experience)  that  all  Tires  must  be  Short¬ 
lived  and  Unsatisfactory. 


NOW  that  is  to  tell  him  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  Mileage  and  Resilience 
of  different  brands  of  Tires,  when  the  facts  are 
investigated,  and  proven  through  actual  Service,  as  there 
is  difference  between  the  Colors  of  Cats  —  when  viewed 
by  Daylight. 

This  is  to  inform  him  that  three  Rubber  Factories 
using  precisely  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  Materials 
might,  and  sometimes  do,  produce  (through  the  difference 
in  their  Rubber  EXPERIENCE  and  efficiency  methods) 
Tires  with  a  difference  of  1,000  to  2,000  miles  average  in 
Mileage-delivery. 

a  a  a 

THOUGH  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  can,  and  does, 
put  the  most  Mileage,  per  Amount  invested  by 
the  User,  into  Goodrich  Safety-Tread  Tires,  it 
doesn’t  interpret  that  as  a  reason  why  it  should  charge  a 
higher  price. 

- — Said  higher  price  being  merely  to  include  an 
“Insurance”  Premium  which  would  place  its  “Adjust¬ 
ment  Basis”  beyond  the  safe  and  reasonable  minimum 
that  bad  roads  and  Careless  Driving  make  necessary. 


BECAUSE  of  its  Manufacturing  Advantages,  its 
Precision  Methods  and  Waste-reducing  Proc¬ 
esses  (resulting  from  its  45  years’  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  in  the  working  of  Rubber),  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  can  afford  to  and  does,  offer  the  greatest  Mileage  in 
Tires  at  the  fairest  Price,  per  Mile,  to  the  User. 

It  sells  the  standard  grade  of  Goodrich  Safety  Tires 
at  10%  to  40%  lower  prices  than  other  non-skid  brands 
which  “Guarantee”  but  cannot  prove  delivery  of  greater 
Mileage  in  actual  use. 

Why  pay  MORE  for  any  Tire  than  the  Goodrich 
Fair-Listed  prices  here  shown. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Goodrich  e 


Tires 


ABSOLUTE  RELIABILITY 

is  found  in  Goodyear  No- 

Rim-Cut  Automobile  Tires. 

Easiest  Riding  llU<JL7 

PYEAR 

Longest  Wearing 

"AKRON, OHIO 

10  RARE  DAHLIAS 
FOR  $1.00 

FOR  10  years  I  have  been  growing  Dahlias  as  a  hobby, 
trying  the  novelties  every  year  and  rigidly  discard¬ 
ing  all  but  the  very  best.  I  now  have  about  200 
varieties,  mostly  Giant  Cactus,  Decorative,  Peony- 
flowered  and  the  new  Collarettes.  For  SI. 00  I  will  send, 
by  parcel  post,  10  divisions  such  as  I  plant  myself,  each 
different  but  not  labeled.  These  will  include  the  highest 
priced  novelties  of  American,  German,  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  origin  and  the  cream  of  the  standard  sorts.  There  is 
not  a  poor  variety  in  my  collection.  Every  inferior  one, 
even  if  it  cost  $5.00  a  plant,  has  been  discarded. 

H.  I.  IRELAND,  Wallingford,  Penna. 


“EASY  EMPTYING” 


Grass  Catcher 

Saves  the  Work  and  Damage  of  Raking 

Keeps  the  lawn  clean,  smooth  and  velvety. 
Fits  any  mower.  Easily  attached  and 
tached.  “Lift  it  off  to  empty.” 

Non-Slip  Bottom 

with  adjustable  front  flange  pre¬ 
vents  grass  sliding  forward  onto 
mower  roller. 

Insist  on  getting  “Easy 
Emptying.” 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  to 
show  you  or  write  for  free  booklet 
“Useful  Things  for  the  Lawn.” 

Specialty  IVlfg.  Co. 

1053  Raymond  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL  MINN. 
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r  I  'HE  music  of  its  chiming  voice 
is  a  pleasing  attribute  of  this 
Seth  Thomas  Clock.  It  plays  either 
W estminster  or  Whittington  chimes 
every  fifteen  minutes  on  eight  deep- 
toned  “Sonora”  bells.  They  can 
be  silenced  if  desired. 

S'eth  Thomas' 

Ghimo  Clocks 

Chime  Clock  2000,  shown  here,  is 
handsome  and  massive  in  appearance, 
standing  16  inches  high.  The  face  is  gold- 
plated  openwork  on  silvered-metal  back¬ 
ground.  The  case  is  fine-grain  mahogany 
with  mahogany  grille  work  at  sides. 

As  a  timekeeper  it  sustains  the  century- 
old  Seth  Thomas  reputation  for  faith¬ 
ful  accuracy. 

Our  Chime  Clocks  are  made  in  many 
designs  and  sizes,  with  single  or  double 
chimes,  inlaid  or  plain  cases.  There  is 
a  style  and  price  to  suit  every  fancy.  See 
them  at  your  jeweler’s.  Ask  him  for 
descriptive  circular  on  Chime  Clocks  or 
write  to  us  for  booklet. 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK:  CO. 

15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 


Established  l8l3 


order.  This  means  hands-and-knees  and 
thumb-and-finger  work.  There  are  several 
types  of  hand-weeders  which  can  be  used 
to  help  out  in  this  work,  but  none  of  them 
will  enable  one  to  do  away  with  the  use 
of  thumb  and  finger.  The  all-important 
thing  is  to  get  every  weed,  and  this  means 
pulling  not  only  every  one  you  see,  but 
also  those  that  are  not  yet  large  enough 
to  be  seen,  by  breaking  every  particle  of 
crust.  The  wheel-hoe  should  be  used  to 
keep  the  soil  between  the  rows  loose  and 
mellow,  no  matter  how  often  it  may  be 
necessary  to  go  over  the  ground.  A  second 
hand-weeding  will  usually  be  necessary, 
and  sometimes  even  a  third  and  fourth. 
The  crops  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  go  over 
them. 

Corn,  melons,  pole  beans,  and  other 
things  which  are  planted  similarly  are  han¬ 
dled  in  much  the  same  way  as  plants  set 
out  in  hills,  except  that,  as  they  have  less 
of  a  start  over  the  weeds,  even  more  care 
is  necessary  in  destroying  the  latter.  Corn 
should  be  planted  four  stalks  to  a  hill — 
and  the  soil  about  the  hills,  which  must 
be  worked  with  a  hoe,  should  be  gone 
over  frequently.  With  things  that  are 
planted  far  apart  there  is  danger  of  neg¬ 
lecting  the  ground  between  the  hills  and 
rows  during  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
Instead  of  saving  any  trouble,  however, 
this  only  makes  more.  Keep  the  whole 
surface  well  cultivated. 

The  things  to  be  planted  this  month  are 
just  the  opposite  in  character  from  those 
which  were  planted  last  month,  and 
weather  conditions  are  frequently  quite 
as  contrary.  Therefore  your  planting 
methods  must  be  changed  accordingly. 
Little  is  gained  by  putting  in  the  tender 
crops — such  as  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg¬ 
plants  and  beans,  melons,  and  the  better 
varieties  of  sweet  corn — before  the  ground 
is  ready  for  them  and  the  weather  settled. 
The  secret  of  success  with  these  things  is 
to  have  everything  ready — ground,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  the  plants — where  they  can  be 
started  in  the  best  possible  shape ;  so  that 
when  the  weather  conditions  are  right 
they  can  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  growth. 

The  depth  at  which  the  various  tender 
vegetables  should  be  planted  will  vary 
greatly  from  season  to  season.  Of  course, 
in  lighter  soils  they  should  always  be  cov¬ 
ered  a  little  deeper  than  in  heavy  soils, 
particularly  where  drainage  happens  to  be 
poor.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  dry 
weather  following  the  opening  of  spring, 
it  happens  that  even  early  in  May  the 
ground  is  quite  dry  and  the  weather  hot. 
Under  such  conditions  planting  should  be 
relatively  deep.  Where  a  long,  cold,  wet 
spring  is  encountered,  the  planting,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  be  shallow.  The  ex¬ 
tremes  of  dryness  and  heat  and  wet  and 
cold  should  both  be  avoided.  The  first 
will  either  cause  the  seed  to  fail  to  ger¬ 
minate  or  to  die  as  soon  as  it  does ;  the 
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DUTCH 

BULBS 


From 
Now 
Until 
July  1st 
-Not 
Later 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Crocus,  give,  for  a  small  out¬ 
lay  of  time  and  money,  an 
abundance  of  flowers  in  the 
house  from  December  until 
Easter,  and  in  the  garden,  from 
earliest  spring  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  Bulbs  are 
grown  almost  exclusively 
in  Holland,  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually 
they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs 
not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country, 
and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and 
are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices, 
we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as 
we  import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid 
for  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory. 
(References  required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices 
on  smaller  quantities  see  our  import  price  list,  the 
most  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  published: 


may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  FEW  PRICES  Per 

100 

Per 

500 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths .  $2 

DO 

$14 

oo 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips . 

70 

3 

25 

Narcissus  Poeticus  Ornatus.  . 

75 

3 

50 

Double  Daffodils .  1 

90 

8 

75 

Narcissus  Empress  (Monsters'!  3 

00 

13 

50 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur .  2 

30 

10 

00 

Spanish  Iris.  Splendid  Mixture 

5b 

2 

00 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY,  339  Fourth  Ave.. 

Plttsburfch,  Pa 

LOOK  OUT 
FOR  SPARKS 

No  more  danger  or  damage  from  flying 
sparks.  No  more  poorly  fitted,  flimsy  fire¬ 
place  screens.  Send  for  free  booklet 
“Sparks  from  the  Fire-side.”  It  tells  about 
the  best  kind  of  a  spark  guard  for  your  in¬ 
dividual  fireplace.  Write  to-day  for  free 
booklet  and  make  your  plans  early. 

The  Syracuse  Wire  Works 
100  University  Avenue,  -  Syracuse,  N.  7. 


Steinway  Piano 

The  ideal  of  music  lovers  of  every  country. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York 


“BILLIARDS  —  The  Home  Magnet” — FREE! 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book  showing  all  Brunswick  Home 
Carom  and  Pocket  Billiard  Tables  in  actual  colors,  giving  ea6? 
terms,  prices,  etc.  Sent  Free!  Write  for  it  todav. 

The  Brunswlck-Balke  Collender  Co.,  Dept.  15W,  Chicago 


Building? 

Get  This  Free  Book 


It  tells  all  about  the  proper  method 
of  finishing  floors  and  Interior  wood¬ 
work,  and  Improving  furniture.  A  big 
help  In  beautifying  the  home — new  or 
old. 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dye 

Comes  In  17  harmonious  and  natural  shades.  Makes 
cheap,  soft  woods  as  artistic  as  hard  woods. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  building  we  will  mail  you  free 
a  Dollar  Portfolio  of  Wood  Panels,  showing  all  popular 
woods  finished  with  Johnson's  Wood  Finishes.  Remember 
— the  Panels  and  the  25c  book  Edition  HG5,  are  Fret 
and  Postpaid. 

Take  this  ad  to  your  dealer — or  write. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis. 

“  The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities  ” 
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second,  rots  it  before  it  has  a  chance  to. 

These  late  crops  may  be  separated  into 
three  groups.  The  first  group  includes 
tomatoes,  eggs,  peppers  and  okra,  all  of 
which  must  he  started  under  glass  to  make 
sure  of  a  crop;  the  second,  beans,  sweet 
corn  and  okra  from  seed ;  the  third,  the 
various  vine  crops.  For  all  of  these 
things,  except  dwarf  beans,  it  pays  well 
*■0  make  especially  prepared  hills,  enriched 
with  manure  or  compost  or  fertilizer,  so 
that  an  abundance  of  available  food  will 
be  on  hand  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
plant.  All  these  things  grow  naturally 
where  the  seasons  are  longer  and  warmer. 
And  in  all  northern  sections  this  loss 
should,  to  some  extent,  be  made  up  by  a 
little  extra  stimulation.  For  the  first 
group  and  for  all  pole  beans,  the  hills, 
after  being  marked  out  carefully,  should 
he  dug  out  with  a  hoe  and  half  a  handful 
of  the  same  mixture  of  fertilizer,  as  ad¬ 
vised  for  cabbages  and  other  early  plants, 
or  some  hen  manure  and  ashes,  mixed 
thoroughly  with  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
each  before  planting,  should  be  put  in. 
For  the  third  group  and  for  pole  beans 
the  little  hills  are  made  much  larger  and 
require  more  thorough  preparation.  They 
should  be  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches  and  from  18  to  20  inches  across. 
Where  manure  is  to  be  used,  they  should 
be  made  deeper  than  with  compost  or 
fertilizer.  Two  or  three  forkfuls  of  the 
former  or  handfuls  of  the  latter  should  be 
mixed  thoroughly  with  the  soil  over  the 
whole  area,  and  the  soil  that  has  been  hoed 
should  be  replaced,  covering  the  manure 
or  fertilizer  three  inches  or  so  deep.  The 
hills  may  be  raised  very  slightlv  above  the 
surrounding  surface,  but  they  should 
never  be  “hill  shaped,”  so  that  the  water 
will  run  off.  They  should  be  either  flat 
or  slightly  concave  on  top.  With  the  vine 
crops  the  number  of  seeds  planted  varies 
from  six  to  twenty — the  larger  the  seed, 
the  fewer  are  planted.  The  pole  beans 
should  be  planted  in  a  small  circle,  so  that 
there  will  be  room  to  set  the  pole  in  the 
middle.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
they  are  planted  or  shortly  afterwards. 
Limas  should  always  be  planted  with  the 
eye  down,  because  the  bean  itself  must  be 
nushed  up  through  the  soil  in  germinating. 
Do  not  plant  them  just  before  or  after  a 
rain,  as  they  rot  very  quickly. 


The  Honest  H  ouse 

A  book  for  everyone  who  wishes  to 
create  a  house  expressive  of  the  owner 
nnd  at  the  same  time  consistent  is  “The 
Honest  House,”  by  Ruby  Ross  Goodnew 
and  Ravne  Adams,  The  Century  Com¬ 
pany.  It  presents  examples  of  the  usual 
problems  that  face  the  home-builder,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  exposition  of  the  simple 
architectural  principles  underlying  them. 
It  is  arranged  especially  with  reference  to 
small  house  designs. 


Have  your  trees  examined  now 
J^et  tree  surgery  save  them  ! 


but  be  sure  to  get  real  tree  surgery 

Last  Spring  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  were  engaged  to  save  the  trees  of  the  magnificent 
P.  A.  B.  Widener  estate  at  Ogontz,  Pa.  The  following  letter,  called  forth  by  the  devastating 
ice  storm  of  last  December,  proves  how  well  they  did  this: 

\our  work  on  our  trees  is  very  satis-  ment  has  officially  chosen  Davey  experts 

factory.  The  trees  were  put  to  a  most  as  best.  Could  you  ask  for  more  con- 

thorough  test  recently  in  a  severe  ice  storm  vincing  proof  that  real  tree  surgery  is  Davey 

and,  thanks  to  your  excellent  reinforce-  Tree  Surgery?  Don’t  wait  until  it  is  too 

ments  you  gave  them,  were  only  very  late  to  save  your  trees.  Write  today  for 

slightly  damaged.  Your  cavity  work  is  free  examination  and  booklet  illustrating 

especially  fine  and  will  prolong  the  life  of  Davey  Tree  Surgery 

the  old  trees  for  many  years.”  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 

— Wm.  KleiNHEINT.-,  Supt.  1524  Elm  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 


In  our  files  are  hundreds  of  similarly 
enthusiastic  letters.  The  U.  S.  Govern 


[  JOHN  DAVEY 
I  Father  of  Tree  Surg 


B'y  Using 

DIAMOND  BRAND. 

compost; 


WELL  ROTTED  HORSE  MANURE 

Dried — Ground — Odorless 

A  natural  manure  for  the  use  ot  Gardeners.  Truck  Growers  and 
for  General  Farming;. 

It  is  largely  HUMUS  and  rich  in  Plant  Foods,  which  are  immedi¬ 
ately  available.  It  also  stimulates  bacteriological  action  in  the  soiL 
It^is  sure  to  please  the  most  critical  grower.  Write  for  Circular  4‘B” 
and  prices.  N  y  STABLE  MANURE  CO. 

273  Washington  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SYSTEM 


Of  Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

Keeps  your  garbage  out  of  sight  in 
the  ground,  away  from  the  cat,  dog  and 
typhoid  fly. 

Opens  with  foot.  Hands  never  touch 


LYNN 


.jtrv  tv.  Underground  Garbage 
and  Refuse  Receivers 


VA  Fireproof  Receiver  for  ashes,  sweepings  and  oily 
waste  in  house  or  GARAGE. 

Our  Underground  Earth  Closet 

means  freedom  from  polluted  water. 
Look  for  our  Trade  Marks 

In  use  12  years.  It  pays  to  look  us  up. 

Sold  direct.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mir. 

20  Farrar  St.,  Lynn.  Mass. 


“BOMBAYREED”  JARDINIERES 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Woven  by  hand  from  the  celebrated  East  India  reeds.  Practically 
indestructible.  All  sizes  and  colors.  SPECIAL  OFFER — Size  to 
cover  Standard  4  inch  pot,  style  7,  or  5  inch  pot,  style  1 ,  35c.  each ; 
3  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Send  for  our  booklet,  “For  the  Home,”  con¬ 
taining  24  pages  of  practical  artistic  suggestions  in  Wicker  Ware 
“BOMBAYREED”  MFC.  CO.,  “Dept.  D,”  ATLANTA,  GA. 
In  answering  mention  House  &  Garden 


A  Terra  Cotta 
TILE  ROOF 


Affords  a  protection  which  is  absolutely 
leak-proof — takes  up  no  moisture  on  the  un¬ 
der  side  to  cause  decay  and  lasts  forever — is 
the  only  roof  which  is  absolutely  fire-proof. 


Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet  “The  Roof  Beautiful.” 
printed  in  colors,  referring  to  the  origin  and  use  of 
Tiles.  It  contains  views  of  many  beautiful  homes  with 
roofsofTerraCottaTiles.and  is  sent  free  upon  request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 
Gen’l  Offices:  1107=11 17  Monroe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
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the  doors  for  your  building — 
they  deserve  as  much  thought 
as  fine  furniture. 


are  the  highest  grade  doors  made.  Have 
your  architect  and  contractor  specify 
and  furnish  them.  Every  genuine 
Morgan  Door  is  stamped  "MORGAN” 
on  the  top  rail  as  a  guarantee  of  a 
perfect  door  and  for  identification  at 
the  building. 

Send  for  our  handsome  Suggestion  Book  of 
Interiors,  “The  Door  Beautiful, ”  full  of  artistic 
ideas  for  decorating,  furnishing,  woodwork 
and  doors — a  help  in  building  or  remodeling. 

Morgan  Sash  &  Door  Co. 

Dept.  A- 19  CHICAGO 

Factory:  Morgan  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Eastern  W  arehouse  and  Display:  Mor¬ 
gan  Millwork  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Displays:  6  E.  39th  Street,  New  York 
309  Palmer  Building,  Detroit 
Building  Exhibit,  Ins.  Ex.,  Chicago 


The  Wild  Birds  Are  Our  Good  Friends 
and  Neighbors ;  Be  Good  To  Them . 

A  few  bird  houses  erected  on  your  place 
will  invite  the  birds  to  stop  on  your 
premises.  Proper  food  will  keep  them 
there  ail  the  year  'round  to  please  you  with  sonar 
and  beautifully  influence  the  children  for  good. 

ALL-IN-ONE  '^IMPROVED* 
BIRD  HOUSE 

only  $1.00  Including  3-Hole  Entrance.  By  mall  postpaid  $1.26. 
Attracts  Blue  Birds.  Chickadees.  Wrens,  etc.  Squirrel-proof. 
Self-cleaning.  Stained  brown  and  green.  Hangs  anywhere. 
White’s  Suet  Basket,  75c.  By  mail  postpaid,  90c. 
5db  suet  accessible  to  birds  all  year  round.  Howe  s 
Suet  Grain’  ’Cake, per  cake  26c.  Order  with  basket. 

ROBIN  OR  PHOEBE  SHELF 

by  mail  postpaid  66c  Made  In  2  sizes.  Large 
for  Robins,  small  for  Phoebes.  Can  be  hung 
anywhere.  Order  direct  from  adv.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

CHARLES  E.  WHITE  , 

Who  believes  in  befriending  the  Wild  Birds 
—our  friends  and  neighbors. 

Box  45-A  Kenilworth.  III. 


The  Use  of  Woodwork  in  Interior 
Decoration 

( Continued  from  page  349) 
four-panel  pine  .of  the  old  type. 

The  reproduction  of  antiques  is  making 
great  headway.  Replicas  of  the  old. 
carved,  wooden  candelabra  are  made  in  a 
cast  fibre  composition,  the  moulds  taken 
directly  from  the  old  examples.  Beautiful 
chandeliers  and  sidelights  made  of  this 
material  can  be  bought  for  the  price  of  the 
usual  stock  brass  ones.  They  make  cast¬ 
ings,  too,  from  old  carved  panels  or  beam 
ends  or  brackets  and  grain  them  so  per¬ 
fectly  that  one-  has  to  touch  them  to  tell 
they  are  not  the  original  wood.  Some  of 
the  cruder  carvings  could  be  used  with 
advantage  in  such  a  room  as  we  illustrated 
in  the  October  number,  and  would  accord 
perfectly  with  its  rough  stone  chimney- 
breast  and  battened  wainscoting.  The 
candelabra  we  show  in  our  Italian  room 
each  side  the  fireplace  might  well  be  such 
reproductions ;  wired  ready  for  use,  they 
would  cost  from  $30  to  $75  each,  depend¬ 
ing  on  their  elaboration. 

Let  ns  suppose  that  you  were  about  to 
finish  a  room ;  that  you  had  decided  on  this 
Italian  style,  but  that  the  cost  must  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  mantel  of 
concrete  stone  you  must  retain.  You 
would  buy  a  stock  casting  directly  from 
one  of  the  mantel  manufacturers.  You 
would  tell  them,  of  course,  that  you  in¬ 
tended  to  use  the  entire  opening,  that  your 
flue  was  big  enough ;  they  would  bevel 
back  the  lintel  for  you,  as  our  section 
shows.  The  back,  jambs  and  hearth  you 
would  lay  in  gray-brown  or  yellow  brick, 
rough  or  smooth,  laying  them  flat  for  the 
hearth  and  on  edge  for  the  back  and 
jambs  as  tiles  would  be  laid,  perhaps  in 
a  herring-bone  pattern  somewhat  as  we 
showed  in  last  October  issue,  or  perhaps 
in  alternating  bands,  first  a  flat,  then  a 
row  on  end.  You  would  omit  the  costly 
iron  fireback. 

The  wainscoting  you  would  leave  out 
altogether.  The  walls  would  be  plastered, 
of  course,  with  perhaps  a  small  plaster 
cornice  next  the  plastered  ceiling.  The 
single-panel  stock  veneered  door  is  as 
cheap  as  any,  and  the  only  other  wood¬ 
work  would  be  in  the  “trim”  around  it 
and  at  the  windows  and  in  the  base  around 
the  floor,  unless  there  were  no  plaster 
cornice  and  a  picture  rail  were  set  close  to 
the  ceiling  to  crown  and  terminate  the 
color  treatment  of  the  walls ;  but  perhaps 
von  might  choose  to  retain  the  beamed 
ceiling. 

Now  a  beamed  ceiling  is  more  expensive 
than  plaster,  unless  the  real  beams  are 
planed  and  exposed  their  whole  depth, 
with  only  the  double  wood  floor  and  the 
felt  between,  to  deaden  the  sounds  of 
walking  in  the  room  above ;  but  modern 
beams  are  so  deep  in  proportion  to  their 
thickness  that  the  recesses  left  between 
seem  disagreeably  narrow.  In  former 
days,  when  beamed  ceilings  were  well  nigh 
universal,  floor  beams  were  hardly  square, 


The  Kind  We  Make 

WE  make  the  kind  that  last,  simpl/be- 
cause  the  materials  are  right,  and 
the  fences  are  made  the  right  way  to  last. 

No  skimping.  No  cutting  of  corners. 
No  low-grade  materials. 

In  spite  of  their  high  grade — the  prices 
are  moderate. 

Send  for  the  catalogue  and  see. 

£tSTERPR4SB 

Ip>on  Wopjcs 

2420  Yandes  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ra  a  a  a  a arraifl flooftflao 


Expert  Service  in  Country  Life  Problems 

Landscape  Designs  for  large  and  small  estates  in  town  or 
country;  orchard  development  and  care;  planting  and  care  of 
shade  trees  and  forests;  thorough  treatment  against  insects 
and  tree  diseases;  farm  engineering  and  agricultural  blasting. 
Trained  experts  with  years  of  practical  experience  at  your 
service  in  solving  the  spring  problems  of  every  land  owner. 
For  prompt  attention  write  nearest  office. 

THE  COUNTRY  IMPROVEMENT  SPECIALISTS 
246  Centre  St.,  721  Main  Street,  Brookfield  Center 

Auburndale,  Mass.  Hartford,  Conn.  Conn. 


Protect  the  Wren 

A  durable  and  attractive  con¬ 
crete  box  with  removable  lid. 

$1.50  ea.  6  for  $7.50  F.  O.  B. 

THE  BIRD  BOX 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Packed  for  Expressage,  7  lbs. 


Destroy  that  Cat  and 
Save  Your  Birds 

Cats  destroy  millions  of  our  native  birds  each  year.  Our  new  box  cat  trap 
solves  the  problem-  Catches  and  holds  the  cat  without  the  slightest  injury 
or  discomfort.  Easy  to  set,  easy  to  chloroform  and  dispose  of  the  cat- 
Humane,  sure  and  clean-  Can  be  opened  at  both  ends  for  cleaning.  No 
clumsy  protruding  parts  Dimensions  9  in.  by  11  in-  by  29  in-  long-  De¬ 
livered  to  any  express  office  east  of  the  Mississippi  for  S5-00,  express  pre¬ 
paid-  Send  for  information  and  folder-  Department  U* 

(AHERCROMHIE'S\  DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO. 

»-CAMP-«  /  311  Broadway  New  York  City 


The  New  Dodson  Sparrow  Trap 


Double  funnel  trap  on  left,  automatic  drop  trap  on  right;  catches 
sparrows  at  both  ends.  No  other  trap  like  this.  Made  of  strong, 
electrically  welded  wire;  lasts  a  life-time.  Price,  SG.00  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

The  old-style  Dodson  Trap  has  been  successful  for  two  years — 
thousands  in  use.  This  trap  is  notably  better. 

Banish  sparrows  and  native  birds  will  return  to  your  garden. 
The  sparrow  is  a  quarrelsome  pest.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Bulle¬ 
tin  advocates  destruction  of  English  Sparrows. 

Sparrows  are  good  for  one  thing  only — they’re  good  to  eat.  Often 
served  as  Reed  Birds. 

Write  for  Sparrow  Trap  booklet  and  for  Dodson  Bird  Book 
which  tells  how  to  win  native  birds  to  live  in  your  garden — 
both  free.  Mr.  Dodson,  a  Director  of  the  Illinois  Audubon 
Society,  has  been  building  bird  houses  for  20  years.  Dodson 
houses  win  birds.  Write  to 

Joseph  H.  Dodson,  chicag^^niinolf: 
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as  wide  as  they  were  deep;  floors  were  of 
heavy  plank  and  the  beams  set  well  apart. 

Since  then  we  have  learned  that  such 
a  proportioning  was  mechanically  waste¬ 
ful,  and  with  less  material  we  get  much 
stiffer  floors.  The  strength  of  a  beam  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  thickness,  but 
proportional  also  to  the  square  of  its 
depth;  therefore  a  beam  2"  x  8"  is  just 
twice  as  strong  as  a  beam  4"  x  4",  for 
2  x  82  =  128  and  4x4“  =  64,  yet  each 
contains  the  same  amount  of  material  and 
costs  the  same,  twice  the  value  for  the 
same  investment.  Therefore  we  use  deep, 
narrow  beams,  2x8,  2  x  10  or  2  x  12, 
which  are  kept  from  bending  sideways  by 
cross-bridging  of  slender  stick  nailed  di¬ 
agonally  between  them.  A  line  of  cross¬ 
bridging  also  acts  as  a  truss,  so  that  if  a 
person  stands  directly  over  a  beam  his 
weight  is  passed  in  part  to  the  beams 
each  side,  and  from  these  to  the  next,  and 
so  on,  a  function  once  performed  by  the 
heavy  plank  floors. 

Now  such  a  construction  exposed  on 
our  ceiling  would  be  most  disagreeably 
complicated,  but  since  we  find  the  old 
ceilings  decorative  and  pleasant  to  look  at, 
we  try  to  imitate  them.  We  plane  our 
beams,  mould  them  at  the  edges,  or  even, 
perhaps,  adze-cut  them  by  hand ;  we  make 
them  a  little  thicker  than  necessary  and 
place  them  as  wide  apart  as  we  dare.  Half 
way  up  we  set  our  lath  and  plaster  or  long 
wood  panels  so  an  air  space  several  inches 
deep  lies  between  this  and  the  floor  above. 
Sometimes  the  exposed  lower  portion  of 
the  beams  is  cased  with  thin  strips  of 
wood  and  mouldings,  as  we  showed  in  the 
detail  of  our  last  October’s  room;  some¬ 
times,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  entire  ceiling  is  plastered 
and  then  flat  planks  laid  across  it  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  bottom  of  beams  ! 

In  the  style  we  are  describing  there  is 
no  conventional  wall  treatment.  The 
plaster  might  be  sanded  and  painted,  or 
wallpaper  might  be  used  over  the  ordinary 
smooth  plaster,  paper  rich  in  pattern  and 
in  color,  or  else  of  an  even  grayish  or 
pale  or  golden  brown,  toning  in  with  the 
pale  gray-brown  stain  of  the  doors  and 
trim  and  baseboard.  Such  a  color-scheme 
silhouettes  the  fireplace  in  strong  relief 
and  is  a  perfect  background  for  paintings 
or  casts  or  any  objects  that  find  a  place 
there.  A  white  background,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  or  even  white  woodwork,  renders 
the  concrete  fireplace  rough  and  dingy  and 
is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  A  pure  white 
ceiling,  though,  is  not  offensive  and  the 
expense  of  a  beam  treatment  you  might 
discard.  Recently  I  saw  such  a  room,  in 
which  the  walls  were  covered  with  a 
brown,  almost  dark  -  wrapping  -  paper  - 
colored  silky  material,  the  woodwork 
stained  to  match  it  exactly,  and  where 
wall-hanging  and  woodwork  joined,  ran 
a  narrow  strip  of  black  gimp,  returning 
along  the  ceiling  and  against  the  base¬ 
board,  which  was  painted  a  rather  glossy 
black.  The  black  gave  a  singular  indi¬ 
viduality;  the  room  was  virile  and  thor- 


Doubles  tfie  Garden’s  Charm 

Though  your  Garden  be  small,  a  Sun-Dial,  Bird  Font  or 
Ga  zing  Globe  adds  the  essential  touch  . Terraces. Porches, 
and  Cozy  Nooks  will  invite  you  to  linger  if  Artistically 
Furnished  with  Terra  Cotta  Tables  and  Benches.whde  your 
Plants  will  have  New  Beauty  in  GAUOWAY  Pots  Boxes  and  Vases. 

We  are  the  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Garden  Pottery  in  America  Our  long  Experience  is 
Embodied  in  a  Comprehensive  Catalogue  containing 
a  Wealth  of  Suggestions  for  making  Your  Garden 
Attractive  This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request 

GAUOWAY  TERRA  COltA  CO. 

3218'  WALNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM 
CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING 
:P  ST..  E  AST  0/ .5  IE  AYE. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  HOBBY? 


Is  it  golf,  tennis,  photography, 
shooting?  Then  read  what 
Harold  Hilton,  Raymond  D. 
Little  and  others  say  in  the 

OUTING  HANDBOOKS 

Modern  Golf.  Boxing.  Tennis 
Tactics.  Outdoor  Photogra¬ 
phy.  Taxidermy.  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting. 

Catalog  describing  thirty-eight  other 
HANDBOOKS  free  on  request. 


At  your  dealer  or  direct,  Seventy  Cents,  postage  five  cents  extra. 


OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  141  W.  36th  St.,  New  York 


RUGS  WORTH 
LIVING  WITH  _ _ 

Why  not  buy  the  kind  of  floor  covering  that 
gives  lifetime  satisfaction?  Choice  Oriental  Rugs, 
which  I  buy  and  sell  at  reasonable  prices,  make 
the  most  economical  floor  covering. 

My  aim  is  not  to  sell  you  one!  rug,  but  to  make 
of  you  a  friend  and  customer  for  life.  For  that 
reason  I  am  careful  in  my  selections  of  rugs  and 
I  am  willing  to  send  you  a  selection  of  rugs  which 
you  can  look  over  carefully  and  return,  at  my 
expense,  if  you  then  so  wish. 

-  I  pay  express  both  ways.  Send  today  for  a  little 

brochure  I  have  prepared  on  rugs.  It  is  free. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 
3  LEITCH  AVENUE,  SKANEATELES.  NEW  YORK 


He  whose  paint  lasts,  paints  best. 
Your  painter  should  know,  and  you 
should  let  him  know  that  you  know, 
that  the  ingredient  which  makes 
paint  last  longer  and  look  better 
while  it  lasts  is 


We  have  three  books  discussing  Zinc  from  the  three 
viewpoints  of  the  parties  most  concerned. 

For  House  Owner:  “ Your  Move ” 

For  Architects:  “One  of  Your  Problems'’ 

For  Painters:  “ Zinc  That  Made  a  Painter  Rich ” 

Ask  for  yours.  Sent  free. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  412,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


Don't  expose  your  fam¬ 
ily  to  draughts,  cold  and 
dampness. 


The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker  enables 
you  to  open,  close,  bow  or  lock  your 
shutters  at  any  angle  by  turning  a  crank 
on  the  inside  of  the  window  sash. 

Simple  and  easy  to  install — you  yourself,  or 
any  carpenter  can  put  them  in  place  on  old  or 
new  houses,  whether  brick,  frame  or  stone. 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

MALLORY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

255  Main  Street 
FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 
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This  border  of  vegetables,  lawn  and  shrubbery 
grown  with  Radium  Brand  Fertilizer  R.A.F. 

For  better  flowers,  a  perfect  lawn, 
luxuriant  shrubberies,  more  vegetables 
and  better  vegetables — and  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  rapidity  of  all  vegetable 
and  plant  life — use  Radium  Brand 
Fertilizer  (R.  A.  F.). 

Use  it  when  planting;  if  planting 
has  already  been  done,  it  should  be 
applied  frequently.  Dig  it  in  around 
the  roots,  top  dress  your  lawns,  feed 
your  shrubbery  and  vines.  Give  your 
plants  food  so  that  they  will  grow  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


A  scientific  and  thoroughly  proven  combina¬ 
tion  of  Radium  Element  with  fertilizer, 
containing  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid, 
and  Potash.  One  pound  will  fertilize  50 
square  feel,  or  a  plot  10  feel  by  5  feet. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  says  of  tests  he  made  with 
Radium  Brand  Fertilizer  (R.  A.  F.): 
“These  tests  also  demonstrated  that 
the  quality  of  Radium-grown  vege¬ 
tables  was  much  better  than  the 
quality  of  vegetables  grown  in  un¬ 
treated  ground.” 

It  also  wonderfully  im¬ 
proves  the  bloom  of  flowers. 

.Prepaid,  25c 

Radium  Brand  Fertilizer 
(R.  A.  F.)  is  sold  by  dealers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and 
25c  for  can  (12oz.  net  R.A.F.) 
prepaid.  Also  sold  as  fol¬ 
lows,  prepaid,  where  dealers 
cannot  supply  you: 

2  lb.  can .  $.50 

5  lb.  can .  1.00 

10  lb.  can .  1.75 

25  lb.  can .  3.75 


SampleCan 


r-  o 


Free 
Book 
tells  KovN 
Rad  ium 

makes-  tbinos 
grow .  ® 


Permanent  territorial  representa¬ 
tives  wanted  to  call  on  dealers.  Write 
us  for  particulars. 


RADIUM  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

203  Vanadium  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


END  OF  SEASON  SPECIAL 


T o  close  out  the  few  choice 

Irish  Roses 

left  after  filling  our  orders, 
we  make  the  following  un¬ 
precedented  offer,  viz.: 


Priced  Low  because  all  orders 
are  to  be  filled  with  such  plants 
as  we  have  left  at  the  close  of 
the  shipping  season,  May  1st. 
They  are  of  the  same  quality  we 
have  been  shipping  and  include 
the  finest  varieties. 


12  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Our  Selection  $2.50 
25  “  “  “  “  5.00 

12  "  Teas  “  “  3.00 

25  “  “  “  “  6.00 

If  three  or  more  of  a  kind  are  ordered,  deduct  10  per  cent, 
from  these  prices. 

This  offer  includes  the  best  varieties,  all  2-year  field-grown, 
dormant  plants. 

ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 

S.  G.  HARRIS,  BOX  B,  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


oughly  successful.  After  all,  it  is  the  color- 
scheme  that  will  make  or  mar  a  room. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  style  that  de¬ 
mands  great  expense,  once  granting  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  or  so  for  the  mantel  and 
something  more  for  setting  it.  There  is 
no  compulsion  in  any  other  direction,  as 
there  is  toward  plaster  ornament  in  the 
Adam,  for  instance.  The  style  is  formal, 
unquestionably,  but  not  rigidly  conven¬ 
tional  ;  the  flooring  may  be  oak  laid  at  12 
cents  a  foot,  composition  at  25  or  30  cents, 
tile  at  higher  cost;  the  ceilings  may  be 
either  plastered  or  with  wooden  beams ; 
walls,  plastered  and  painted  or  papered, 
or  else  wainscoted ;  woodwork  painted  or 
stained ;  it  seems  the  most  elastic  style 
there  is  !  Though  essentially  dignified,  yet 
it  might  range  anywhere  in  character  from 
the  simple  Spanish  Mission  of  the  South¬ 
west  to  the  almost  palace-museum  type 
that  the  last  few  years  have  seen  devel¬ 
oped  here  and  there  throughout  the 
United  States. 

But — the  finish  of  the  room  must  suit 
its  furnishings.  The  Italian  chairs  and 
tables  we  see  nowadays  in  all  the  furniture 
shops  are  perfectly  suited  to  it.  “Mission” 
or  “Craftsman”  furniture  I  have  seen  in 
a  somewhat  similar  room,  and  even  the 
better  types  of  wicker,  without  there  being 
such  a  discord  as  one  might  expect ;  but 
the  old  English  mahogany,  never ;  for  the 
Chippendales  or  Sheratons  are  too  delicate 
for  its  strong  and  robust  nature. 

After  all,  where  furniture  is  delicate, 
decorations  must  be  delicate ;  where  fur¬ 
niture  is  crude  and  heavy,  the  architecture 
must  be  likewise.  Harmony  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  period.  There  is  nothing 
necessarily  shocking  in  old  chairs  or  tables 
standing  against  wallpaper,  invented  a 
hundred  years  after  they  were  made.  A 
heavy-beamed  ceiling  over  a  ITepplewhite 
chair  shocks  us,  not  because  the  men  of 
his  age  abhorred  a  beamed  ceiling,  but 
because  chair  and  ceiling  are  intrinsically 
out  of  key.  We  have  tried  to  emphasize 
this  in  these  articles,  and  if  we  seem  to 
have  lavishly  followed  historic  accessories 
it  was  because  other  combinations  seemed 
discordant,  not  because  they  were  innova¬ 
tions.  No,  and  more  than  that,  for  the 
only  true  advance  seems  in  the  successful 
combinations  of  elements  never  combined 
before. 


Concerning  Rugs 

Seated  by  the  fireside,  with  your  feet 
upon  the  hearth  rug  of  silken  sheen,  did 
you  ever  indulge  in  reveries  as  you  gazed 
upon  its  glorious  vista  of  color  harmony? 
Could  it  speak,  what  a  story  of  romance, 
adventure,  deprivation,  it  would  tell ! 
Such  stories  are  told  in  Dr.  G.  Griffin 
Lewis’  “The  Mystery  of  the  Oriental 
Rug,”  from  the  press  of  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  The  author  has  successfully 
endeavored  to  present  in  a  concise  form 
certain  facts  that  will  enable  the  novice  to 
understand  more  fully  and  appreciate  the 
characteristics  of  these  Eastern  treasures. 


‘STANDARD 
OF  THE 
WORLD” 

T  is  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  that  adds  more  than 
'“'its  cost  to  the  value  of  the 
property 'enclosed.  Nothing  goes  further 
toward  giving  house  and  grounds  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  elegance,  refinement  and 
privacy — the  finishing  touch  to  outside 
surroundings. 


Over  350  plain  and  ornamental  designs  to  har- 
monize  with  any  house,  garden  or  grounds. 
Styles  for  every  purpose — town  houses,  suburban 
homes,  country  estates,  parks,  cemeteries,  fac¬ 
tories,  schools,  churches,  etc.  Book  of  designs, 
upon  request.  Write  for  it,  giving  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  property. 


THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Dept.  “F,”  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
The  World’s  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders” 

Vases,  Settees,  Wire  Fence , 


A 
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Helpful  Hints  for 
iVIny  Planting 

If  somebody  persists  in  telling  you  it  is  too  /ate, 
send  for  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  boxes;  and 
roses  and  flowers  in  pots. 

These  are  bound  to  transplant  successfully. 

There  are  also  a  surprising  number  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  dug  right  from  our  nursery  that  can  be 
planted  in  May  as  well  as  April  or  March.  So  don’t 
think  it’s.too  late,  and  put  off  further  planting  until 
next  year. 

Our  special  Late  Planting  List  shows  you  what  the 
things  are.  Rhododendrons  for  one  thing.  Ever¬ 
greens  for  another. 

Send  for  the  list,  and  remember  that  everything 
you  buy  of  Hicks  is  guaranteed  to  grow  satisfactorily 
or  will  be  cheerfully  replaced. 

Rhodoendrons  in  bloom  May  10  to 
June  20th. 

Come  and  see  them.  Our  phone 
number  is  68  Westbury. 

icks  Jreg5 

dsaac  Hicks  &>Son 

Weslburu  .  Lorvf  Island 


p  •  1  n  *1  J  *)  Then  write  for  our  interest- 

4101 11 2*  10  DUIIu  r  ing  book  written  just  for 
W  U  *  prospective  builders. 

THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFC.  CO. 

Makers  of  Yale  Products.  9  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 


mm! 


T1ANERSK 

DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

Inexpensive 
Painted 
Fu  rnitu  re 
for  Suburb¬ 
an  and  Coun¬ 
try  homes. 
Complete 
sets  for  any 
room.  Your 
choice  of 
color  scheme 

Write  for  Literature  “A” 

*  ERSKINE- 

^  DAN FORTH 

Corporation 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 


Danersk  Peasant  Chair 

Made  by  hand  of  Oak  and 
Hickory.  Woven  rush  seat. 
Charming  for  Nursery  or  as 
an  “odd”  chair  to  lend  a  note 
of  color.  Price,  $6.50. 
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Efficiency  in  the  Flower  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  351) 

nevertheless,  remains  that  just  as  artistic 
and  pleasing  effects  can  be  produced  with 
them  as  witff  any  others.  In  determining 
what  you  will  plant  in  any  particular  bed 
try  to  visualize  exactly  as  you  would  in 
planting  a  hardy  border  or  a  landscape 
group  tlie  general  effect  which  you  desire 
to  obtain,  and  then  pick  out  the  plants 
accordingly.  The  way  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  plan  tiieir  beds  is  to  go  to  the  florist's 
or  sit  down  with  a  catalogue,  make  out  a 
list  of  things  they  think  are  pretty,  and 
then  try  to  ht  them  into  such  beds  as  they 
may  have  at  their  disposal.  They  think 
it  saves  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
does  not.  It  makes  a  good  deal  more. 
You  can  arrange  your  various  flower  beds 
on  paper  in  just  one-tenth  the  time  that 
you  would  give  to  arranging  a  lot  of  plants 
which  have  been  bought  without  a  definite 
place  in  mind  for  each  one  when  it  was 
purchased.  Make  a  rough  sketch  of  each 
bed  or  part  of  a  bed  in  which  you  expect 
to  set  out  bedding  plants,  decide  just  what 
is  to  go  into  each,  and  then  you  can  make 
out  your  order  intelligently,  giving  full 
attention  to  such  things  as  color-schemes, 
covers  for  ugly  walls,  low  plants  for  beds 
which  would  otherwise  cut  off  part  of 
your  view,  etc.  That  is  efficiency  in  gar¬ 
dening  with  bedding  plants. 

But  your  efficiency  should  not  stop 
there.  If  you  order  your  plants  by  mail, 
you  will,  of  course,  have  to  buy  “sight 
unseen,”  with  nothing  but  the  reputation 
of  the  firm  to  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
buy  of  a  local  dealer,  where  you  can  pick 
your  plants  out  personally,  you  are  likely 
to  have  a  very  much  less  complete  assort¬ 
ment,  especially  so  far  as  the  new  varieties 
are  concerned.  In  case  you  do  select  your 
own  plants,  do  not  be  guided  solely  by 
size. 

The  ideal  plant  for  bedding  purposes  is 
a  young,  strong,  rapidly  growing  one; 
its  size  is  of  comparatively  little  import¬ 
ance.  An  older  plant,  which  may  make 
two  or  three  times  as  much  show  on  a 
greenhouse  bench,  set  out  side  by  side  with 
the  former  kind,  although  making  a  good 
deal  more  of  a  display  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  or  for  the  first  few  days,  often 
will  be  far  outstripped  by  the  time  the 
season  is  half  over,  and  is  likely  to  give 
much  less  satisfaction  on  account  of  lack 
of  vigor  of  growth  and  of  freedom  of 
flowering.  Of  equal  importance  with  get¬ 
ting  vigorous,  healthy  plants,  of  course, 
is  getting  what  you  want — plants  that  are 
absolutely  true  to  name.  You  should 
therefore  procure  them  from  some  source 
upon  which  you  can  thoroughly  rely. 
Even  if  bought  from  some  local  florist, 
where  you  can  make  a  personal  selection, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  every  plant 
in  flower.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not 
foolishly  insist  that  every  plant  be  loaded 
with  bloom ;  no  matter  how  carefully  the 


On  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  Douglas  Alexander,  Stamford,  Connecticut 

From  the^commonplace  to  the  interesting  is  after  all  but  a 
short  step.  *The  ordinary  garden  can  be  given  charm  and  , 
grace  often  by  the  addition  of  a  bit  of  statuary,  a  sundial  or 
bench.  The  photograph  above  owes  much  of  its  attraction 
to  the  statuary  and  simple  floral  vases  furnished  by  us. 
Study  the  possibilities  of  your  garden  or  estate.  Our 
catalogue  illustrating  many  of  our  models  executed  in  Pom¬ 
peian  Stone  for  use  outdoors  or  in  the  hall  or  conservatory 
will  provide  valuable  suggestions. 


To  those  desiring  marble  ornaments,  we  offer  special  facilities,  insuring  reasonable  prices  and  prompt  deliveries 


Factory 
Astoria,  L.  I. 


THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Stone 
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Lexington  Ave. 
New  York 
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Modern  Farm  Buildings  By  Alfred  Hopkins 


Mr.  Hopkins  is  known  throughout  this  country 
and  abroad  as  an  architect  who  has  specialized  in 
stables  and  farm  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Photographs  and  diagrams  illustrate  practically 
every  detail,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  find  to  what 
extent  modern  scientific  methods  have  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  art  of  building  the  hay  barn,  stable, 
sheep  fold,  ice  house,  dairy,  garage,  etc. 

Illustrated.  7}ixl0  in.  $8  net;  postage  20c. 


McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  31  Union  Square  North,  New  York 


May  we  visit 
your  garden? 

Let  us  discuss  the  plants"  in’which  you 
are  interested.  Direct  representatives 
of  our  nursery  (expert  plantsmen — we 
have  no  “agents’  )  travel  widely  each 
year;  thus  combining  touch  with  your 
local  conditions  with  our  broad  general 
knowledge  of  hardy  plants  which  best 
meet  those  conditions. 

Advise  as  fully  as  possible  regarding 
size  and  condition  of  your  property. 
No  obligation.  We  are  glad  to  be  of 
service. 

When  preferred,  our  replies  will  be 
sent  by  mail. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons 

Pioneer  Nurserymen  of  America 
Box40,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Our  Summer  Catalog  shows 
what  hardy  plants  to  use  before 
October  1st,  to  get  quick,  pleasing 
results. 


1 


FREE 
Our  photo¬ 
graphically 
illustrated 
catalogue, 
a  valuable 
art  refer- 
e  n  c  e  vol¬ 
ume,,  sent 
on  request. 


Copies  of 
antique  and 
modern 
Masterpieces 


Specia 
designs  to 
order  in 
marble  or 
stone 


TOGNARELLI  &  VOIGHT  CO. 

1745  North  12th  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


Roman 

Doric 

Style 

Bird 

Fount 


— in — 
Imperishable 
Concrete 
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2-Piece  *£75 
Porch  Set  r  v  — 

mm 

ifil 

tel. 

lysis 

Beautiful — Sturdy 


Old  Hickory 
Furniture 

Perhaps  you,  too,  have  believed  that 

the  comfortable,  artistic,  durable  Old  Hickory 
Furniture  was  too  expensive  because  you  have 
found  it  in  the  finest  surroundings— on  veran¬ 
das  of  mansions,  country  estates  and  on  the 
porches  and  lawns  of  homes  of  rare  beauty. 

On  the  contrary,  Old  Hickory  Furniture  is  the  most 
inexpensive,  cozy,  porch  and  lawn  furniture  you  can 
buy- — it  is  now  sold  at  prices  which  make  it  the  most 
economical  as  well  as  the  most  desirable. 


Old  Hickory  Furniture 
Book  FREE 

Send  $6.75  for  the  two-piece  Porch  Set  illustrated 
above,  freight  prepaid  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Money-back  guarantee. 

Write  to-day  for  our  fifty-six  page  book 
illustrating  in  natural  colors  Old  Hickory 
Furniture  for  porch  and  garden,  also 
quaint  rustic  summer  houses,  arbors, 
trellises,  etc.  All  modestly  priced. 

Write  today — no  obligation  on 
your  part. 

te'S")  The  Old  Hickory  Chair  Co. 


TRADE  mark 

\buriudinthe  , 

WOOD 


417  South  Cherry  St: 
MARTINSVILLE,  INDIANA 


P.  SARTI, 
G.  LUCCHESI 
&  CO. 
Plaster  Reproductions 

From  Antique,  Medieval  and 
Modern  Masterpieces  of  Art 
GARDEN  AND  HALL  FURNI¬ 
TURE,  JARDINIERES,  WINDOW 
BOXES,  VASES  IN  CEMENT, 
POMPEIAN  STONE  AND  COM¬ 
POSITION,  BENCHES  AND 
TABLES,  FIRE-PLACES  AND 
MANTELS. 

Sales  and  Show  Room 

113  East  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Illustrated.  Catalog  of  Plaster 
Statuary  $1.00,  credited  on  order 
of  $ 10.00  or  over. 


work  is  clone,  there  is  some  shock  to  the 
plants  in  transplanting,  particularly  if 
they  have  to  be  transported.  Select, 
rather,  the  plants  that  are  well  supplied 
with  buds,  or  flowers  that  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  open ;  these  will  develop  quickly 
under  favorable  conditions ;  and  while  a 
bed  of  such  plants  will  not  make  quite  such 
a  show  the  day  it  is  set  out,  within  a  week 
it  will  probably  be  looking  a  hundred  per 
cent  better  than  if  you  had  insisted  upon 
selecting  plants  only  with  flowers  in  full 
bloom. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  skip  a 
little  in  the  preparation  of  the  bed  where 
plants  instead  of  seeds  are  to  be  used.  A 
finely  pulverized  surface  may  not  be  quite 
so  important,  because  you  have  not  got 
to  arrange  to  have  the  supply  of  soil  mois¬ 
ture  maintained  so  near  the  surface ;  but 
in  every  other  respect  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  for  you  to  do  your  level  best  in 
the  preparation  of  every  bed  in  which 
plants  are  to  be  set.  Skimp  neither  on  the 
uses  of  manures  and  fertilizers  nor  on  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  soil  itself  is 
prepared.  And  rake  the  bed  fine  and 
smooth  on  top,  both  for  looks  and  to  get 
a  good  mulch. 

In  spading  up  an  old  bed,  the  newly 
stirred  soil  will  occupy  more  room  than  it 
did  before,  with  the  result  that  there  may 
seem  to  be  too  much  dirt  which  the  care¬ 
less  gardener  will  find  himself  heaping  up 
in  the  center.  The  bed  should  always  be 
kept  level  and  flat  on  top,  even  if  it  has 
to  be  raised  a  few  inches  by  making  it 
quite  steep  around  the  edges. 

When  ready  to  plant,  set  the  plants  in 
their  pots  in  the  different  positions  in 
which  they  are  to  go,  and  shift  them 
around  as  necessary,  until  you  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  you  have  got  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  beds  of  a  single  kind  of  plant, 
keep  the  largest  towards  the  middle.  The 
plants  in  the  pots  should  be  thoroughly 
watered  some  hours — half  a  day  or  so — 
before  planting ;  long  enough  so  that  they 
will  have  dried  out  sufficiently,  but  moist 
enough  so  that  the  ball  of  earth  will  hold 
together  in  good  shape. 

The  more  important  of  the  bedding 
plants  are  briefly  mentioned  below : 

Geraniums. — These  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  plants  for  gen¬ 
eral  bedding,  and  many  of  the  beautiful 
new  sorts  of  the  Bruant  type  are  also  ex¬ 
cellent  for  cutting,  lasting  a  long  time,  with 
long,  stiff  stems  and  with  individual  flow¬ 
ers  as  beautiful  as  the  favorite  kinds  of 
flowers  for  cutting. 

Begonias. — For  a  long  time  the  bedding 
sorts  of  begonias  have  been  extremely 
satisfactory  where  light  or  dark  pink  could 
be  used,  and  some  of  the  newer  sorts  are 
dazzling  red,  and  literally  covered  with 
bloom  throughout  the  season.  They  pro¬ 
pagate  readily  and  from  a  single  plant  of 
one  of  the  newer  sorts  you  can  easily  get 
all  the  plants  you  could  have  need  for  next 
spring. 


JONES  (Sl  HAMMOND 

Underground  Garbage  Receivers 

The  Receivers  without  a  Fault.  Constructed 
on  Scientific  Principles.  For  sale  by  leading 
hardware  dealers,  or  write  manufacturers  for 
circular  and  prices. 

JONES  S  HAMMOND 

74  Newburn  Ave.  Medford,  Mass. 


Pergolas” 


We  have  issued  a  very  inter-  Cf 
esting  catalogue  showing  a 
series  of  new  designs  in 

Lattice  Fences,  Garden-Houses  and  Arbors 

Can  be  had  free  on  request. 

Catalogue  “P  28”  for  Pergolas  and  Garden  Accessories. 

Catalogue  “P  40”  for  Exterior 
NOT /Cv  and  Interior  Wood  Columns. 

■fy-KSS  HARTMANN  -  SANDERS  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory  : 
ELSTON  and  WEBSTER  AVES. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Office  : 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 


The  Blue  Book  of  Bulbs 

belongs  in  your  garden  library,  if  you 
want  a  garden  that  is  different  from  the 
everyday  garden.  It  contains  cultural 
information  and  suggestions  for  color 
effects  you  have  not  had,  and  tells  of 
Tulips  and  Daffodils  you  have  never 
seen,  many  of  them  being  my  exclusive 
offerings. 

Cream  Quality  Bulbs 

are  just  as  different,  too;  they  are 
appreciated  by  those  who  consider 
quality  first. 

Come  and  See  Them  in  Flower 

in  my  trial-gardens,  if  you  love  the  beauty 
of  the  spring  garden.  My  Blue  Book  will 
go  to  you  as  soon  as  I  know  you  want  it, 
and  the  bulbs  in  the  fall,  if  your  order 
reaches  me  before  June  25. 

CHESTER  JAY  HUNT 

Dept.  K  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


Build  Your  Home 
“The  New  Way" 
10%  larger  bedroom 
— 50%  larger  ward¬ 
robe  capacity.  Send 
50c  for  Plan  Book 
showing  22  Designs. 
JOHN  THOMAS 
BATTS,  GRAND 
RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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KewaneE 


and  Water  Supply  Systems 

Give  the  Country  Home  Complete 
SANITARY  EQUIPMENT 

and  enable  you  to  install  in  your  home 
modern  plumbing  for  bathroom,  kitchen, 
sink  and  laundry. 

The  construction  of  the  Kewanee  System 
is  extremely  simple  and  most  of  the  material 
may  be  bought  at  home.  The  Kewanee  Cast¬ 
ings  are  the  most  necessary  and  important 
parts  and  are  adjusted  to  give  the  best 
results.  Our  Bulletin  explains  all. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  in  the  installation 
of  a  Kewanee  System  when  the  simple 
instructions  are  followed,  and  the  Kewanee 
Castings  are  used. 


KEWANEE 


PRIVATE 

UTILITIES 


like  Public  Utilities,  give  every  city  comfort  to  the  country 
household.  We  will  furnish  plan  and  work  with  yon  for  best 
arrangement  of  the  following: 

Water  Supply  Systems  Sewage  Disposal  Plants 
Electric  Lighting  Plants  Gasoline  Storage  Plants 
Home  Power  Plants  Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems 

Send  for  Bulletins,  mentioning  the  subject  you  are  interested  in. 
KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

( Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.) 

122  S.  Franklin  Street,  Kewanee,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  50  Church  Street,  New  York 
1212  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


The  Proper 
Private  School 

for  your  children  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  choice 
you  have  to  make.  \  ou  need 
the  best  guide  in  existence, 
and  that  undoubtedly  you 
will  find  every  month  in  the 

Educational  Directory 

of 

Harper’s  Magazine 

for  it  is  in  Harper’s  Mag¬ 
azine  that  you  find  the 
announcements  of  more 
private  and  preparatory 
schools  and  colleges  than  in 
any  other  publication  —  the 
widest,  the  best,  and  the 
most  dependable  selection. 


Would  you  not  like  to  have  your  own 
child  go  to  school  with  children  whose 
parents  read  Harper’s  Magazine? 


Heliotrope. — These  have  been  popular 
for  a  great  many  years,  both  on  account 
of  their  beauty  and  their  sweet  fragrance. 
They  should  not  be  set  out  until  settled 
weather,  as  they  are  more  tender  than 
geraniums  and  most  of  the  other  bedding 
plants.  Severe  check  will  cause  them  to 
drop  their  leaves.  In  good,  rich  ground 
they  make  a  rank  growth  and  should  be 
given  plenty  of  room.  Being  of  shrubby 
growth,  they  may  be  trained  to  any  de¬ 
sired  shape  or  height. 

Salvias  (Scarlet  Sage). — These  are 
without  a  rival  wherever  a  dazzling  mass 
of  red  is  wanted  throughout  the  season. 
There  are  several  good  varieties  which 
vary  considerably  in  height.  Select  a  sort 
suited  to  the  place  in  which  you  wish  to 
use  it.  These  are  one  of  the  tenderest  of 
all  the  bedding  plants.  Do  not  set  them 
out  while  the  weather  is  still  cold. 

Asters. — Where  a  flower  is  wanted  both 
for  cutting  and  bedding  and  in  a  wide 
range  of  colors,  nothing  surpasses  these 
universal  favorites.  The  wonderful  newer 
sorts  might  well  be  termed  “the  poor  man’s 
chrysanthemums.”  For  a  continuity  of 
bloom  select  early,  mid-season  and  late 
varieties. 

Verbenas. — Brilliant  red,  whites  and 
blues  and  intermediate  shades.  Unexcelled 
for  low  spreading  masses  of  either  brilliant 
or  soft  colors.  They  remain  in  full  bloom 
until  the  last  thing  in  the  fall. 

Coleus. — Variegated  foliage  in  red  and 
yellow  hues.  Very  good  for  borders,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  a  full  exposure  to  a  hot 
sun  must  be  given. 

Petunias. — These  are  of  semi-climbing 
habit  and  are  very  good  for  masses  over 
stones,  low  walls,  wire  fences,  and  so 
forth.  The  single-flowered  varieties  par¬ 
ticularly  are  very  profuse  bloomers. 
Among  the  named  double  sorts  there  are 
some  exquisite  and  very  beautiful  flowers. 
A  healthy,  rank  grower,  when  once  es¬ 
tablished.  Very  useful  also  in  baskets  and 
veranda  boxes. 

Alyssum. — A  universal,  favorite  white 
edging  plant.  There  is  a  new  lilac-colored 
variety. 

Ageratum. — Another  good  border  plant 
universally  used — in  blue  and  white.  More 
sturdy  and  upright  in  growth  than  the 
alyssum  and  therefore  more  desirable  for 
some  situations. 

Alternanthera. — Low-growing,  shrubby 
little  plants,  making  very  deep  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  borders.  Variegated  foliage. 

Vinca. — Trailing  vine,  especially  good 
for  vases  and  baskets. 


What  kind  of  vacation  home  do  you 
want?  And  where— on  the  seashore,  in 
the  country  or  in  the  mountains?  The 
June  House  and  Garden  will  help  you 
decide. 


THE  UPTOWN  SEED  STORE 


THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO  SOW 
GRASS  SEED  IS  IN  APRIL 

and  when  you  buy  your  seed,  buy  good  seed. 

BUNYARD’S  INVINCIBLE 
GRASS  SEED  MIXTURE 

is  made  up  of  the  finest  re-cleaned  seed. 

BUNYARD’S  “BRITISH  LAWNS”  FORMULA 

This  mixture  is  made  from  a  famous  British 
formula  that  produces  the  well  known  lawns 
so  much  admired. 

Price:  35c  lb.;  10  lbs.  $3.25;  per  bushel,  20  lbs. 
$6.00;  10  bushels  or  more,  $5.50  per  bushel. 

BUNYARD’S  CENTRAL  PARK  MIXTURE 
An  excellent  mixture  for  re-seeding  run¬ 
down  and  worn  out  lawns. 

Price:  25c  lb.;  10  lbs.  $2.25;  bushel  $4-00. 

All  above,  express  or  parcel  post  prepaid  at 
prices  mentioned. 

Send  for  Our  Unique  Catalogue 

Mailed  free  on  application. 

Harry  A.  Bunyard  Co.,  Inc. 

Grass  Seed  Specialists 
40  W.  28tli  St.  (bet.  B’way  &  6th  Av)  N.  Y. 


A  house  built  throughout  of 

HOLLOW  TILE 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

is  thoroughly  fireprool,  and  is  cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  In 
Winter  than  one  of  any  other  construction.  It  is  cheaper  than  brick, 
stone  or  cement.  Send  for  literature. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Department  Y  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


■  ■  B  ■  B  W 


Behind  LIMBERT’S  HOLLAND 
DUTCH  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
Furniture  is  LIMBERT! 
LIMBERT  is  a  name  built  up  solidly 
and  exclusively  upon  Furniture. 
Consistent  adherence  by  LIMBERT 
to  HOLLAND  DUTCH  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS  Methods  has  made 
LIMBERT  one  of  the  most  successful  Furniture 
Manufacturers  in  America. 

LIMBERT’S  strength  grows  stronger,  day  by 
day,  as  LIMBERT  sales  grow  bigger. 

Buy  LIMBERT’S  HOLLAND  DUTCH  ARTS  & 
CRAFTS  F urniture  because  so  many  others  buy  it. 

Begin  by  sending  for  LIMBERT  Literature  about  LIMBERT’S 
HOLLAND  DUTCH  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  FURNITURE. 
Clip_out_and  send  this  advertisement  to 

“THETHARLES  P.  LIMBERT  COMPANY 
Grant  Rapids  and  Holland,  Michigan 
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^ — ► Paper 
' — ►  Wood  Sheathing 

^ - *  Resin  sized  Paper 

- *  Dead  Air  Space 

- *  Deadening  Felt  Paper 

- *  Dead  Air  Space 

- *■  Deadening  Felt  Paper 

- *  Waterproof  Paper 

- ►  Outside  Oak  Case 


Here  Is  REAL 


Refrigerator 

Insulation 

The  Value  of  a  refrigerator  lies  in  its 
ability  to  maintain  a  steady  circulation 
of  dry  air  at  a  low,  even  temperature. 


WE  illustrate  above  a  corner 
cross  section  of  a  PRE¬ 
MIER  Refrigerator  which 
shows  conclusively  why  the  Pre¬ 
mier  is  so  exceptionally  efficient  and 
economical.  This  heat-proof  con¬ 
struction,  coupled  with  air-tight 
doors,  insures  the  unvarying  low 
temperature  that  is  necessary  to 
ideal  refrigeration. 

Thelinings  of  thePremier  are  of  smooth,  heavy 
glass — without  cracks  or  ledges — insuring 
absolute  sanitation  and  cleanliness. 

Premier  Refrigerators  come  in  18  sizes  —  to 
suit  practically  every  requirement. 

Our  line  of  refrigerators  also  includes  the 
famous  EDDY — an  unusually  well-built 
zinc-lined  box  in  60  styles  and  sizes;  and 
the  SUPREME,  with  linings  of  porcelain 
enamel  on  steel,  in  five  sizes. 

Catalogs  and  price  lists  showing  the  full 
assortment  will  he  sent  on  request.  We 
urgey  however ,  that  you  visit  this  store 
and  make  your  selection  in  person. 

It  Pays  to  Buy  the  Best 


Home  Furnishings 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


SUN  DIALS 

Real  Bronze  Colonial  Designs 
from  $5.00  Up 

Also  full  line  of  Bird  Fountains 
and  other  garden  requisites. 
Manufactured  by 

THE  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 

71  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  illustrated  Price  List 


SOUTHERN  GARDEN 
DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  JULIA  LESTER  DILLON 


Inquiries  and  problems  for  this  department  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Please  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  reply 

Making  a  Garden  in  May 

OR  some  unknown  reason,  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  this  section  do  not  show 
dahlias  in  the  profusion  that  flowers  so 
worthy  of  culture  should  be  shown.  They 
bloom  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  scarce  and  the  glowing  richness 
of  their  color  harmonies  might  well  insure 
them  a  wider  cultivation.  Tubers  may  be 
planted  this  month.  They  should  be  put 
in  very  deep,  according  to  the  size,  and  it 
is  well  to  place  them  in  a  pocket  of  sand, 
so  that  no  manure  will  come  in  contact 
with  them  and  cause  them  to  decay. 

Select  very  carefully  the  place  where 
your  dahlias  are  to  grow,  for  once  planted 
they  become  a  permanent  feature  in  your 
garden,  and  do  not  need  to  be  touched  for 
several  years.  This  fact  adds  much  to 
their  ease  of  cultivation,  for  in  the  South, 
dahlias,  cannas  and  gladioli  do  not  have 
to  be  taken  up  each  year  and  protected 
during  the  winter.  The  tubers  and  conns 
remain  in  the  ground  from  year  to  year, 
and  can  be  left  until  they  have  multiplied 
so  much  that  separation  is  necessary.  The 
plants  must  be  staked  when  about  a  foot 
tall,  and  only  three  or  four  of  the  strongest 
stalks  allowed  to  mature.  This  will  give 
not  only  quantity,  but  quality,  in  the  blos¬ 
soms.  For  ease  of  cultivation,  length  of 
time  of  bloom  and  brilliancy  of  coloring, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  dahlias. 

If  there  is  some  sunny  spot  near  a  vine- 
covered  wall  where  the  colors  will  stand 
out  in  rich  glory  in  the  blooming  season, 
and  yet  the  space  will  not  be  barren  and 
unsightly  in  winter,  the  situation  will  be 
ideal.  They  might  be  placed  in  the  rows 
between  the  hollyhocks,  as  both  plantings 
must  have  sun,  the  habit  of  growth  is 
similar,  and  the  hollyhocks  have  finished 
blooming  long  before  the  dahlias  begin. 

As  for  varieties,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  the  Cactus  and  peony  kinds, 
that  show  irregularities  in  the  outline, 
grouping  and  arrangement  of  the  petals, 
are  more  artistic  than  the  older-fashioned 
sorts  that  lent  themselves  to  reproduction 
in  wax  to  the  joy  and  admiration  of  an 
earlier  generation.  Selection  of  colors  is 
a  matter  for  individual  taste,  but  self 
colors  will  be  found  to  give  richer  effects 
than  the  variegated  kinds.  Every  garden, 
where  space  permits,  should  plant  dahlias 
in  the  border  backgrounds  this  month. 

Where  there  is  not  room  for  these 
flowers  of  larger  growth  there  should  be 
found  a  place  for  masses  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  for  fall  bloom.  The  exhibition  and 
standard  varieties  are  all  hardy  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  once  planted  continue  to  grow 
and  multiply  from  year  to  year,  as  do 
most  of  the  hardy  perennials.  However, 
these  standard  growths  must  be  staked 


WE  ANNOUNCE 


TO  PROSPECTIVE  BUILDERS 

THE  SECOND  OF  A  SERIES  OF  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE  HOUSES  WITH  CASEMENT 
WINDOWS  DESIGNED  FOR  US  BY  A 
NOTED  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT. 

FOR  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  THE  ARCHITECT’S  BEAUTIFUL 
DRAWINGS,  WITH  FLOOR  PLANS, 
FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  TEXT  AND  IN¬ 
FORMATION  AS  TO  COMPLETE  WORK¬ 
ING  PLANS,  SEND  TEN  CENTS  TO 

CASEMENT  HARDWARE  CO. 

9  SO.  CLINTON  ST.  CHICAGO 


COMMON  SENSE 

GOLF 

By  CHARLES  CLARKE 

Instructor  of  Rotherham  Golf  Club 
^OMMON  sense  method  of  teaching  the 
game,  to  the  novice,  mainly  by  finding 
the  right  way  to  appeal  to  his  peculiar  phy¬ 
sical  limitations.  The  book  lays  particular 
stress  on  points  that  puzzle  the  novice  and 
which  would  be  likely  to  put  him  ‘‘off  his 
game.”  Illustrated.  12mo.  75c.  net;  postage  8c. 
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i  For  Your  Garden’s  Sake  | 


=  Look  ahead  and  get  this  small,  inexpensive  green-  = 
U  house  for  use  next  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 

|1  It  is  ready-made,  and  is  covered  top  and  sides  |i 
j|§  with  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash,  and  the  sash  are  m 
=  removable  for  use  on  cold  frames  and  hot  beds  when  = 
=s  so  wanted.  = 

e=  These  sash  are  double-glazed,  so  need  no  mats  and  ^ 
|E  shutters — they  are  complete  and  everlasting. 

=  Get  our  catalog.  It  is  free.  If  Prof.  Massey’s  |{| 
=  booklet  on  hot-beds  and  cold  frames,  or  the  use  of  == 
J  an  inexpensive  greenhouse,  is  wanted,  send  4  cents  = 
W  in  stamps.  = 

1  SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 

=  944  E.  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky»  e= 
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INSIDE  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOOD  TASTE 

Edited  by  Richardson  Wright,  Editor  of  House  and  Garden 


A  layman’s  book  on  interior  decoration,  lavishly  illustrated  with 
pictures  that  show  the  furnishing  and  arrangement  of  each  room 
considered  as  a  definite  problem. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  essentials  of  making  a  living- 
room,  livable,  which  plenty  of  living  rooms  are  not;  furnishing  and 
equipping  the  kitchen,  a  study  in  space  economy.  Other  chapters 
deal  with  hall,  nursery,  dining  room  and  bedroom,  also  there  are 
clever  suggestions  for  the  beginning  housekeeper  who  wants  to  deco¬ 
rate  with  the  resources  she  has  and  with  the  least  possible  expense  in 
new  furniture  or  fabrics. 

8vo.  Illustrated  with  more  than  200  pictures. 

SI. 25  net;  postage,  12  cents. 
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That  Tells 
You  How 

T/ie 

Summer 
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Number 


McBride, 

Nast&Co. 

31  Union  Square 
New  York 


WHERE  do  you  live  in  summer — seashore,  country 
or  mountains?  In  Our  Vacation  Home  are  scores 
of  interesting  pictures  showing  the  type  of  house  for  each 
location,  telling  why  that  type  should  be  chosen  and  how 
it  can  be  built  at  moderate  cost. 

Did  you  ever  furnish  A  Garden  Living  Room?  Do  so 
this  year  from  the  suggestions  in  the  June  House  & 
Garden. 

Have  you  ever  used  wall-board  in  a  summer  cottage? 
Cut  the  cost  and  try  it  along  the  lines  described  in  The 
Case  for  Wall-Board. 

When  you  stoop  to  drink  at  a  country  brook  have  you 
ever  noticed  The  Master  Masons  and  Builders  at  work  on 
their  summer  homes  in  the  bed  of  the  stream?  This 
article  tells  you  how  they  build. 

If  you  use  awnings  around  your  country  place,  why 
not  select  them  with  a  view  to  getting  the  best  decorative 
value,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  June  House  &  Garden. 

Are  you  a  lover  of  color  in  the  garden?  Then  Planting 
a  Purple  and  Gold  Garden  will  be  a  treasure  trove  of  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  for  both  the  small  and  large  property. 

Have  you  a  little  country  place  that  you  want  to  make 
attractive?  Read  the  treatment  of  one  farmhouse  yard 
in  Landscape  Gardening  on  a  Small  Place. 

Gardening  made  so  simple  that  if  you  have 
never  gardened  you  will. 

House  building  and  furnishing  made  so 
interesting  that  if  you  have  never  built  and 
furnished  a  home  you  will  want  to. 


Townsend’s  Triplex  Lawn  Mower 

(Patent  Pending) 

The  Greatest  Grass  Cutter  on  Earth 
Cuts  a  Swath  86  Inches  Wide 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
Triplex  Mower  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 
the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  and  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it 
will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  other 
horse-drawn  mower  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
(We  guarantee  this.) 

Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the 
waves.  One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  a  second 
skimming  the  level  and  a  third  paring  a  hollow. 
Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in 
the  mud  in  springtime,  nor  crush  out  its  life  between 
hot  rollers  and  hard,  hot  ground  in  summer,  as  does 
the  motor  mower. 

Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  TOWN¬ 
SEND  lawn  mowers,  with  list  of  users.  (Free.) 

S.  P.  Townsend  &  Co. 


Put  a  check  mark  opposite  the  subjects 
in  which  you  are  interested  and  fill  out.the 
attached  blank  and  mail  to  us.  Interest¬ 
ing  information  will  follow  by  return  mail. 

Plant  Shrubs  and  Trees . 

Plant  Walls  and  Hedges . 

Plant  a  Home  Vegetable  Garden . 

Make  a  Rock  Garden . 

Make  a  Perennial  Garden . 

Save  Your  Shade  Trees . 

Make  a  Rose  Garden . 

Make  a  Lawn . 

Make  a  Tennis  Court . 

Make  Paths  and  Driveways . 

Make  a  Water  Garden . 

Make  a  Garden  of  Annuals . 

Make  an  Old-fashioned  Garden . 

Make  a  Garden  Indoors  and  Under  Glass. 


Check 

Here 
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|J  SAFE  fWt^SANITARY 

Solid  Porcelain. 
Refrigerators 


Are  f/ie  only 

ones  made 

having  the  Entire  Ice  Cham¬ 
ber  of  one  piece  of  Genuine 
Solid  Porcelain  Ware  over  an 
inch  thick  without  joints, 
cracks  or  troublesome  drain 
pipes.  Each  food  compart¬ 
ment  too  is  One  Piece  of  solid 
porcelain,  not  enamel  on  metal 
but  Real  Porcelain  Ware. 

Guaranteed  not  to  crack  or  break. 

Five  inch  thick  walls  save  much 
The  circulation  is  right. 

BEAVER 

REFRIGERATOR  MFG.  CO. 

New  Brighton,  Pa. 


THE  KEY 
TO  THE  LAND 

By 

FREDERICK  F. 
ROCKWELL 

Full  of  practical  information,  gained  by 
actual  experience,  is  this  book  which  recounts 
the  “making  good”  of  a  city  man  in  the 
country. 

While  the  healthful  life  and  the  pleasures  of 
a  dweller  in  the  fields  and  woods  are  not  over¬ 
looked,  it  is  the  economic  feature  which  is  the 
keynote  of  the  book.  The  author  has  made 
a  story  out  of  actual  happenings  and  results 
achieved. 

Illustrated.  $1.00  net 
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later  on,  kept  closely  pinched  back  to  in¬ 
sure  bushy,  rather  than  scraggy  plants, 
and  satisfactory  bloom,  and  are  often 
nipped  by  the  frost  just  at  the  blossoming 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hardy  va¬ 
rieties,  of  smaller  size,  both  as  to  plant  and 
dower,  need  only  to  be  planted,  in  colonies 
of  worthy  number,  and  practically  left 
alone,  for  the  garden  to  be  dlled  for  many 
weeks  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  with 
the  sunshine  of  the  golden  yellows,  the 
rosiest  of  pinks,  the  deepest  and  richest  of 
reds,  and  whites  that  rival  in  purity  the 
clouds  that  sail  overhead. 

For  weeks  these  effects  charm  both  as 
cut  dowers  that  lighten  up  the  chilly  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  house  and  wherever  they  spill 
themselves  over  the  canvas  of  the  garden. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  hardy 
varieties  is  that  known  as  the  Mar¬ 
guerite,  with  snowy  petals  ranged  around 
a  glowing  center  of  purest  yellow.  This 
looks  much  like  the  hardy  asters,  Michael¬ 
mas  daisies,  but  is  of  larger  size  as  to 
dower  and  of  smaller  growth  as  to  plant. 

If  there  is  a  bare  corner  of  the  garden 
that  needs  filling,  use  both  of  these  hardy 
plantings  for  fall  blossoms.  The  chrysan¬ 
themums  give  one  range  of  color  tones, 
and  to  their  effects  the  asters  will  bring 
the  softest  and  clearest  of  blues  and  dain¬ 
tiest  of  lavenders,  and  also  the  whites  and 
pinks.  They  require  much  more  room 
than  the  chrysanthemums,  but  if  space 
permits  they  are  glorious — when  planted 
in  profusion — as  they  grow  along  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  our  woodlands  and  sunshiny  lanes 
and  where  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer  has  passed  them  by  and  left  them 
to  dourish  and  add  their  share  of  glory  to 
the  autumn  world. 

If  bloom  is  needed  for  the  summer 
months  there  is  nothing  available  in  the 
way  of  bedding  plants  at  this  late  day  ex¬ 
cept  the  salvias,  coleus  and  vincas.  The 
two  former  grow  equally  well  in  sun  and 
partial  shade,  and  will  grow  often  where 
nothing  else  will  thrive.  For  this  reason 
they  are  much  used  to  lighten  up  the  dark, 
north  fronts  of  houses  in  close-crowded 
city  streets.  They  serve  this  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably. 

In  a  border  where  the  dark  leaves  of 
oleanders  or  privets  or  other  broad-leaved 
evergreens  form  the  background  the  scar¬ 
let  .  salvias  are  wonderfully  effective. 
Against  the  rich  green  of  the  ivies  the  color 
is  satisfying,  whether  in  the  borders  or  in 
window  or  porch  boxes.  Massed  in 
groups  where  there  is  nothing  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  fiery  tints  they  are 
crude  and  tiresome.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  tell  the  readers  that  a  bed  of  sal¬ 
vias,  coleus  or  vincas,  in  the  midst  of  a 
clean-shaven  lawn,  has  no  excuse  for  be¬ 
ing,  and  is  always  a  blot  on  the  land¬ 
scape. 

Not  often  seen,  but  all  the  more  to  be 
desired  for  this  reason,  are  the  blue  sal¬ 
vias,  the  mountain  sage,  salvia  azurea, 
pitched  and  uliginosa.  Colonies  of  these 
are  exquisitely  dainty,  and  when  planted 
among  flowers  of  white  and  yellow  tones 


Old  English  Garden  Seats 


And  other  Artistic  Garden  Accessories,  including 
Garden  Houses,  Arbors,  Pergolas,  Treillage,  Gates, 
Rose  Temples,  in  painted  and  rustic. 

For  Catalog  of  many  designs  address 

North  Shore  Ferneries  Co. 
BEVERLY,  MASS. 

New  York  Showroom  Craftsman  Bldg.,  E.  39th  St. 


EVERYTHING  (or  the  HOME  GROUNDS 

Ornamental,  Deciduous.  Shade  and  Weeping  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Barberry,  Privet,  Evergreens,  Conifers,  Hardy  Trailing 
Vines,  Climbers,  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Bushes,  Hardy  Garden 
Plants,  etc.  The  finest  selection  for  lawn  and  garden 
planting  in  America.  More  than  600  acres  of  choicest 
nursery  produce.  We  will  make  a  planting  plan  of  your  place, 
selecting  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  suitable  to  soil  and  situation,  and 
give  you  the  exact  cost  of  planting  and  proper  time  to  plant. 
Send  for  Catalog  D. 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Company 
Established  1848  New  Canaan.  Conn.  Incorporated  1903 


K&wanee  Smokeless 
Firebox  Boilers 
Cut  Coal  Costs 


A-B-C  of 
GARDENING 

By 

EBEN  E.  REXFORD 

Here  is  the  manual  for  those  who  sigh  to 
have  growing  things  about,  but  who  are  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  numberless  directions  of  so 
many  volumes  on  the  subject.  This  book 
contains  all  the  information  necessary  for 
starting  and  keeping  in  order  an  outdoor 
flower-garden  or  indoor  plants. 

Among  the  chapters  are:  Making  the  Gar¬ 
den;  The  Border;  Annuals;  Vines;  Mid¬ 
summer  in  the  Garden;  Window-Boxes; 
Growing  Plants  for  Table  Decoration;  Bulbs 
for  Winter  Flowering;  Getting  Ready  for 
Winter;  Insect  Enemies. 

50  cents  net 
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Do  You  Know 

VANITY  FAIR 

Once,  long  ago,  people  had  leisure 
enough  to  read  separate  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  Stage,  and  of  Art, and 
of  Outdoor  Sports,  and  of  Humor 
and  of  Literature.  Nowadays, 
when  nobody  has  time  for  any¬ 
thing  like  that,  you  will  find 
Vanity  Fair  is  six  magazines  in  one. 

It  is  a  review  of  everything  new 
and  good  on  the  Stage  and  in 
Music  and  Opera; 

It  is  an  illustrated  newspaper 
of  all  Amateur  Sports — Golf, 
Tennis,  Polo,  Racing,  Yacht¬ 
ing  and  Football; 

Also  a  timely  review  of  the 
tendencies  in  Literature,  and 
the  Fiction  of  the  day; 

It  is  a  journal  of  the  best  in 
Art,  giving  much  space  to  the 
work  of  our  younger  artists; 

A  fashion  magazine  presenting 
the  best  Paris  and  New  York 
styles ; 

Above  all  else,  Vanity  Fair  is 
a  cheerful  magazine,  presenting 
certain  tendencies  of  American 
life  good-naturedly  and  enter¬ 
tainingly. 

Six  numbers  of  Vanity  Fair  from 
May  to  October  (regular  price  25 
cents  each)  will  be  sent  for  $1  if 
you  mail  this  coupon  now.  As 
the  May  number  is  now  ready, 
send  the  coupon  at  once. 


VANITY  FAIR 

449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

For  the  $1  enclosed,  send  me  Vanity  Fair  for  six  I 
months,  beginning  with  the  current  May  number  as  I 
offered  in  House  &  Garden  for  May  I 

I 

Name . . 


Street . . 

l 

City . - . - .  State... . . .  | 


uppose  jfbc  /[polio  Joes 
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Even  the  Apollo  Player 
Piano  literature  will  make 
it  plain.  Write  for  details. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  CO. 

417  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


Ski 
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Imperial  Quality  Bulbs 


]V/rY  Imperial  Quality  Bulbs 
-W-L  are  the  aristocrats  of 
Bulbdom.  For  brilliance  of 
color,  size  of  bloom  and 
artistic  gracefulness  they  are 
unsurpassed.  The  reason  ? 
When  the  Holland  bulb  crop 
is  harvested,  the  choicest 
of  the  first  size  bulbs  are 


selected  for  filling  the  orders 
placed  with  me  before 
July  15th. 

My  Bulb  Book  offers  you 
the  most  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  Peonies,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Hyacinths  and 
Iris,  at  prices  which  will 
please  you.  Send  for  it  today 


A.  B.  VANDERBEEK 

174  Broadway  Paterson,  INJ.  J. 


.00 


100  Tulips 

10  each  of  these  10  varie¬ 
ties  and  colors,  100  bulbs 
SI. 00,  or  100  of  any  other 
variety  SI. 00. 

Artus 

Cranioisie  Brilliant 
Cottage  Maid 
Couleur  Ponceau 
Duchesse  de  Parma 
La  Reine 
Rose  Grisdelin 
Thomas  Moore 
White  Swan 
Yellow  Prince 
My  trial  grounds  at 
Areola,  N.  J.,  will  be  a 
beauty  spot  during  May. 
Give  us  a  call. 
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An  Inexpensive 
Unclimbable  Fence 

MOST  unclimbable  fences  have  been  too  expensive. 
Here  is  one  that  isn't,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
.  posts  are  high  grade  steel,  rust  proofed  by  gal¬ 
vanizing.  The  special  weave  wire  mesh  is  of  good 
weight  and  also  rust  proofed. 

The  overhang  formed  by  bending  top  of  post  and 
stringing  it  with  three  barbed  wires,  makes  climbing 
over  it,  either  inside  or  qut.  perilous. 

Think  of  the  protection  it  will  give  your  grounds 
Do  you  want  further  particulars? 

We  make  all  kinds  of  indestructible  fences  and  gate¬ 
way.  Send  for  our  fence  book. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 

100  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


GOLF 

FOR  THE  LATE  BEGINNER 
By  Henry  Hughes 


THE  author  himself  took  up 
golf  in  middle  age,  and 
with  his  experience  fresh  upon 
him  explains  the  correct  prin¬ 
ciples  of  golf  in  a  way  especially 
helpful  to  the  late  beginner. 
The  illustrations  are  from  actual 
photographs,  showing  correct 
and  incorrect  methods.  Illus¬ 
trated.  60c.  net;  postage  5c. 

McBride,  nast  &  co. 

Publishers 

Union  Square  North,  N.  Y.  C. 


MOTHERHOOD  WITHOUT  SUFFERING 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  TWILIGHT  SLEEP 

By  Hannah  Rion  (Mrs.  Ver  Beck) 

Author  of  “The  Garden  in  the  Wilderness,”  “Let’s  Make  a 
Flower  Garden,”  etc. 

In  the  Freiburg  Frauenklinik  over  five  thousand  mothers  have 
had  children  painlessly  in  Twilight  Sleep.  Mrs.  Ver  Beck  is  not 
heralding  a  new  thing;  she  is  writing  of  a  scientific  method  of  pain¬ 
less  childbirth  which  has  stood  the  tests  of  experimentation  and 
is  now  an  accepted  and  perfected  institution  in  many  countries. 

12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  12  cents 
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THE  STORKS  OF  FREIBURG 


When  planning  to  build — 

read  7  he  Architectural  Record 

“The  National  Architectural  Magazine” 
and  benefit  by  the  ideas  of  leading  architects. 

You  will  get  valuable  suggestions  on  attractive 
exteriors,  convenient  arrangement  and  appropriate 
furnishings,  and  be  better  posted  when  you  consult  your  own  architect. 

More  than  one  hundred  illustrations  with  explanatory  text  in  every  issue. 

In  the  business  section  are  described  the  latest  and  best  building  specialties 
which  add  so  much  of  comfort,  convenience  and  value. 


Twelve  attractive  and  valuable 
issues  each  year  for  $3. 

Subscribe  now  and  secure 
FREE  the  Country  House 
Numbers  of  1913  and  1914. 


The  Architectural  Record,  1  1 5  W.  40th  St..  New  York. 

Send  me  free  the  Country  House  Numbers  of  1 9 1 3  and  1 9 1 4. 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  frcm  date  for  which  1 
enclose  $3.00. 

Signed _ 

Address  _ _ _ 

Add  60c.  for  Canada  and  $1  for  foreign  postage. 


the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  Unlike  the 
scarlet  salvia,  the  blue  varieties  are  true 
perennials,  and  come  up  year  after  year. 
The  white  panicles  of  the  hardv  plilox, 
the  golden  clusters  of  rudbeckia  and 
masses  of  sahna  azure  a  made  a  corner  of 
one  of  my  borders  a  place  of  loveliness  for 
many,  many  weeks  last  summer.  All  three 
are  getting  ready  to  respond  to  an  encore 
for  this  season.  Now  is  an  excellent  time 
to  make  these  plantings.  If  late  varieties 
of  the  phlox  are  used,  satisfaction  is  as¬ 
sured  in  the  case  of  all  three.  The  long, 
blue  spikes  that  stand  well  above  the  clus¬ 
ters  of  blue-green  leaves,  that  seem  always 
shining  and  wet  with  dew,  make  beautiful 
arrangements  for  the  flower  bowls,  either 
when  used  alone  or  with  masses  of  the 
miniature  sunflowers  or  coreopsis  or  other 
flowers  of  golden  tints.  Plant  blue  salvia 
for  dainty  color  effects :  plant  the  scarlet 
for  bold  and  vivid  color  schemes. 

When  the  time  to  grow  flowers  from 
seed  has  passed,  where  nothing  else  will 
grow  on  account  of  shade,  and  where  still 
some  summer  plantings  are  desired,  the 
coleus  is  to  be  recommended.  The  florists 
always  have  them ;  they  are  very  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  the  varieties  with  deep,  rich 
leaves  of  crimson  and  red  give  brightness 
and  color  to  dark  spots.  The  yellow¬ 
leaved  sorts  are  also  effective.  They  fill 
in  from  earlv  summer  until  frost,  will 
grow  in  either  sun  or  shade,  and  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said  for  them. 

The  annual  vincas,  rosea,  alba  and  alba 
pura,  can  be  put  out  now  to  fill  the  bor¬ 
ders  and  porch  boxes  in  the  sun  and  for 
edgings  of  walks  and  driveways.  The 
dainty,  white  flowers  and  the  rich  green  of 
the  leaves  will  bring  light  and  color  to  the 
summer  garden  from  month  to  month. 
The  texture  of  these  plants  is  rather 
heavy,  but  the  flower  masses  are  very 
good,  and  they  are  most  reliable. 

Tt  is  too  late  to  plant  a  garden  from 
seed  or  to  put  in  the  early  perennials,  but 
the  few  plantings  enumerated  here  will  be 
beautiful  and  satisfactory  this  summer 
and  fall,  and  will  insure  a  start  on  the 
road  to  beauty  for  another  year.  Truly  it 
is  never  too  late  to  start  a  garden. 


Wealth  from  the  Soil.  By  C.  C.  Bons- 
field.  Forbes  &  Co. 

Those  who  will  recall  his  very  excellent 
volume,  “Making  the  Farm  Pay,”  will 
welcome  this  second  volume  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Bonsfield.  Written  with  the  view 
to  interesting  city  folk  in  the  advantages 
and  profits  from  farming,  it  is  also  a  prac¬ 
tical  book  for  the  rural  community.  Emi¬ 
nently  practical,  abundant  with  progres¬ 
sive  suggestions,  and  yet  sanely  written 
with  none  of  that  self-deceiving  rhapsody 
one  often  finds  in  the  back-to-the-land 
propaganda,  this  work  should  find  its  way 
into  many  hands  and  make  a  place  for  it¬ 
self  in  the  farmer’s  working  library. 
Space  forbids  quotation,  but  this  must  be 
said  in  passing,  that  it  lacks  the  theorizing 
of  many  such  books  and  gets  down  to 
“brass  tacks”  in  an  engaging  fashion. 
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A  SURPRISE  PARTY  TO  MARK  TWAIN  BY  HIS  CHARACTERS 


As  You  Look 

at  and  recognize  the  various  characters— 
“Tom  Sawyer,”  “Huck  Finn,”  “Pudd’nhead 
Wilson” — recollections  of  the  books  of  Mark 
Twain  are  brought  to  mind.  “Huck  Finn,” 
“The  Prince  and  the  Pauper” — those  great 
boys’  books  which  charmed  you  in  your  youth 
and  that  still  delight  young  folks  of  all  ages 
— “Joan  of  Arc,”  that  charming  romance  and 
wonderful  biography;  “The  Innocents 
Abroad”  and  “Roughing  It” — these  two 
splendid  travel  books — inexpressibly  funny; 
his  essays — that  show  him  as  the  sane  and 
indignant  foe  of  hypocrisy;  his  short  stories 
— that  make  him  known  as  the  master  of 
pathos!  If  you  have  read  all  his  books,  then 
you  know  the  transcendent  genius  of  Mark 
Twain — the  philosopher,  the  humorist,  the 
dreamer,  the  reformer — the  greatest  Ameri¬ 
can  of  his  time.  There  is  a  uniform  set — 

The  Author’s  National  Edition  of 

MARK 

TWAIN’S 

WORKS 

that  contains  all  of  his  collected  writings.  It 
is  offered  at  a  low  price — -the  smallest  at  which 
the  collected  works  of  an  author  like  Mark 
Twain  have  ever  been  offered.  Mark  Twain 
made  a  great  sacrifice  to  make  this  possible, 
by  accepting  a  small  royalty;  we  produced  the 
best  set  possible  for  the  price  in  order  to  make 
it  a  lasting  monument  to  his  genius.  If  you 
have  not  a  set  of  Mark  Twain’s  Works  in 
your  library — you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  in¬ 
vestigate  our  special  offer — which  will  be 
withdrawn  when  the  supply  of  the  present 
edition  is  exhausted. 

FRFF  Cartoon  16"x24" 

A  A  \AU l—u  suitable  for  framing 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  to  us.  We  will  write 
you  fully  concerning  our  special  offer;  and 
also  send  you  with  our  compliments,  a  copy 
of  the  cartoon  heading  this  announcement. 
You  will  not  be  obliged  to  buy,  and  will  find 
our  offer  of  interest. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  (Est.  1817)  NEW  YORK 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  h.  g.  5 

Franklin  Square,  New  York 

Send  me  Rogers’  cartoon,  free,  and  particu¬ 
lars  about  Mark  Twain’s  books,  Author’s 
National  Edition.  I  am  not  obliged  to  buy. 

Name . 

Address . . . 
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Push — 'twill  open  nice  and  clever 


THE  MAIN  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE 

“Norristone”  Sanitary  Underground 
Garbage  Receptacle 

is  the  Solid  Cast  Aluminum  Cover 

This  gives  lightness,  strength  and  durability;  no  rusting  or  corroding  as  is  the  case  with 
cast  iron  ones.  The  bright  aluminum  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  is  easily  located  even  in  the  dark. 

The  twin  lids  are  so  light  that  a  slight  touch  of  the  foot  to  either  of  the  spurs  in  the  rear  will 
swing  them  open,  disclosing  an  eleven-inch  opening  for  depositing  the  garbage.  When  the  foot 
is  removed  the  lids  swing  back  to  closed  position.  The  cylinder,  which  holds  the  galvanized 
garbage  pail  is  made  of  reinforced  Norristone  Concrete  and  is  indestructible.  The  pail  is 
the  only  thing  about  the  receptacle  that  will  wear  out,  and  these  are  standard  and  can  be  re¬ 
placed  at  a  small  cost. 

Write  for  booklet  and  full  information  to 

J.  FRANK  NORRIS,  Norris  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Get  Your  Garden  Hat 

And  this  Spring  don’t  you  want  to  look  from  under  it  and  see 
better  roses  than  you  have  ever  grown  before,  a  better-looking  lawn, 
a  genuine  artistic  color  scheme  among  your  flowers  and  finer 
vegetables  for  the  delectation  of  your  week-end  guests?  You  will 
find  the  help,  in  practical,  definite  form,  to  secure  these  results  in 

Country  Life  in  America 

Country  Life  can  serve  you  in  your  gardens,  in  your  home,  in  all 
new  and  lovely  schemes  of  decoration,  among  your  pets,  dogs  or 
eats  or  ponies,  in  your  sports — indeed  in  a  hundred  ways.  And 
besides  adding  to  your  pleasure  it  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 

To  this  end  you  can  use  constantly,  without  charge, 

Our  Readers’  Service 

It  grew  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  our  readers — the  sort  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  individual  needs  not  covered  in  our  magazines,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  just  what  those  individual  needs  were  ; 
this  service  of  advice  and  information  is  given  our  readers  without 
any  cost  to  them.  Many  have  insisted  on  paying  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  which  our  experts  have  forwarded  to  meet  their  particu¬ 
lar  problems,  but  no  fee  or  payment  of  any  kind  is  ever  accepted. 


A  Board  of  Experts 

This  department  has  developed  in 
a  most  remarkably  efficient  way; 
it  is  in  charge  of  a  man  of  broad 
experience  as  an  educator,  who  at¬ 
tends  personally  to  the  thousands 
of  inquiries  we  receive  and  refers 
them  to  the  editorial  experts  who 
can  best  answer  them;  carefully 
prepared  replies  are  sent  by  mail 
just  as  quickly  as  correct  and  au¬ 
thoritative  information  can  be 
secured.  These  experts  advise  on 
business  problems,  investments, 
building,  gardening,  farming,  etc. 


It  Will  Save  You 

in  actual  money  many  times  the 
cost  of  your  subscription  in  solving 
just  one  of  your  problems.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  our  readers  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  service  every  year, 
thus  testifying  to  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  practicability,  helpful¬ 
ness  and  intrinsic  value.  When  you 
join  Country  Life  readers,  now 
numbering  many  thousands  of  the 
distinctive  and  discriminating  peo¬ 
ple  of  America,  this  service  is  at 
once  at  your  command. 


An  Invitation  to  House  &  Garden  Readers 

So  sure  are  we  that  you  will  quickly  become  a  regular  reader  of 
Country  Life  in  America,  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  our 
immediate  profit  and  we  will  send  you  with  our  compliments  the 
May  issue,  “Planning  the  House  and  Its  Garden  Together,’’  and 
enter  your  subscription  for  seven  months — June  to  November, 
inclusive,  for  only  $2.00. 

Our  Special  Offer 

The  May  number  with  our  compliments  and  the  next  seven 
months  for  $2.00.  Please  sign  your  name  and  address  on  the 
white  margin  below  the  sun  dial,  cut  out  and  mail  today. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Facsimile  of  Country  Life  Cover 

Sign  your  name  below  the  Sun  Dial 
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Claw” 


the  ymow  claw 

By  SAX  ROHMER,  Creator  of  “  Dr.  Fu-Manchu ” 


The  long  pursuit  of 
the  evil  genius  of  all  Ori¬ 
ental  crime  in  under¬ 
ground  London,  whose 
diabolical  cleverness  is 
pitted  against  Scotland 
Yard,  and  M.  Max,  the 
greatest  of  French  detectives. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CLERGYMAN 

Anonymous 

The  minister  of  these  “Con¬ 
fessions”  takes  you  behind  the 
scenes  of  his  formal  life  and  lays 
bare  his  doubts,  temptations,  tri¬ 
umphs  and  defeats. 

12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 


FRIENDLY  RUSSIA 

By  Denis  Garstin 

With  Introduction  by  H.  G.  Wells 

Mr.  Garstin  in 
these  intimate  well- 
observed  sketches  of 
rural  villa,  cottage 
and  town  life,  pic¬ 
tures  for  us  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  k  i  n  d  1  i  - 
ness,  peacefulness  and 
friendliness  of  Rus¬ 
sians  at  home. 

12mo.  $1.25  net. 

Postage,  12  cents . 


S- 


mci/Iy^ano  ily 

Coo^Qoolc 

By  Mary  D.  Pretlow 

A  new  cookery 
book  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  housekeeper,  the 
bachelor  girl  and  for 
everyone  who  has  to 
cater  to  two  or  three 
persons. 

12mo.  75c.  net 
Postage,  10  cents. 


It  is  a  story  of  weird 
characters  and  weird 
environments— of  crime 
that  burrows  stealthily 
beneath  the  city  and  yet 
creeps  into  the  highest 
places.  12mo.  $1.85 

net.  Postage,  10  cents. 


“The 

Yellow 

Claw” 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WAR  BOOKS 


Prussian  Militarism  Condemned  Out  of  Its  Own  Mouth 

THE  WAR  BOOK  OF  THE  GERMAN  GENERAL  STAFF 

Being  the  Usages  of  War  on  Land  Issued  by  the 
Great  General  Staff  of  the  German  Army 

Translated  with  Critical  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J .  II.  Morgan,  M.  A. 

The  usages  of  war  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  neutral  and 
hostile  territory,  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  civilians,  as 
taught  in  this  amazing  code,  do  not  recognize  treaties  or  com¬ 
mitments  of  international  law  when  opposed  to  military  expe¬ 
diency.  12mo.  $1.00  net.  Postage,  10  cents. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  IN  THE  19th  CENTURY 

By  Heinrich  von  Treitschke 

Professor  of  History  at  Berlin  University 
Translated  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Paul 

Edited  by  William  II.  Dawson,  Author  of  “ Evolution  of  Modern  Germany ” 
The  first  translation  into  English  of  one  of  the  greatest  his¬ 
torical  works  of  the  century  is  a  notable  publishing  achievement. 
It  is  a  monument  of  narrative  skill,  exhaustive  research. 

8vo.  7  vols.  Cloth,  $3.00  net;  carriage  extra. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUNDS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

Frank  J.  Adkins,  M.A. 

For  the  first  time  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume  the 
general  reader  and  the  young  student  of  history  in  our  schools 
and  universities  has  a  clear  and  adequate  presentation  of  the  his¬ 
torical  backgrounds  and  underlying  causes  of  the  Great  War. 
12mo.  $1.00  net.  Postage,  10  cents. 

THE  GERMAN  ARMY  IN  WAR 

By  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge 

Some  of  the  interesting  chapters  are:  The  Making  of  the 
German  Army;  Development  of  the  Army  System;  Army  Or¬ 
ganization;  Preparation  for  War;  Action  on  Declaration  of  War; 
How  the  Germans  Fight;  Germany  on  the  Defensive;  The 
German  Law  of  War;  German  Ideas  on  the  Invasion  of  England. 
12mo.  50  cents  net.  Postage,  10  cents. 

Send  for  Spring  Catalogue 

McBRIDE,  NAST  ®  CO.,  31  Union  Square  North,  New  York 


MARRIAGE  BY  CONQUEST 

By  Warwick  Deeping 

Author  of  “Uther  and  Lgraine  ” 

44 The  King  Behind  the  King”  etc. 

All  the  boisterous  Doombridge  squires 
with  the  big  appetites  and  thirsts  accepted 
as  final  Dick  Heron’s  boast  that  he  would 
win  by  his  sword  against  all  rivals 
the  beautiful  and  reluctant  Widow  of 
Shenstone. 

Richard  Heron  of 
'  Rush  Heath  had  an 
iron  wrist  and  a  mes¬ 
merizing  eye,  but  he 
had  soon  to  discov¬ 
er  a  quiet,  masterful 
power  in  John  Flam- 
bard’s  straight  back 
and  thews  of  iron. 

This  novel  has  the 
true  color  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  old  romance. 
Frontispiece  by  A.  C. 
Michael.  12mo.  $1.25 
Postage,  10  cents. 


THE  BRIDE  OF 
THE  SUN 

By  Gaston  Leroux 

A  uthor  of  “  T he  Mystery  of  the 
Yellow  Room”  “The  Perfume 
of  the  Lady  in  Black,”  etc. 

The  action  of  Le- 
roux’s  latest  story 
takes  place  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses 
of  modern  Peru 
where  the  hill  tribes 
are  said  to  continue 
mysterious  religious 
rites  of  their  ancient 
ancestors,  the  Incas. 

12mo.  $1.25  net. 

Postage,  1 0  cents. 
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Vat  tern 


The  place  of  honor  among  wedding  gifts  is  accorded 
1847  ROGERS  “Bros.  Silver  Plate.  Its  ^reputation  insures 
appreciation  —  its  quality  assures  long  service. 

Sold  with  an  unqualified  guarantee  made  possible  by  the  actual  test  of 
over  65  years.  At  leading  dealers.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  ‘HE- 25." 
INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY,  JVLEFUDEN,  CONN. 

Slicc&ssot-  +,o  ‘TMe.'riclerL  ‘Bri-taxinia.  Co. 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  H AJMT L/T ON  ,  CANADA 

f?/ie ‘'Worlds  Largest  IVLakers  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Plate, 
dull  line  exhibited  at  Panama -Pacific  Exposition 
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SUMMER  HOME  NUMBER  . 

_)ayear 


Summer  Home  Building  and 
Furnishing  -  -  Attractive 
Cottages  and  Bungalows 
The  Outdoor  Living  Room 


How  Our  Experts  in  Home  Making  Can  Help  You 

These  practical  books  by  experts  and  enthusiasts  in  home  making  will  tell  you  How  to  Choose,  Build,  Decorate,  Furnish 
and  Light  the  Best  Types  of  American  Homes — and  also  Plan  the  Harmonious  Garden  Setting  and  Its  Boundaries 


How  To 
Choose 
The 
Right 
Style  Of 
House 
For 

You;-  , 


„  o 1  Needs  '  ®. 


How  To 
Decorate 
and 

Furnish 
Each 
Room  At 
the  Least 
Possible 
Expense 


A  Book  of  House  Plans.  By  W.  H. 

Butterfield  and  H.  W.  Tuttle.  De¬ 
signs  for  homes  costing  from  $3,000  to 
$0,000. 

Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 

Architectural  Styles  For  Country 
Houses.  By  H.  H.  Saylor.  Each 
style  is  planned  and  described  by  prom¬ 
inent  architects. 

Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 

Concrete  and  Stucco  Houses.  By 

O.  C.  Hering.  How  to  build  a  fieproof 
house,  durable  and  inexpensive. 

Price,  $2.50  net;  postage  20  cents. 

The  Half  Timber  House.  By  A.  W. 

Jackson.  Picturesque  and  comfortable, 
with  dark  timber  against  light  plaster. 
Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 

The  Colonial  House.  By  J.  E. 

Chandler.  The  pure  Colonial  com¬ 
pletely  described  and  pictured. 

Price,  $2.50  net;  postage  20  cents. 


BUILDING  THE  HOUSE 

The  Dutch  Colonial  House.  By 

Armar  Embury.  A  flexible  style  evolved 
by  old  Dutch  settlers  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 

Reclaiming  the  Old  House.  By 

C.  E.  Hooper.  How  to  restore  the  old 
homestead  to  its  old-time  charm. 

Price,  $2.50  net;  postage  20  cents. 

Bungalows.  By  H.  H.  Saylor.  How 
to  build  small  summer  homes  or  suburban 
dwellings. 

Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 

Distinctive  Homes  of  Moderate 
Cost.  By  H.  H.  Saylor.  A  mine  of 
suggestions  in  regard  to  moderate  priced 
houses  of  every  style. 

Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  SO  cents. 

Inexpensive  Homes  of  Individuality. 

By  H.  H.  Saylor.  Houses  costing  from 
$2,000  to  $8,000  with  cost  tables. 

Price,  75  cents  net;  postage  8  cents. 


DECORATING  AND  FURNISHING 


Inside  the  House  of  Good  Taste. 

Edited  by  Richardson  Wright.  200 
pictures  of  other  people’s  homes  with 
suggestions  for  yours. 

Price,  $ 1.50  net;  postage  12  cents. 

A  Book  of  Distinctive  Interiors. 

Edited  by  William  Vollmer.  A  picture 
reference  book  with  hundreds  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  interiors. 

Price,  $1.00  net;  postage  11+  cents. 

Furnishing  the  Home  of  Good 
Taste.  By  L.  A.  Throop.  A  prac¬ 
tical  book  of  period  furnishings. 

Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 


House  Furnishing  and  Decoration. 

By  A.  McClure  and  H.  D.  EberlEin. 
What  may  be  done  to  furnish  the  house 
by  clever  constructive  ideas  at  moderate 
expense. 

Price,  $1.50  net;  postage  10  cents. 

The  Efficient  Kitchen.  By  GeorgiB 
Boynton  Child,  of  the  Housekeeping 
Experiment  Station.  Every  situation  is 
covered  whether  you  have  gas  or  elec¬ 
tricity. 

Price,  $1.25  net;  postage  14-  cents. 


Modern  Farm  Building.  By  A. 

Hopkins.  How  modern  methods  have 
revolutionized  farmstead  and  its  buildings 
Price,  $3.00  net;  postage  extra. 

Making  and  Furnishing  Outdoor 
Rooms  and  Porches.  How  to  make 
this  fresh-air  room  harmonious  with  the 
arch  itecture  of  the  house. 

Price,  50  cents;  postage  5  cents. 

Making  a  Garage.  By  Raymond  A. 
Ellis.  How  to  build  in  accordance  with 
fire  and  insurance  regulations. 

Price,  50  cents;  postage  5  cents. 

Making  a  Poultry  House.  By  M. 

R.  Conover.  The  proper  and  inexpensive 
housing  of  poultry. 

Price,  50  cents;  postage  5  cents. 

Making  a  Fireplace.  By  H.  H. 

Saylor.  How  to  make  an  artistic  fire¬ 
place  that  will  draw. 

Price,  50  cents;  postage  5  cents. 


THE  HOUSE 

Making  Walls  and  Ceilings.  By 

H.  D.  EberlEin.  Practical  directions 
for  making  and  preserving  every  type 
of  walls  and  ceilings. 

Price,  50  cents  net;  postage  5  cents. 

Making  Floors.  By  Abbot  Mc¬ 
Clure.  Practical  directions  for  making 
and  preserving  every  type  of  floor. 

Price,  50  cents;  postage  5  cents. 

The  Lighting  Book.  By  F.  L. 

Godinez.  How  to  light  your  house 
artistically  without  injury  to  your  eyes. 
Price,  $ 1.25  net;  postage  8  cents. 


How  to  Plan 
The  Setting 
For  The 
House  to 
Harmonize 
With  Its 
Surroundings 


THE  SETTING  AND  BOUNDARIES 


The  Landscape  Gardening  Book. 

By  Grace  Tabor.  The  proper  planting 
of  Flowers,  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Vines. 


Making  a  Lawn.  By  L-  J.  DooguE- 
A  book  by  a  famous  park  superintendent. 

Price,  50  cents;  postage  5  cents. 


Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 

Full  Details  in  regard  to  any  of  these  books  on  request 


Making  Paths  and  Driveways.  By 

C.  H.  Miller.  Construction,  drainage 
and  planning  of  walks  and  roadways. 

Price,  50  cents;  postage  5  cents. 


Send  for  “That  Ideal  Home  of  Yours”  booklet. 


McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  31  Union  Square  North,  New  York  City 
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LASTING  FENCES 

For  Lawn  and  Garden 

ANCHOR  POST 
FENCES 

for  lawns  and  gardens  provide  a 
permanent  protection  against  tres¬ 
passers.  The  posts  are  of  high 
carbon  steel  and  these  and  all 
other  parts  are  heavily  galvanized 
to  prevent  rust.  Owing  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  method  of 
anchoring  the  posts.  Anchor  Post 
Fences  keep  in  perfect  alignment 
for  many  years. 

You  will  find  our  Catalogue 
interesting  reading.  May  we 
send  you  a  copy  ? 


ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 


11  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


H9s3 


PoTTery^ 

DOUBLES  THE  GARDENS  CHARM 
your  Garden  be  Small,  a 
Sun-dial. Bird  Font  or  GazmgGlobe 
adds  the  Essential  touch  .while  your  Plants 
will  have  NewBeauty  m  Artistic 
GAU0WAY  Pots.Boxes  and  Vases. 
A  Wealth  of  Suggestions  for 
Making  your  Garden  Attractive 
will  be  found  in  our  Catalogue 
which  we  will  mail  upon  request 


GAUOWAY 

TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

WALNUT  STREET. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

NEW  YOftk  SHOWROOM  •  - 
"RAFTSMAN  BLDG..39KST.EASTOF  FIFTH  AVI. 


Bird  Homes 

At  Factory  Prices 

We  are  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
business,  and  offer  these  artistic,  practi¬ 
cal  houses  at  the  following  low  prices: 

Nesting  Shelter .  .  .  $1.25  Swallow  House. $2. 50 
Bird  Study  House.  3.00  Flicker  House .  .  3.00 

Flycatcher  House .  3.00  Bird  Bath .  9.00 

Beautiful  4-Room  Blue  Bird  House.  .  .  .  5.00 

46-Room  Marten  House,  Pole  included .  $40.00 
54-Room  Marten  House,  Pole  included.  57.50 


Wren  House,  $4.50. 
4  Compartments 


Marten  House 
$10.00 
28  Rooms 

Easy  Raising  Poleffor 
this  House,  $5.00 


You  will  find  many  others  in  our  interesting  Illustrated 
Book  of  Bird  Homes  and  Lawn  Accessories.  Absolutely 
Free.  Write  for  it  today. 


E.  E.  EDMANSON  &  CO. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Bird  Houses  in  the  World  624-634  S.  Norton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Add  beauty,  charm  and  distinctivenen 
to  your  home.  Give  to  it  an  air  of 
cultured  refinement  by  having  your 
walls  finished  in  the  latest  offerings  of 

Fab-Rik-O-Na 

Woven  Wall  Coverings 

An  almost  unlimited  variety  of  beautiful 
tones,  shades  and  designs  afford  unique  color 
scheme.  Unequalled  in  rich  simplicity  and 
durability.  When  in  New  York,  visit  our 
exhibit  at  the  Craftsman  Home  Builders 
Permanent  Exposition,  6  East  39th  Street. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 

218  Arch  Street  Bloomfield,  N.  J 


The  Improved  Dodson 


Sparrow  Trap 

Help  us  get  rid  of  sparrows  and  native  song  birds  will  return 
tofour  gardens.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  advocates 
destruction  of  English  Sparrows. 

Thousands  of  sparrows  now  being  caught  by  this  new  im¬ 
proved  Dodson  Sparrow  Trap.  It  works  automatically,  all  the 
time.  Has  a  double  funnel  trap  on  left,  an  automatic  drop  trap 
on  right;  catches  sparrows  at  both  ends.  No  other  trap  like 
this.  Dodson  trap  is  made  of  strong,  electrically  welded  wire; 
lasts  a  life-time.  Price,  S6  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

To  attract  song  birds  get  genuine  Dodson  Bird  Houses.  There 
are  20  styles. 

Beautifully  illustrated  booklet  tells  How  To  Win  Native 
Birds.  It  is  free — write  for  it.  Mr.  Dodson,  a  Director  of 
the  Illinois  Audubon  Society,  has  been  building  Bird 
Houses  for  20  years.  Dodson  Houses  are  proven  successes 
in  thousands  of  gardens.  If  you  love  birds  get  a  sparrow 
trap  and  also  one  or  several  Dodson  Bird  Houses.  Write 
for  the  free  booklet  today. 

Joseph  H.  Dodson 

731  Security  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


S.  P.  Townsend  &  Co.  oran^e^N.T 


The  Greatest  Grass-Cutter  on  Earth 
Cuts  a  Swath  86  Inches  Wide 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
Triplex  Mower  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 
the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  and  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it 
will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  other 
horse-drawn  mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
(We  guarantee  this.) 

Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the 
waves.  One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  a  second 
skimming  the  level  and  a  third  paring  a  hollow. 
Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in 
the  mud  in  springtime,  nor  crush  out  its  life  between 
hot  rollers  and  hard,  hot  ground  in  summer,  as  does 
the  motor  mower. 

Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  TOWN¬ 
SEND  lawn  mowers. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 


Sale  and  Rent  t 


-  -  made  for  space  under  this  heading ,  which  includes  the  preparation  of  a  cut  B 

from  your  photograph  without  extra  charge.  Readers  of  “ House  and  Garden'’  desiring  properties  not  found  in  this  directory  are  '  '  i 

invited  to  write  us.  We  have  many  desirable  places  listed  and  are  in  constant  touch  zvith  the  leading  country  real  estate  dealers  ’*  *" 

throughout  the  country  and  are  in  a  ^position  to  find  the^  property  you  are  seeking.  Readers  are  also  invited  to  send  in  descriptions  of  their  ozvn  properties  for  sale  or  rent 

Address  Real  Estate  Department  “House  &  Garden ”  31  Union  Square  N.,  New  York. 


for  listing  in  our  office,  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 


BABYLON 


LONG  ISLAND 

On  Great  South  Bay 

HAS  MORE  TO  OFFER  the  summer  or 
all  year  homeseeker  than  any  other  place 
on  the  South  Side.  Choice  Residences 
for  sale  or  rent — one  hour  from  New  York 
— express  service,  golf,  polo,  tennis,  boat¬ 
ing,  fishing,  motoring,  bathing  directly 
on  Great  South  Bay. 

SCHOOLS  CHURCHES 

hospital  library 

TROLLEY  SHORE  ROAD 

Ask  for  list  and  particulars. 

JEREMIAH  ROBBINS 


R I VERD  ALE-ON -HUDSON 

Jfiel&ston  BROADWAY 


1,000  Islands 

To  rent  on  private 
cottage  $550,  cottage  $250.  Con¬ 
venient  and  exclusive.  Ideal  for  friends. 
Address  21  New  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Canada. 


A  COLONY  of  handsome  homes  amid  pic¬ 
turesque  hills  and  woodlands  in  New  York 
City,  overlooking  Van  Cortlandt  Fark. 


t Dogwood  in  Bloom) 
For  Particu'ars.  Address 

DEL  AFIELD  ESTATE 

Tel.  277  John.  25  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


BERKSHIRE 

HILLS 

A  FINE  PROPERTY 
FOR  SALE  or  TO  RENT 

A  Rare  Bargain 
Box  202,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT  Furnished,  for  Summer  or 
Year,  unfurnished  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for 
sale.  Beautiful  home  of  16  rooms,  3  baths; 
view  unsurpassed;  one  acre,  garage,  sleeping 
porches.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  In 
Englewood’s  finest  residence  section.  Apply 
to  owner,  R.  A.  P.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Comfortable  Little  Home 

Never-failing  water;  barns;  two  acres  land. 

Furnished.  Summer  Cottage.  Ten  rooms. 
Mile  from  station.  Stage  passes  door. 

G.  E.  SELDEN,  Brandon,  Vt. 


For  Rent 


Country 

Home 

in 

City 


Located  in  finest  residential  section  of  Long  Island. 
Property  beautifully  wooded,  high  and  restricted. 
Newly  built  house  containing  10  rooms,  3  baths,  hollow 
tile  construction,  on  plot  comprising  about  5J<J  city 
lots.  Street  on  which  property  fronts  is  a  Parkway 
120  feet  wide.  Within  30  minutes  of  Broadway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  FREDERICK  A.  HAIGHT, 
"The  Lodge,”  Jamaica  Estates.  Jamaica.  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE 

Summer  Residence  at  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I. 


1|  acres  lawn,  gar¬ 
den,  stable,  garage. 
Near  water  and  Long 
Beach.  House  10 
rooms,  electricity, 
private  water  supply, 
excellent  shrubbery. 
Will  carry  part  on 
mortgage,  if  desired.  Inquire  on  premises,  290  Ocean- 
side  Road,  or  write  Real  Estate  Manager,  House  & 
Garden,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York,  for  particulars. 


Whitefield,  INI .  H . —  For  Sale  or  Rent 

Attractively  furnished  house,  9  rooms,  bathrooms,  fireplace,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  piazzas  and  sleeping  porch,  superb  view,  every  con¬ 
venience,  2  rooms  and  bath  for  help,  garage,  6  min.  walk  to  Mt. 
View  House  and  golf  links.  MRS.  G.  S.  WHEELER. 


SAYBROOK,  CONN. 

TO  RENT  FOR  SUMMER 

Furnished  Country  Home 
Near  Sound 

Good  roads.  Shore  Line  Rail¬ 
road  and  trolley  connections. 
Fourteen  rooms,  barn  and  car¬ 
riage  house;  electricity,  tel¬ 
ephone,  lawns,  fruit  trees. 
Photographs  sent.  S500.  Dr. 
C.  V.  Luther,  481  Sixth  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ijotrl  Puritan 


COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,  BOSTON,  NEAR 
MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  CAR  LINES  AND 
SUBWAY  STATION.  IN  THE  COOL,  QUIET  SECTION 
YET  BUT  SIX  MINUTES  FROM  EVERYTHING. 

■JE\ ©tsttncftbe  Boston  House 

Comfortable  quarters  of  any  size  at  reasonable  rates. 
Some  globe  trotters  have  said  that  the  Puritan  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 

Your  inquiries  gladly  answered  and  our  booklet  mailed. 

H.  G.  COSTELLO.  Manager. 


The  “North  Land”  commenc¬ 
ing  June  16,  leaves  Buffalo  every 
Wednesday,  Chicago  every  Satur¬ 
day.  Visit  Panama-Pacific  Expo¬ 
sition  and  travel  via  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park  route.  Tickets  reading 
via  rail  accepted  on  slight  addi¬ 
tional  payment.  Meals  and  berth 
extra. 

NORTHERN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
Great  Northern  Railway 

S.  LOUNSBERY.  G.P.A.,  Desk  4, 1184  B' way,  N.Y. 


June  number  now  ready,  25  cents 
All  better  class  newsdealers 


VANITY  FAIR 


A  magazine  that  insures 
you  against  dullness 
boredom  and  old  age 
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SOUTHERN*  GARDEN 
DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  JULIA  LESTER  DILLON 


Inquiries  and  problems  for  this  department  willreceive  prompt 
attention.  Please  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  reply 


Southern  Lawns 


ON  many  of  the  estates  in  the  South, 
which  are  used  only  as  winter  resi¬ 
dences,  June  is  the  regular  time  for  making 
over  the  lawns.  Fertilizers  are  freely  used, 
and  after  being  spread  over  the  surface  are 
ploughed  in.  The  ploughing  is  usually 
very  deep  and  the  sod  is  then  disc-har¬ 
rowed  in  order  to  cut  it  very  fine.  This 
done,  the  surface  is  raked  as  fine  and 
smooth  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it  and  then 
is  left  to  mellow  until  October. 

Deep  raking  and  smoothing  at  this  time 
is  followed  by  thick  seeding  with  an  ever¬ 
green  lawn  grass  seed,  and,  after  rolling 
with  a  heavy  roller  and  watering,  the  lawn 
is  left  to  grow. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  seed  will  have  ger¬ 
minated  and  grown  sufficiently  to  allow 
cutting.  Alternate  rolling  and  cutting, 
weekly,  from  this  time  until  December 
will  result  in  a  sod  that  is  springy  and 
firm  to  walk  on,  soft  and  velvety  to  touch, 
and  a  picture  of  green  loveliness  on  which 
to  feast  the  eyes. 

This  procedure  is  most  expensive,  and 
only  those  with  expensive  purses  can  af¬ 
ford  to  indulge.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  most  of  us  have  to  live  in  our  homes 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  rather  than 
five,  and  are  more  interested,  therefore,  in 
the  making  and  care  of  an  all-the-year 
lawn,  than  we  are  in  one  that  is  beautiful 
for  less  than  half  of  that  time. 

In  this  section  of  the  South  and  farther 
there  is  but  one  grass  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  greenness  throughout  the  hot, 
dry  summer  months :  that  is  the  Bermuda, 
Capriola  ( Cynodon )  Dactylon.  This 
grows  anywhere,  except  under  the  trees 
where  there  is  dense  shade ;  is  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  lush,  rich  turf  in  fertile^ 
soils,  and  for  strong,  good  sod  on  even 
the  poorest  soil.  The  roots  spread  by  an 
underground  system  and  go  down  so  deep 
that  for  planting  on  banks  or  where  the 
soil  is  apt  to  wash  nothing  is  better. 

The  best  way  to  plant  Bermuda  is  to 
get  the  roots,  cut  them  up  fine,  and  plant 
out  the  sprigs  into  furrows  in  the  drills 
twelve  inches  apart  each  way.  Then  the 
ground  should  be  rolled.  They  are  easily 
grown  in  the  spring  and  can  be  planted  at 
any  time  except  in  extremely  dry  weather 
in  midsummer  and  in  the  midwinter  sea¬ 
son.  This  planting  will  give  an  even  turf 
that  should  be  rolled  regularly  and  cut 
often.  This  grass  alone  will  give  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  soft,  blue-green  summer  sod  that 
will  stand  the  hardest  wear.  When  Sep¬ 
tember  comes  the  Bermuda  begins  to  turn 
brown,  and  quick  and  hard  work  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  lawn  in  trim.  The  sod 
should  be  cut  very  closely,  raked  as 


COVERS  — I  »■  - 
THE  CONTINENT^" 

You  knoiv  this  Trade-Mark  through  National  Periodical  Advertising 


TF  a  stranger  in  your  com- 
*  munity  saw  fit  to  conceal 
his  identity  you  would  look 
upon  him  with  suspicion. 
You  would  insist  upon 
knowing  his  name  and  ante¬ 
cedents  before  you  con¬ 
sented  to  do  business  with 
him  or  receive  him  into  your 
home.  Yet  some  people 
still  buy  crackers  out  of  a 
barrel,  coffee  or  tea  from  a 
bin,  prunes  from  a  hogshead 
and  unnumbered  other 
things  without  a  name  or  a 
brand  that  identifies  the 
goods  and  thereby  protects 
the  purchaser. 

It  is  safer  and  cheaper  to 
buy  the  well-known,  adver¬ 
tised  article  put  up  by  the 
manufacturer  with  his  name 


and  trade-mark  on  the 
package.  Safer,  because  the 
manufacturer  who  puts  his 
name  on  his  goods  puts  his 
future  into  your  hands.  He 
must  put  quality  into  the 
goods  or  lose  your  trade,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  always 
identify  his  goods.  Cheaper, 
because  advertising  re¬ 
duces  the  producing  and 
selling  costs  of  manufac¬ 
turers  by  enormously  in¬ 
creasing  their  output. 

Trade-marks  and  national 
advertising  are  the  two 
greatest  public  servants  in 
business  today.  Theirwhole 
tendency  is  to  raise  quali¬ 
ties  and  standardize  them, 
while  reducing  prices  and 
stabilizing  them. 


MEMBER  — QUOIN  CLUB 

THE  NATIONAL  PERIODICAL  ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 

The  Managing  Editor  is  Richardson  Wright,  Post-office  Address,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 

Publisher:  McBride,  Nast  &  Company;  Post-office  Address,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 

Owners:  McBride,  Nast  &  Company,  a  corporation,  Post  Office  Address,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 

Names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  holding  one  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock: 

Samuel  McBride,  109  Lefferts  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Robert  M.  McBride,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 

Conde  Nast,  449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ernest  Hall,  62  William  St.,  New  York. 

Edna  B.  Anderson,  1087  Boston  Road,  New  York. 

Isaac  H.  Blanchard  Company,  418  West  25th  St.,  New  York. 

Isaac  H.  Blanchard,  108  High  St.,  Orange.  N.  J. 

Ancel  J.  Brower,  311  Rugby  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  Cliff  Blanchard,  15  Vernon  Place,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders,  holding  one  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds 
mortgages,  or  other  securities: 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Liquidization  &  Realization  Company,  55  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Architectural  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  statement  is  signed  by  Richardson  Wright,  managing  editor,  for  McBride,  Nast  &  Co. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  of  March.  1915. 

John  T.  Elsroad. 

Notary  Public  New  York  County,  No.  8. 

Commission  Expires  March  30th,  1915. 
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If  you  can’t  keep  a  secret,  apply 
for  LIPPINCOTT’S  at  any  news¬ 
stand,  25c  a  copy. 


McBride,  Nast  &  Company,  Publishers 
31  Union  Square,  North,  New  York 

I  promise  not  to  tell  if  you  reduce  the 
price  and  send  me  a  6  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  Lippincott’s  Magazine  for 
$1.00.  I  have  been  told  that  under  the 
new  Editorial  direction  Lippincott’s  has 
become  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  optim  • 
istic  and  altogether  the  most  delightful 
magazine  published.  I  particularly  want 
to  read  Ralph  Henry  Barbour’s  complete 
novel,  “The  Happy  Man,”  in  the  June 
number. 


i=  Name. 


=1  Address. 


For  the  Beginning  Housekeeper  and  the  Bachelor  Girl 


McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Publishers,  31  Union  Square,  North,  New  York 


The  Small  Family  Cook  Book 

By  MARY  D.  PRETLOW 


A  new  cookery  book  for  the  beginning  housekeeper  and  for 
everyone  who  has  to  cater  to  two  or  three  persons.  It  solves 
the  difficulties  imposed  by  the. average  cook  book  of  reducing 
the  quantities  prescribed,  to  the  limits  required  and  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  essential  piquancy  of  the  recipe. 

This  bock  is  fascinating  in  its  suggestions  and  menus  for 
afternoon  teas,  informal  breakfasts,  luncheons  and  congenial 
foregatherings  of  bachelor  girls. 

With  decorations  by  Rhoda  Chase  and  Charles  Guischard.  12mo.  75c.  net.  Postage  8c. 
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smooth  and  clean  as  is  possible,  and  over 
it  a  seeding  of  winter  grasses  be  made. 

The  Italian  Rye,  Lolium  Italicum,  and 
the  White  Clover,  Trifolium  repens,  used 
in  the  proportions  of  three  to  two,  make  a 
delightful  winter  combination.  The  rye 
is  an  annual  and  must  be  sown  again  each 
fall,  but  there  is  not  a  grass  known  to  us 
that  makes  so  fresh  and  green  a  lawn. 
Closely  cut  and  regularly  rolled,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  its  beauty.  Clover  is 
always  lovely  and  does  not  have  to  he 
sown  again  each  season. 

Pacey’s  or  English  Rye,  Lolium  perenne , 
7 tar.  tenue,  is  not  quite  so  desirable  as  the 
Italian  Rye  for  fresh  beauty  in  the  winter 
months,  but  it  is  a  perennial  and  will  last 
about  four  or  five  years.  This  is  also 
about  the  length  of  time  allowed  by  many 
good  gardeners  for  the  making  over  of  the 
Bermuda  lawns,  so  that  if  the  Bermuda  is 
used  in  the  spring,  the  clover  and  ryes  in 
the  fall,  the  lawns  should  last  for  several 
years,  with  just  enough  reseeding  of  the 
bare  spots  to  keep  it  even  and  neat. 

Cottonseed  meal  and  bone  meal  used  in 
the  spring  are  also  most  valuable  aids  to- 
strong  and  even  sods.  They  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  stable  manure, 
unless  the  latter  can  be  ploughed  in  deeplv, 
and,  even  then,  this  must  always  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  warfare  against  weeds  that 
must  be  waged  even  more  vigorously  than 
is  usual,  and  all  of  us  who  make  lawns 
know  that  this  is  an  endless  battle. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the 
Bermuda  roots  for  summer  growth,  plant 
the  seed.  Many  use  the  Bermuda  roots 
in  spring  and  disc  harrow  in  the  fall  and 
plant  the  Georgia  Burr  Clover,  Medicago 
arobic,  and  declare  that  one  planting  of 
this  makes  either  pasture  or  lawn  for  a 
lifetime.  For  large  areas,  for  parks  and 
much-used  lawns,  these  two  grasses  are 
unequaled.  For  the  smaller  places  the 
ryes  and  clover  for  winter  and  the  Ber¬ 
muda  for  the  summer  will  give  best  results. 

Farther  South,  in  Charleston  and  Sa¬ 
vannah,  and  on  the  warm,  sandy,  coast 
lands,  St.  Augustine  grass,  Stenotaphrum 
Dimitiatum,  is  much  used.  This  is  grown 
from  cuttings  set  in  summer,  one  foot 
apart,  and  every  joint  takes  root  and  be¬ 
comes  a  new  center.  It  makes  a  dense, 
carpet-like  growth  and  is  almost  an  ever¬ 
green.  It  is  often  planted  inland  but 
seems  to  need  the  tang  of  the  salt  air  for 
best  results. 

An  attested  mixture  of  evergreen  lawn 
grass,  recleaned  seed,  that  has  been  used 
this  winter  with  excellent  results  and  is- 
now  making  a  strong  spring  growth  that 
bids  fair  to  hold  out  through  the  summer, 
is  composed  of  the  following  six  grasses : 
Kentucky  blue,  Poa  pratensis,  good  for 
the  higher  sections  of  the  South  ;  Red  Top, 
Agrostis  vulgaris,  good  for  filling  in  with 
rhe  Blue  grass;  English  Rye,  Lolium 
perenne,  var.  tenue;  Italian  Rye,  Lolium 
Italicum;  Bermuda,  Capriola  Dactylon; 
and  White  Clover,  Trifolium  repens. 
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June  Poultry  Work 

Thousands  of  dollars  would  be 

saved  by  the  poultry  keepers  of 
this  country  if  they  would  get  rid  of  their 
superfluous  male  birds.  In  some  States 
what  has  been  termed  a  “swat  the  rooster” 
campaign  has  been  inaugurated.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  object  is  to  induce  the  farmers  who 
handle  eggs  commercially  to  get  rid  of 
their  cock  birds,  for  the  reason  that  non- 
fertile  eggs  keep  better  than  those  which 
are  fertile.  There  is  another  side  to  this 
matter,  because  the  very  fact  that  fertile 
eggs  go  bad  more  quickly  than  infertile 
eggs  is  really  a  protection  to  the  customer 
to  a  certain  extent.  Some  physicians  insist 
upon  having  fertile  eggs  on  the  ground 
that  if  they  are  stale  that  fact  is  bound 
to  become  evident.  It  is  certainly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  poultry  keeper  to  get 
rid  of  his  roosters  as  soon  as  the  breeding 
season  is  over — and  there  should  be  none 
around  later  than  June — unless,  of  course, 
they  are  good  enough  to  carry  over  to  the 
next  season.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
use  two-year  cocks  with  pullets  at  breeding 
time,  but  the  judgment  of  the  best  poultry 
keepers  seems  to  be  that  it  is  preferable  to 
mate  cockerels  with  two-year-old  hens. 

Hens  that  have  stopped  laying  and 
those  which  are  persistent  in  getting 
broody  should  be  sold  now,  too.  It  is 
poor  policy  to  carry  over  any  pullets  which 
have  proven  to  be  confirmed  layers,  for 
if  they  are  used  to  breed  from  they  are 
likely  to  transmit  this  broody  tendency  to 
their  offspring.  It  is  desirable  to  have  set¬ 
ting  hens  sometimes,  but  in  these  days  of 
incubators  and  brooders  they  are  less 
popular  than  in  the  old  days,  and  poultry- 
men  would  like  to  breed  out  the  broody 
traits  entirely.  Any  amateur  can  make  a 
start  in  this  direction  by  selecting  for 
breeders  those  hens  which  are  the  least 
stubborn  in  their  desire  to  set. 

If  early  chickens  have  been  raised  for 
roasters,  June  and  July  are  the  months 
to  sell  those  not  needed  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  prices  being  at  the  highest  point. 
Many  men  and  women  with  small  flocks 
of  hens  belonging  to  the  American  breeds 
add  considerable  money  to  their  regular 
incomes  by  growing  roaster  chickens, 
hatching  them  in  January  or  the  first  week 
In  February. 

June  is  not  too  late  to  hatch  chickens 
for  winter  laying,  although  they  probably 


Dog  Kennel 

Hodgson 

Portable 

Houses 


No.  4  Poultry  House — 5  units 


No.  3  Poultry  House — 1  unit 


KENNEL— Sanitary,  neat,  durable.  $10.00. 

No.  4  POULTRY  HOUSE — 10x50  feet ;  in  5  pens  ;  complete  for  200  hens.  Cedar,  vermin-proof.  First  pen, 
$75.00  ;  additional  pens,  $60.00  each. 

No.  3  POULTRY  HOUSE— 8x10  feet ;  complete  for  30  hens.  $60.00  ;  additional  pens,  $50.00  each.  Cedar, 
vermin-proof. 

Neatly  painted.  Quickly  bolted  together  by  anyone.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue . 

("Room  326.  116  WASHINGT0N  ST.,  BOSTON^  MASS."*  Address  all  corre- 

K/  Bpondence  to  Boston 


E.  F.  HODGSON  C0.{  CRAFTSMAN  BLDG.,  6  EAST  39th  ST  ,  NEW  YORK/ 


Potter  Redybili  Poultry  Houses 


You  can  buy  Portable  Houses, 
Coops  and  Roosting  and  Nesting 
Equipment  cheaper  than  you  can 
build.  Easy  to  set  up  and  take 
down.  Houses  $16  up.  Com¬ 
plete  Hennery  Outfits  (roosts, 
nests,  etc.)  $3  up.  Makes  it  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  start  in  the 
chicken  business.  Send  4  cents  in 
stamps  for  our  100-page  book. 
POTTER  &  CO.,  37  Forest  Avenue,  Downers  Grove,  III. 


A  HOUSE  BUILT  THROUGHOUT  OF 

NATCO  Hollow  Tile  jEtrSttSSW 

warmer  in  Winter  than  one  of  any  other  construction.  It  is  cheaper 
than  brick,  stone  or  cement.  SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  Department  0,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird  Line 
from  a  Canary  to  an  Ostrich” 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have 
on  hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 


The  best  place  for  rest  or  recreation 
or  recuperation  is 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

and 

CHALEONTE 

is  especially  well  adapted  to  accom¬ 
modate  those  who  come  to  secure  them. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder  and  Rates  to 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

On  the  Beach  Always  Open 
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Hotel  Aspinwall,  Lenox,  Mass.  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Berkshires-  0ne  of  the  most 

r  fashionable  and  attractive  resorts  in  this  Country.  Ac¬ 

commodates  500  guests.  Three  Golf  Courses;  Tennis,  Saddle  Horses,  Driving,  Motoring,  dancing,  etc.  Opens  June 
igth,  closes  late  in  October.  Furnished  cottages  for  rent  for  the  season.  Write  for  circular.  W.  W.  Brown,  Hotel 
Manhattan,  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  until  June  1st,  after  that,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Granliden  Hotel,  Lake  Sunapee,  New  Hampshire,  at  Gateway  to  the  White  Mountains,  under  same  management. 


WHEN 

YOU 

TRAVEL 


Let  Town  &  Country  Hotel  anti  Travel  Bureau  supply  you 
with  transportation  schedules,  hotel  rates  and  complete 
information  covering  your  itinary,  whether  here  or  abroad. 

ALL  YOUR  ARRANGEMENTS  CAN  BE  MADE 
HERE  WITHOUT  CHARGE  AND  WITHOUT 
TIRESOME  DETAILS  OR  DELAY  ::  :: 

This  Bureau  does  not  represent  and  is  not  affiliated 
with  any  railroad  or  steamship  company,  or  company 
engaged  in  private  business  promotion  :  :  : 

Besides  the  leading  .Summer  and  Winter  Pleasure  Resorts,  we  have  at.  hand  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  Health  Resorts  in  all  sections  of  the  country — their  climate,  advantages  offered  by 
the  treatment  of  their  waters,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  and  accommodation.  Either 
correspondence  or  a  personal  visit  will  receive  prompt  and  satisfactory  service. 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 
Est.  1 84G 


38g  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


TRAVEL  BUREAU 
Est.  1903 
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Granliden  Hotel, 


Lake  Sunapee.  At  the  Gateway  to  the  White  Mountains.  On  the 

New  Hampshire.  Ideal  Tour.  Fine  Golf  Course;  Saddle  Horses; 

Tennis;  Bathing,  Boating,  Canoeing  and  Fishing,  as  good,  if  not  the  best  in  New  England.  Fine  Motoring.  Ac¬ 
commodates  300  guests.  Opens  June  16th,  closes  October  1st.  Furnished  cottages  to  rent  for  the  season.  Write 
for  circular.  Address  W.  W.  Brown,  Hotel  Manhattan,  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  until  June  1st,  after  that  Granliden 
Hotel,  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Hotel  Aspinwall,  Lenox,  Mass.,  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Berkshires,  under  same  management. 


will  not  produce  many  eggs  until  after 
New  Year’s,  and  they  must  be  kept  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  month 
to  bring  out  bantams,  which  are  hard  to 
raise  before  the  weather  gets  warm.  Ban¬ 
tams  are  becoming  highly  popular  with 
professional  men,  as  well  as  with  boys  and 
girls,  and  many  flocks  are  kept  as  a  source 
of  recreation.  Some  breeds  are  very 
handsome,  all  have  engaging  ways,  and  a 
few  kinds  lay  eggs  which  are  large  enough 
to  use  in  the  kitchen. 

As  hot  weather  comes  on  it  is  important 
to  provide  shade  for  the  growing  chickens, 
the  ducks  and  the  young  turkeys.  It  is 
needed  for  the  hens,  too,  but  the  turkey 
poults  and  the  ducklings  are  almost  certain 
to  succumb  to  the  heat  unless  they  are 
sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  One 
plan,  when  there  is  no  natural  shade,  is 
to  grow  sunflowers,  corn  or  Jerusalem 
artichokes.  The  last-named  will  come  up 
year  after  year  when  started  and  the  fowls 
have  so  little  fondness  for  the  leaves  that 
they  will  let  the  plants  grow  undisturbed 
in  the  poultry  yard.  Many  people  grow 
fruit  trees  in  their  chicken  runs,  and  the 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  trees 
provide  needed  shade  and  the  fertilization 
received  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  induces 
heavy  fruiting.  Probably  plums  and 
apples  are  the  best  fruits  to  choose  for 
such  a  location.  The  excess  of  fertilizer 
in  the  soil  is  likely  to  make  the  peach  trees 
too  soft. 

Chickens  often  develop  an  unpleasant 
fondness  for  the  tender  bark  of  young 
fruit  trees  and  will  strip  it  from  the  trunks 
unless  protection  of  some  kind  be  given. 
A  little  tube  of  wire  netting  around  the 
trunk  of  each  tree  looks  well,  but  a  wrap¬ 
ping  of  burlap  will  serve  the  purpose. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  give  the  growing 
youngsters,  as  well  as  the  laying  hens,  all 
the  water  they  need  to  drink.  When  pos¬ 
sible,  the  water  dishes  should  be  filled  at 
least  twice  a  day,  as  warm  water  is  not 
very  palatable,  even  to  a  hen.  It  is  a  fact, 
though  not  often  realized,  that  the  egg 
production  is  augmented  by  keeping  the 
layers  supplied  with  fresh,  cool,  water. 
There  are  several  reservoir  fountains  on 
the  market  which  make  it  easy  to  keep 
plenty  of  water  before  the  birds,  even 
though  the  attendant  is  obliged  to  be  away 
all  day. 

The  manufacturers  of  poultry  foods 
sometimes  advocate  substituting  growing 
feed  for  laying  feed  at  this  season,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  change  may 
stimulate  the  egg  yield,  which  is  inclined 
to  fall  off  in  June.  Probably  the  amateur 
with  a  few  hens  will  find  it  much  to  his 
advantage  to  feed  one  of  the  commercial 
dry  mashes  rather  than  to  buy  the  various 
kinds  of  ground  grains  and  mix  them  him¬ 
self.  It  is  important,  however,  that  green 
food  be  given,  whatever  feeding  plan  may 
be  followed.  It  may  take  the  form  of 
vegetables  from  the  garden  or  it  may  be 
simply  lawn  clippings.  The  latter  are 
excellent  and  may  be  dried  for  winter. 
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For  the  Unmannerly  Dog 

Theoretically,  a  weii-trained 

dog  has  no  bad  habits.  He  should 
be  a  sort  of  four-footed  angel,  minus 
wings,  of  course,  but  otherwise  quite  capa¬ 
ble  of  maintaining  a  dignified  place  in  the 
company  of  saints.  That  is  the  theory,  but 
we  must  deal  with  the  facts. 

If  your  dog  is  a  confirmed  fighter,  do 
not  despair.  Keep  him  at  heel  when  other 
dogs  are  around,  and  if  he  shows  any  in¬ 
clination  to  break  away  and  mix  things, 
switch  him  soundly.  A  few  sessions  with 
a  dog  whip  will  teach  him  to  restrain  him¬ 
self,  at  least  when  you  are  about. 

Another  too  frequent  habit  is  chasing 
and  barking  at  wagons,  automobiles  and 
pretty  much  everything  else  that  runs, 
rolls,  walks  or  trots  along  the  ground. 
The  sovereign  remedy,  if  1  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  a  “bull,"  is  not  to  let  the  habit  take 
hold.  Failing  in  that,  resort  to  the  switch 
in  the  event  of  the  dog  failing  to  heed 
your  command  to  stop.  If  he  is  an  in¬ 
veterate  chaser,  the  kind  that  whipping 
will  not  cure,  try  the  following  method : 

Get  a  leather  “force’’  collar,  which 
tightens  and  pinches  the  dog’s  neck  when 
he  pulls  against  it,  or  else  a  stout,  ordinary 
leather  one.  Put  it  on  him  and  attach 
about  twenty  feet  of  heavy  cord.  Get  a 
good,  firm  grip  on  the  end  of  the  cord, 
gather  the  rest  of  it  in  coils  held  loosely 
in  one  hand,  so  that  the  dog  will  be  kept 
as  close  to  you  as  if  he  were  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  leash,  and  take  him  out  where  he 
will  be  apt  to  see  something  to  chase. 

When  he  makes  a  break  after  a  passing 
car  or  wagon,  let  the  loose  coils  of  cord 
go  and  brace  your  feet.  Just  as  he  reaches 
the  end  of  his  tether  order  him  sharply 
to  “Stop!”  or  whatever  command  you 
choose  to  convey  your  meaning.  Coincid¬ 
ing  with  the  word  the  dog  will  reach  the 
limit  of  the  cord,  turn  several  more  or  less 
complete  and  totally  unexpected  somer¬ 
saults,  and  learn  a  valuable  lesson. 

Many  dogs,  especially  those  which  are 
kenneled  outdoors  at  night,  contract  the 
habit  of  barking  disturbingly  at  their  own 
imaginations.  This  can  generally  be 
broken  up  by  teaching  the  offender  the 
meaning  of  the  order  “Be  still !”  and,  if 
he  does  not  obey  after  learning  it,  switch¬ 
ing  him.  Some  dogs  are  very  stubborn 
about  this  barking  trick,  and  require  rather 
harsh  treatment.  Not  long  ago  I  had  a 
barker  case  which  required  my  going  out 
to  the  kennel,  fifty  yards  from  the  house, 
half  a  dozen  times  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
After  the  last  trip,  which  included  a  really 
sound  thrashing,  the  dog  decided  to  yield. 
Now,  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  barks 
at  all,  a  word  from  the  house  silences  him. 

Apropos  of  barking  as  a  bad  habit,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  usually  possible  to 
tell  from  the  tone  of  the  dog’s  voice 
whether  he  is  barking  at  some  real  dis¬ 
turber  or  just  because  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do  or  is  thirsty  or  hungry. 

R.  S.  Lemmon. 


ENNEL  DEPARTMENT 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  advice  to  those  interested 
in  dogs.  The  manager  unit  gladly  answer  any  troublesome  questions. 
Address  “Kennel  Department”  and  enclose  a  '  ' 


self-addressed  envelope. 


SAFET^^IRST  I 

^  A  Police  Dog  insures  your  children’s 
safety,  your  house  and  property,  and 
reduces  the  high  cost  of  insuring  your 
property  from  burglars,  tramps,  etc. 
The  “German  Shepherd  Dog”  is  your 
best  friend  and  companion.  He  does 
anything  that  any  other  dog  can  do, 
and  then  beats  the  other  dog.  His  in¬ 
telligence  is  of  the  highest  order, 
therefore,  he  will  learn  readily  and  obey 
implicitly  his  master’s  slightest  order. 

^  A  Police  Dog  is  not  a  big  brute;  his 
wolfish  looks  do  not  prevent  him  from 
being  the  most  gentle  and  affectionate 
protector. 

We  specialize  in  breeding  and  training 
strains  of  the  “  German  Shepherd,  ’’who 
are  known  to  be  perfect  in  character. 

Ask  us  about  him. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  POLICE  DOGS 

’Phone, 

East  Killingly,  near  Danielson.  Conn. 

The  first  and  only  organization  of  its  kind 
in  America 


Dogs  for  sale,  all  breeds,  aud 
for  all  purposes;  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Swine,  Ferrets,  Rabbits,  Pig¬ 
eons;  15c.  for  new  handsome 
catalogue  with  90  illustrations 
all  breeds;  price  list  poultry. 

Sus.  Valley  Kennels,  Dept.  X,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

If  you  want  a  real  pal,  guard,  or 
companion  for  your  children  get  an 
Airedale.  I  usually  have  husky, 
country  raised  puppies  and  grown 
terriers  for  sale  at  $20.00  and  up¬ 
wards. 


Neshonshon  Farm  Kennels,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  R  F.D.  52 


THE. 

Midkiff  Kennels 

W.  T.  PAYNE,  Owner 

For  the  past  twenty-eight  years  we  have  been  the 
largest  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Cocker  Spaniels. 

During  that  time  we  have  won  more  prizes  than 
any  other  exhibitor  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Our  entire  breeding  stock  including  both  stud  dogs 
and  matrons  are  the  very  best  obtainable. 

Our  dogs  are  all  farm  raised  insuring  strong  con¬ 
stitutions  and  rugged  health,  and  the  development 
of  their  intelligence  and  house  manners  receives  the 
same  careful  attention  as  the  maintenance  of  their 
health. 

We  always  have  a  large  number  on  hand,  both 
sexes,  all  ages  and  in  all  the  various  standard  colors 
for  sale 

Also  several  broken  and  unbroken.  Pointers, 
Setters  and  Irish  Water  Spaniels. 

For  full  particulars ,  description  and  prices ,  address 

THE  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Penna. 


Boston  Terriers 

The  finest  little  companion  possible.  I  have  some 
exceptional  puppies  (beautifully  marked);  all  pedi¬ 
greed  stock  from  $25.00  up.  Also  some  excellent 
mature  dogs  for  sale.  A  guarantee  goes  with  every 
dog,  and  if  animal  is  not  entirely  approved  he  may  be 
returned  and  money  will  be  refunded. 

C.  A.  DUNKEL,  2010  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Airedale  Terriers 

From  the  greatest  living  sires 

Ch.  Soudan  Swiveller,  Ch.  King  Oorang  and  Gold 
Heels.  Farm-raised,  very  keen,  alert  and  full  of 
vigor,  with  true  terrier  characteristics.  Prices  reason- 
able.  Shipped  on  approval  to  responsible  parties. 

THOMAS  K.  BRAY.  232  Clark  Street,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 
Phone  424  M  Westfield 


The  Proper 
Private  School 

for  your  children  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  choice  you  have 
to  make.  You  need  the  best  guide 
in  existence  and  that  undoubtedly 
you  will  find  every  month  in  the 

Educational  Directory 

of 

Harper’s  Magazine 

for  it  is  in  Harper’s  Magazine  that  you 
find  the  announcements  of  more 
private  and  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  than  in  any  other  publica¬ 
tion — the  widest,  the  best,  and  the 
most  dependable  selection. 


Would  you  not  like  to  hare  your  own 
child  go  to  school  with  children  whose 
parents  read  JIarpeFs  Magazine  ? 


IDEAL  PETS 

A  Fluffy  Persian  cat  has  equal  in¬ 
telligence  with  any  breed  of  dog  and1 
the  added  advantage  of  being  a  thor¬ 
ough  house  pet,  good  for  city  or 
country.  A  goodly  collection  of 
Spring  Kittens  in  all  colors. 

THE  BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED 
CATTERY  KENNELS 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 
Address  all  communications  to  New 
York  Office,  112-0  Carnegie  Hall. 
Tel.  Circle  614. 


AMERICAN  KENNELS 

Largest  and  most  up-to-date  establishment 
of  its  kind.  Importers  and  breeders  of  Eng- 
lishBulls,  Puppies,  S15.00  to  S25.00;  grown 
Stock  for  Companions,  Stud  Dogs  and 
brood  Bitches,  $35.00  up;  Great  Danes, 
Newfoundlands,  St.  Bernards.  Puppies, 

$15.00  up;  grown  Dogs.  $35.00  up,  Scotch 
Collies,  Airedales,  Irish.Fox  Terriers,  $10.00 
up,  Toy  Dogs,  $20.00  up.  Pomeranians, 
all  colors  ;  Toy  Silk  Poodles,  from 
3-pound  parents,  $12.00  up.  Toy  Fox 
Terriers,  $5.00  up.  Every  variety.  State 
wants — we  ship  anywhere. 

AMERICAN  KENNELS 
Dept.H,  233  Third  Ave.,  NewYork  City. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A  DOG? 

If  you  do,  and  want  any  advice  on  the  best  breed 
for  your  purpose,  write  to  us. 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want  in  these  columns, 
we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  name  of  a  reliable 
Kennel  that  breeds  your  kind  of  dog. 

Manager,  Kennel  Department,  House  &  Garden 
31  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 


Qhe  NEW  LOCOMOBILE 

The  Fine  Vehicle  has  always  distinguished  the  Fine  Family.  The  New  Loco¬ 
mobile,  with  its  beautiful  low  lines  and  Over  One  Hundred  Refinements,  has  an 
air  of  distinction  that  makes  it  the  car  of  cars  to  express  family  standing. 

Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe ,  the  leading  authority  in  design  and  decoration,  famous  for  her 
unerring  good  taste,  has  become  associated  with  the  Locomobile  Company,  and 
her  influence  will  extend  to  the  decorative  treatment  of  Closed  Car  interiors. 

To  those  who  wish  bodies  built  to  order  our  Custom  Body  Department,  a  unique 
feature,  has  special  facilities  for  executing  exceptionally  beautiful  designs. 

The  New  Locomobile  exhibits  Over  One  Hundred  Refinements.  The  Body  is 
lower  and  the  Running  Boards  are  lower.  The  extra  wide  rear  doors,  combined 
with  the  low  step,  afford  great  ease  of  entrance  and  exit.  A  closed  motor  bonnet 
with  increased  slope.  New  cowl.  New  Windshield  with  movable  upper  glass 
and  movable  lower  curved  glass.  Electric  refinements.  Carbureter  refinements. 
Enclosed  motor  valves.  New  Multiple  Dry  Disc  Clutch.  More  complete  noise¬ 
lessness.  More  luxurious  upholstering  than  ever. 

No  other  high  grade  car  combines  all  the  following  points  of  excellence:  Four 
Speeds;  Multiple  Dry  Disc  Clutch;  Low  Easy  Step;  Left  Drive  with  Center 
Control;  Tires  at  the  Rear;  Clear  Running  Boards;  Closed  Motor  Bonnet;  One- 
Piece  Mudguards;  “Touch  the  Button  to  start”;  Full  Floating  Rear  Axle;  Dis¬ 
tance  Rods;  Rear  Springs  Shackled  at  Both  ends;  a  car  that  is  mechanically  and 
electrically  locked;  Brakes  that  will  stop  the  car  in  an  emergency  instead  of  simply 
slowing  it  down. 

Elxe 

LOCOMOBILE  COMPANY 

of  America 

MAKERS  OF  FINE  MOTOR  CARS 
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The  average  farmhouse  has  to  contend  with  the  interminable  reaches  of  the  surrounding  fields.  Hence  some  sort  of  enclosure — preferably  a  wall  of  field  stone — can  keep 
the  house  lands  apart,  making  the  house  and  its  gardens  a  distinctive  unit.  Even  better  is  it  to  have  a  fore-court,  as  here,  where  the  approach  to  the  house  is  gradual.  A 
pool  or  fountain,  naturalistic  planting,  and  a  garden  settee  in  a  shaded  spot,  make  the  fore-court  an  achievement. 
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In  the  design  of  a  vacation  house  the  type  of  construction  and  the  consequent  style  of  architecture  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  surroundings.  In  this  house,  by  using 
materials  near  at  hand,  the  architect  has  approximated  the  spirit  of  the  adjacent  land.  It  is  a  product  of  its  environment 


CHOOSING  THE  SITE  AND  FITTING  THE  HOUSE  TO  IT— THE  HOUSE  THAT  IS  A  PRODUCT  OF  ITS  EN¬ 
VIRONMENT— THE  TYPES  FOR  SEASHORE,  COUNTRY  AND  MOUNTAINS— ESSENTIALS  IN  SUMMER  HOUSE 

PLANNING  AND  DECORATION 

John  T .  Fallon 


TO  really  enjoy  a  summer’s  vacation  one  must  own  one’s 
own  house  or  camp  in  the  country  or  mountains.  Living 
at  the  summer  hotel,  now  rapidly  passing  out  of  favor,  or  even 
in  a  house  rented  for  the  season,  is  unsatisfactory  when  compared 
to  the  delights  of  possessing  even  a  simple  camp  or  shack,  which 
may  be  improved  or  changed  from  year  to  year  to  suit  the  owner’s 
individual  tastes,  and  where  the  memories  of  happy  summers  may 
accumulate. 

Probably  the  first  step  towards  acquiring  a  home  for  vacation 
use  will  be  in  the  deciding  of  the  general  question  of  where  to 
go.  The  choice  may  be  made  of  one  of  four  locations,  the 
mountains  or  woods,  the  seashore  or  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
m  this  decision  personal  inclinations  will  doubtless  prevail,  but 
each  locality  demands  a  different  type  of  house  whose  merits 
and  advantages  must  first  be  thought  over. 

Mountain  life  appeals  particularly  to  those  who  seek  a  strenu¬ 
ous  and  rough  vacation  with  complete  isolation  from  the  city  and 
the  outer  world,  and  who  are  able  to  get  along  with  fewer  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  in  their  houses  or  camps.  Conveniences 
are  trappings  of  civilization  whose  cost  greatly  increases  when 
they  are  transported  to  the  mountain  camp.  The  seashore  home 
will  be  selected  by  those  who  are  fond  of  sailing,  boating  and 
swimming.  The  invigorating  effect  of  the  salt  air  and  the 
monotonous  booming  of  the  surf  have,  too,  a  wonderful  thera¬ 


peutic  value  to  tired  and  jagged  nerves.  In  deciding  upon  a 
seashore  site,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  season  is 
relatively  short. 

The  great  majority  of  vacation  homes  will  be  found  in  the 
country.  Sites  are  here  usually  much  more  accessible  than  either 
in  the  woods  or  at  the  seashores,  and  there  are  a  greater  number 
of  roads  that  may  be  used  by  the  motor.  It  is  a  safer  place  for 
children,  who  need  here  little  watching  to  keep  them  out  of  dan¬ 
ger,  while  milk,  butter  and  fresh  vegetables  are  easier  to  be  had. 
The  season  is  longer,  for  the  autumn  is  quite  as  beautiful  and 
comfortable  as  the  summer.  The  inconveniences  of  city  life, such  as 
the  telephone  and  the  railroad,  are  apt  to  be  much  nearer  at  hand. 

The  selection  of  a  building  site  in  the  country  is  comparatively 
easy.  The  ideal  site  will  have  a  few  large  trees  to  cast  their 
cooling  shade  upon  the  house,  a  well-drained  soil  with  sufficient 
fertility  to  produce  at  least  a  few  hardy  perennials  and  garden 
vegetables,  and  possibly  an  outcropping  of  rocks  where  a  wild 
garden  could  be  induced  to  grow.  .  It  would  be  accessible  to  the 
high  road,  so  that  continued  rains  would  not  necessitate  motor¬ 
ing  through  hub-deep  mud.  Farmers  should  be  near  enough  to 
bring  dairy  products  and  fresh  vegetables  for  the  table,  while 
its  nearness  to  a  village  or  town  would  mean  shorter  hauls  and 
consequently  cheaper  material  when  the  time  for  building  came. 
If  a  lake  or  stream  was  within  convenient  distance  it  would  add 
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Distinctly  a  type  for  a  pastoral  region — an  inexpensive  farmhouse  of  good  lines, 
with  plenty  of  room  indoors  and  on  the  porches.  Alfred  Hopkins,  architect 


the  pleasures  of  boating  and  swimming. 

The  more  practical  considerations  of 
water  supply  and  sanitation  will,  after 
all,  be  often  the  actual  deciding  factors 
in  the  choice  of  such  a  site.  Many  an 
old  farm  house  that  is  now  occupied 
may  be  had  for  a  nominal  sum  and 
with  little  remodeling  turned  into  an 
attractive  vacation  home.  There  is  a 
personality  about  some  of  these  re¬ 
modeled  farm  houses  that  new  houses 
seldom  attain  to,  while  their  original 
builders  were  very  practical  people,  and 
what  they  lack  in  picturesqueness  of 
view  is  often  made  up  for  by  their  con¬ 
venience  to  high  road  or  village. 

The  ideal  mountain  site  is  much 
more  difficult  to  find.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  it  must  be,  first  of  all,  ac¬ 
cessible  for  the  procuring  of  supplies, 
while  the  first  cost  of  building  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  this  factor.  The 
most  picturesque  locations  and  those 
with  the  finest  outlooks  are  often  pro¬ 
hibitive  because  of  their  inaccessibility.  A  situation  near  a  stream 
or  lake  helps  greatly  to  solve  those  vital  and  ever-present  prob¬ 
lems  of  water  supply  and  sanitation.  The  inclusion  of  a  cleared 
space  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  small  garden,  but  cultivated 
flowers  are  an  intrusion  upon  the  boundless  supply  provided  by 
Nature.  A  desirable  site  for  the  seashore  home  would  be  near 
a  good  bathing  beach  and,  of  course,  a  harbor  or  inlet  for  the 
anchorage  of  boats.  Other  and  more  practical  qualifications  that 
have  been  outlined  before  may  be  applied  here  with  equal  force. 

In  the  design  of  the  vacation  house  the  type  of  construction 
and  the  consequent  style  of  architecture,  if  we  may  call  it  such, 


I  his  dining-room  is  full  of  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  summer  homes.  Notice  the  unstained  woodwork,  the 
simple  hangings  and  decorations.  It  looks  cool,  doesn’t  it? 

sandy  plains  of  Arizona.  In  the  same  way  the  former  will  always 
be  the  most  appropriate  type  of  house  for  the  woods,  while  the 
latter  is  being  used  more  and  more  as  a  prototype  for  seashore 
homes. 

A  great  latitude  of  choice  is  allowed  the  home  builder  in  a 
pastoral  country,  although  the  Colonial  farm  houses  built  of 
wood  or  stone  come  so  instinctively  to  mind  that  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  entirely  their  suggestion  or  to  wish  to  do  something 
widely  divergent  in  style.  Indeed,  so  many  old  farm  houses 
have  been  reclaimed  of  late  years  for  vacation  homes  that  they 
have  almost  begun  to  establish  a  type.  Then,  too,  the  Colonial 


If  the  house  is  well  sheltered,  there  is  little  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  roofed  porch;  a  lattice  such  as  this  is 
sufficient  covering  for  the  terrace 


will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  surroundings.  Just  as  the 
protective  coloring  of  animals  blends  in  with  the  character 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  so  the  house  should  reflect 
in  its  materials  the  tone  and  color  of  its  surroundings.  The 
use  of  the  materials  at  hand  has  been  equally  operative  in 
producing  the  mountain  log  cabin  and  the  adobe  house  on  the 
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The  type  of  moderate-priced  house  for  the  seashore,  where  the  environment  is 
that  of  sand  beaches,  pine  woods  and,  in  immediate  surroundings,  a  well- 
developed  locale.  Frank  R.  Watson,  architect 


forms  are  so  essentially  adapted  to  the  terms  of  simple  con¬ 
struction  that  it  is  only  in  the  more  elaborate  summer  homes 
that  a  wide  departure  is  made  towards  English  or  French 
prototypes. 

Whether  the  construction  be  of  wood,  brick  or  stone  will 


Porches  are  necessities.  Fit  them  up  so  that  you  can  live  on  them  and  eat  and  sleep 

panacea  for  the  rainy  day 

depend  upon  local  labor  conditions.  Wood  is  always  the  cheap¬ 
est  structural  material,  but  every  year  the  proportion  of  brick 
and  stone  houses  increases  as  the  need  for  more  permanent  and 
substantial  types  of  houses  is  more  keenly  felt.  It  is  only  in 
remote  districts,  where  labor  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  some 
is  to  be  had  on  the  building  site,  that  this  form  of  construction 
bears  great  cbance  of  being  used.  But  the  charming  old  stone 
farm  houses  of  Colonial  days  are  far  too  exquisite  not  to  wish 
that  more  of  our  modern  houses  were  built  like  them. 

In  planning  the  vacation  home  the  vital  need  to  be  kept  in 


if  you  will.  They  are  the 


The  mountain  home  can  be  either  of  stone  or  logs, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two,  thus  taking  on  the 
protective  coloring  of  its  surroundings 

mind  is  for  fresh  air,  and  every  breeze 
that  blows  must  be  taken  advantage  of. 
The  living-room  sacrifices  its  import¬ 
ance  to  the  porch,  which  cannot  be  too 
spacious  or  too  carefully  placed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  prevailing  winds  and  the 
finest  views.  Practically  every  phase 
of  porch  development  is  interesting  to 
the  summer  home  builder;  the  spread¬ 
ing  and  luxurious  porches  of  the 
East  Indian  bungalow,  the  two-storied 
porches  of  old  Southern  mansions,  the 
rainy-day  porch  with  its  protection 
from  the  wet,  the  dining-porch  where 
the  al  fresco  meal  is  an  unalloyed 
pleasure. 

In  the  summer  home  the  need  for 
privacy  is  less  felt  than  in  the  more 
formal  suburban  house.  To  be  able  to 
plan  one's  porch  where  the  utmost  of 
air  and  view  may  be  obtained  without 
having  to  consider  the  formality  of 
afternoon  calls  or  the  intrusion  of  un¬ 


welcome  guests,  makes  greatly  for  the 
comfort  of  the  house.  .So  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  home  there  is  more  opportunity  to  adopt  the  bungalow  type 
with  its  wide  and  spacious  porches.  Verandas  that  encircle  the 
house  have  many  advantages.  Their  different  sides  make  them 
comfortable  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  breeze  and  the  position  of  the  sun.  Where  the  family  is 
of  good  size  or  there  is  much  entertaining  there  is  usually  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  to  seek  seclusion  from  the  noise  or 
gossip  without  going  indoors,  and  with  this  type  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  withdraw  to  another  part  of  the  porch. 

The  second-floor  porch  is  now-a-days  generally  used  for  a 
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sleeping  porch  and  is  planned  to  open  directly  from  the  bed¬ 
room.  To  be  thoroughly  comfortable  for  sleeping  it  should  be 
screened,  while  casement  sash  are  almost  a  necessity  to  protect 
one  from  sudden  showers.  My  experience  with  country  sleeping 
porches  has  been  that  the 
enjoyment  they  afford  is 
largely  dependent  upon 
how  carefully  these  facts 
were  considered. 

The  rainy-day  porch  is 
not  ordinarily  made  a  part 
of  summer  homes,  and  in 
consequence  a  wet  day  is 
usually  a  gloomy  one 
spent  indoors.  It  could, 
however,  be  made  very 
attractive  if  a  little 
thought  were  put  upon  its 
planning  and  construction. 

Often  one  end  of  the  liv¬ 
ing-room  can  be  utilized. 

With  a  succession  of 
broad  windows  or,  if  de¬ 
sired,  casements  opening 
to  the  floor,  that  would 
give  a  wide  view  of  the 
landscape  ( for  a  rainy 
day  discloses  many  beau¬ 
ties  in  the  country  that 
the  bright  sunlight  fails 
to  bring  out),  this  feature 
might  be  attractive  on  both  wet  days  and  dry. 

Dining  on  the  porch  is  seldom  possible,  except  in  well-screened 
enclosures.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  a  position  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  are  even  more  objec¬ 
tionable  here  than  in  an  indoor  dining-room.  When  screened 


porches  arc  mentioned  the  first  pictures  that  rise  to  one's  mind 
are  the  temporary  and  often  hideous  makeshift  affairs  that  one 
sees  so  frequently,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  screening  of 
the  porch  should  detract  from  its  appearance.  Demountable 

screens  designed  in  well- 
proportioned  panels  with 
carefully  fitted  doors 
should  be  planned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  not  only  the 
dining-porch  but  in  all 
places  where  screens  are 
a  necessity. 

One  fortunate  feature 
of  the  summer  home  is  its 
unstudied  informality.  In 
place  of  the  dozen  sepa¬ 
rate  interests  of  the  city 
house,  there  is  a  spirit  of 
communal  life  that  does 
away  with  the  necessity 
for  complicated  planning. 
The  living-room  should 
be  made  large  enough  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the 
family  as  sitting-room, 
library,  reception  room, 
and  even  in  many  cases 
as  dining-room.  A  huge 
and  broad  fireplace  pro¬ 
vides  a  fitting  keynote  for 
the  decorative  scheme  and 
in  its  lines  may  be  made  to  express  open  hospitality  and  the  lack 
of  set  conventionality-  Its  practical  value  will  be  appreciated 
most  on  damp  days  and  evenings  and  in  chilly  weather,  when  its 
fire  will  be  sufficient  to  dispel  the  interior  dampness  of  the  whole 
( Continued  on  page  444) 


The  lack  of  a  far-reaching  outlook  from  the  house  can  often  be  compensated  by  developing 
the  garden — which  is  the  foreground  of  one’s  view 


This  group  includes  the  desirable  features  for  a  moderate-priced  home  in  the  country — a  house  commodious  enough  to 
accommodate  a  small  family  and  its  guests — a  garden  and  a  garage.  The  sight,  moreover,  is  ideal,  being  removed  from 
main  road,  having  large  trees  to  shade  the  house,  and  sufficient  grounds  for  the  children  to  play  in 


The  garden  living-room  is  the  go-between  of  the  house  and  garden,  and  consequently  should  harmonize  broadly  in  style  with  both. 
In  a  setting  of  this  kind  a  tea  house  of  this  half-rustic,  half-formal  style  harmonizes  perfectly 


THE  DESIRABLE  EFFECTS  OF  'SECLUSION  AND  SHADOW- 
TREATMENTS  FOR  ARBORS,  PERGOLAS,  TEA  HOUSES  AND 
PORCHES— SUMMER  HANGINGS  AND  CUSHIONS 


M  A  R  Y 


IVINGSTO N 


M1 


ORE  and  more  are  Americans 
coming  to  realize  the  charm  of 
life  al  fresco.  This  is  due  partly  to 
experiences  of  delightful  summers 
abroad,  and  partly  to  the  wane  in  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  wasp-waisted  damsel,  in 
lieu  of  whom  we  find  broad-chested, 
tennis-playing,  golfing  girls  of  man- 


To  hang  on  porch,  or  tea 
house  wall,  decorative  flower 
baskets 

nisli  virtues.  And  it  is  the  women  who 
set  the  styles  even  in  modes  of  living.  Thus  it  is  of  recent  years 
our  garden  living-rooms  have  become  such  a  feature.  We  all  want 


to  get  away  from  four  walls  when  the 
days  grow  long  and  the  evenings  are 
soft.  Romance  lurks  in  the  corner  of 
a  garden,  and  we  have  a  little  of  the 
same  sense  of  adventure  we  had  as 
children  under  the  propped-up  sheet 
in  the  backyard. 

The  variety  of  outdoor  living-rooms 


Some  of  the  baskets  are  deco¬ 
ra  ted  with  gaily-colored 
birds 


suits  every  purpose  and  pocket.  There 
are  the  gardens  of  Italian  and  French  formal  planning,  beautiful 
things  to  look  upon  and  walk  through ;  and  old-fashioned  flower 
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walls  may  be  covered  with  lattice  work  over 
which  vines  can  be  trained,  or  else  rough 
plastered.  An  attractive  way  to  treat  plaster 
walls  is  with  a  decoration  of  garlands  fres¬ 
coed  on,  reminiscent  of  old  Italian  gardens. 
The  colors  can  be  those  of  luscious  fruits  and 
warm-tinted  flowers.  Such  a  decoration  is 
particularly  appropriate  when  the  room  is 
used  for  tea,  luncheon  or  dinner.  The  deco¬ 
ration  may  be  repeated  on  the  table  and 
chairs.  At  one  end  place  a  wall  fountain  of 
Italian  design,  repeating  the  colors  of  the 
fresco.  As  a  table  centerpiece  use  one  of 
those  majolica  pottery  baskets  of  fruit.  This 
may  be  replaced  at  meal  times  by  a  low  brass 
bowl  of  real  fruit.  It  is  not  desirable  to  keep 


The  wall  decoration  here  is  a  combination  of  lattice  and  rough  plaster,  the  latter  frescoed  with  flower  wreaths 
and  the  furniture  decorated  with  the  same  designs 


gardens  of  a  joyous  riot  of  color.  It  is  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  garden  living-room  that  these  are  most  enjoyed.  For  the 
garden  living-room  is  the  go-between  of  the  house  and  the  garden, 
and  consequently  should  harmonize  broadly  in  style  with  both. 

Those  that  are  constructed  as  part  of  the  house — the  porch,  the 
piazza,  the  sunporch,  the  outside  living-  or  dining-room — may  be 
furnished  in  almost  the  same  style  as  the  living-room  itself.  The 


A  bench  and  a  bower  will  make  a  sufficient  garden 
living-room  for  the  small  place  if  properly 
placed,  shaded  and  amid  flowers 


Before  planning  the  permanent  pavilion  see  to  its  outlook  and  its  background.  These 
of  structure  and  decoration  will  grow  out  of  them  as  expressions  of 


fruits  on  the 
table  between 
meals ;  the  in¬ 
sects  besiege  it, 

and  also  it  is  unpalatable  when  warm.  Artificial  fruits  may  be 
used  as  a  good  substitute. 

Lattice  walls  bring  within  much  of  the  outdoors.  The  lattice 
itself  should  be  kept  very  simple,  let¬ 
ting  the  vines  do  the  decorating.  The 
box  in  which  the  vines  are  planted 
should  be  the  same  color  as  the  lattice 
and  should  not  be  featured,  but  made 
part  of  the  background  itself.  Lattice 
laid  at  all  angles  and  cut  in  all  forms 
gives  an  undesirable  ginger-bread  effect. 

A  good  color  scheme  for  a  lattice 
porch,  if  one  desires  to  get  away  from 
the  usual  green,  is  to  paint  the  lattice 
a  blue-green,  blue  enough  to  harmonize 
with  the  green  in  the  foliage.  For  hang¬ 
ings  or  covers  use  a  dull  orange.  The 
furniture  may  be  enameled  in  blue- 
green  with  stripings  of  dull  orange. 
Bv  placing  in  this  room  an  orange  bowl 
or  a  blue-green  wicker  basket  the  colors 
are  accented. 

The  day  of  green  chairs  and  Turkey- 
red  cushions  has  gone  by.  Sun-fast 
materials  in  every  tone  have  filled  with 
much  success  a  longfelt  want.  Wicker 
willow,  reed  and  rattan  are  now  the 
accepted  kinds  of  furniture.  In  a 
partly-enclosed  porch  wooden  furniture 
with  rush  seats  may  be  used,  as  there 
are  the  essentials.  The  form  the  wear  of  the  weather  has  not  to  be 
personal  taste  tskcn  111  to  clCCOlint. 
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The  second  group  of  outdoor  living-rooms 
comprise  the  detached  tea  house,  the  marquee, 
•  the  little  canopied  pavilion,  the  terrace  and 
the  pergola.  These  bear  more  relation  to 
the  garden  than  to  the  house.  Much  care 
should  be  taken  as  to  their  situation.  Choose 
the  spot  where  the  cool  summer  breezes  may 
blow  through  and  where  there  is  some  back¬ 
ground  of  trees  or  shrubbery.  Pavilions  set 
in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  lose  their  raison 
d'etre — seclusion  and  shadow. 

A  tea  house  may  be  very  pretentious — of 
concrete  or  brick,  or  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive — of  wood  or  awning.  Its  background 
may  be  the  garden  wall ;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
better  place  than  the  corner  of  the  garden, 


Use  in  the  marquee  iron  or  wicker  furniture  that  will  withstand  rain  and  dragging  about. 

be  sufficient  flooring  if  stools  are  provided  against  the  dampness 


The  grass  wil 


affording  a  vista 

When  covered  with  vines,  a  rustic  seat  such  as  this  can  of  the  gTOUllds. 

serve  as  a  little  outdoor  living  spot  that  will  be  welcome  j  £  the  walls 

in  warm  weather 

are  of  stone  or 

rough  brick  let  the  furniture  be  of  the  same  rough  nature.  The 
old-fashioned  hickory  furniture,  while  durable,  is  neither  com¬ 
fortable  nor  easily  moved  about.  It  finds  its  best  place  in  the 
midst  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  for  it 
seems  then  to  be  a  part  of  them.  Nat¬ 
ural  oak  or  cypress  is  the  best  furniture 
for  the  tea  house,  as  it  withstands  the 
weather  and  takes  on  a  lovely  gray  tint, 
contrasting  well  against  the  red  back¬ 
ground  of  brick. 

Another  suggestion  for  the  tea  house 
is  painted  iron  furniture  of  the  kind 
so  often  met  with  on  the  Continent. 

This  can  be  finished  in  a  hard,  durable 
enamel  and  decorated  with  some  pretty 
French  peasant  designs.  The  tea  things 
may  match  in  design.  Using  with  these 
some  wicker  furniture  in  green,  an  un¬ 
usual  and  serviceable  grouping  results. 

In  a  tea  house  it  is  always  advisable 
to  have  settees  along  the  back  or  on 
either  side,  to  hold  the  occasional  over¬ 
flow  of  guests.  Too  many  chairs  are  in 
the  way  and  make  a  chaotic  appearance. 

On  the  walls  and  posts  may  be  hung 
wall  brackets  for  plants.  These  come 
in  many  attractive  designs — a  semi¬ 
circular  base,  zinc-lined,  and,  above,  a 
plain  lattice  or  a  lattice  decorated  with 
a  vari-colored  parrot.  These  lend  a 
note  of  charm,  especially  if  an  ivy  is 
trained  up  the  latticed  back.  Adding  to 


this  Paradise  of  flower  and  fragrance  could  be  flower  baskets  of 
wicker  hung  between  the  posts,  or  a  hanging  flower  holder  of 
lattice  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  cage  with  a  bird  carved 
in  the  lattice,  or,  better  still,  a  bird  cage  itself  of  painted  wood, 
gaily  decorated. 

A  marquee  with  iron  uprights  and  a  striped  awning  is  simple 
( Continued  on  page  464) 


It  is  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  outdoor  iiving-room  that  the  garden  can  be  best  enjoyed.  See  that  it  affords 

a  vista  and  that  it  is  cool,  comfortable  and  secluded 


Restoring  in  Less  than  a  Year 

THE  BEFORE-AND-AFTER  CONDITIONS  OF  A  SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  HOUSE  AND  THE  INTERVENING 
PROCESSES— WHAT  THE  COMBINATION  OF  ENERGY,  GOOD  TASTE  AND  RESPECT  FOR  THE  PAST  CAN 

ACCOMPLISH— AGING  A  GARDEN 

Caroline  B.  Hale 


IF  anyone  has  any  doubts  whatsoever  in  regard  to  restoring 
an  old  place  in  a  short  time,  let  him  lay  them  aside  with  joy 
and  bend  his  energies  to  the  desired  object  and  work  with  a  will. 
I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for  it  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to 
have  remade  an  old  house,  and  made  a  garden  that  defies  any 
one  as  to  its  age.  and  all  in  less  than  a  year. 


The  house  had  stood  many,  many  years,  in  an  old  New  England 
fishing  village  with  apparently  no  thought  given  it  by  its  owner 
or  tenants ;  it  was  built ;  that  was  all  that  was  necessary ;  no 
thought  of  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements,  and  no  kind 
of  repairs  ever  wasted  upon  it.  It  was  splendidly  built,  however, 
and  therefore  had  withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of  almost  a 
century,  much  of  that  time  being  unoccupied.  It  was  large  and 
roomy,  many  windows  of  many  panes  of  glass, 
the  floors  of  broad  boards,  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  wide,  beautiful  hand-wrought  woodwork, 
a  few  fine  old  mantels,  simple  in  design  and 
well  suited  to  the  style  of  the  house.  The  fire¬ 
places,  however,  had  been  bricked  up  and  the 
walls  marred  by  unsightly  stovepipe  holes.  The 
stairway  is  quite  a  feature.  The  sweep  of  the 
wall  was  really  most  graceful.  The  wainscot¬ 
ing  is  another  evidence  of  old-time  joinery, 
being  made  of  very  wide,  solid  boards  extend¬ 
ing  horizontally  along  each  side  of  the  walls, 
one  board  occupying  each  space,  surmounted 
by  a  simple  hand-wrought  moulding  as  a  chair 
rail.  There  were  many  other  interesting  features, 
such  as  little  closets  in  the  chimneys,  old  lustre 
knobs  and  a  few  iridescent  ones. 

The  question  of  restoring  the  house  was  not 
so  serious,  as  one  needed  to  change  only  a  few 
things  to  make  it  livable.  The  first  and  most 
important  change  was  the  opening  of  two 
“blind”  windows  in  the  front  of  the  house — 


one  on  the  first  floor  and  one  above  it  on  the  second  floor. 

The  installing  of  bathrooms,  lavatories,  linen  closets,  butler’s 
pantry,  etc.,  was  then  undertaken.  This  we  did  by  dividing  one 
of  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor — half  of  which  was  made  into  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  bathroom,  the  other  half  a  closet  room, 
containing  a  linen  closet  with  protected  shelves,  a  blanket  and 
store  closet,  and  two  dress  closets.  At  the  rear 
of  the  house,  over  the  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
was  a  very  large  room,  a  sort  of  tucked-away 
place,  only  half  a  story  high.  The  roof  here 
was  raised,  giving  us  two  splendid  bedrooms. 
The  original  kitchen,  not  being  adequate  for  our 
use,  was  changed  to  a  butler’s  pantry  and  a 
lavatory,  the  pantry  opening  into  a  large  new 
kitchen,  which  we  built,  with  a  splendid  cement 
cellar  under  it.  Opening  from  the  kitchen  and 
pantry  was  a  large  porch,  cement  floor  with 
drain,  with  an  extra  sink  and  laundry  tubs, 
the  whole  fully  screened,  thus  making  service 
a  delight.  The  old  back,  or  ratber  side,  hall 
and  stairway  were  impossible  for  present-day 
comfort,  both  being  very  narrow  and  dark. 
Here  we  took  out  a  partition,  throwing  the  hall 
into  a  room,  removed  the  solid  boards  which 
closed  in  the  stairway,  replacing  them  with  a  suit¬ 
able  balustrade ;  by  replacing  the  narrow  door, 
which  had  led  into  the  old  yard,  with  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  original  front  door,  it  changed 
the  side  of  the  house  quite  a  little,  and  yet  kept  the  spirit  of  the 
old  place.  At  the  foot  of  the  three  steps  leading  from  this  door 
into  the  garden  we  placed  an  old  millstone,  which  had  lain  for 
nearly  a  century  at  the  back  of  the  house,  as  a  kitchen  step — 
it  was  a  little  more  than  a  semi-circle  and  contained  all  the 
little  grooves  and  roughness  necessary  in  the  old  days,  when  it 
had  ground  the  corn  for  its  owner.  So  with  knocking  out  a 
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partition  or  two,  the  addition  of  three  or  four  windows  and  the 
opening  of  the  fireplaces,  we  about  completed  the  alterations  in 
the  house.  Then  came  the  beautifying  and  the  decorating — the 
walls  were  covered  with  simple,  inexpensive  paper,  suitable  to 
the  Colonial  style  of  architecture,  and,  with  the  woodwork  painted 
cream-white,  it  really  was  a  transformation. 

The  garden  seemed  the  most  hopeless  proposition,  as,  in  April, 
when  we  began  work,  the  whole  place  was  in  such  a  state  of 
neglect  and  decay  that  it  would  have  discouraged  the  most  ener¬ 
getic.  The  lot  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  two  lanes.  Although 
one  is  called  a  street  and  boasts  of  a  sidewalk  on  one  side,  for¬ 
tunately  there  was  only  a  path  on  our  side,  which  ran  along 
our  old  broken-down  fence,  almost  buried  by  a  wonderful  old 
woodbine,  a  valuable  asset,  we  thought,  and  which  later  was 
trained  over  and  almost  entirely  covered  the 
new  fence  ;  the  other  road  is  one  of  those  quaint, 
charming  lanes  in  New  England  that  one  reads 
about,  and  is  known  as  The  Lane.  From  time 
to  time  these  lanes  had  had  a  generous  sprink¬ 
ling  of  ashes,  gradually  raising  their  level,  and 
the  lot  became  more  sunken  from  the  overflow 
and  rains.  The  question  of  grading  became 
important :  to  grade  the  lot  to  the  level  of  the 
street  would  mean  to  cover  entirely  the  brick 
foundation,  giving  an  ugly,  squatty  appearance 
to  the  house  and  depriving  the  old  cellar  of 
light  and  air. 

The  advice  of  many,  who  were  supposed  to 
know  about  such  things,  declared  then  the  only 
way  we  could  prevent  the  water  overflowing 
our  place  was  to  build  a  sunken  cement  wall 
which  would  extend  a  foot  above  ground  and 
on  top  of  this  to  build  the  fence.  This  was 
not  only  a  big  expense  to  consider,  but  would 
be  most  unsightly.  Finally,  after  much  thought 
and  figuring,  we  decided  on  a  plan,  trusting  it 
would  come  out  right :  to  build  the  fence  on 
the  street  level,  which,  when  finished,  was,  curious  enough,  resting 
on  posts  two  feet  above  the  lot.  The  next  thing  was  to  remove 
the  sod,  which  was  of  the  poorest ;  then  the  rich,  black  earth 
that  had  been  accumulating  for  nearly  a  century,  and  was  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  was  removed  to  the  back  of  the 
place  for  future  use;  and  after  filling  in  with  common  soil,  which 
had  to  be  bought,  and,  finding  the  best  grade,  the  rich  earth  was 


put  back,  also  the  sod,  which  we  had  been  advised  to  discard, 
but  did  not,  being  thrifty  and  knowing  the  price  of  sod.  Along 
the  front  we  graded  to  a  foot  of  the  street  level  and  filled  in 
under  the  fence  with  brick  saved  from  an  old  chimney  that  had 
to  come  down — not  with  bricks  and  mortar,  but  with  bricks  piled 
irregularly  on  one  another,  with  old  Mother  Earth  filling  in  the 
cracks,  and  making  necessary  a  step  down  from  the  street  into  the 
yard ;  in  front  of  the  fence  was  a  broad  flower  bed  four  feet  wide, 
which  was  in  constant  bloom  from  June  to  November. 

On  the  Lane  side  of  the  lot  we  graded  gradually  to  meet  the 
street,  so  there  was  no  perceptive  grade,  and  along  the  fence 
(which  was  a  plain,  simple,  Colonial  picket  fence  with  the  green 
top  rail)  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  was  a  sudden  rise,  or 
terrace,  one  might  say,  about  a  foot  high  ;  in  front  of  this  were 


And  this  was  the  result!  A  pergola,  rambler-covered  gate,  a  seemly  fence,  a  flower-bordered  walk — all 

accomplished  between  October  and  June 


The  garden  had  suffered  from  neglect.  It  needed  grading  and  fencing  in,  and  the  soil  had  to  be  enriched 

before  plans  were  set  for  flowers 

placed  large  boulders,  brought  from  a  nearby  beach,  and  filled  in 
with  small  stones ;  this  would  keep  the  water  from  running  in 
from  the  lane  and  gave  11s  a  broad  bed  for  nasturtiums,  which, 
before  July,  were  trailing  over  the  rocks  and  fence,  absolutely 
disguising  the  little  terrace  and  making  that  part  of  the  garden 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  constant  bloom.  On  the  outside  of  the 
fence  we  built  up  from  the  road  to  the  fence,  so  that  the  grade 
was  imperceptible.  To  this  we  used  ashes,  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  six  inches  of  good  earth  and 
sodded  with  some  of  the  much-scorned  sod  from 
the  old  place,  but  good  enough  for  wagons  and 
other  vehicles  to  pass  over,  and  with  grass  seed 
sown  now  and  then  the  lane  was  none  the  worse 
for  the  operation.  With  the  wonderful  growth 
of  scarlet  runner  and  nasturtium  peeping 
through  and  trailing  over  the  fence  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  charming. 

We  next  turned  our  attention  to  the  laying 
out  of  our  garden,  arranging  beds  for  flowers 
and  sodding  around  them.  We  knew  nothing 
about  gardening — which  flowers  require  sun 
and  which  shade,  or  how  to  plant— but  being 
fond  of  flowers  and  determined  to  make  the 
old  place  beautiful,  we  left  no  stone  unturned 
that  would  help  us.  With  the  help  of  seed 
books  and  advice  from  friends  and  neighbors 
we  went  to  work.  We  did  not  do  the  actual 
spading,  as  that  was  too  hard  work  for  women, 

( Continued  on  page  445) 


ESTHETIC  EFFECTS 
GAINED  BY  SIMPLE 
SURFACES  AND 
STRAIGHT  LINES  IN 
THE  H'OME  OF 

IT  would  seem  that 
there  are  moral  as 
well  as  esthetic  qualities 
in  good  building,  and  the 
Pattison  house  is,  first  of 
all,  good  and  sincere  in 
its  construction.  It  is  of 
unstained  cedar  shingles 
that  grow  soft-toned  with 
age.  The  beams  of  the 


There  is  no  fancy  detail  about  the  porches  or  the  roof.  The  beams  are  left  to  show  and  are 

uncut  and  untrimmed 


overhanging  roof  are  left 
to  show  and  are  uncut  and 
untrimmed.  The  door  and 
window  casings  are  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  they  can  be.  The 
sashes  are  filled  with  small 
panes  of  ordinary  glass. 
There  is  no  fancy  detail 
about  the  porch  cornices, 
only  the  2-inch  strips  on 
the  post  casings  might  be 
called  decorative.  Inside 
all  the  door  and  window 
trim  all  the  mullions  and 
transoms  are  made  up  of 
straight  wooden  strips,  and, 
continued  along  the  walls ; 
they  give  them 
their  sole  deco¬ 
rative  treat¬ 
ment. 

Some  people 
have  come  to 
misunderstand 
the  virtues  of 
simplicity. 

They  try  to 
make  a  virtue 
out  of  mere 
LTgly  plainness  is  just  as  bad  as  ugly 
over-ornamentation.  The  vital  thing  is  to  have  an 
intelligent  understanding  and  feeling  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  design,  and  then  to  use  them  to  ex¬ 
press  your  conception  of  a  home  idealistically.  All 
that  is  praiseworthy  and  interesting  in  this  house  has 
been  attained  through  an  esthetic  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  simple  surfaces  and  straight 
lines.  That  is,  after  all,  the  secret  of  good  design 
in  building.  No  amount  of  ornamentation,  no 
amount  of  labor  and  expenditure,  can  make  up  for 
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its  lack,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  it  you 
can  make  brilliant  use  of 
the  humblest  materials. 

The  Pattison  house  has 
a  low,  broad-stretched 
look.  Part  of  this  is  due 
to  its  general  dimensions, 
but  it  has  also  used  other 
means  to  obtain  this  ef¬ 
fect,  which  may  well  be 
suggestive  to  much  smaller  houses  that  are  often  hard-put  to 
discover  ways  and  means  of  looking  low  and  in  good  proportion 
within  the  scope  of  their  arbitrarily-fixed  dimensions.  One  of  the 
chief  ways  of  getting  this  low  appearance,  aside  from  the  general 
dimensions,  is  to  have  a  simple,  unbroken  roof  line  without 
dormers  and  with  deep  eaves,  as  here,  where  the  roof  lines  come 
down  to  a  level  with  the  window  tops  and  where  the  gable  ends 
extend  well  out.  A  second  way  is  to  have  broad  and  simple 
fenestration,  and  still  a  third  is  to  have  a  terrace  about  the  house. 
Here  the  front  terrace  is  broad  and  low,  like  the  house  itself,  but 
if  a  simple  terrace  is  not  sufficient  for  a  house,  a  well,  a  deco¬ 
rative  balustrade  or  low  piers  connected  by  hedge  plantings  will 
often  have  an  almost  delusive  way  of  enlarging  and  broadening  it. 
The  low,  unornamented  terrace  here  is  in  excellent  taste  and 
proportion.  It  is  some  15  feet  wide  with  a  path  across  it,  and  it 
is  just  three  low  steps  above  the  driveway.  The  steps  are  as 
broad  as  the  entrance  porch,  which  adds  to  the  feeling  of  lowness. 


1  he  trellised  walls  of  the  reception  room 
show  the  decorative  possibilities  of  the 
straight  and  vertical  line  in  that  treatment 


plainness. 


Straight  lines  give  the  living-hall  an  air  of  simplicity.  Here  the  woodwork  is  stained  brown  and 
the  panels  are  filled  with  a  dull,  deep  gold,  Japanese  burlap 
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They  are  decorated  at 
each  end  with  a  low 
vase  on  brick  foundation 
piers. 

These  vases  illustrate 
not  only  the  spirit  of  the 
house,  but  the  social  life 
of  the  colony.  They 
were  made  of  concrete 
and  Volkmar  tiles  by  a 
friend  of  the  family,  an 
artist,  an  amateur  at 
vases.  As  the  friend 
came  from  New  York 
for  a  week-end  now  and 
then,  the  vases  were  not 
made  in  a  day,  and 
when  they  were  finally 
finished,  the  whole 
colony,  children  and 
grown  people,  came  to 
celebrate  their  unveiling. 

It  was  called  Vase  Day. 

There  were  poems  on  vases,  essays  on  the  history  and  meaning  of 
vases,  on  ancient  vases  and  modern  vases,  on  tiles  and  the  uses 
of  concrete.  Everybody  in  the  colony  had  studied  up  vases  in 
one  way  or  another.  It  fairly  seemed  as  though  the  two  vases 
had  produced  a  liberal  education  'for  themselves  and  their  kind 
in  the  entire  community.  It  is  good  to  make  much  in  this  way 
of  the  spirit  of  things,  to  symbolize  for  both  children  and  grown 
people  with  parties  and  unveilings  the  work  and  meaning  that 
we  put  into  our  household  things  and  to  connect  them  with  the 
thought  and  spirit,  the  art  and  labor  that  have  always  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  been  given  them. 

As  for  the  plan  of  the  house,  there  is  a  hall  in  the  center  with 
a  drawing-room  on  one  side  and  a  library  and  a  dining-room  on 
the  other.  The  staircase  is  not  only  an  important  feature  in  the 
living-hall,  but  a  more  or  less  decisive  factor  in  the  entire  plan 
of  the  central  part  of  the  house.  It  has  been  made  to  run  up 
to  form  part  of  a  long  middle  corridor  with  bedrooms  on  both 
sides  of  it  and  bathrooms  at  the  ends.  In  doing  this,  space  was 
left  behind  the  staircase  in  the  center  part  of  the  first  floor  for 
two  small  rooms  that  are  used  as  a  kind  of  office-study  and 


Among  the  many  attractive  points  of  the  drawing-room  are  the  elevation 
of  the  floor  and  the  bow  window.  The  woodwork  here  is  black  and 
the  paper  a  deep  green 


The  office- 
study  is  connected 
with  the  drawing¬ 
room  platform, 
so  that  when  this 
platform  is  used 
as  a  stage,  it 
makes  a  conveni¬ 
ent  entrance  way. 
Its  charm,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is 
a  garden  room, 
with  two  large 
transformed  and 
mullioned  double 
glass  doors  lead¬ 
ing  out  upon  the 
low  garden  porch. 
The  small  tele¬ 


telephone  room.  The 
staircase,  after  the  first 
few  steps,  which  leads 
to  a  corner  landing, 
runs  parallel  to  the 
front  entrance  along  the 
long  side  of  the  room. 
Directly  opposite  to  the 
front  door  it  forms  a 
second  landing,  under 
which  there  is  a  passage 
which  connects  by 
glass  doors  with  the 
office-study  beyond. 
This  passage  also  opens 
up  a  fine  opportunity  of 
using  the  space  beneath 
the  stairs  for  a  coat 
closet  and  lavatory. 


The  staircase,  a  decisive  factor  in  the  plan  of  the  house,  runs  up  to  form  part  of  a  long  middle  corridor,  along 

which,  on  both  sides,  are  bedrooms 


The  "Madame  Butterfly"  window  looking  out  from  the 
dining-room  over  the  garden  has  the  characteristic 
Japanese  sliding  windows  and  low  platform 

phone  room  beside  it  is  directly  connected 
with  the  hall  and  the  dining-room.  Beyond 
the  dining-room  there  is  a  butler’s  pantry, 
which  is  the  only  passageway  between  the 
main  house  and  the  service  wing.  This  wing- 
consists  of  a  kitchen,  pantry  and  laundry 
on  the  first  floor,  two  servants’  rooms  and 
a  bath  on  the  second.  The  main  bedrooms 
of  the  house  are  above  the  drawing-room 
and  have  glass  doors  leading  out  upon  an 
uncovered  porch. 

Although  the  family  numbers  only  four, 
from  the  very  plan  with  its  ten  bedrooms, 
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with  its  special  service  wing,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  first- 
floor  rooms,  the  house  was  clearly  designed  for  generous  hospi¬ 
tality.  A  great  many  country  houses  of  its  size  are  not  at  all  helpful 
to  the  builder  of  small  suburban  homes,  but  this  one  is  full  of  sug¬ 
gestions  ;  suggestions,  too,  that  do  not  lead  astray  into  impossible 
longings,  but  help  to  proper  characterizations.  By  a  small  suburban 
home  we  mean  a  house,  let  us  say,  that  has  to  be  built  on  a  50-  or 
6o-foot  lot,  or  that  can  have  not  more  than  1,600  square  feet  of 
floor  space  for  the  first  floor.  These  houses  are  now  usually  de¬ 
signed  with  a  large,  oblong  living-room.  Ten  years  ago  this  large 
room  seemed  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  sometimes  it  seems  to 
have  become  stereotyped.  A  room,  let  us  say,  38  feet  x  20  feet — 
and  it  is  possible  to  gain  it  even  with  a  respectable  dining-room 
and  kitchen  in  a  floor  plan  of  38  feet  x  38  feet — gives  a  chance 
for  a  remarkably  interesting  characterization  of  the  family  life. 
A  living-room  has  no  right  to  be  uninteresting.  Yet  ever  so 
many  homes  are  being  built  to-day  with  uninteresting  oblong 
rooms  with  a  fireplace  and  glass  doors  on  one  long  side,  a  great 
opening  on  the  other,  and  with  windows  on  the  front  and  back. 
This  has  now  become,  in  a  way,  the  conventional  living-room. 
Sometimes  it  is  made  distinctive  through  fine  furnishing  or  through 
good  proportions,  but  where  it  is  uninteresting  it  has  been  made 
so  not  only  through  lack  of  individual  architectural  treatment, 
but  of  any  deep  and  underlying  purpose,  any  imaginative  insight 
and  understanding  of  the  lives  the  owners  wish  to  live  there. 

In  the  Pattison  house  are  three  rooms  that  well  illustrate  three 
distinctive  characterizations  of  a  main  living-room.  There  are 
other  possible  characterizations,  to  be  sure,  but  here  are  three : 
the  living-hall,  the  library  and  the  drawing-room. 

The  main  room  of  even  a  small  house  may  well  be  a  large 
living-hall,  lighted  by  a  transomed  and  mullioned  glass  door 
that  serves  as  a  front  entrance,  with  a  decorative  flight  of  stairs 
occupying  one  side  of  the  room,  under  which,  in  a  smaller  house, 
might  be  a  passage  into  the  dining-room,  with  a  fireplace  at  one 
end  and  an  artistic  window  at  the  other.  A  living-hall  with  inter¬ 
esting  architectural  features,  very  beautiful  in  coloring,  all  gold, 
with  brown  woodwork  like  this,  of  good  proportions,  with  inter¬ 
esting  wall  treatment,  sparsely  furnished,  with  very  little  need 
of  pictures  and  ornaments,  can  be  a  very  useful  and  delightful 
room.  It  is  a  room  that  children  can  amuse  themselves  in  with 
impunity  and  free¬ 
dom.  In  Japan  chil¬ 
dren  are  said  never  to 
be  naughty,  because 
the  houses  give  them 
no  cause  to  be.  Many 
men  who  live  active 
mental  lives  in  their 
work  love  this  kind 
of  a  room  to  come 
home  to.  It  is  a  room 
where  they  can  sit 
and  smoke  by  the  fire¬ 
side  without  having 
any  shut-in  feeling. 

It  is  a  room  that 
adapts  itself  readily 
to  dances  and  all 
sorts  of  receptions. 

It  is,  too,  a  room  that 
takes  beautifully  to 
all  sorts  of  festive 
floral  decorations. 

Then  there  is  the 
library,  whose  one 
wall  you  can  see 


through  the  open  door  in  the  photograph  of  the  fireplace, 
a  room  with  book-lined  walls  and  intimately-loved  pictures,  of 
easy  chairs,  reading  lamps,  and  a  low,  cozy  fireplace.  To  some 
people  the  very  idea  of  home  centers  in  such  a  book-lined  room. 

The  drawing-room,  with  its  platform  for  the  piano  and  the 
interesting  spinet,  has  a  very  simple  and  effective  suggestion  for 
a  living-room  that  is  to  be  a  social  room  in  a  family  that  loves 
music  and  the  dramatic  elements  of  life.  Just  two  steps  up, 
and  yet  what  an  element  of  interest  it  adds!  .The  four-sided  bay 
window,  with  its  transoms  and  casement  windows,  with  its 
cushioned  seat,  shows  the  kind  of  a  bay  window  that  can  easily 
be  used  with  small-paned  sash  windows  in  a  harmonious  relation¬ 
ship.  The  main  room  of  the  house  should  have  some  kind  of 
an  interesting  window,  and  here  it  has  the  best  possible  position 
at  the  very  center,  so  to  speak,  of  the  stage. 

How  many  windows  there  are  that  look  out  upon  the  world 
like  a  hole  in  the  wall,  stripped  of  reserve  and  romance !  How 
many  houses  there  are  whose  lack  of  composition  and  unity  in 
their  fenestrations  makes  the  windows  seem  to  be  carrying  on  a 
civil  war  upon  the  walls !  The  Pattison  house  has  reserve  and 
the  discipline  of  good  breeding  in  its  windows  on  the  courtyard 
driveway,  and  yet,  if  you  will  notice,  there  is  variety  even  here. 
Good  fenestration  does  not  mean  monotony.  The  front  entrance 
is  made  up  of  a  transomed  and  mullioned  glass  door.  On  either 
side  of  the  porch  there  is  a  small  double  casement.  There  are 
double  windows  on  the  projections  of  the  main  house,  and  on 
the  first  floor  all  the  windows  have  transoms,  although  the  second- 
floor  ones  have  none.  This  making  the  windows  higher  on 
the  first  floor  than  on  the  second  is  quite  a  pronounced  tendency 
of  our  recent  architecture.  When  it  comes  to  the  garden  side 
of  the  house,  the  fenestration  is  not  so  reserved.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  when  it  faces  the  garden!  Yet,  mind  you,  it  has  not 
lost  its  sense  of  composition  !  There  is,  then,  the  four-sided  bay 
of  tbe  drawing-room  at  one  end  of  the  garden  side.  Under  the 
garden  porch  there  are  two  transomed  and  mullioned  double 
glass  doors  that  make  the  small  office-study  almost  an  outdoor 
room.  Tlie  small  telephone  room  has  a  high-backed  settle  with 
double  casements  above  it,  while  the  garden  window  of  the 
dining-room  is  a  very  interesting  “Madame  Butterfly"  window 
with  sliding  sashes  and  a  low  platform.  Here  is  a  window, 

suggested  by  Puccini’s 
opera,  full  of  Japan¬ 
ese  tradition,  charm¬ 
ingly  picturesque,  and 
yet  in  harmony  with 
the  simplicity  and  the 
decorative  interrela¬ 
tionships  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines 
that  make  up  the 
panel-like  treatment 
of  the  walls. 

There  is  little  need 
to  explain  the  deco¬ 
rative  effect  of  these 
horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  strips.  It  is 
clearly  shown  in  the 
photographs  of  the 
fireplace  and  the  stair¬ 
case.  Notice,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  this 
same  scheme  that 
holds  true  in  the  trel¬ 
lis  room,  and  that  the 
( Cont .  on  page  447) 


Wicker  and  willow  furniture  make  the  porch  a  comfortable  resting  place  for  the  summer  day.  The 
tiling  of  the  floor  is  at  once  cool  and  easily  kept  clean 
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SOWING  SEEDS  NOW  TO  TRANSPLANT  NEXT  MONTH  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  CROPS— GARDEN  PESTS 

AND  HOW  TO  FIGHT  THEM— THE  CARE  OF  CROPS  IN  JUNE 
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IT  is  one  thing  to  hurry  home  from  the  office  on  a  balmy 
spring  afternoon,  to  get  in  your  first  planting  of  beans,  and 
to  put  in  a  trellis  for  the  rapidly  growing  peas  that  are  trying 

to  get  away  from 
you.  It  is  quite 
another  to  bring  your¬ 
self  to  keep  up  with 
your  garden  schedule 
and  to  cultivate  and 
plant  on  a  sweltering 
early  summer  after¬ 
noon. 

But  there  are  a 
number  of  things  that 
must  be  thought  of 
and  attended  to  now 
if  you  expect  to  enjoy 
your  garden  to  the 
full  during  the 
autumn  and  winter, 
First  process  in  planting  beans  and  similar  crops:  01"  jf  you  hope  to  en- 

prepare  the  ground  finely  and  mark  out  with 

shallow  drill  J°y  Salads  and  Canh- 

flower  next  August 

and  September,  and  beets  and  carrots  and  oyster  plant  next 
January  and  February.  During  this  month,  also,  the  various 
garden  pests,  in  the  form  of  insects  and  diseases,  will  begin  to 
put  in  their  appearance,  and  you  must  be 
on  the  sharp  lookout  for  them.  In  most, 
instances  fighting  them  is  rather  hopeless 
if  once  they  get  a  good  start. 

One  of  the  most  important  jobs  for 
some  Saturday  afternoon,  late  in  May  or 
early  in  June — better  put  a  red  circle 
around  May  29  and  June  5  on  the  calen¬ 
dar — is  the  sowing  of  seed  for  plants  to 
transplant  next  month  for  fall  and  winter 
crops  to  fill  in  the  spaces  that  will  have 
been  left  empty  by  your  early  crops  of 
beets,  peas,  spinach  and  lettuce.  A  pack¬ 
age  each  of  the  following  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  average-sized  home  garden.  The 
varieties  mentioned,  while  perhaps  there 
may  be  others  of  similar  type  as  good, 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  any  :  Brussels  sprouts — -Dalkeith ; 
cabbage — Volga  and  Savoy ;  cauliflower — 
early  snowball ;  endive — broad-leaved  Ba¬ 
tavia;  lettuce,  loosehead — Grand  Rapids; 
heading — big  Boston. 

Select  some  spot  in  the  garden  where 
the  ground  can  be  freshly  forked  up  and 
prepared  in  a  narrow  strip.  Usually 
where  the  first  crop  of  lettuce  has  been 
used  will  make  a  good  place,  and  will  give 
about  the  desired  amount  of  room.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  finely,  mark  out  a  shallow 
drill  and  sow  the  seed  of  each  sort  thinly. 

These  plants  will  not  be  transplanted  until 


the  time  to  set  them  in  their  permanent  positions  and,  therefore, 
require  much  more  space  than  seedlings  sown  outdoors  in  flats, 
which  are  transplanted  once  before  being  set  out.  They  should 
be  given  from  3"  to 
6"  each  in  the  row  to 
make  strong,  stocky 
plants.  Therefore 
four  or  five  seeds  to 
the  inch  will  be 
plenty.  If  the  soil  is 
dry,  to  make  sure  of 
good  germination, 
take  your  hoe  and 
make  a  deep  furrow 
the  length  of  the  row 
the  day  before  you 
expect  to  plant  and 
fill  this  with  water, 
letting  it  soak  away 
over  night.  This  will 
put  the  ground  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  for 
planting  and  make  it 
moist  enough  to  insure  prompt  and  strong  germination.  Be  sure 
to  tag  each  thing  so  used,  otherwise  you  are  likely  to  have  things 
most  annoyingly  mixed  up  by  transplanting  time.  With  the  back 
of  a  narrow  hoe  or  with  the  edge  of  a 
short  board  press  the  seed  down  firmly  into 
the  drill  before  you  cover  it.  Then  cover 
with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  of  moist 
soil  and  firm  lightly  as  before.  Do  not 
water  the  surface  of  the  soil  after  plant¬ 
ing.  If  the  ground  is  so  dry  that  water 
is  necessary,  apply  as  already  directed. 
Watering  on  the  surface  is  seldom  done 
thoroughly  enough  to  wet  the  soil  to  and 
below  the  seed. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  in  properly 
prepared  soil,  germination  should  take 
place  within  a  few  days,  particularly  with 
seeds  of  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  Brussels 
sprouts.  The  little  seedlings  are  apt  to  be 
troubled  with  the  flea  beetle,  a  small,  hard- 
shelled  black  beetle  which  you  will  recog¬ 
nize  readily.  Keep  a  little  tobacco  dust 
on  hand  and  sprinkle  the  plants  lightly 
with  it  a  few  days  after  they  are  up  until 
danger  from  this  pest  is  past.  Even  where 
the  seed  has  been  sown  thinly  thinning  out 
will  usually  be  required.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  second  or  third  leaves 
appear. 

In  addition  to  these  crops,  which  are 
all  to  be  transplanted  later,  there  are  a 
number  of  succession  sowings  which 
should  be  made  now  to  keep  the  garden 
up  through  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
( Continued  on  page  461) 


Second  process:  sow  the  seed  thinly;  with  beans 
see  that  the  eye  is  down,  press  the  seed  down 
firmly 


Third  process:  cover  one-half  to  two  inches,  press  the 
soil  down  gently  with  board  or  foot.  Avoid  sur¬ 
plus  moisture 
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Where  the  position  of  the  house  gives  it  seclusion  and  privacy,  there  is  no  need  for 
awnings  save  to  keep  off  the  sum 


Venetian  blinds  used  behind  screens  or  glass  partitions  keep  the  porch  cool  and  secluded 
without  shutting  out  all  of  the  outside  world 


A  city  roof  leveled  by  a  platform  and  fitted  up  for  outdoor  living.  A  rug,  screens, 
wicker  furniture  and  plenty  of  flowers  and  plants  lend  the  country  similitude 


The  Porch  as  a  Place  for  Out- 


Wicker  and  rattan  are  the  most  serviceable  types  of  porch  furnishings.  Coming  in  a 

stored  for  winter,  since  they  generally  fit 


great  variety  of  shapes,  their  use  is  equally  diversified, 
well  into  decorative  schemes  indoors 


Moreover,  they  need  not  be 
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rch  in  the  making.  When  the  vines  have  covered  the  trellis  and 
the  shrubbery  filled  out,  the  result  will  be  striking 


Rustic  furniture  has  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  camp,  and  for  such  porches  it  has 
no  equal.  Bamboo  screens  are  also  always  advantageous  in  these  locations 


door  Living  in  City  and  Country 


A  note  of  individuality  can  be  lent  the  porch  by  upholstery  in  one  fabric.  On  this  porch  is  shown  an 
indispensable  piece  of  furnishing — the  steamer  chair 


If  the  porch  is  large,  create  a  center  for  living  in  one  corner 
that  is  well  shaded  and  can  be  screened  off  for  privacy 
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The  Dutch  Colonial  type  of  house  needs  a  site  on  some  sort  of  slope.  Hence  the  necessity  for  grading  that  would  give  this  house  a  dignity  and  imposing  massiveness. 

The  drive-in  can  be  seen  to  advantage,  and  the  beginning  shrubbery 


My  Suburban  Garden 


HOW  THE  GRADING  WAS  DONE— ADDING  A  BARN— THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  DRIVE— SETTING  SHRUBBERY 


AS  you  will  re¬ 
call,  when 
we  carved  out  our 
beauty  spot  from 
the  raw  forest  we 
had  everything  to 
build,  from  the 
ground  up,  and 
this  included  even 
the  soil  for  the 
front  and  rear 
lawns.  No  old  held 
was  ours,  mellowed 
and  grown  to  held 
grasses,  needing 
only  turning  under 
and  sowing  with 
lawn  seed,  but  the 
soil  itself  had  to  be 
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1  his  is  the  completed  plan  at  the  end  of  three  years — quite  a  change  from  the  original  young  forest. 
Note  the  arrangement  of  the  drives  and  paths 


prepared  even  for 
grass.  There  was 
considerable  lawn 
expanse,  altogether 
some  seven  thou¬ 
sand  square  feet  of 
it,  and  our  means 
would  hardly  per¬ 
mit  more  than  two 
inches  of  top  soil 
spread  over  the 
area — at  $1-5°  a 
load!  And  this 
was  not  enough ; 
not  nearly  enough, 
with  our  forest  soil 
underneath,  for  the 
leaching  action  of 
the  rains  soon  inJ 
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corporated  both  soils  and  soured  it  all,  so  that  the  grass  died 
under  the  first  hot  dry  spell. 

Here  the  lady  who  had  charge  of  the  lawns  and  shrubbery 
made  her  first  mistake,  that  of  spreading  a  dressing  of  rotted 
manure  on  the  lawn  as  we  went  into  the  first  winter.  She  had 
been  careful  to  use  first-quality  lawn  seed,  for  poor,  cheap  stuff 
is  sure  to  be  full  of  weed  seeds  and  to  condemn  the  unfortunate 


it  forth  to  the  greatest  advantage  as  a  structure  of  real  charm. 

As  our  land  was  as  fiat  as  your  hand,  we  had  to  make  a  slope, 
if  only  of  five  or  six  feet  in  total  rise.  To  get  a  high  cellar  floor 
the  foundations  had  only  been  put  down  a  foot  or  so,  and,  after 
surrounding  the  walls  up  to  the  architect’s  watertable  with  a  fill, 
and  terracing  it  off  in  a  neat  prism,  the  contractor  rested  from 
his  labors.  We  at  once  pulled  it  down  and  eased  it  off  into  a 
mild,  long  slope,  adding  fill  where  needed.  It 
looked  at  first  like  a  hopeless  attempt,  requiring 
at  least  several  hundred  loads  of  fill  to  make 
a  job  of  it;  but,  as  the  slope  should  have  the 
same  graceful,  incurving  sweep  as  the  roof,  it 
worked  out  very  nicely  with  not  over  seventy 
loads  of  fill  added.  It  was  at  once  seeded  to 
stop  rain  wash,  and  so  came  our  first  lawn  into 
being. 

Our  next  care  was  the  layout  of  the  walks 
and  the  driveway.  If  you  will  look  at  the  plan 
of  the  grounds  you  will  note  what  places  had 
to  be  reached  by  these,  for  the  principal  use  of 
a  path  or  a  road  is  to  get  somewhere  with  it ! 

Another  feature  of  the  problem  for  the  owner 
of  a  small  place  is  how  to  get  all  this  in  and 
still  have  a  little  land  left  for  planting.  The 
main  drive  must  reach  the  coal  hole,  and  the 
barn  or  garage,  and  also  permit  the  ingoing 
wagon  or  car  to  turn  around  and  come  out  with¬ 
out  either  the  horses  stepping  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  scenery  and  nibbling  off  the  tops  of  your 
new  pear  trees  or  the  car  wheels  furrowing  up 
the  adjacent  lawn.  To  do  this  effectually  seems 
to  require  an  acre  of  ground !  The  minimum 
width  of  drive  is  eight  feet  and  the  minimum 


Planting  rose  bushes  at  the  bases  of  a  hairpin  arch.  Note  roots  and  tops  of  these  roses  as  they  come 

from  the  nursery 


sower  to  a  long  spell  of  hand  weeding.  The  grass  came 
up  fine  and  uniform,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  we  had 
a  cool,  refreshing  greensward  under  the  great  forest  trees 
that  had  been  left  standing  for  house  shade. 

The  next  year  I  went  at  it  in  the  fall  and  put  on  three 
hundred  pounds  of  lime,  following,  a  few  weeks  later, 
when  the  lime  had  leached  into  the  soil,  with  two  hundred 
pounds  of  brown  bonemeal  fertilizer.  This  takes  a  whole 
winter  of  weathering  to  become  available  as  plant  food. 

However,  the  results  were  encouraging;  our  lawns  the 
succeeding  summer  were  weedless  and  luxuriant  and 
“stayed  put.”  With  the  help  of  the  hose  they  weathered 
every  drought,  and  that  discouraging  dying  off  of  the  grass 
shoots,  due  to  sour,  unnourishing  soil  which  starved  the 
roots  underneath,  did  not  appear,  except  in  isolated  spots. 

The  way  that  grass  grew  under  the  cosmic  urge  of  spring- 
made  me,  in  addition  to  being  the  slave  of  the  wheel-hoe, 
the  unwilling  slave  of  the  lawn  mower.  But  I  took  an 
unfair  advantage  of  my  better  half  and  bought  a  very 
small  mower  with  the  finest  of  ballbearings,  one  that  she 
and  the  children  could  run  with  all  the  ease  of  a  safety- 
razor — and  left  them  to  their  own  devices! 

In  a  house  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  type,  with  great  sloping  One 
roofs  and  turned-up  eaves  to  stop  snow  avalanches  (the 
Dutch  never  do  anything  without  a  practical  reason  behind 
it)  a  site  on  some  sort  of  slope  is  almost  a  necessity.  Put  the 
same  house  down  in  a  hollow,  with  the  ground  slanting  towards 
the  porch,  and  you  at  once  turn  it  into  a  most  unprepossessing 
and  belittled  farm  cottage.  But  let  it  occupy  a  commanding 
position  on  a  slope,  carrying  out  the  sweep  of  the  roof  and  car¬ 
rying  up  the  eye  to  its  lofty  ridge  pole,  and  the  Dutch  Colonial 
at  once  assumes  a  dignity  and  imposing  massiveness  which  set 


of  the  weeping  mulberries  along  the  drive;  showing  also  concrete  porch  and  built-up 
lawn  slope  running  off  from  the  porch  level 

radius  of  your  round  turn  should  be  twenty  feet.  Twice  twenty 
is  forty  feet  for  the  diameter  of  the  central  turning  bed,  an 
impossible  size  for  a  place  of  only  100  or  150  feet  of  frontage. 
We  decided  on  our  round  turn  to  be  made  at  a  point  about  oppo¬ 
site  the  studio  chimney,  as  the  coal  window  was  located  just 
beyond  it,  and  a  large  red  maple,  left  from  the  original  forest 
( Continued,  on  page  448) 


In  pools  where  you  stoop  to  drink  you  can  see  the  little  cylin¬ 
drical  houses.  Above  is  the  mature  caddis 


The  caddis,  you  will  notice,  drags  his  home-made  house  along 
the  bottom.  Every  day  is  moving  day  to  him 


BEING  THE  STORY  OF  THE  CADDIS  FLY,  THAT  IS  ITS  OWN  ARCHITECT  AND  CONTRACTOR— THE  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  ITS  HOUSE— WHERE  THE  HOME  IS  LOCATED— THE  LANDLORD  PROBLEM  SOLVED 


S.  H.  Chubb 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


NEARLY  everyone,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at 
a  spring  in  the  primitive  fashion  with  neither  cup 
nor  glass,  has  discovered  those  curious  little  cylinders, 
crawling,  or  rather  being  dragged,  about  on  the  bottom  by 
their  occupants  and  builders,  the  caddis  worms,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  larvae  of  the  caddis  fly.  This 
little  creature  has  solved  the  landlord  problem.  The 
monthly  demand  comes  not  to  his  door ! 

While  most  of  these  structures  are  of  the  -  — - 

cylindrical  school  of  architecture,  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  treatment  displayed  by  the 
various  species,  although  the  available  mate¬ 
rial  has  much  to  do  with  the  appearance  of 
the  finished  dwelling.  Almost  anything 
which  can  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  streams 
and  ponds  may  be  used.  Bits  of  sticks,  tiny 
seeds,  pieces  of  leaves,  grains 
of  sand  or  small  stones  are  -;^r, 
gathered  and  fastened  to-  4! 

gether  with  silk-like  threads  :  j 

of  the  builder’s  own  make. 

The  case  is  also  nicely  lined  || 
with  this  material,  which  is 
spun  very  much  as  a  silkworm 
or  caterpillar  spins  its  cocoon. 

The  separate  threads  can  be 
distinguished  only  when  mag¬ 
nified  about  ten  times. 

The  larva  is  a  soft-bodied  j 
little  grub,  too  tempting  to  Jj 
escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  small  L 
fishes,  were  it  not  for  his 


hermit  protrude  at  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder  and 
he  will  crawl  about  leisurely,  dragging  his  home  with  him. 
At  the  extreme  posterior  end  of  the  body  there  are  two 
hooks  with  which  he  hold,s  tenaciously  to  the  inside  of 
the  case,  and  will  refuse  to  be  extracted  even  at  peril  of 
'pile  variety6 shown  'Je‘n§'  pulled  in  two.  An  attack  from  the  rear,  however, 
opposite  is  so  unusual  an  experience  that  it  takes  him  quite  by 

surprise.  Should  you  wish  to  examine  him 

— — - - - •  ~ — •  more  thoroughly,  take  a  pine-needle  or  fine 

j|  grass  stem  and  thrust  it  gently  into  the  very 
small  opening  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
case,  and  the  probability  is  lie  will  make  a 
hasty  advance  out  the  other  end,  but  will 
soon  dive  in  again  head  first  and  then  turn 
round  at  his  leisure. 

On  one  occasion,  having  a  number  of  cad- 
§§  dis  larvae  under  close  observa- 


if 


strange  covering.  When  there 
seems  to  be  no  danger  near, 
the  head  and  legs  of  the 


While  most  of  the  structures  are  of  the  cylindrical  school  of  architecture,  a  diversity 
of  treatments  is  displayed.  When  there  is  no  danger,  the  head  and  legs  of  the 
grub  come  out  and  he  walks  around  dragging  his  house  behind  him.  Pictures 
highly  magnified 


tion,  I  found  that  by  some 
chance  one  caddis  had  been 
divested  of  his  covering.  In¬ 
stead  of  adopting  the  usual 
course  of  diligently  setting  to 
work  to  repair  the  loss,  this 
individual  became  alarmed  and 
quite  demoralized,  broke  into 
the  back  door  of  one  of  his 
neighbors,  driving  him  out 
the  front  way.  The  rightful 
owner  turned  round  and  faced 
the  enemy,  but  could  not  pre¬ 
vail.  After  some  manoeuv¬ 
ring  he  discovered  the  breach 
in  the  rear  and  drove  out  the 
intruder,  who  then  repeated 
his  strategic  move.  This  most 
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unprofitable  “merry  -  go  -  round” 
continued  for  some  time  without 
any  evidence  of  merriment.  The 
final  outcome  was  the  hasty  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  retreat,  whether  by 
the  interloper  or  the  dispossessed 
I  am,  unfortunately,  not  able  to 
say. 

Like  most  insects,  the  caddis 
spends  the  greater  part  of  its  life 
in  the  larval  stage.  Passing 
through  a  quiescent  period  of 
pupation,  it  emerges  from  the 
water  as  a  delicate,  gauzy-winged 
fly.  The  pleasures  of  an  aerial 
life,  however,  are  very  brief,  for 
after  the  eggs  are  laid  the  parents 
die  within  a  few  days. 

In  the  Catskills,  where  most  of 
these  observations  were  made,  one 
of  the  most  common  varieties  of  larval 
cases  is  roughly  constructed  of  sticks 
and  stems  or  bits  of  bark  sufficiently 
water-soaked  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  The 
posterior  opening  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
pinhole,  either  by  fastening  in  small 
fragments  or  by  weaving  a  partition  of 
silk  across  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  leav¬ 
ing  a  very  small  hole  in  the  center. 
The  larva,  by  an  undulating  movement 
of  the  body,  causes  a  constant  current 
of  water  to  pass  through  the  case  and 
out  this  hole,  thus  furnishing  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  for  breathing.  The  res¬ 
piratory  organs,  unlike  those  of  higher 
animals  or  even  fishes,  are  located  along 
the  surface  of  the  body.  With  such  a 
breathing  apparatus  as  this  they 
must  escape  all  annoyance  from 
coughs,  colds  and  adenoids. 

A  much  more  perfectly  con¬ 
structed  variety  of  case  is  made 
of  tiny  stones  of  various  shapes,  gj 
sizes  and  colors,  nicely  fitted  to¬ 
gether,  forming  a  most  beautiful 
little  mosaic.  The  material  is 
not  collected  at  random,  but 
stones  are  selected  which  will 
give  the  finished  structure  a 
comparatively  even  sur¬ 
face  both  inside  and  out. 

The  posterior  end  of  the 
case  is  covered  by  a  single 
stone,  leaving  one  or  more 
minute  openings  around  its 
edge  for  the  circulation  of 
water.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  varieties 
found  in  the  Catskills. 

For  six  hundred  years  or 
more  the  mosaic  of  the 
Novicella  at  St.  Peter’s  in 
Rome  has  excited  wonder 
and  admiration,  and  yet  it 
is  almost  appalling  to  re¬ 
flect  that  these  lowly  little 


One  common  variely  of  larval  case  is  a  rough  slick  and  bark  structure;  an¬ 
other,  more  perfectly  fashioned,  is  built  of  carefully-selected  stones, 
curved  and  tapering.  Pictures  highly  magnified 


A  caddis’  house  built  after  the  fashion  of  a  snail’s  shell. 


The  masonry  in  these  is  very  remarkable, 
is  3/16  inch  in  diameter 


The  original 


Three  specimens  of  the  stone-pile  variety,  the  first  showing  the  floor  and  the  open¬ 
ing  through  which  the  larva  feeds 


One  interesting  specimen  is  shaped  like  an  oyster  shell,  with  a  cornucopia-shaped  pocket 
on  the  upper  side.  It  is  half  an  inch  long  and  moves  very  energetically 


creatures  were  diligently  gather¬ 
ing  stones,  hewn  out  by  Nature’s 
tools,  and  fitting  them  into  their 
mosaic  designs  with  marvelous 
skill  thousands  of  years  before  the 
foundations  of  St.  Peter’s  were 
laid ;  while  the  arch-stones  were 
resting  in  their  geological  beds. 

A  variety  somewhat  similar  to 
that  just  described  is  composed 
of  fine  grains  of  sand,  slightly 
curved,  and  tapering  toward  the 
rear. 

An  interesting,  though  not  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  shelter,  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  merely  a  little 
pile  of  stones.  It  is,  however,  de¬ 
signed  with  some  care,  for  under 
this  dome  is  a  living-room  with 
a  floor  of  fine  grains  of  sand 
through  which  there  is  an  opening, 
allowing  the  inmate  to  feed  upon 
minute  vegetable  matter  without  even 
his  head  appearing  from  under  cover. 
This  species,  unlike  the  others  men¬ 
tioned,  prefers  the  most  swiftly-running 
places  in  a  stony  brook,  where  they 
may  be  found  by  hundreds  clinging  to 
the  sloping  surfaces  of  rocks.  They 
move  about  very  little.  After  the  larva 
has  built  his  tent  over  him  he  proceeds 
to  drag  it  about  until  a  suitable  pitching 
site  is  found,  where  he  makes  fast  and 
remains  as  long  as  pastures  are  green. 

Nature,  with  all  her  endless  re¬ 
sources,  now  and  then  seems  to  fall 
short  of  designs,  so  that  we  find  ap¬ 
parent  imitations  or  repetitions 
or  accidental  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  creatures  of  very  widely 
separated  stations  in  Nature’s 
scale.  For  instance,  the  arma¬ 
dillo  with  its  horny  shell  is  very 
suggestive  of  a  turtle,  the  former 
belonging  to  the  great  order  of 
mammals  and  the  latter  to  the 
reptiles.  Stranger  still  is  the 
pangolin  of  Africa  with  its 
scaly  covering,  suggesting  a  pine- 
cone  walking  on  four  legs. 
The  caddis,  it  would  seem, 
also  feels  this  lack  of  orig¬ 
inality;  for  once,  while 
scanning  the  sand  very 
closely  at  the  edge  of  a 
Catskill  Mountain  brook, 
I  found  a  number  of  what 
appeared  to  be  tiny  snail- 
shells  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  or  less  in  diameter. 
Beginning  at  the  apex, 
though  much  too  small  to 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
the  little  spirals  gradually 
widened  in  perfect  curves, 
and  curiously  enough, 
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winding  in  the  same  direction  as  the  common  garden  snail.  With 
a  magnifying  glass  it  could  be  seen  that  they  were  made  of  the 
finest  grains  of  sand  fitted  together  and  forming  this  wonderful 
copy  of  a  minute  snail  shell. 

Now  these  little  structures  had  not  simply  grown  like  a  flower 
in  a  mysterious  manner  which  we  hardly  attempt  to  understand, 
but  had  been  manufactured  with  mechanical  skill  which  we  would 
suppose  must  take  years  of  experience  to  acquire.  Yet  each 
little  caddis,  about  as  soon  as  he  was  hatched,  set  to  work  to 
build  himself  this  marvelous  home  without  ever  serving  a  day 
of  apprenticeship.  How  is  it  done?  We  say  by  instinct;  yet  this 
takes  nothing  from  the  wonder  of  it  nor  offers  any  very  satis¬ 
factory  explanation. 

In  the  beautiful  little  stream 
flowing  through  Sleepy  Hollow, 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  old 
church  which  was  made  famous  by 
Washington  Irving,  we  found  hun¬ 
dreds  of  little  creatures,  almost 
microscopic  in  dimensions,  which 
had  saved  time  and  labor  by  crawl¬ 
ing  into  any  little  bit  of  hollow  stem 
available,  but,  in  compliance  with 
the  usual  caddis  habit,  had  loosely 
attached  a  few  tiny  fragments  to 
the  outer  surface  of  their  impro¬ 
vised  cylinders. 

How  it  must  have  frightened  the 
wary  little  creatures  when  those 
hoofs  went  thundering  across  the 
bridge  over  their  heads  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  they  heard  the  hollow 
thud  of  that  grewsome  pumpkin 
as  it  was  precipitated  upon  the 
cranium  of  poor  Ichabod ! 

But  a  New  Yorker  need  not  go 
to  the  Catskills  or  even  to  Sleepy 
Hollow  to  find  caddis  worms. 

Within  sound  of  Broadway  traffic 
and  in  sight  of  the  Subway  trains, 
above  where  they  emerge  from  the 
tunnel,  the  little  stonemasons  may 
be  found  in  abundance.  In  a  spot 
no  larger  than  a  barrelhead  fifty  of 
one  of  the  commoner  varieties  were 
counted,  and  it  was  here  that  we 
found  one  of  the  most  interesting 
species. 

For  lack  of  something  better,  let 
us  compare  it  with  a  well-rounded  oyster  shell  with  the  hollow 
side  down  and  a  cornucopia-shaped  pocket  on  the  under  side. 
This  little  shell,  only  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length  and  composed 
of  the  grains  of  sand  from  the  bottom,  over  which  it  moves,  is 
almost  invisible.  The  inmate  is  particularly  well  protected,  too, 
as  he  enjoys  considerable  freedom  under  his  own  canopy,  coming 
out  of  the  pocket  nearly  his  full  length  and  reaching  about  with¬ 
out  appearing  beyond  the  edge  of  the  shell.  When  undisturbed 
he  is  much  more  active  than  any  species  I  have  observed,  every 
move  being  quick  and  energetic. 

One  individual,  kept  for  a  time  under  close  observation,  became 
sufficiently  domesticated  to  relish  little  particles  of  lettuce  leaves, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  here  that  finally  he  was  cruelly  robbed 
of  his  house.  It  was  needed  for  the  camera.  I  thought  he  could 
probably  build  another;  certainly  I  could  not,  but  I  did  furnish 
him  with  the  very  best  of  material,  nice,  fine  sand  composed 
chiefly  of  water-worn  grains  of  quartz,  somewhat  transparent, 


so  that  he  might  reveal  his  methods  of  constructing  a  home. 

The  work  was  soon  started  by  his  burying  himself  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  sand.  With  the  microscope  he  could  be  seen 
through  the  quartz  diligently  “sewing”  those  grains  together 
which  immediately  surrounded  his  head,  thus  forming  a  ring. 
Other  grains  were  added  to  the  forward  edge  of  this  ring,  form¬ 
ing  a  slender  cone,  enlarging  as  he  progressed.  Soon  he  had  come 
quite  to  the  surface  of  the  sand,  so  that  the  work  could  be  watched 
more  perfectly.  The  posterior  end  of  the  body  now  protruded 
only  a  little  beyond  the  small  end  of  the  cone.  Then  the  edges 
of  the  shell  were  begun,  extending  out  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
cone  and  gradually  widening  until  the  pocket  was  completed. 

The  curve  of  the  shell  was  now 
continued  forward  and  laterally, 
the  workman  reaching  out  for  a 
grain  of  sand,  then  rolling  over  on 
his  back  to  place  it  in  position  over 
his  head. 

The  work  was  carried  on  with 
great  rapidity.  Every  grain  seemed 
to  be  handled  in  nervous  haste, 
with  only  an  occasional  pause, 
apparently  for  rest.  Through  the 
microscope  each  grain  of  sand, 
which,  when  compared  with  the 
worker,  seemed  like  a  stone  or 
great  rock,  was  picked  up  between 
the  two  front  feet  and  tried  in  a 
certain  space,  turned  over  rapidly 
once  or  twice,  and  then  end  for  end, 
until  it  could  be  made  to  fit.  Fre¬ 
quently,  when  a  fit  was  found  quite 
impossible,  not  the  stone,  but  the 
space,  would  be  discarded  for 
another.  The  stone,  finally  fitted, 
was  then  made  fast  with  a  few 
silk  threads,  and  all  this  in  a  few 
seconds.  The  time  spent  in  build¬ 
ing  this  structure,  which  was  not 
so  large  as  those  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
trations,  was  about  six  hours.  The 
larger  one  of  the  two  illustrated, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  know,  is 
made  up  of  no  less  than  fourteen 
hundred  stones  all  fitted  into  place 
one  by  one. 

As  a  designer,  I  should  say  this 
species  is  among  the  most  accom¬ 
plished,  but  in  workmanship  not 
equal  to  the  simple  stone  cylinder  maker.  In  the  latter  the  stones 
are  fitted  much  more  perfectly  and  bound  together  with  hundreds 
of  silk  threads,  making  a  very  strong  structure,  whereas  the 
“oyster-shell”  variety  is  so  delicate  that  it  must  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  care. 

The  larva  is  surprisingly  small,  as  compared  with  the  shell, 
being  less  than  one-third  its  length  and  quite  slender.  Even  the 
inner  pocket  is  so  spacious  as  to  give  the  inmate  almost  room 
enough  to  run  about,  while  with  most  species  house  and  tenant 
make  a  pretty  close  fit. 

How  strange  that  there  should  be  such  a  diversity  of  taste 
shown  among  these  kinsfolk,  and  what  a  world  of  craftsmanship 
is  to  be  found  within  these  narrow  walls!  Probably  there  are 
no  labor  troubles  among  these  workers ;  every  man  his  own 
employer;  every  shop  a  closed  shop.  But  what  an  example  of 
primitive  individualism,  walling  one’s  self  into  a  stone  cell, 
( Continued  on  page  454) 


Oak  leaves  skeletonized  by  the  caddis  worms  and  a  beach  leaf  taken 
from  the  water  during  the  operation.  A  caddis  is  shown  on  the 
lower  border  of  the  leaf,  as  it  would  appear  in  life 
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BULBS  AND  TUBERS  FOR  JUNE  PLANTING— USING  THEM  FOR  THE  BEST  EFFECTS— HOW  TO  SAVE 

THEM  FOR  THE  NEXT  YEAR 


F .  F .  Rockwell 


AMONG  the  plants  which  may  be  classed  as  tender  bulbs 
and  tubers  are  some  of  the  most  indispensable  of  the  gar¬ 
den’s  flowers,  and  a  few,  such  as  dahlias,  gladioli  and  cannas, 
which  are  universally  considered  as  belonging  in  the  front  rank. 
Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  others  not  nearly  so  well 
known  as  the  fall  bulbs,  not  because  they  are  less  useful  or 
beautiful,  but  simply  because  the  seedsman  usually  has  less  room 
to  talk  about  them  in  his  spring  catalogue.  Like  several  other 
groups  of  flowers  which  have  been  discussed,  the  summer  bulbs 
have  a  number  of  points  in  their  favor.  They  are  adapted  for 
use  in  many  ways,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  formal  design¬ 
bedding;  but  that  is,  perhaps,  an  advantage  rather  than  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  They  have  to  be  planted  out  every  year,  for  the 
most  part ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
do  not  have  to  be  given  winter  protection, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  much  easier  to  take 
a  few  bulbs  up,  store  them  and  put  them 
out  again  in  the  spring,  than  to  find  the 
manure  or  leaves  with  which  to  protect 
them. 

For  quick,  striking  and  certain  results, 
and  for  cut  flowers  that  are  beautiful  and 
lasting  the  best  of  the  bulbs  in  this  class 
are  without  superiors.  Another  distinct 
advantage  of  this  class  of  flowers 
is  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
late-made  or  temporary  garden. 

They  can  be  used  in  a  place  one 
year  and,  if  necessary,  moved  with 
the  other  household  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels  to  be  enjoyed  wherever  the 
garden  may  happen  to  be  made 
another  year.  In  their  dry  state 
they  take  up  very  little  room,  and 
are  easily  cared  for  so  long  as  they 
are  kept  away  from  a  freezing 
temperature.  Most  of  the  bulbs  in 
this  group  are  tender,  and,  as  it  is 
not  safe  to  plant  them  until  after 
danger  of  frost,  but  as  they  grow 
rapidly  when  warm  weather  has  set 
in,  they  are  quite  ideal  for  the  gar¬ 
den  which  must  be  made  late. 

Their  demands  in  the  way  of 
general  care  are  simple.  A  well- 
drained  soil,  made  rich  with  a  well- 
rotted  manure  or  compost  and  bone 


flour.  They  are  comparatively  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects 
or  diseases.  They  do  require,  however,  an  abundance  of  moisture, 
as  many  of  them  are  of  a  tropical  nature.  Liquid  manuring,  after 
they  are  well  started,  is  particularly  beneficial.  Cow  manure, 
or  stable  or  hen  manure,  diluted  with  water  until  the  color  of 
weak  tea,  will  prove  a  great  stimulant  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
used  to  excess.  The  taller  growing  plants,  such  as  dahlias  and 
gladioli,  in  exposed  position  should  be  staked.  Where  they  are 
planted  in  beds  it  is  not  necessary  to  stake  each  individual  plant, 
as  a  few  stakes  driven  about  the  circumference  and  at  intervals 
through  the  bed  will  serve  to  hold  a  heavy,  loose-woven  twine 
that  may  be  stretched  between  them  in  a  coarse  network.  Where 
support  is  to  be  given,  give  it  early ;  it  is  a  thankless  task  to 
try  to  tie  up  plants  that  have  once  been  beaten 
down  by  wind  and  rain.  Tbe  cultivation  of  the 
surface  soil  should  not,  of  course,  be  neglected, 
and  a  light  mulching  where  small  plantings  are 
to  be  made  in  sunny  positions  is  highly  effective 
in  maintaining  the  soil  moisture. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  season,  before  danger 
of  the  first  frost  for  the  tenderer  varieties,  such 
as  calla  lilies  and  caladium,  and  after  the  first 
foliage-killing  frost  for  other  bulbs,  such  as 
cannas  and  dahlias,  the  tops  should  be  cut 
off  several  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
the  bulbs  carefully  forked  up  and  put  where 
they  will  dry  thoroughly,  with  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  air,  but  safe  from  the 
night  frost.  An  old  blanket  or  a 
few  burlap  bags  thrown  over  them 
at  night  will  protect  them  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  a  week  or  two  after 
♦taking  them  up.  Then  they  should 
be  stored  carefully,  preferably  in 
sand  or  sawdust,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  between  35  degrees  and 
40  degrees.  Caladiums,  which  are 
exceptionally  tender,  should  be  kept 
in  a  temperature  between  40  degrees 
and  50  degrees. 

The  most  popular  of  the  several 
excellent  things  in  this  class  are,  of 
course,  the  dahlias.  Iheir  remark¬ 
able  development  during  the  last 
decade  or  so  has  been  one  of  the 
sensations  of  flower  history.  They 
( Continued  on  page  459) 


Towards  the  close  of  the  season,  before  danger  of  the  first  frost, 
cut  off  the  tops,  fork  up  the  bulbs  and  dry  them  out 
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Awnings  and  Screens  that  Decorate 


AN  EXTERIOR  SUMMER  DETAIL  UPON  WHICH  DEPENDS  MUCH  OF  THE  APPEAR¬ 
ANCE  OF  THE  HOUSE— LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES  IN  AWNINGS— VENETIAN  BLINDS 
AND  THEIR  POSITION— CURTAINS  FOR  SLEEPING  PORCHES 


The  awnings  on  this  city  house  are  the  result  of  an  effort  to  attain  the  right  shade  and 
shape  for  the  type  of  the  house,  which  is  stucco  with  Spanish  grills  at  each  window. 
Comparing  it  with  the  other  two  houses,  one  can  appreciate  the  extent  to  which 
awnings  decorate 


covering.  There  should  be 
evidenced,  in  their  choice,  a 
sense  of  fitness  to  the  style  of 
architecture  they  are  to  adorn, 
a  sincere  regard  for  color  and 
design,  and  a  fine  appropriate¬ 
ness  that  result  from  a  gracious 
adaptation  of  the  design  to  the 
subject. 

Simplicity  should  be  the  key¬ 
note  from  which  to  work.  The 
tendency  of  the  past  few  years 
has  been  to  introduce  ornate 
-plain  materials  with 


emphasis.  Broadly  speaking, 
awnings  should  sound  the 
same  note  as  any  other  deco¬ 
rative  detail ;  they  should  be 
applied  as  exterior  trimmings 
and  yet  should  keep  their 
place  and  become  a  part  of 
the  larger  surfaces  of  the 
house,  but  should  not  in  any 
way  transgress  the  bounds  of 
propriety,  flaunting  crude 
colors  and  conspicuous  de¬ 
signs  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  general  color-scheme 
of  the  house. 

Environment  also  has  much 
to  do  in  shaping  the  selection 
of  awnings.  Against  the  bril¬ 
liant  blue  skies,  sparkling 
water  and  vivid  green  that  are 
part  of  the  charm  of  a  sea¬ 
side  resort,  awnings  may  as¬ 
sume  the  gay  hues  that  har¬ 
monize  with  so  happy  a  back¬ 
ground.  In  such  surround¬ 
ings  concrete  and  stone  houses 
with  red  tiled  roofs  may  have 
their  color  repeated  in  red 
and  white  striped  awnings, 
provided  the  red  of  the  one 
co-ordinates  with  the  red  of 
the  other.  Even  yellow  and 
vivid  blue  can  be  made  to 
hold  their  own  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  though  the  latter 
will  probably  not  last  more 
than  a  season  or  two  when 
burned  by  the  pitiless  rays  of  the  sun. 

But  in  the  more  conservative  surroundings  of  suburbs  or  rolling 


the 


awnings- 

skirts  embroidered 
designs,  stenciled 
pliqued  patterns  applied  in  con¬ 
trasting  colors,  but  these  ef¬ 
fects  are  rather  dangerous 
when  put  into  use,  except  in 
special  cases,  when  a  too 
somber  surface  needs  an  accent 
of  color,  or  a  line  requires 


in  intricate 
and  ap- 


French  awnings  of  white  or  oyster  gray,  with  a  narrow  border  and  scalloped  edges, 
are  effective  on  certain  types  of  houses 


THE  exterior  of  a  house, 
unlike  its  interior,  is 
not  a  purely  personal  thing. 
It  is  free  to  all  who  care  to 
see ;  its  charm  may  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  every  passer-by, 
and  so  we  owe  it  not  only  to 
ourselves  but  to  others  as 
well  to  waive  all  personal 
eccentricities  and  to  endeavor 
to  make  our  homes  express 
that  rare  sense  of  proportion 
and  beauty  of  line,  of  har¬ 
mony  and  individual  distinc¬ 
tion,  that  are  the  evidences  of 
good  taste. 

It  is  not  of  the  general  plan 
and  style  of  a  house  that  we 
have  to  do  here,  but  of  one 
of  its  minor  decorative  fea¬ 
tures  which,  though  seem¬ 
ingly  insignificant,  yet,  if  not 
carefully  treated,  is  capable  of 
playing  havoc  with  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  creating  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  whole.  In  treating  se¬ 
riously  the  external  decora¬ 
tion  of  a  house,  the  selection 
of  awnings  should  not  he  a 
casual  affair,  one  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  as  much  des¬ 
patch  and  as  little  effort  as 
possible,  but  it  should  be  done 
as  painstakingly  and  thought¬ 
fully  as  one  would  choose  the 
size  and  color  of  a  rug  or  the 
color  and  texture  of  a  wall 


Where  the  walls  are  not  decorative, 
awnings  can  relieve  the  sameness 
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countryside,  where  the  air  is  not  stimulating  and  where  color  is 
not  so  vibrant,  we  are  more  restrained  in  our  use  of  decoration, 
attempting  to  secure  a  certain  tempered  atmosphere  that  brings 
comfort  and  peace.  Green  and  white  striped  duck  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  and  widely  used  material  for  the  fashioning 
of  awnings,  for  it  is  a  combination  that  lends  itself  readily  to 
both  picturesque  and  classic  forms  of  architecture  and  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  neutral  in  tone  to  be 
adaptable  to  almost  any  house. 

There  is  a  soft  grav-green  that  is 
indescribably  cool  looking,  and  is 
less  crude  in  color  than  many  of 
the  brighter  greens.  It  can  be 
made  to  accord  perfectly  with  the 
red  brick  or  white  plaster  or  clap¬ 
board  of  Colonial  houses. 

For  stucco  and  brown-trimmed 
structures  brown  and  white 
striped  duck  is  excellent,  both  in 
texture  and  wearing  capacity. 

Khaki  is  wonderfully  durable,  and 
bears  the  heat  of  the  sun  without 
losing  its  color  more  successfully 
than  perhaps  any  other  material, 
but  it  cannot  be  used  any  more 
indiscriminately  than  any  other 
fabric.  It  looks  well  with  brown 
or  natural-colored  shingled  dwell¬ 
ings  or  those  of  stucco,  or  against 
'neutral  walls  that  are  partly  vine- 
covered.  A  successful  way  of  se¬ 
curing  unusual  color  combinations  Xhe  mechanism  of  inside  screens  and 

foi  awnings  is  to  sew  strips  of  worked.  This  type  of  curtain  can 

fast-colored  duck  together,  for 

canvas  that  is  painted  to  get  certain  desired  tones  does  not  wear 
well.  A  two-toned  material,  called  Textol  cloth,  showing  one 
color  on  one  side  with  a  different  tone  on  the  other  (it  can  be 
had  in  all  shades)  is  serviceable  and  often  very  effective,  espe¬ 
cially  when  white  awnings  are  to  be  used,  when  the  under  color 
is  green,  softening  the  white  glare  and  imparting  shade  that  is 
restful  to  the  eyes. 

There  are  various  ways  of  finishing  the  skirts  of  awnings. 

1  he  different  designs  are  simply  bound  in  braid,  or  they  may  be 
scalloped  and  then  bound  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  models 


A  terrace  may  be  shaded  or  left  open  to  the  stars  if  its  awning  is  arranged 
on  an  iron  piping  frame 


are  those  which  are  finished  with  heavy  fringes.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  decorative,  and  awnings  need  no  other  ornamentation 
than  this  effective  trimming. 

Very  few  city  houses,  unless  they  are  individual  in  conception, 
are  improved  in  appearance  bv  awnings,  and  they  are  only 
adopted  from  necessity,  so  the  simpler  they  are  in  design,  and 
the  less  conspicuous  in  color,  the  better.  Very  often,  for  country 

houses,  awnings  can  be  made  to 
have  a  distinct  decorative  value  as 
well  as  to  serve  a  practical  use. 
Porches  and  windows  need  the 
accentuation  that  can  he  gotten  by 
the  use  of  bright  color,  or,  again, 
they  may  be  toned  down  and  al¬ 
most  hidden,  making  them  keep 
their  places  in  the  general  com¬ 
position. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  call  upon 
the  services  of  a  decorator,  but 
would  rather  solve  the  problem  of 
awnings  for  yourself,  try  to  study 
your  house  from  a  distance  as 
well  as  close  by,  to  get  a  proper 
perspective.  From  this  vantage 
you  can  get  a  view  of  the  house 
as  a  whole,  can  grasp  its  color 
relationship  to  the  surrounding 
landscape,  and  can  come  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  conclusion  as  to  what  is  re¬ 
quired  best  to  fulfill  its  needs.  The 
ordinary  department  store  will 

curtains  should  be  simple  and  easily  Send  }OU  a  book  of  Samples  tO 
serve  both  for  summer  and  winter  choose  from,  small  slips  that  can 

give  you  no  adequate  idea  of  their 
designs.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  suitable  selection  in  this 
way,  so  it  is  well  to  see  how  a  larger  quantity  of  material  will 
look  before  making  a  final  decision. 

The  utility  of  awnings  must  be  considered  as  well  as  their 
artistic  possibilities,  for  it  has  been  found  that  awnings  are  the 
most  practical  of  all  contrivances  for  keeping  out  rain  as  well 
as  heat,  when  the  windows  are  open.  The  simpler  their  mechan¬ 
ism,  the  better ;  a  complicated  system  of  pulleys  and  ropes  always 
ends  in  disaster.  There  are 
various  modifications  that 
can  be  applied  to  different 
kinds  of  windows  or  can  be 
adapted  to  difficult  porch 
problems.  For  high,  narrow 
windows  there  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  awning  and  blind,  the 
awning  projecting  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  window, 
the  upper  sash  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  close-fitting  blind ; 
these  work  mechanically, 
and  the  latter  can  be  lowered 
when  not  needed  to  allow 
thorough  ventilation.  There 
are  also  ventilating  awnings, 
which  are  especially  adapt¬ 
able  for  sleeping  apartments, 
and  they  are  fashioned  in 
two  or  more  sections,  thus 

A  corner  of  an  unsheltered  terrace  is  an 
excellent  place  for  a  large  umbrella 


admitting  the  air  into  the 
room. 


A  modest  purple  and  gold  garden  in  which  a  border  of  yellow  snapdragons  and  yellow  asters  is  effectively 
framed  in  by  a  background  of  gray-foliaged  shrubs  and  trees 


AN  ALL-SUMMER  COLOR  SCHEME  ADAPTABLE  TO  BOTH  SMALL  AND  LARGE  PLACES— HOW  TO 
CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  TINTS  FROM  NATURE’S  PALETTE— A  TABLE  OF  SUCCESSIONS  TO  GUIDE  YOU 
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THE  purple-and-gold  garden  will  be  purple  and  gold  from 
early  spring  until  late  fall.  And  by  purple  I  mean  a  true 
royal  purple,  not  a  magenta,  though  some  of  the  flowers  are 
lavender  and  violet-red.  By  gold  I  mean,  in  this  instance,  clear, 
light,  soft  yellow  and  a  deep,  true  yellow — not  orange  or  tawny 
yellow. 

Let  us  suppose  in  this  instance  that  the  owner  of  a  small  city 
lot  50  feet  by  120  feet  has  a  mass  of  shrubs  around  the  boundaries 
of  the  property  and  wishes  to  assemble  in  front  of  them  a  purple 
and  gold  succession  of  flowers.  The  foliage  of  the  shrubs  might 
be  silvery  gray,  in  order  to  en¬ 
hance  the  brightness  of  the 
flowers.  These  gray  shrubs 
would  be  Sali. v  regalis,  or  royal 
willow,  really  a  tree ;  Sali. r  ros- 
marinifolius,  rosemary  -  leaved 
willow,  a  shrub  with  narrow, 
gray  leaves;  eleagnus,  Hippo- 
phae ,  and  tamarisk.  Other  shrubs 
will  contribute  directly  to  the 
purple-and-gold  scheme. 

In  late  March  or  April  will  be 
the  yellow  blossoms  of  Cornus 
mas,  and  a  little  later  the  for- 
sythia  will  contribute  a  still 
deeper  yellow.  At  this  time 
purple  and  gold  crocus  will  be 
blooming  in  groups  at  the  base 
of  the  shrubs,  and  purple  violets 
will  be  in  the  grass.  Later  in 
April  will  come  purple  and 
yellow  tulips  and  the  daffodils. 

The  named  varieties  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  the  special  list. 

In  May  we  will  have  among 
the  shrubs  Azalea  mollis  and  the 
deep  purple  lilac  Charles  X.  A 
few  yellow  and  lavender  Darwin 


tulips  and  some  clear  yellow  and  deep  purple  iris  can  be  in  front 
of  the  shrubs. 

In  June  the  Clematis  Jackmanni,  deep  purple;  Harrison’s  yel¬ 
low,  the  yellow  tassels  of  the  laburnum,  the  old-fashioned  rose 
that  we  all  love,  yellow  columbine  and  lemon  lily,  with  the 
lavender  Phlox  Arendsii  Helene  will  be  enough  to  give  the  color. 

In  July  a  Kohlreuteria  or  varnish  tree  will  have  a  delicate 
yellow  blossom  which  lasts  nearly  six  weeks;  Anthemis  tinetoria 
will  give  a  huge  cluster  of  brilliant,  yellow,  daisy-like  flowers 
on  fern-like  foliage ;  and  phlox  Modesty  a  rosy  purple. 

In  August  Lilinm  auratum,  or 
gold-banded  lily,  will  come  into 
bloom,  the  anthemis  is  still  at¬ 
tractive,  and  Phlox  Crepuscnle , 
with  deep  purple  center  and  pale 
lavender  edge,  will  make  a  softer 
combination  than  is  found  in 
some  of  the  other  months. 

In  September  and  October 
quantities  of  purple  New  Eng¬ 
land  asters  and  the  Helenium 
autumnale,  a  glowing  yellow, 
will  form  a  gorgeous  climax  for 
the  season,  for  the  tiny  yellow- 
button  chrysanthemums  in  No¬ 
vember  are  merely  a  cheerful 
note. 

_Now  let  us  assume  that  a 
more  elaborate  garden  is  desired 
(Fig.  2).  This  shows  a  little 
square  garden  25  feet  by  25  feet 
in  the  sunny  angle  of  the  house 
with  a  flower  border  35  feet  long 
leading  from  it  and  terminating 
in  a  little  statue.  The  garden 
might  be  built  without  the  flower 
border,  or  the  border  should  lead 
directly  from  one  of  the  rooms 


A  more  pretentious  purple  and  gold  garden,  where  purple  and  lavender  phlox 
contrast  effectively  with  the  rich  gold  of  the  Anthemis  tinetoria 
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A  small  city  lot  would  lie  bordered 
with  a  mass  of  shrubs,  in  front  of 
which  would  grow  the  purple  and 
gold  succession  of  flowers 


of  the  house  into  the  garden. 

The  execution  of  such  a 
garden  could  be  expensive  or 
inexpensive,  as  desired.  It 
always  pays  to  prepare  the 
soil  well,  though,  so  there 
should  be  two  feet  of  good 
loam,  well  enriched,  in  all  the 
beds.  It  might  have  brick  or 
gravel  walks  with  narrow  box 
edging  and  taller  box  for  the 
outer  hedge.  This  would  be 
expensive,  though  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  and,  besides,  box  is  not 
entirely  hardy  in  cold  climates. 
A  semi-formal  look  could  be 
given  by  a  walk  of  field  stone 
laid  irregularly.  The  hedge 
would  be  gay  in  color  like  the 
2-foot  hedge  of  fragrant  arte- 
mesia  or  southernwood. 

Over  the  stone  edge  of  the 
walks  could  creep  irregularly 
the  little  border  plants.  These 
are  aubretia,  rosy  purple,  deep 
purple  violets,  yellow  alyssum 
saxatile,  and  primroses,  and 
the  Viola  cornuta,  Purple 
Queen  and  the  Iceland  poppy. 
Alyssum  saxatile  rounds  out 
the  corners  of  the  little  square 


garden  because  its  gray  leaves 
make  an  attractive  tuft  af¬ 
ter  the  plant  has  finished 
blooming. 

Around  the  circle  in  the 
square  garden  are  purple 
aubretias,  back  of  these  pur¬ 
ple  iris,  and  back  of  these 
again  yellow  iris.  Baptisia 
makes  a  big  round  mass  in 
each  bed  with  purple  flowers 
and  gray  leaves  and  anthemis 
a  strong  clump  of  gold. 
Around  these  last  two  in  the 
centers  of  the  beds  are  massed 
phlox  in  various  tones  of  pur¬ 
ple  and  lavender,  both  early 
and  late.  Phlox  Arendsii 
Helene  is  lavender  and  comes 
in  June,  Modesty  is  an  early 
one  of  rosy  purple,  Mahdi  is  a 
degp  bluish  purple  and 
Mbntagnard  a  violet  purple. 
Crepuscule  is  lavender  with  a 
deep  purple  center  and 
Antonin  Mercie  is  lilac  with 
a  white  center.  Plenty  of 
early  and  late  tulips  are  used 
throughout  these  center  beds 
and  yellow  crown  imperials. 

( Continued  on  page  455) 


On  a  more  pretentious  place  a  spe¬ 
cial  garden  could  be  devoted  to 
this  color  scheme — a  little  more 
formally  treated 


PLANTS  FOR  A  PURPLE  AND  GOLD  GARDEN 


APRIL. 

Herbaceous  Perennials. 

1.  Aubretia  deltoidea,  violet  color. 

2.  Viola  odorata,  the  Czar,  deep  purple  violet,  fragrant. 

3.  Alyssum  saxatile,  gold  dust,  bright  yellow. 

4.  Primula  vulgaris,  English  primrose,  soft  yellow. 

Shrubs. 

Cornus  mas,  Cornelian  cherry,  small  yellow 
bloom. 

Forsythis  suspensa,  golden  bell,  bright 
yellow.  *  . 

Bulbs. 

Crocus,  Cloth  of  Gold,  yellow. 

Purpurea  grandiflora,  deep  purple. 

Fritillaria  imperialis.  Crown  imperial,  single  yellow. 
Early  Tulips,  Yellow  Prince. 

Wauverman,  deep  violet. 

Narcissus,  Trumpet  maximum,  large  golden  yellow. 
Trumpet  major,  deep  golden  yellow. 

Von  Sion,  old  fashioned  daffodil. 

Annuals. 

MAY 

5.  Iris  Germanica, PurpleKing  German  iris,  deep  purple 

6.  Baptisia  australis,  false  indigo,  purplish  blue. 

7.  Viola  cornuta.  Purple  Queen,  tufted  pansy,  deep 

purple. 

8.  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  lupine,  purplish  blue. 

9.  Iris  Germanica,  Aurea  German  iris,  clear  yellow. 

10.  Papaver  nudicaule,  Iceland  poppy,  golden  yellow 

11.  Trollius  Europaeus,  globe  flower,  bright  yellow. 

Azalea  mollis ,  Anthony  Koster,^  hybrid 
azalea,  bright  yellow. 

Wistaria  Chinensis  (vine),  purple  wistaria. 
Syringia  vulgaris,  Charles  X,  deep  purple 
lilac. 

Darwin  Tulips,  Bouton  d’Or,  round  deep  yellow. 

Ellen  Wilmot,  yellow. 

Mrs.  Moon,  golden  yellow. 

Rev.  Ewbank,  lavender. 

Erguste,  lavender. 

Negro,  dark  purple,  almost  black. 

La  Tulipe  Noir,  almost  black. 

JUNE 

12.  Phlox  Arendsii,  Helene,  early  lavender  dwarf  phlox. 

13.  Hemerocallis,  lemon  lily,  flava,  early;  Thunbergii,  late 

14.  Anthemis  tinctoria,  bright  yellow  daisy-like  flower. 

15  Aquileg  a  chry  antha,  pale  yellow  long  spurred  colum¬ 
bine. 

Laburnum  vulgare,  golden  chain,  bright 
yellow  pendant  flowers. 

Clematis  Jackmanni  (vine),  deep  purple 
large  flowers. 

Harrison’s  yellow  rose,  old-fashioned  sweet 
scented. 

Lilium  Hansoni.  deep  golden  yellow  lily. 

Yellow  annual  phlox, 
pale  yellow  calen¬ 
dulas,  pale  yellow 
snapdragons,  pur¬ 
ple  stock,  Violet 
Queen,  deep  purple 
verbenas,  helio¬ 

trope.  All  these 
things  will  last  un¬ 
til  frost. 

JULY. 

16.  Phlox,  Modesty,  rosy  purple  early  phiox;  Anthemis 
still  in  bloom. 

Kohlreuteria  paniculata,  varnish  tree  deli¬ 
cate  yellow  blossoms. 

Gladioli,  Blue  Jay,  deep  purple. 

Bodenia,  lavender. 

Canary  Bird,  clear  yellow. 

AUGUST 

17.  Statice  latifolia,  sea  lavender,  cloudy  lavender. 

18.  Phlox,  Mahdi.  deep  bluish  purple. 

19.  Phlox,  Montagnard,  red  violet. 

20.  Phlox,  Crepuscule,  purple  center,  lavender  gray  edge. 

21.  Phlox,  Antonin  Mercie,  white  center  bordered  lilac. 

22.  Statice  sinuata,  pale  yellow. 

Varnish  tree  still  continues  for  gray  foliage. 

Lilium  auralum,  gold  banded  lily. 

SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 

23.  Aster,  hardy.  Edward  VII,  deep  purple. 

24.  As  er  Novce  Anglce,  New  England  aster,  purple. 

25.  Helenium  aulumnale  supurbum,  deep  yellow  hele- 

nium. 

Iceland  poppy  and  viola  bloom  again. 

Colchium  autumnale,  autumn  crocus,  lavender. 

NOVEMBER 

26.  Chrysanthemums,  hardy  yellow  button  Little  Pet, 
deep  orange  yellow. 

Ilamamelis  Virginiana,  with  hazel,  small 
bright  yellow  blossoms. 

The  Case  for  Wall-Board 

CUTTING  THE  COST  OF  VACATION  HOMES— ITS  ADVANTAGES  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LATH  AND 
PLASTER— THE  SIMPLE  METHODS  OF  PUTTING  IT  IN  PLACE— ITS  DECORATIVE  POSSIBILITIES 

Phil  M .  Riley 


Photographs  by 

THREE  pronounced  tendencies  in  building  now  attract  the 
visitor  at  our  leading  summer  colonies :  The  growing 
popularity  of  the  bungalow,  the  ideal  type  of  vacation  home ;  the 
wide  adoption  of  stucco  construction  to  every  architectural  style, 
and  the  increased  use  of  wall-hoard  for  interior  linings.  At 
Marblehead  Neck,  Mass.,  the  summer  home  of  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Stone  presents  a  case  in  point.  The  work  of  Putnam  &  Cox, 
Boston,  it  is  at  once  attractive  to  the  eye  and  well  calculated  in 
the  arrangement  of  rooms  to  give  a  full  measure  of  pleasure  and 
comfort.  One  enters  from  the  shore  side  through  an  arbor- 
covered  porch, 
passes  through 
the  living  -  room 
and  out  upon  the 
covered  verandah 
overlooking  the 
broad  Atlantic. 

At  one  side  of 
this  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing-room  a  nar¬ 
row,  winding 
stairway  leads  to 
the  large  attic 
chamber  above  ; 
it  is  the  unique 
feature  of  the 
floor-plan. 

Returning  in¬ 
doors,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  wall- 
board  has  been 
used  for  the  lin¬ 
ing  of  every 
room.  The  choice 
was  made  be¬ 
cause  of  inherent 
merit,  its  good 
qualities  being 
less  well  known 
than  those  of  the 
bungalow-type  of 
summer  home  or  of  stucco  construction,  but  readily  appreciated 
when  convincingly  explained. 

Wall-hoard  has  rightly  been  termed  artificial  lumber,  and  also 
the  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster  on  walls  and  ceilings.  Hard, 
stiff,  homogeneous  and  durable,  the  best  makes  possess  every 
desirable  quality  of  wood,  except  the  minor  characteristic  of  grain, 
also  many  besides.  It  consists  of  long,  tough,  wiry  wood  fibres 
of  spruce,  pine  and  hemlock  compressed  into  boards  of  uniform 
thickness,  kiln-dried,  laminated  with  fire-and-water-resisting 
cement  and  surface-filled  or  primed  by  methods  of  scientific 
processing.  For  variety  of  efifect  one  side  is  often  smooth,  and 
the  other  pebbled,  so  that  either  may  he  chosen.  Two  thicknesses 
are  available:  3/16"  and  Ya"  ,  the  former  being  more  often  em¬ 
ployed.  Made  in  two  widths,  32"  and  48".  and  in  lengths  of  4'  to 
16',  all  average  requirements  are  met  with  scarcely  any  waste, 


Mary  H.  Northend 

no  matter  whether  the  studs  are  centered  at  12",  16"  or  24"'. 

Despite  their  much  greater  widths,  these  processed  wall-boards 
are  as  strong  and  durable  as  thicker  and  much  more  expensive 
boards  of  wood,  and  can  he  used  in  places  where  the  widest 
obtainable  woodboard  of  similar  thickness  would  be  impossible. 
The  sanding,  joining  and  matching  of  lumber  are  eliminated  int 
their  use,  and  finishing  is  rendered  much  easier. 

Wall-hoard  is  applied  by  the  carpenter,  thereby  eliminating 
considerable  waste  time,  which  plasterers  require  to  make  ready 
for  their  work.  Moreover,  the  cost  is  never  more,  and  some¬ 
times  less,  than 
plaster,  and  the 
finished  surface 
more  quickly  and 
easily  applied, 
with  no  more 
dirt  than  results 
from  the  laying 
of  a  hardwood 
floor.  With  wall- 
board  you  pay 
only  for  the  sur¬ 
face  actually  cov¬ 
ered,  whereas  in 
estimating  the 
cost  of  plaster 
openings,  such  as 
w  i  11  d  o  w  s  an d 
doors,  are  not 
deducted  unless- 
larger  than 
standard  size. 
Wall-board  re¬ 
quires  no  period 
of  drying,  with 
danger  of  im¬ 
paired  health  if 
neglected;  the 
house  may  he  oc¬ 
cupied  as  soon  as 
the  hoard  has- 

been  applied.  Delay  is  inevitable  when  plastering  is  attempted. 
Masons  can  rarely  begin  work  promptly,  suitable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  must  often  lie  waited  for  and  each  coat  must  dry  before 
the  next  is  applied ;  also  improper  mixing  or  application,  buckling 
of  the  laths,  shrinking  of  the  studding,  settling  of  the  house  or 
vibration  of  street  traffic  will  often  cause  plaster  to  chip,  crack 
and  even  fall. 

Unlike  porous  plaster,  which  permits  the  passage  of  cold  air 
and  dampness,  wall-hoard  furnishes  a  sanitary  lining  for  walls 
or  ceilings,  strong,  durable,  waterproofed,  fire-resisting  and  lion- 
brittle,  so  that,  being  nailed  to  the  frame  of  the  house  itself, 
cracking  and  falling  are  impossible.  It  is  a  better  non-conductor 
of  sound,  heat  and  cold,  promoting  greater  house  comfort  the 
year  around,  can  he  applied  three  times  as  fast  as  plaster,  weighs 
onlv  one-fifth  as  much,  costs  no  more,  and  will  last  as  long  as. 


By  making  panels  with  narrow,  stained  battens  fastened  along  the  edges  of  the  wall-board,  the  living-room  ceil 
ing  and  walls  were  very  effective.  Putnam  &  Cox,  architects 
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wood  or  steel,  which 
costs  one  to  three 
times  as  much.  The 
finishing  of  these  lin¬ 
ings  b  an  important 
consideration  ;  two 
coats  of  paint  give  a 
good  finish  to  the 
best  wall-board, 
whereas  three  to  six 
are  necessary  on 
steel.  No  priming 
coat  is  needed  as  on 
wood,  and  this  cuts 
the  cost  of  painting 
in  two.  With  wash¬ 
able  paints  a  smooth 
surface  is  given , 
which,  unlike  wall 
paper,  may  be  wiped 
like  woodwork  and 
kept  absolutely  clean  ; 
vermin  find  no  place 
to  lodge  on  wall- 
board,  which  is  another  great  advantage. 

The  fire-and-water-resisting  cement  forced  into  wall-board  in 
the  course  of  its  processing  forms  an  enveloping  film  not  greatly 
unlike  paint  or  varnish,  which  enables  it  to  withstand  water  from 
one  to  four  hours.  Thus  pipe  leaks,  which  cause  plaster  to  bulge 
and  fall,  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  wall-board,  often  not  even 
discoloring  it.  Whereas  plaster  withstands  a  pressure  of  only 
fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  best  wall-board 
withstands  three  hundred  pounds,  so  that  a  knock  which  would 
punch  plaster  will  not  damage  wall-board.  Should  an  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  accident  occur,  one  panel  is  easily  removed  and 
another  substituted,  obliterating  every  vestige  of  the  damage. 
Plaster  cannot  be  patched  so  that  it  will  not  show.  Whitewash 
or  paint  does  not  conceal  it;  only  wallpaper  will,  and  on  a  ceiling 
it  is  highly  undesirable. 

To  apply  wall-board  is  a  simple  carpentry  job.  Clean,  of  light 
weight  and  easily  handled,  it  cuts  with  a  smooth  edge  like  a 
piece  of  soft  pine  lumber  and  sands  like  wood,  without  fluffing, 

when  a  smooth, 
enamel  surface  is 
desired.  Being 
readily  worked  to 
odd  sizes  or  shapes 
with  a  fine-tooth 
saw  and  a  sharp 
knife,  no  other 


tools  are  needed  ex¬ 
cept  a  hammer  and 
nails.  The  board  is 
applied  directly  to  the 
studding  of  a  new 
house — no  lathing 

being  necessary  —  or 
over  the  plaster  of  an 
old  house  being  re¬ 
modeled,  and  nailed 
around  the  edges  and 
through  the  center 
with  one-inch  nails. 
Flat  -  headed  barbed 
nails  are  preferable 
for  the  edges,  and 
wedge-head  nails  for 
the  center,  the  latter 
being  countersunk 
and  the  depressions 
puttied.  For  work 
over  old  plaster  two- 
inch  nails  should  be 
substituted.  On  new 
work  headers  must  be  inserted  where  the  studs  are  not  properly 
spaced,  so  that  each  panel  may  be  nailed  securely  on  all  four 
sides  and  through  the  center.  Leave  one-eighth  inch  between 
panels  for  possible  swelling  in  damp  weather,  these  spaces  being 
covered  by  decorative  strips  or  mullions  of  wood  or  wall-board. 
Brick  or  stone  walls  may  be  lined  with  wall-board  when  furred 
as  for  lathing. 

Wall-board  naturally  takes  the  form  of  panels,  a  scheme  of 
decoration  as  old  as  art  itself.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  differ 
from  the  use  of  wood,  steel  or  certain  applications  of  plaster, 
particularly  decorated  plaster.  Panels  permit  great  latitude  for 
effective  treatment  along  either  conventional  or  original  lines; 
the  possibilities  seem  to  be  without  limit.  Panels  of  any  size  or 
proportion  may  be  employed  with  a  simple  cove-  and  picture- 
mounding  or  plate-rail,  or  in  combination  with  a  frieze  or 
wainscot  or  both,  whereas  a  beamed  ceiling  lends  dignity  and 
refinement  to  a  large,  high-studded  room.  The  application  of 
appropriate  stencil  work  to  the  frieze  presents  a  wide  range  of 
possible  effects  as 
beautiful  as  they 
are  unique  and  dis¬ 
tinctive. 

Wall  -  board 
should  be  painted 
before  the  panel 
( Cont .  on  p.  457) 


In  the  bedroom  the  battens  and  wall-board  were  painted  white.  Flowered  cretonne  at  the  windows  give 
a  touch  of  color,  and  the  room  is  restful  and  sufficiently  pleasing  for  a  summer  cottage 


The  various  sorts  of  plaster  or  composition  board  are  a  reasonable  and  efficient  substitute  for  plaster.  They  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  studding  and,  if  battens  are 
used  over  the  joints,  successful  approximate  paneling  is  realized.  They  are  ready  for  use  and  need  only  painting,  but  the  directions  for  cutting  should  be  carefully  followed 
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A  NOVEL  TREATMENT  THAT  WILL  LEND 
DIGNITY  TO  THE  SMALL  COUNTRY  PLACE 
—THE  USE  OF  ROUGH  STONE  WALLS— WHAT 
PLANTING  TO  USE— ARTHUR  A.  SHURTLEFF, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


T 


A  wall  constructed  of  field  stone  laid  dry 
surrounds  the  flower  garden 


'HE  house  stood  in 
the  midst  of  fields 
in  a  small  community  in 
Massachusetts  not  far 
from  Boston.  The  walled- 
in  fore-court  or  dooryard 
was  designed  to  separate  the  house  grounds  from  the  wide  farm 
lands  on  every  side. 

It  is  an  approach  or 
introductory  passage 
from  the  road  to  the 
front  door.  The  drive 
and  roads  to  the 
barns  are  thus  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main 
entrance  to  the  house. 

It  is  a  well-kept, 
graded  place.  The 
stone  walls  make  a 
strong  dividing  line 
between  the  smooth 
lawn  within  and  the 
sloping  rougher 
ground  without.  The 
rough  field  stones 
found  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood,  if 
not  actually  on  the 
place  itself,  made  a 
wall  which  was  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  as 
well  as  one  which  is 
in  keeping  with  the 
farm  surroundings. 

The  picket  fence  in 
front  is  harmonious 

with  the  Colonial  character  of  the  house. 

Ampelopsis  is  growing  over  the  wall  to 
soften  the  surface.  Lilacs  are  massed  at 
the  corners  near  the  road,  mock-oranges 
are  grouped  near  the  entrance  gate  and 

poplars  are  placed 
in  two  balancing 
groups  just  outside 
of  the  wall  near 
the  corners  of  the 
house.  These 
shrubbery  groups 
break  the  stiffness 
of  the  wall. 

At  the  entrance 
ga,tie  stands  the 


The  hooded,  walled-in  seat  is  reminiscent  of 
English  cottage  gardens 


At  the  entrance  gate  stands  a  great  tree,  with  its  enormous  spread  of  branches, 

but  does  not  demand  a  sacrifice  of  light 


(\<?  b 


The  fore-court  is  an  interesting  free  interpretation 
of  an  old  Colonial  garden  form 


great  tree  with  its  enor¬ 
mous  spread  of  branches. 

It  dwarfs  the  house  and 
creates  thereby  the  homey 
impression  so  often  un¬ 
consciously  attained  in 

old  farm  yards  through  the  planting  of  one  large  tree  near 

the  front  door.  Here 
it  stands  so  far  from 
the  house  that  it  does 
not  demand  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  light  usual  in 
the  older  examples. 

The  old  apple  trees 
inside  the  yard  break 
the  lawn  areas  with¬ 
out  spoiling  their  sim¬ 
plicity. 

The  narrow  flower 
borders  along  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  wall  are 
composed  of  a  very 
few  kinds  of  plants, 
such  as  early  yellow 
day  lilies,  Madonna 
lilies,  larkspurs  and 
phloxes.  They  are 
planted,  not  with  an 
idea  of  producing  a 
carefully  arranged 
border  to  attract  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  but 
rather  with  the  idea 
of  breaking  up  the 
straight  wall  surface 
with  a  few  interest¬ 
ing  plants  whose  color  will  be  refreshing 
against  the  gray  of  the  stone. 

As  the  front  yard  is  considered  merely 
as  an  approach — a  place  to  walk  through — 
and  not  a  garden  to  linger  in,  it  is  essential  to 
make  it  simple 
enough  in  arrange¬ 
ment  that  it  can  be 
grasped  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  at  the  first 
glance. 

Groups  of  lilacs, 
so  familiarly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  every 
farm  house,  are 
placed  upon  either 


It  dwarfs  the  house, 
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side  of  the  front  porch.  The  hedge  along  the  front  of  the  house 
on  the  other  side  of  the  path  separates  the  immediate  house  front 
from  the  fore-court  proper. 

This  fore-court,  placed  there  to  conform  with  the  Colonial 
style  of  the  house  architecture,  is  an  interesting  free  interpre¬ 
tation  of  an  old  Colonial  garden  form.  The  front  doorway 
garden,  as  it  was  found  in  old  New  England  and  still  very  spar¬ 
ingly  found  in  some  conservative  communities,  is  a  form  derived 
from  the  English  fore-court,  of  which  the  English  dooryard  garden 
is  a  humbler,  more  intimate  and  less  formal  expression. 

The  front  fence  stood  near  the  road,  the  side  fences  extended 
back  to  the  corners  of  the  house.  It  was  therefore  rectangular 
in  shape,  taking  its  dimensions  from  the  width  of  the  house  and 
the  distance  it  was  placed  back  from  the  road. 

At  first  the  enclo¬ 
sure  of  the  Colonial 
fore-yard  had  a 
purely  practical  rea¬ 
son  for  existence.  It 
preserved  from  the 
inroads  of  cattle  a 
little  clearing  where 
the  housewife  could 
grow  a  few  flowers. 

But  soon  it  became 
something  more. 

There  was  an  attempt 
to  create  a  little  air 
of  formality  for  the 
approach  to  the  front 
door.  There  was  a 
nice  striving  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  small  orderly 
garden  from  the 
rougher  fields  and  big 
expanse  of  surround¬ 
ing  country. 

These  same  reasons 
inspired  the  repetition 
of  this  Colonial  gar¬ 
den  form  for  this 
country  house.  In 
its  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  there  is  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  every  dweller 
in  rural  communities, 
a  suggestion  of  how 
to  reinstate  the  farm 
house  to  its  former 
dignity  by  appropri¬ 
ate  garden  surround¬ 
ings. 

These  front  gardens 
are  found  not  only 
on  old  New  England 


farms,  but  in  old  New  England  villages  and  towns.  This  smaller 
and  simpler  form  has  a  message  for  every  suburban  dweller.  It 
shows  how  to  give  the  approach  to  the  front  door  a  certain 
nicety  and  reserve  bv  separating  it  from  the  service  walks  and 
drives  as  well  as  from  the  street.  The  enclosed  front  garden 
would  regain  its  former  privacy,  its  separateness  from  the  street, 
and  become  again  our  individual  expression  of  welcome  to  the 
house. 

To  one  side  of  the  house  the  ground  slopes  off  quite  steeply, 
and  on  this  slope  a  small  garden  space  was  won  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  farm  lands. 

There  are  three  levels.  Highest  is  the  terrace  just  outside  the 
living-room  porch.  Going  down  five  steep  stone  steps  we  stop 
on  a  narrow  walled  strip  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide,  where 

roses  grow  and  tum¬ 
ble  over  the  wall. 
Down  another  five 
steps,  and  we  stand 
in  the  garden  proper. 
It  is  a  very  small  gar¬ 
den,  walled  in  with 
the  same  stone  used 
in  the  enclosure  of  the 
forecourt.  The  en¬ 
closure  is  one  of  the 
main  essentials  of  a 
garden,  for  by  shut¬ 
ting  it  in,  the  garden 
is  relieved  from  com¬ 
peting  with  the  big¬ 
ness  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  and  its 
varied  nature. 

The  trees  overarch¬ 
ing  the  wall  add  much 
to  this  enclosure. 
There  is  a  charming 
hooded  seat  built  into 
the  wall  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  seats  in 
sheltered  corners  of 
English  gardens.  The 
two  arched  gateways 
make  ample  provision 
for  getting  around 
the  grounds.  With¬ 
out  them  the  garden 
might  seem  a  little 
cramped.  A  round 
pool  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  garden. 
The  gentle  trickle 
from  the  jet  of  water 
makes  a  pleasant 
( Cont .  on  page  458) 


By  shutling  it  in,  the  garden  is  relieved  from  competing  with  the  bigness  of  the  surrounding  country  and  its 
varied  nature.  The  overarching  trees  add  much  to  this  enclosure 


A  round  pool  stands  in  the  center  of  the  garden,  with  four  groups  of  Japanese  iris,  At  each  corner  of 

the  grass  plot  is  a  Pinus  mugho  specimen 
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A  perfect  adaptation  to  the  selling  has  been  attained  by  making  the  general  lines  of  the  house  follow  the  contour  of  the  surrounding  land.  The 
treatment  of  the  grounds  has  been  closely  studied,  with  a  consequent  enchanting  harmony 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  EDWIN  H.  BROWN,  GROSSE  POINTE,  MICHIGAN 


Although  divided  into  distinct  units,  there  is  an  ease  of  access 
from  one  part  of  the  house  to  the  other.  The  isolation  of 
the  service  department  is  well  handled 


George  W.  Graves, 
architect 


On  the  second  floor  the  house-length  corridor  is  an  attractive 
feature,  especially  since  it  opens  directly  on  the  main  stairs 
that  are  at  the  rear  of  the  building 


Careful  study  of  details  has  spelled  success,  as  witness  the  pergola  entrance  and 
the  trellis  on  either  side  which  make  the  entrance  a  related  part  of  the  house 


The  same  study  has  been  applied  to  the  interior,  as  shown  by  the  living-room  mantel 
and  its  flanking  windows.  Gaily-colored  cretonnes  brighten  the  room 
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Good  proportions,  good  light  and  good  paneling  characterize  the  dining-room.  The 
details  of  furniture  and  decoration  are  well  chosen  and  arranged 


White  enameled  furniture  is  always  a  safe  choice  for  the  breakfast  room,  espe¬ 
cially  if,  as  here,  the  walls  are  relieved  with  a  flowered  paper 


Another  view  of  the  dining-room,  showing  the  French  doors  that  give  access  to 
the  hall.  The  built-in  china  closet  is  an  harmonious  fitment 


The  hall  runs  through  to  the  rear,  the  arch  dividing  the  stairs  and  rear  entrance 
from  the  front,  which  is  a  distinct  reception  hall 


The  proportions  of  the  drawing-room  make  the  beamed  ceiling  a  distinct  success.  Moreover,  the  room  is  large  enough  to  permit  a 
diversity  of  furniture  arrangement,  as  shown  by  the  furniture  groupings.  Here,  again,  notice  the  effectiveness  of  the  cretonnes 


INSIDE  THE 
HOUSE 

Timely  Suggestions  and 
Answers  to  Correspondents 


Up-to-Date  Willow  Furniture 

ILLOW  furniture  always  suggests 
a  welcome,  an  invitation  to  stop 
and  rest  awhile.  And  this  furniture  has 
wonderfully  improved  in  style  of  late.  In¬ 
tricate  ornamentation  and  fancy  basketry 
weaves  are  almost  never  seen  now.  Surely 
this  is  evidence  of  a  fine  artistic  sense,  that 
we  are  glad  to  get  away  from  over-decora¬ 
tion  to  the  things  which  suggest  simple 
living. 

With  her  plans  for  refurnishing  the 
summer  home  or  the  year-round  home, 
happily  outside  the  city,  the  housewife 
always  associates  these  fittings.  Willow 
has  a  quiet,  reposeful  individuality  that 
can  take  its  place  along  with  mahogany 
or  other  massive  woods.  It  is  charming 
for  a  single  room  and  even  for  an  entire 
cottage  if  chintz  or  cretonne  cushions  and 
hangings  supply  the  essential  splashes  of 
color. 

The  pieces  of  willow  furniture  that  are 
illustrated  here  are  first  of  all  useful,  and 
their  lines  are  artistic,  simple  and  beautiful 
to  the  eye.  They  are  distinctly  practical 
in  that  each  piece,  separately  or  with 
others  of  like  style,  can  be  used  in  living- 
room  or  hall  and  then  moved  out  to  the 


veranda  when  warm  summer  davs  brine 
their  call  for  the  outside.  Those  ease- 
loving  ones  who  are  not  lured  by  the 
strenuousness  of  golf,  tennis  or  such 
activity  may  just  as  surely  live  in  the  open 
with  their  favorite  chair,  book  or  sewing 
basket  in  a  sheltered  nook  of  the  outdoor 
living-room. 

Such  constant  and  wholesome  use  of  the 
veranda  was  impressed  on  me  by  friends 
who  have  a  commodious  summer  home  in 
Maine.  The  unusually  spacious  veranda, 
not  unlike  the  old-time  “gallery”  of 
Southern  mansions,  extends  around  four 
sides  of  the  house.  There  are  two  full- 
size  dining  tables,  built  especially  for  this 
outside  living-room,  one  on  the  north-side 
veranda  and  one  on  the  south  veranda,  so 
that  on  whichever  side  the  sun  shines  too 
directly  or  the  wind  blows  too  strongly  the 
family  may  dine  at  the  other  table  and 
not  lose  one  bit  of  outdoor  joy.  This  has 
always  impressed  me  as  being  one  of  the 
best-laid  summer  plans  I  ever  knew.  Pic¬ 
ture  the  delight  of  having  morning  rolls 
and  coffee  surrounded  by  song  birds  and 
glistening  dew,  and  the  evening  meal 
lighted  by  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun ! 

In  a  dignified  hall  containing  a  few 


handsome  pieces  the  introduction  of  the 
circular,  three-part  hall  seat,  which  is 
here  illustrated,  would  soften  the  austerity 
of  the  heavy,  darker  wood.  The  cushions 
are  of  gay-flowered  chintz.  Each  separ¬ 
able  part  is  a  generously  comfortable  seat 
for  two  and,  being  very  light,  is  often  ear¬ 
ned  outside  when  the  porch  party  receives 
chance  additions  about  tea  time.  Many 
prefer  to  leave  the  willow  unstained  when 
it  is  used  with  mahogany.  The  contrast 
of  the  pale  yellowish  tone  with  that  of  the 
dark  wood  is  far  more  effective  than 
stained  or  painted  willow  in  an  attempted 
harmony. 

The  sweeping  curved  back  of'  the  arm¬ 
chair  has  the  comforting  width  without 
the  heavy  looking  height  of  the  fireside 
wing  chair.  A  brightly  colored  cretonne 
cushion  lines  the  chair  back,  and  another, 
deeper  and  softer,  covers  the  seat.  Inch¬ 
wide  black  and  white  striped  linen  or 
cretonne  scattered  over  with  bold  futurist 
colored  fruit  and  posies  give  handsome 
effects  for  cushions  where  the  chairs  are 
stained  or  painted  and  decided  contrasts 
are  desired. 

A  refreshment  taboret  is  one  of  the  new 
accoutrements  from  which  a  hostess  may 


The  tea  wagon  is  indispensable  for  porch  living.  Light 
in  weight  and  easily  moved  about,  it  can  be  trundled 
even  out  on  the  lawn 


Porch  chairs  should  be  wide,  deep  and  well  cushioned. 
They  should  also  be  light  enough  to  drag  about  and 
upholstered  with  a  gay  fabric 


The  refreshment  taboret  is  supplied  with  a  stout  handle, 
basket  fashion.  Stock  it  in  the  pantry  and  it  can  be 
readily  carried  to  the  veranda 
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dispense  cheer  to  her  porch  guests  and 
to  her  family  as  the  members  assemble 
toward  the  close  of  the  day.  It  is  supplied 
with  a  stout  handle,  basket  fashion,  so  that 
it  may  be  stocked  with  delicacies  in  the 
pantry  and  easily  carried  to  the  veranda. 
The  top  of  the  taboret  is  divided  into  com¬ 
partments  for  tea  glasses  or  wine  bottles 
for  ginger  ale),  hence  no  sliding  or  spill¬ 
ing,  and  the  lower  shelf  is  reserved  for 
such  things  as  the  sandwich  plate,  wafers, 
lemon  and  ice  bowl.  Somehow  this  taboret 
for  cooling  drinks  seems  to  suggest  even 
less  formality  than  the  tea  wagon.  Per¬ 
haps  the  wickerware  and  the  basket  handle 
make  one  think  of  a  sort  of  picnic 
iuncheon.  But  the  tea  cart  has  its  own 
special  appeal,  and  the  illustration  shows 
a  design  in  willow  that  will  be  a  delight 
as  well  as  a  convenience  among  other 
summer  fittings  for  the  hospitable  hostess. 

The  artistic  Chinese  bird  cages  that  are 
seen  in  various  art  collections  no  doubt 
have  been  the  source  of  inspiration  for  the 
attractive  willow  cages  that  American 
craftsmen  are  now  making.  These  beauti¬ 
fully  wrought  bird  houses  are  a  gladsome 
change  from  the  gaudy  gilded  affairs  that 
sheltered  our  feathered  songsters  for  so 
long.  Varying  degrees  of  architectural 
skill  are  noted  among  them,  and  the  tall 
standard  from  which  the  cage  is  often 
hung  contributes  to  its  beauty  by  bringing 
it  into  relief  from  wall  or  surrounding 
objects.  The  cage  and  standard  here  illus¬ 
trated  are  of  unusually  attractive  design 
which  adheres  to  strict  simplicity  of  line. 
These  cages  are  large  and  small,  to  suit 
the  many  sizes  of  birds,  and  some  of  the 
more  expensive  ones  are  tinted  in  shades 
that  exactly  blend  with  those  of  its 
feathered  occupant. 

Answering  the  need  of  a  table  and  of 
a  writing  desk  is  the  corner  table,  the  desk 
part  being  evidenced  only  by  the  compart¬ 
ments  for  stationery.  Abundant  room  is 
provided  for  current  papers,  magazines 


Arranging  Pictures 

MANY  housewives  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  a  good  picture 
will  look  well  in  any  place  and  in  any  style 
of  frame.  Others  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  fruit  piece  looks  well  only  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  that  pictures  of  authors  be¬ 
long  in  the  library,  or  wherever  books 
are  kept.  Even  when  the  subject  of  the 
picture  is  in  accord  with  the  room,  such 
particulars  as  the  angle  at  which  the  light 
will  strike  the  picture,  the  height  to  hang 
it,  the  background  and  the  kind  of  frame 
must  be  considered.  Few  pictures  can  be 
shown  to  advantage  against  a  large-flow¬ 
ered,  highly  colored  wall  paper.  Test  out 
the  pictures  and  see  which  ones  are  most 
effective  hung  flat  against  the  wall,  for 
tilting  destroys  the  high  lights  in  some  pic¬ 
tures.  Find  out  whether  the  light  will 
make  a  glare  on  the  picture,  making  it 
almost  invisible  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day.  Notice,  too,  whether  shadows  in  the 
pictures  point  away  from  the  light,  as 
would  be  natural.  Two  hooks  are  better 
than  one  for  hanging,  avoiding  the  break- 
in  lines  caused  by  having  the  wire  come 
to  a  point  on  one  hook.  Many  things  go 
to  make  up  the  study  of  picture  hanging, 
but  once  understood,  pictures  seem  to  take 
on  a  new  meaning  and  value. 


A  New  Teapot 
HOUSEKEEPER’S  supply  of  china 
and  tea  things  is  like  the  collection 
of  an  art  connoisseur  in  that  neither  is 
ever  complete.  And  here  is  illustrated  an 
odd  teapot  that  will  put  another  tempta¬ 
tion  in  her  way.  There  is  a  perforated 
compartment  at  the  top  for  the  tea  and 
the  water  is  put  in  the  lower  part.  Then 
the  pot  is  tilted  over  on  its  back,  resting 
on  the  tiny  legs  while  the  tea  draws. 
When  strong  enough,  the  teapot  is  turned 
upright  again  and  the  tea  is  drained  ofif 
the  leaves. 


and  books.  This,  too,  is  at  home  and  is 
harmonious  on  the  porch  as  well  as  in 
living-room  or  bedroom. 

A  bowl  of  gold  fish  or  a  vase  of  flowers, 
always  in  clear  glass,  on  the  hour-glass 
taboret  gives  a  delightfully  decorative  ef¬ 
fect  because  of  the  thick  glass  top  instead 
of  the  usual  one  of  woven  wicker.  A 


I 
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The  latest  form  of  teapot  is  so  constructed  that  the 
tea  can  be  properly  brewed  and  then  turned  so  that 
the  leaves  are  held  in  the  upper  compartment 


dainty  teacup,  in  fact  any  lovely  object  that 
is  placed  upon  the  lake-like  surface,  lends 
additional  beauty  to  the  taboret. 

Since  the  Victrola  is  used  so  much  for 
dancing,  many  people  buy  the  less  expen¬ 
sive  kind  without  the  stand.  To  supply 
this  need  there  is  the  wicker  stand  on 
wheels  and  with  compartments  for  the 
records.  The  result  is  a  Victrola  and 
stand  for  the  country  cottage  or  dance 
room  at  comparatively  little  cost. 


rj 


A  triple  seat  of  wicker  is  especially  attractive  in  the  hall¬ 
way,  where  it  will  be  found  perfectly  congruous  with  the 
heavier  furniture 


Give  the  bird  an  airing!  For  the  corner  of  the 
porch,  what  could  be  more  useful  and  dec¬ 
orative  than  a  cage  and  stand  of  wicker 


Staunchly  built  and  with  a  glass  top,  this  wicker  stand  will 
prove  perfectly  serviceable  and  decorative  both  inside  and 
out  of  the  house 
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Summer  Care  of  the  Lawn 
NE  important  job  which  requires 
weekly  attention  throughout  the 
summer  is  the  care  of  the  lawn.  Many 
persons  make  the  mistake  of  keeping  the 
lawn  too  closely  cut,  with  the  result  that 
in  dry  weather  the  grass  roots  are  exposed 
to  the  baneful  influence  of  the  hot  sun 
and  of  drying  winds.  Cut  your  lawn 
frequently,  but  do  not  set  the  machine  too 
close.  To  keep  the  lawn  looking  clean  at 
all  times  have  a  grass-catcher  attachment 
on  the  mower.  A  careful  watch  for  weeds 
on  the  lawn  should,  of  course,  be  kept. 
Cut  them  out  well  below  the  surface  with  an 
old  knife  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  seen.  A  roller  on  the  lawn  is  advis¬ 
able,  but  it  should  be  used  judiciously. 
Lawns  that  have  been  rolled  for  a  long 
time  are  likely  to  become  over-rolled ; 
there  is  “surface  cohesion”  or  close  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  top  of  the  soil,  which  prevents 
the  admission  of  air  and  healthy  root  de¬ 
velopment.  The  remedy  for  this  condition 
is  the  use  of  the  spiked  tamper.  A  home¬ 
made  one  which  will  answer  the  purpose 
may  be  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  2" 
plank  some  12"  x  12"  and  inserting  4'' 
spikes  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
apart.  It  is  better  to  bore  boles  a  little 
smaller  than  the  spikes  before  driving 
them  in  to  prevent  splitting  the  wood. 
Perforate  the  whole  surface  thoroughly 
with  this,  give  a  top  dressing,  lightly  rake 
it  in  and  water  the  whole  thoroughly  late 
in  the  afternoon.  For  an  excellent  sum¬ 
mer  top  dressing  mix  a  bushel  of  good 
garden  soil  and  a  bushel  of  natural  humus. 
Spread  out  in  a  low,  flat  heap,  add  a  mixed 
dressing  of  high-grade  lime  and  mixed 
fertilizer  or  of  bone  with  a  couple  of  hand¬ 
fuls  of  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Mix  this  thor¬ 
oughly  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days. 
Pulverized  sheep  manure  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  fertilizer.  In  this  case  use 
several  quarts  to  the  two-bushel  heap. 
Mix  this  thoroughly  and  let  it  stand  for 
a  week  before  using.  Sprinkle  this  lightly 
over  the  lawn,  adding  seed  to  the  bare 
spots,  and  give  a  thorough  watering,  fol¬ 
lowing  with  a  rolling  as  soon  as  it  has 
dried  off. 

Constant  tillage  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  is  also  essential :  never  let  your  soil 


form  a  hard  surface  crust,  as  it  prevents 
the  air  from  penetrating  the  ground  and 
thereby  retards  the  growth  of  your  plants. 

The  presence  of  humus  in  the  soil,  in 
the  shape  of  well-rotted  horse  manure 
that  has  been  finely  pulverized,  is  of  great 
assistance  in  the  prevention  of  surface 
crusts.  The  natural  manure  being  largely 
humus  (decayed  vegetable  matter)  is  of 
vital  importance  in  maintaining  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Humus  is  essential  to  plant  growth,  and 
the  action  of  the  soil  towards  moisture 
holding,  heat,  light  and  penetration  of  the 
roots  is  greatly  influenced  by  it.  The 
mechanical  cultivation  of  the  ground  is 
more  easily  accomplished  where  humus 
predominates.  All  the  plant  foods — nitro¬ 
gen.  phosphoric  acid  and  potash — are 
more  or  less  controlled  by  humus.  Well- 
rotted  horse  manure  is  extremely  valuable 
for  the  available  plant  foods  it  contains, 
including  bacteria,  those  micro-organisms 


A  window  arrangement  that  will  permit  access  to  the 
flowers  and  yet  prevent  insects  from  entering,  can  be 
made  in  this  way  from  mosquito  netting 


that  have  the  power  to  take  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  convert  it  into  an  available 
plant  food.  Bacteria  also  store  up  surplus 
supplies  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nodules 
on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  growers  that  rotted  horse 
manure  is  invaluable  in  properly  prepar¬ 
ing  the  soil  when  a  garden  is  contemplated, 
to  insure  good  results. 

Care  of  the  New  Asparagus  Bed 

Do  not  let  your  taste  for  this  delicious 
vegetable  tempt  you  to  keep  on  cutting  from 
the  new  bed.  Though  an  occasional  dish 
may  be  had  the  second  and  third  year 
afcer  planting,  the  cutting  should  be  very 
limited,  as  the  plants  have  not  yet  reached 
maturity  and  established  themselves  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  withstand  the  strain  upon  their 
vitality  which  is  made  by  continuous  cut¬ 
ting  throughout  May  and  June.  Stop  cut¬ 
ting  early,  and  then  remember  that  you 
now  have  to  begin  to  grow  your  crop 
for  next  spring.  Cultivate  between  the 
rows  thoroughly ;  give  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  and  work  it  in.  and 
be  sure  to  get  all  the  weeds  out  from  be¬ 
tween  and  around  the  plants  with  the  hand 
hoe.  The  result  should  be  a  vigorous 
growth  of  beautiful,  feathery,  green  stalks 
which  will  shade  the  ground,  so  that  you 
will  have  little  trouble  with  the  weeds  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  If  the 
asparagus  beetle  puts  in  an  appearance, 
spray  thoroughly  with  Arsenate  of  Lead. 
This,  if  used  in  time,  will  be  effective. 

The  same  treatment  accorded  the 
rhubarb  patch,  which  is  usually  one  of  the 
most  neglected  spots  on  the  place,  will 
result  in  your  being  able  to  gather  next 
spring  stalks  which  will  make  you  realize 
what  the  quality  of  rhubarb  really  is  when 
properly  grown.  The  small,  stringy  stalks 
from  overcrowded,  neglected  plants,  which 
one  generally  sees,  absolutely  fail  to  do 
justice  to  this  truly  delicious  vegetable. 

Another  summer  job  which  demands 
attention  about  the  place  is  pruning.  The 
spring  and  fall  primings  are,  of  course,  the 
most  general,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
things  to  be  looked  after  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  rambler  roses,  for  instance, 
which  are  usually  well  through  blooming 
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towards  the  end  of  this  month,  should  be 
pruned  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  go  by. 
If  the  plants  are  beginning  to  crowd,  cut 
out  the  oldest  canes  and  trim  out  some 
of  the  others.  Such  shrubs  as  flower  be¬ 
fore  mid-summer  should  also  be  put  into 
shape  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  go  by.  The 
pruning  given  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  plants  are  being 
grown,  and  whether  they  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  during  the  past  few  years  or  not. 
Most  shrubs  which  are  given  attention 
every  season  will  require  very  little  actual 
pruning,  especially  if  they  are  planted  close 
together  or  in  mass.  Individual  specimens 
should  be  cut  back  and  trimmed  up  so  that 
they  will  grow  in  symmetrical  shape.  The 
pruning  shears  can  be  used  to  advantage 
also  among  many  of  the  flower  beds.  Such 
things  as  dahlias  and  chrysanthemums, 
asters  and  other  branching  plants  which, 
if  left  to  themselves,  are  apt  to  bear  a 
large  number  of  medium-sized  flowers. 
For  big  blooms  cut  off  more  or  less  of  the 
side  growth,  and  also  to  obtain  the  very 
biggest  blossoms  disbud  the  stems  on 
which  you  want  them,  leaving  only  one 
or  two  buds  to  each. 

Arrange  Now  for  a  New  Straw¬ 
berry  Bed 

The  way  to  have  strawberries  to  per¬ 
fection  is  to  set  out  a  new  bed  each  year. 
If  the  varieties  you  have  are  satisfactory, 
you  can  just  as  well  supply  your  own 
plants  for  this  purpose.  As  the  old  bed 
ceases  bearing,  cultivate  out  between  the 
rows  and  get  the  soil  into  good  condition 
for  the  new  runners  to  root  in.  The  wav 
to  get  the  best  plants  is  to  sink  a  small 
pot  under  each  of  as  many  runners  as 
you  want  to  plant,  and  hold  the  runner  in 
place  over  each  with  a  clothes  pin  or  a 
small  stone.  As  soon  as  the  plant  has 
rooted  set  out  the  runner  just  beyond  it 
and  also  sever  it  from  the  parent  plant. 
Plants  grown  in  this  way  will  be  fine, 
strong  and  well  rooted  and  can  be  set  out 
in  late  July  or  August. 

If  the  bed  has  shown  any  sign  of  blight 


or  rust  spray  any  that  are  to  be  kept  over 
through  the  winter,  whether  they  are  old 
or  new  plants,  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Buy  a  few  of  some  of  the  fine  new  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Early  Ozark,  Chesapeake, 
Early  Jersey  Giant  and  Late  Jersey  Giant 
and  Fendall.  Even  if  you  only  get  a 
dozen  or  so  of  potted  plants  they  will  give 
you  some  fruit  next  season  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  plants  to  set  out  next  year. 

Save  the  Water  in  the  Soil 
During  the  hot,  drying  days  of  June  and 
July  the  soil  moisture  evaporates  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  This  is  because 
minute  holes  or  tubes  form  in  it  through 


Parsley  sowed  the  second  week  in  June  makes  a  thick  bed 
before  the  warm  weather  is  over  and  will  thrive  until 
November 

which  the  water  is  brought  up  from  the 
lower  layers  to  the  surface  by  capillary 
attraction.  \  on  should  plan  to  get  over 
all  of  your  garden,  flower  beds  and  everv 
bare  surface  in  which  things  are  growing 
as  often  as  possible,  at  least  once  in  every 
two  weeks — and  if  you  can  make  it  once 
a  week  so  much  the  better.  Stir  the 


ground  lightly,  using  the  scuffle  hoe, 
wheel-hoe,  or  hoe,  as  conditions  allow,  to 
keep  the  surface  411  inch  or  so  finely  pul¬ 
verized  and  as  dry  as  possible.  This  “dust 
mulch”  serves  much  as  a  dressing  of  straw 
or  manure  would  over  the  surface  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  helow  it  moist,  and  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  waste  of  water  from  surface 
evaporation.  For  working  around  plants 
and  flower  beds  where  the  wheel-hoe  can¬ 
not  be  used  there  is  a  hand  hoe  made 
which  has  a  number  of  teeth  with  broad, 
flat  points  instead  of  a  regular  hoe  blade. 
This  is  a  very  handy  and  efficient  little 
tool  and  will  prove  to  be  one  of  your 
favorites  throughout  the  season.  In  using 
the  wheel-hoe  substitute  the  hoe  attach¬ 
ment  or  the  rakes  for  the  cultivator  teeth 
and  work  shallow,  stirring  an  inch  or  so 
of  the  top  soil.  If  you  have  a  weeder 
attachment  use  that  in  addition.  For 
crops  that  have  begun  to  fill  up  the  rows 
so  much  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
“straddled”  by  the  double  wheel-hoe  use 
the  single  wheel,  and  when  even  this  can¬ 
not  be  got  through  the  rows  without  in¬ 
juring  the  plants,  use  the  scuffle  or  push 
hoe;  if  no  weeds  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  you  can  get  over  the  ground  with 
this  almost  as  fast  as  you  could  with  a 
wheel-hoe. 

Watering 

No  phase  of  gardening  has  undergone 
such  radical  development  during  the  last 
few  years  as  that  of  applying  water.  The 
old  methods  of  attempting  to  “water”  the 
garden  by  hand  with  an  ordinary  garden 
hose  was  next  to  impossible  and  in  many 
instances  resulted  in  actual  damage  in¬ 
stead  of  benefit.  It  not  only  consumed  an 
endless  amount  of  time  in  handling  the 
hose  nozzle  and  dragging  the  hose  about, 
but  was  extremely  wasteful.  Three  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  apparatus  for  applying 
water  to  a  considerable  area  at  a  time, 
almost  automatically,  have  been  developed. 
First,  there  are  several  new  “sprinklers,” 
each  so  far  ahead  of  the  old  lawn  sprink¬ 
lers  that  they  are  in  a  different  class.  They 
may  be  used  either  singly  and  moved 
about,  or  in  a  series  and  kept  stationary. 


An  example  of  June  planting  and  autumn  reaping:  squash,  corn,  beans  and  carrots  String  beans  can  be  planted  as  late  as  the  second  week  in  June  and  be  ready  for 
all  planted  early  in  June  picking  six  weeks  later 
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MAINLY  ABOUT  DOGS  *  |  VHERE  must  be  something 

A  radically  wrong  with  the 
man  who  does  not  like  dogs.  Probably  he  has  never  in  his  life 
known  and  loved  a  dog,  or— and  this  is  worse — probably  he  has 
never  had  a  dog  know  and  love  him. 

Entering  upon  summer  we  come  to  that  season  in  which  dogs 
play  a  distinct  role,  when  the  dog  looms  large  in  our  out-of-doors 
life.  For  it  must  be  said,  in  all  fairness  to  the  dog  himself,  that 
he  rightly  belongs  to  the  out-of-doors ;  to  keep  him  in  a  city 
apartment  is  to  keep  him  in  prison.  And  just  because  he  plays 
this  leading  role  in  the  life  of  the  house  and  the  garden  have 
the  pages  of  this  magazine  been  opened  from  time  to  time  to  him. 
In  the  months  to  come  there  will  be  even  more  about  him,  because 
more  and  more  must  we  acknowledge  that  a  dog  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  country  house  as  the  furniture,  as  necessary  to  the 
pleasures  of  children  as  Uncle  Remus  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  as 
indispensable  to  grownups  as  chairs  to  sit  in  and  books  to  read. 

Among  the  papers  found  recently  in  the  attic  of  an  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  house  was  a  faded  account  book  containing  various  and 
sundry  entries  covering  the  space  of  a  hundred  years.  The  entries 
were  the  names  of  the  pets  the  family  had  had  in  those  generations. 
Here  were  listed  the  horses,  their  names,  histories  and  the  dates 
of  their  departure  from  this  sphere  of  activity.  There  were 
listed  also  the  pet  sheep,  a  tame  crow,  several  turtles,  a  few  cats, 
and — most  important  of  all — an  imposing  array  of  dogs.  Looking 
over  this  unique  record  one  could  visualize  the  simple  family 
joys  of  those  ten  decades,  the  contributions  of  fidelity  and  watch¬ 
fulness  made  by  these  dumb  things  that,  having  served  their 
masters  with  unswerving  faith,  were,  like  their  masters,  in  good 
time  laid  to  sleep. 

Now,  save  the  horses,  there  was  very  little  mention  made  of 
pedigree  in  that  list.  And  this  leads  one  to  marvel  at  the  manner 
in  which  human  fads  and  fancies  create  or  destroy  the  popularity 
of  breeds.  One  wonders,  do  the  fashionable  folk  who  affect 
dogs  to-day  do  so  because  they  like  dogs,  or  because  they  like 
to  be  seen  with  certain  breeds  of  dogs?  Do  we  like  dogs  for 
their  own  sakes  or  for  their  pedigrees?  Do  we  cherish  them 
for  their  fidelity,  or  for  the  reclame  their  owning  reflects  on  us? 
Meanwhile  the  dog,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  necessity  for  keeping 
bis  place,  continues  to  look  upon  his  master  as  his  liege  lord 
and  god. 

In  his  essay  on  “Our  Friend  the  Dog,”  Maeterlinck  has  said 
many  true  and  beautiful  things.  By  leading  the  reader  into  the 
thoughts  and  speculations  those  kindly  creatures  may  have  about 
their  masters  and  their  masters’  lives,  he  has  opened  many  an 
avenue  of  pleasant  reflection.  The  thought  that  remains  most 
vivid  after  reading  the  essay  is  that  in  which  it  is  said  of  the 
dog  that  he  is  the  sole  creature  of  the  lower  orders  which  has 
striven  to  bridge,  through  kindness  and  courage,  the  great  gulf 
which  lies  between  man  and  the  dumb  beast.  Now,  that  very 
getting  close  to  dumb  creatures  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
country  living.  We  all  need  it  from  time  to  time.  In  the  cities 
we  live  with  brick  walls  and  paved  streets  and  trolley  cars  and 
other  men  and  women.  In  the  country  our  feet  tread  a  path  to 
a  new  world  and  we  enter  into  cities  where  men  do  not  dwell. 
Lord  mayor  of  those  strange  municipalities,  the  dog  flings  wide 
the  gateway  to  us,  bids  us  enter,  gives  us  the  freedom  of  his 
cities.  A  guide  to  another  world  is  that  four-footed  friend.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  why  so  many  of  us  cherish  his  friendship. 

What  the  dog  thinks  of  us,  can,  under  our  present  limitations, 


be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  What  we  think  of  the  dog,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  be  quite  a  salient  factor  in  our  lives.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  attitude  a  man  holds  toward  his  dog  can  you  judge 
his  attitude  toward  men  and  women,  for  the  same  loss  of  temper 
that  would  make  him  cuff  a  dog  would  make  him  cuff  his  child. 
The  dog  then  stands  as  an  indicator  of  our  relations  with  those 
who,  either  through  age  or  station,  are  subject  unto  us. 

"Love  me,  love  my  dog.”  Never  were  truer  words  uttered. 
The  gruffest  of  men  changes  face  if  you  love  his  dog.  To  some 
it  is  even  :  Love  me,  love  my  hero,  as  could  many  a  wounded 
soldier  attest  these  days  and  many  a  Belgian  mitrailleuse  crew. 

Whether  or  not  dogs  have  souls — a  question  often  prattled 
over  teacups  by  otherwise  unemployed  minds — need  never  come 
into  one’s  calculations.  That  eminent  divine  John  of  Patmos  is 
the  authority  for  saying  that  without  the  gate  of  Heaven  are 
dogs,  and  he  also  lists  with  the  canines  some  very  undesirable 
though  picturesque  folk.  Doubtless  he  had  once  had  a  regrettable 
encounter  with  a  scavenger  dog  of  the  type  that  runs  amuck  all 
through  the  East.  Doubtless  there  are  many  who  would  choose 
the  company  of  their  dog  to  the  company  of  many  types  of 
persons  who  are  listed  as  being  on  the  inside  of  the  aforesaid 
gate.  That  need  never  bother  us.  This  we  know,  however ; 
soul  or  no  soul,  the  same  forces  that  impel  a  man  often  enough 
impel  the  dog — and  vice  versa.  Despite  his  much-vaunted  soul 
and  spirit,  man  is  not  raised  so  high  above  the  dumb  creatures 
that  an  appreciable  amount  of  his  fidelity  and  tenderness  can  be 
attributed  to  a  power  other  than  those  animal  instincts  which 
impel  the  dog  to  be  faithful  and  tender.  The  same  instincts  that 
bid  us  preserve  ourselves  and  our  generation  from  harm  and 
destruction,  that  make  us  work  for  food  and  shelter,  that  make  us 
play,  cause  the  dog  to  fight  for  us  and  for  his  own,  cause  him 
to  cherish  the  choice  bone,  cause  him  to  dance  and  run  with  joy. 

The  Russians,  it  would  seem,  are  the  only  race  that  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  services  of  dumb  beasts  of  sufficient  worth  to  make 
them  an  object  of  prayer.  Of  all  the  liturgies,  the  Greek  Orthodox 
alone  gives  them  a  place.  The  prayer,  beautiful  in  its  simplicity, 
is  as  follows :  “And  also  for  those,  O  Lord,  the  humble  beasts 
who  with  us  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  and  offer  up 
their  guileless  lives  for  the  well-being  of  their  countries,  we  sup¬ 
plicate  Thy  great  tenderness  of  heart.  For  Thou  hast  promised 
to  save  both  man  and  beast,  and  great  is  Thy  loving  kindness." 

Among  the  men  least  given  to  sentimentalizing  is  Rudyard 
Kipling,  yet  he  it  was  who  penned  the  stern  admonition :  “Don't 
give  your  heart  to  a  dog  to  tear.”  The  warning  might  seem 
needless,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  us  do  give  our  hearts  to 
dogs,  and  that  eventually  we  know  what  it  is  to  experience  a  heart 
wrench  over  our  separation  from  them.  We  can  see  our  grand¬ 
mother’s  chair  carted  off  to  the  limbo  of  the  dust-bin  without  a 
qualm,  but  we  don’t  want  to  stay  around  the  house  on  the  day 
that  the  coachman  delivers  the  coup  de  grace  to  a  faithful  old 
dog.  On  that  day  we  may  make  a  silent  vow  that  we’ll  never 
possess  another  dog,  and  we  suffer  with  tight  collars  for  some 
days  after.  Then — wonder  of  wonders — our  vow  fades  into 
nothingness,  and,  before  we  realize  it,  a  new  dog  is  prancing  his 
way  into  our  hearts ! 

There  is  no  overcoming  the  persistent  friendship  of  a  dog. 
We  capitulate  before  the  siege  has  begun.  The  dog  has  his  place 
in  our  out-of-doors  life,  and  the  only  way  to  enjoy  that  life  to 
the  fullest  is  to  share  it  from  time  to  time  with  him. 
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Gives  a  Grecian 
Touch  of  Beauty  to 
Concrete 


BAY  STATE 

Brick  and  Cement 

COATING 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Boston,  Mass. 


Artistic  effects  in  concrete  and 
stucco  are  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  Bay  State  BrickandCement 
Coating  in  white  or  in  color. 
This  coating  enables  you  to  paint 
out  the  dull  blue-gray  of  cement 
without  losing  the  texture  of  the 
material. 


also  means  absolutely  water¬ 
proof  walls.  And  waterproof  walls 
mean  dry  interiors. 

It  is  equally  desirable  for 
interior  finish  of  bunga¬ 
lows,  factories,  office  and 
other  buildings  of  heavy 
design. 

Our  booklet  2  tells  what  this 
coating  is  and  cites  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  home  builders.  Send  for 
it— it’s  free.  Ask  for  color  card. 


The  Broadway  Chair  for  indoors  or  out,  SI 2. 50 


Readers  of  House  3  Garden  are  invited  to  visit 
our  salesrooms  and  see  the  pieces  illustrated 
in  the  article  on  "Llp  -to  date  Willow  Furniture 


THE  PIECES  ILLUSTRATED  ARE 

The  Moore’s  Melody  Wagon .  $40-00 

The  Troy  Cushioned  Chair .  $ 38.00 

The  Diplomat  Lemonade  Stand .  $10.00 

The  Shamrock  Seat  in  three  parts .  $85 .00 

The  Waterford  Cage .  $7.50 

The  Tara  Cage  Crane .  $ 12.50 

The  Kraft  Plate  Glass  Top  Smoking  Stand .  .  .  .  $10.00 


IF  AT  A  DISTANCE.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  PORTFOLIO  OF  ABOUT 
1,000  SKETCHES  OF  McHUGHWILLOW  FURNITURE 

JOSEPH  P  MPHUGH  £rS°N 

.9  West  Afl nd  St. ^Opposite  Cibrary  'New\ork _ 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

World’s  Choicest  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products 

GROWN  IN  AMERICA 


Several  years  of  constant  thought  and  effort  places  us  in  a  position 
to  fill  orders  for  all  kinds  of  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products  for  Out¬ 
door  Planting  and  Indoor  Decorations,  INDEPENDENT  OF  EURO¬ 
PEAN  IMPORTATIONS.  Among  the  many  attractions  growing  in 
our  300  acres  of  highly  cultivated  Nursery  are  large  quantities  of  the 
following  specialties: 


Hydrangea  Otaksa  in  Tubs — 

We  have  many  hundred  of  speci¬ 
men  plants  in  bloom  and  bud  for 
summer  decorations,  $2.50,  $3.50, 
$5.00  and  $7.50  each. 

Rose  Plants  in  Pots. 

Large  Leaved  Evergreens, 
English  Laurel  and  Aucubas  orf 

summer  decorations. 

Palms  and  Decorative  Plants 

for  interior  and  exterior  decora¬ 
tions. 

English  Ivy. — We  grow  many 
thousands  in  trained  forms  and 
ordinary  plants  from  two  to  eight 
feet  tall. 


Japanese  Maples  and  Wis¬ 
terias. — In  pots  and  tubs. 

Strawberry  Plants.  —  Potted 
and  field-grown  in  all  the  leading 
varieties. 

Evergreens,  Conifers  and 
Pines.  Many  acres  of  our  Nur¬ 
sery  are  planted  with  them. 

Boxwood  and  other  large  leaved 
Evergreens. 

Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers. 

Baytrees  and  large  leaved  deco¬ 
rative  plants. 

Plant  Tubs,  Window  Boxes, 
English  Garden  Furniture  and 
Rustic  Work. 


Our  New  Hybrid  Giant  Flowering  Marshmallow  Will  Bloom 

Everywhere. 

The  above  are  described  and  priced  in  our  Illustrated  General  Catalog 
No.  40 — mailed  upon  request.  When  requesting  catalog  please  state 
in  what  you  are  interested.  VISITORS  are  made  welcome  to  inspect 
our  Products,  which  is  very  important  before  placing  orders. 

“We  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everywhere” 
Correspondence  Invited 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY. 


An  Attractive  Fence  That  Defies  Rust 

Consider  beauty,  permanence  and  protection  when  selecting  a 
fence.  Let  it  be  strong  and  rigid  and,  above  all,  “Rust  Proof.” 


fences  alone  meet  these  requirements.  They  are  made  to 
last  and  cannot  be  pulled  apart.  Patent  clamped  joints 
prevent  wires  from  slipping  or  twisting  out  of  position. 
The  finished  fabric  is  dipped  into  molten  zinc,  which  covers 
every  particle  with  a  thick  coating  of  rust-resistmg  metal. 
Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Fences  withstand  the  most  severe 
weather  conditions,  and  are  100%  value  in  beauty,  strength 
and  service.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  Excelsior  Rust 
Proof  Fences,  Trellises,  Trellis  Arches,  Bed  Guards  and 
Tree  Guards.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  Catalog  C. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Only  real  tree  surgery  can  save  a  tree  of 
this  type  from  eventual  destruction! 

On  nearly  every  place  there  are  some  trees  of  this  weak  crotched  type. 
There  is  only  one  safe  thing  to  do — have  them  examined  and  attended  to 
at  once.  Every  wind  splits  a  weak  crotch  a  little  further.  Decay  eats  its 
way  from  this  split  down  through  the  trunk.  It  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker  and  then — crash! — the  tree  is  ruined.  See  picture  at  left  which 
is  typical  of  millions  of  trees. 

To  neglect  such  trees  is  fatal.  To  put  them  in  inexperienced  hands  is 
equally  so.  They  can  be  saved  by  real  tree  surgery.  As  shown  by  the 
following  letter — - 

Real  Tree  Surgery  is  Davey  Tree  Surgery 

Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Kent,  O.  Gentlemen: 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  we  are  with  the  work  done  by  your 
representative  on  the  trees  on  this  estate  two  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  these  trees  had  been  worked  on  four  or  five  years 
ago  by  some  New  York  concern.  After  their  work  had  stood  two  or 
three  years,  it  proved  to  be  absolutely  worthless.  The  decay  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  eat  its  way  behind  the.  fillings  and  many  of  the  fillings  were 
broken  and  in  bad  condition,  proving  their  work  both  unscientific  and 
mechanically  wrong. 

Just  about  two  years  ago.  we  engaged  your  concern  to  do  the  work 
all  over  again.  We  were  highly  pleased  with  the  work  at  the  time  be¬ 
cause  of  its  apparent  perfection,  both  scientifically  and  mechanically. 

But,  now,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  I  can  say  to  you  that  this  work 
done  by  your  men  is  absolutely  perfect.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  model 
of  tree  surgery.  I  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  nor  express  too 
strongly  our  appreciation  of  the  great  service  rendered  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  by  your  admirable  corps  of  men. 

John  T.  Burns,  Supt.of  the 
Miss  C.  A.  Bliss  Estate,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


r  Some  ^ 

day,  a  severe 
storm,  the  crotch 
gives  way,  the  tree 
is  ruined  !  If  taken 
in  time,  Davey 
would  have 
,  saved  it.  J 


JOHN  DAVEY 

|Fai her  ofTreg  Surgery 


The  V-Shaped  Crotch  is  only  one  fatal  weakness  of  trees.  Many  danger¬ 
ous  tree  conditions  remain  hidden — and  can  be  discovered  only  by  the 
trained  eye  of  a  real  tree  surgeon.  Don’t  wait  until  it  is  too  late  to  save 
your  trees.  Write  today  for  free  examination  by — 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons 

— learn  their  true  condition  and  needs  from  this  expert  source  without  ob¬ 
ligation.  Ask  for  literature  illustrating  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. 

1624  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

0 Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery) 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities.  Accredited 
Representatives  everywhere. 


A  New  Style  in  Country  Houses 

Our  1  eading  architects  are  now  designing  a  new  and  dignified  type 
of  country-house,  along  fine  old  Colonial  lines.  The  roof  is  shingled, 
and  large  shingles,  in  single  or  double  courses,  cover  the  sides.  The 
roof  shingles  are  stained  in  moss-green,  tile  red  or  slate  gray  tones  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

and  the  sides  finished  with 

Cabot’s  Old  Virginia  White 

which  is  as  cool  and  brilliant  and  soft  as  new  whitewash,  and  as 
lasting  as  paint.  The  stains  are  rich  and  handsome,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  is  harmonious  and  appropriate. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 

for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent.  walls  finished  with  Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White  Roof  finished  with 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists,  II  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  GreS?„  Cabot's.  Creosote  Stain.  See  Mag  House  *  Garden. 

e.  c f  ,  ,  ™e  are  using  the  same  stains  on  other  houses  with  cguallv 

_ ,l)0t  s  ^tucc0  Stains  for  cement  houses _ _  satisfactory  results .” — Herbert  Foltz,  Architect,  Indianapolis 


The  Choice  of  a  Vacation  Home 

( Continued  from  page  410) 

house.  The  stairs  are  often  made  to  open 
directly  into  the  living-room,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  a  separate  stair 
hall. 

The  dining-room,  if  separate,  should  be 
planned  to  face  the  north  or  east,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  morning,  rather  than  the  even¬ 
ing,  sun  and  to  be  shaded  at  all  events 
from  the  midday  heat.  The  kitchen  may 
be  made  as  small  and  compact  as  a  ship’s 
galley,  since  many  servants  are  a  nuisance 
rather  than  a  help  to  vacation  life,  while 
the  pantry  need  only  be  large  enough  to 
hold  the  china-cupboards  and  sink.  These 
two  rooms  should  be  placed  away  from 
the  sun,  and  if  there  is  a  large  tree  to 
shelter  the  kitchen  porch,  so  much  the 
better.  A  cellar  is  seldom  a  necessity  when 
no  heater  is  desired,  but  often  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  a  sloping  site  to  build  one 
at  slight  expense.  As  a  storage  space  for 
fuel  and  provisions  it  is  worth  including 
in  the  building  of  the  house. 

The  bedrooms  of  the  vacation  home  may 
be  made  smaller  and  less  luxurious  than 
those  in  town  houses,  since  less  waking 
time  is  spent  in  them,  but  they  should  be 
made  bright  and  attractive  with  fresh 
colored  hangings  and  rugs.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  increasing  necessity  for 
bathrooms,  which  are  welcome  adjuncts 
of  country  life,  and  no  pains  spent  upon 
their  planning  will  be  wasted.  Shower 
baths  are  particularly  appreciated  after  a 
hard  day’s  tramp  or  a  strenuous  game  of 
tennis  and  should  be  included  in  the  bath¬ 
room  equipment.  Good  ventilation  of  the 
sleeping  quarters  is  essential  and,  more 
than  that,  the  attic  or  roof  space  should 
always  have  openings  to  allow  the  access 
of  the  breezes.  An  appreciable  lowering 
of  temperature  in  the  bedrooms  will  be 
noticed  if  this  latter  point  is  observed. 

The  decoration  of  the  summer  home  has 
made  rapid  strides  during  the  past  decade 
and  it  is  now  as  carefully  schemed  out  as 
that  of  the  town  house.  The  latter  has 
even  taken  lessons  from  country  life  and 
an  element  of  freshness  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  city  interior  decoration.  In  the 
country  house  no  definite  style  need  be 
followed  if  harmonious  shapes  and  colors 
be  selected.  Indeed,  one  of  its  charms  is 
the  relief  it  gives  to  the  eye  from  the 
studied  decorative  schemes  of  city  houses. 
Furniture  of  willow  or  rattan  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  simple  Colonial  mahogany  or 
with  Tudor  oak.  An  infinite  variety  of 
choice  is  allowed  in  the  hangings ;  the 
wealth  of  English  and  Austrian  chintzes 
and  printed  linens  is  remarkable.  The 
walls  to  contrast  may  well  be  treated  with 
distemper  which  has  the  color  values  of  a 
pastel,  or,  if  wallpapers  be  desired,  the 
combination  can  be  reversed  and  the  hang¬ 
ings  made  of  strong,  plain  colors. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  carry  this  same 
note  of  freshness  and  simplicity  through¬ 
out  the  house,  keeping  all  in  perfect  taste 
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and  yet  having  a  wide  range  of  choice  in 
fabrics  and  furniture.  Of  course  there 
will  be  considerable  variation  in  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  each  different  type  of  house, 
since  what  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
furnishing  of  the  mountain  camp  would 
scarcely  fit  the  seaside  bungalow,  but  for 
each  problem  one  may  find  in  the  shops 
a  host  of  suggestions. 

Not  an  unimportant  part  of  the  summer 
home  is  a  garden,  whether  it  consist  of 
merely  a  few  hardy  flowers  or  be  a  place 
where  in  the  cool  of  the  early  morning  one 
may  spade  and  hoe.  In  too  many  vacation 
homes  the  architectural  appropriateness  of 
a  garden  arrangement  is  not  realized.  It 
really  may  be  made  to  be  the  connecting 
link  between  the  house  and  the  landscape 
and  should  be  as  carefully  studied  as  the 
planning  of  the  house  itself.  Even  if  it  is 
merely  the  question  of  a  few  paths  and 
shrubbery  that  need  little  or  no  care  it  is 
part  of  the  design  of  the  house  and  can 
make  or  unmake  the  final  effect.  It  is 
manifest  that  nothing  will  ever  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  a  naturally  advantageous 
site  or  that  the  untamed  beauties  of  the 
country  can  be  improved  upon.  But  no 
matter  how  ideal  the  location,  there  must 
exist  some  evident  connection  between  it 
and  the  house. 

The  building  of  a  summer  home  is,  even 
when  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  full  of 
petty  trials  and  vexations ;  but  when  all 
is  finished  and  it  is  ready  to  move  into, 
these  are  quickly  forgotten,  and  after  a 
time,  and  the  weather  beginning  to  mellow 
its  new  and  raw  appearance  and  to  tone 
it  slowly  and  gradually  into  its  surround¬ 
ings,  it  begins  to  take  on  a  personality  that 
is  full  compensation  for  the  time  and 
trouble  spent  in  building. 


Restoring  in  Less  Than  a  Year 

( Continued  from  page  415) 

but  when  the  beds  were  ready  we  put  in 
the  seeds  or  transplanted  from  boxes  in 
which  we  had  sown  seeds  requiring  more 
delicate  handling.  Although  we  knew 
really  nothing  about  gardening,  we  did 
know  about  color,  and  planned  to  have  our 
colors  massed  in  harmonious  groupings. 
So  our  crimsons  melted  into  rose  and  rose 
into  paler  pinks  and  blue,  that  seemed  to 
have  shadows  of  pink,  and  so  on  into  the 
violets — the  crimson  and  white  phlox  were 
alongside  of  the  wonderful  violet-pink  of 
the  stocks,  the  old-fashioned  gilly  flower 
and  the  rich  blue  of  the  Chinese  bell¬ 
flower  ;  the  glorious  Canterbury  bells  in 
pink  massed  with  the  crimson  and  pink 
snapdragon — along  the  fences  and  in  the 
background  were  the  rich  yellows,  orange 
and  browns  of  the  marigold  and  calendula 
with  the  tall  artichokes  and  helianthus  in 
the  extreme  back ;  against  the  heavy  green 
vines  and  shrubbery  were  the  stately  holly¬ 
hocks  and  dahlias ;  in  another  luxuriant 
bed  were  poppies  and  bluets  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion  they  were  begging  to  be  gathered, 
the  tall  blue  larkspurs  with  the  little 


Leakless  Inner  Tubes 

Goodyear  Laminated  Tubes 
Built  Layer  on  Layer— Extra  Thick 


Here  is  something  every  motor¬ 
ist  should  know. 

Goodyear  Laminated  Tubes  are 
built  of  many  thin  layers — each  of  pure 
rubber — vulcanized  together.  No  flaw 
can  be  bidden  as  in  a  thick  piece  of 
rubber.  It  is  seen  and  eliminated. 
Every  layer  is  perfect. 

Such  a  Tube  can’t  leak  And  our 
valve  patch  can’t  leak,  because  it  is  part 
of  the  Tube  and  not  stuck  on. 

Remember  that.  Many  a  tire  trouble 
is  due  to  leaky  Tubes. 

14%  Heavier 

Goodyear  Laminated  Tubes  are 
extra  heavy.  They 
have  always  outworn 
any  tire.  But  this 
year  we  have  added 
14  per  cent  to  their 
average  thickness — 
all  pure  rubber. 


And  our  Tube  prices  this  year  are 
reduced  20  per  cent.  So  these  layer 
tubes,  extra-thick,  now  cost  about  the 
same  as  others. 

Always  Gray 

Goodyear  Laminated  Tubes  are  not 
colored.  They  are  gray — the  natural 
pure  rubber  color.  Color  requires  a 
large  percentage  of  mineral  adultera¬ 
tion.  And  minerals  hold  heat,a  Tube’s 
worst  enemy. 


YEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Laminated  Tubes 

Extra  Heavy  Tubes — Uncolored 
Built  Layer  on  Layer 
By  the  Makers  of  Fortified  Tires 


Whatever  tires  you  use,  get  Good¬ 
year  Tubes.  They  will  outlast  your 
tires,  save  you  leaks  and  trouble. 

They  will  also  con¬ 
vert  you  to  Goodyear 
Fortified  Tires,  built 
by  the  same  high 
standards. 

Any  dealer  will 
supply  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


2.495} 


Adorn  Your  Porches 

with  a  profusion  of  hardy  climbing  roses.  Plant  an  assortment  of  varieties  for  different 
habits  of  growth,  color,  time  of  bloom,  etc.  Make  each  doorway,  arbor,  pergola,  yes,  every 
place  where  roses  may  climb,  a  delightful  bower  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  Our  experience 
at  rose  growing  extends  over  half  a  century — our  roses  have  beautified  thousands  of  homes 
and  gardens.  Let  us.  select  for  you  a  good  assortment  of  varieties,  all  colors  represented, 
labelled  and  carefully  packed  to  arrive  in  the  best  condition.  We  send  you  by  express,  one 
dozen  select  varieties  for  S3. 00,  or  one  dozen  of  our  ★  size  roses,  prize  winners,  for  $5.00 
-delivered  anywhere  Bast  of  the  Mississippi  River,  charges  paid. 

C.  J.  Roses — Guaranteed  to  Grow  and  Bloom 

You  will  be  especially  delighted  with  our  Red  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Climbing 
American  Beauty.  The  former  is  winner  of  the  Hubbard  Medal  for  the  best  rose 
introduced  in  the  past  five  years;  the  latter  retains  the  same  color  and  fragrance  of 
the  bush  American  Beauty  and  produces  hundreds  of  perfect  blooms  at  one 
time.  The  above  two  in  two  year  size  for  85  cents,  or  star  size.  $1.50  prepaid. 

The  season  is  fast  going;  order  now — we’ll  select  .forjyou  as  we  would  for  Jour- 
selves.  Mention  Bush  or  Climbing .  Quick  1 

The  CO  NARD&  Jones  Company, Box  126, West  Grove, Pa- 
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‘‘Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home" 
when  you  return  to  find  the 
woodwork  beautified  with 
Vitralite ,  the  Long-Life  White 
Enamel. 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


IT  is  a  thoughtful  hus¬ 
band  who  sees  that 
Vitralite  is  used  in 
the  home-to-be  or  the 
home -that -is,  because 
houses  new  and  old  are 
made  pleasanter  and 
more  livable  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Vitralite  to 
the  woodwork. 

As  lovely  as  rare  porcelain 
and  so  durable  that  it  defies  both 
wear  and  age.  Vitralite  will  not 
crack,  peel  nor  turn  yellow  on 
wood,  metal  or  plaster,  whether 
used  inside  or  outside.  Above 
all,  it  is  water-proof. 

There  are 

Pratt  &  Lambert 
Varnish  Products 

for  every  purpose 
Though  no  better  than  other 
P.  &  L.  Products,  “61”  Floor  Var¬ 
nish  is  unusually  demonstrative  of  its 
good  qualities  because  it  must  under¬ 
go  the  daily  grind  of  many  heels  and 
constant  wear.  It  is  heel-proof, 
mar-proof  and  water-proof. 

The  quality  of  P.  &  L.  Varnish  Products  has 
always  been  their  strongest  guarantee.  Our  established 
■policy  is  full  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Pratt  ft  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by 
painters,  specified  by  architects,  and  sold  by  paint 
and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc., 
117  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada, 
61  Courtwright  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


Send  for  Sample  Panels  and 
interesting  book  on  Interior 
Decoration.  Be  sure  to  mention 
whether  you  are  niter ested  in 
Vitralite  or  “ 61 ”  or  both. 


Play  House 


Hodgson 

Portable 

Houses 


Bungalow  Sand  House 

Artistically  designed  and  finished,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
practical  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  any  climate.  Made  for  innumerable 
purposes.  Erection  of  buildings  extremely  simple,  and  can  be  done  by 
unskilled  labor  in  a  few  hours’  time.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

EC  UftnrCAN  ro  fRoom  2  26,  116  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.\  Address  all  corre- 
.  r.  nifUUJUll  W.  \CRAFTSMAN  BLDG.,  6  EAST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK/  spondence  to  Boston 


dwarfs  hugging  their  roots  and  alongside 
the  sturdy  foxglove  with  its  luxuriant  bed 
of  leaves  at  the  foot  of  the  flower  stalk, 
and  so  on  through  a  lot  of  others. 

The  pergolas  and  trellises  were  planned 
and  completed,  and  at  each  post  were 
planted  pink  rambler  roses,  so  that  in  time 
there  will  be  a  bower  of  roses ;  but  to 
make  it  beautiful  this  first  year,  we  used 
the  wild  cucumber  vine,  which  is  more 
wonderful  in  growth  than  Jack’s  famous 
beanstalk.  The  wild  cucumber  seed  must 
be  planted  in  the  fall,  therefore,  antici¬ 
pating,  we  had  put  in  quantities  the  pre¬ 
vious  autumn ;  when  pergolas  and  trellises 
were  ready  the  vines,  just  peeping  out  of 
the  ground,  were  transplanted ;  over  the 
top  of  the  large  pergola  we  put  the  large 
meshed  wire,  so  the  entire  pergola  was  a 
mass  of  tender,  beautiful  green,  making 
most  delightful  shade  and  softening  the 
garishness  of  so  much  white  paint.  There 
was  a  tea  house  built,  which  in  a  short 
time  was  completely  covered  with  the 
cucumber  vine.  The  service  yard  was 
divided  from  the  main  part  by  a  trellis 
of  strips ;  on  the  inside  of  this  we  put 
tomato  plants,  which  were  trained  up  the 
trellis,  and  planted  artichokes  on  the 
outside. 

At  the  gate  on  the  front  street  one 
stepped  down  onto  a  quaint  attractive 
brick  walk,  not  an  ordinary  brick  walk, 
but  made  like  stepping  stones,  arranged  in 
squares  of  the  lovely  old  brick  which  age 
had  so  beautifully  colored,  the  bricks  laid 
both  horizontally  and  perpendicularly  in 
twos  with  the  short  grass  peeping  up  be¬ 
tween.  This  led  to  and  through  one  of  the 
pergolas,  giving  quite  an  old-time  air  to 
the  place.  The  other  walks  and  drive 
were  made  of  scallop  shells,  which  crush 
easily,  making  a  clean,  well-drained  walk. 

By  the  middle  of  June  all  workmen  had 
left  and  we  felt  that  we  could  take  things 
more  quietly.  In  looking  over  the  place  it 
seemed  impossible  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  new  kitchen,  cellar  and  back  porch, 
which  were  built  the  previous  November, 
all,  the  improvements  had  been  made  since 
the  first  of  April — the  interior  alterations, 
repairs,  papering,  painting,  inside  and  out, 
the  pergolas,  trellises  and  tea  house  built, 
painted  and  partly  covered  with  vines — 
the  ground  graded,  sodded,  weeds  re¬ 
moved,  seeded  and  fertilized,  the  walks 
and  drive  completed.  By  July  the  garden 
was  a  mass  of  bloom  and  continued  so 
until  November.  By  August  first,  the  per¬ 
golas  were  not  only  completely  covered 
with  vines,  but  a  mass  of  feathery  white 
bloom,  some  of  the  vines  trailing  far  up 
into  the  trees  and  second-story  windows. 
The  quaint  old  house,  painted  white,  with 
green  blinds,  the  pergolas  white  with  their 
qreen  covering  of  vines  and  feathery 
bloom ;  the  various  trellises,  the  tea  house, 
the  ricketty  and  unsightly  old  barn  made 
beautiful  by  its  generous  covering  of  vines, 
the  lawn,  the  flowers — it  really  seemed 
incredible  that  so  much  had  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Magic !  some  say ;  but  it  was 
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sheer  determination,  hard  work  and  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  work.  We  secured  possession 
of  the  place  in  October ;  in  November  the 
kitchen,  cellar  and  back  porch  were  built, 
but  not  finished  ;  April  first  the  workmen 
began  again,  and  by  the  middle  of  June 
we  were  living  in  the  house,  everything 
finished  and  in  order — the  garden  finished 
and  in  bloom ! 


Simplicity  in  a  Suburban  Home 

( Continued  from  page  418) 

first  requisite  of  a  successful  trellis  room 
is  a  nice  relationship,  an  interesting  spac¬ 
ing  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  strips. 

This  trellis  room  is  a  small  room  for  a 
large  house  like  this,  where  there  are  many 
rooms  and  plenty  of  space,  but  one  can 
never  use  it  without  feeling  what  a  boon 
it  would  be  in  many  a  house  in  lieu  of  the 
ordinary  reception  room.  It  has  a  cozy 
window-seat,  with  a  high  back  and  a  broad 
window-sill  in  back  of  it  with  interesting 
double  casements.  It  has  an  interesting 
wall  treatment,  suggestive  of  an  out-of- 
doors  atmosphere,  appropriate  as  a  setting 
for  house  plants  and  flowers.  It  has  lovely 
soft  colorings  with  which  to  delight  the 
guest  and  a  welcoming  tea  table.  How 
much  better,  purer,  truer,  a  little  room 
like  this  is  for  the  receiving  of  visitors — 
to  whom  you  cannot  offer  the  full  hos¬ 
pitality  of  your  house — than  a  room  fur¬ 
nished  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  house,  in  delicate  coloring,  in  gilt  and 
mahogany,  with  useless  bits  of  ostenta¬ 
tious,  inartistic  bric-a-brac,  like  a  survival 
of  the  old  parlor  traditions,  with  decadent 
gilt  trying  to  keep  up  the  royal  tradition 
of  the  French  Louis! 

The  Pattison  house  is  rich  in  color  sug¬ 
gestions.  Its  hall  has  dull,  deep,  gold 
Japanese  burlap,  a  weave,  finer  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  grass  cloth,  pressed  in  gold. 
The  wood  is  stained  brown,  with  here  and 
there  in  a  broad  grain  a  wee  suggestion 
of  Pompeian  green.  The  drawing-room 
has  a  deep  green  weave  with  black-stained 
woodwork,  which  is  used  with  gold  picture 
frames  and  other  touches  of  gold  through¬ 
out  the  furnishings.  In  the  library  the 
woodwork  is  black  with  a  broad-striped 
paper  of  dull  old  yellow.  The  color  of 
the  dining-room,  which  is  so  placed  that 
it  is  more  or  less  a  room  apart  from  the 
more  open  hall  and  drawing-room,  is 
silver.  This  is  an  unusual  color  to  use  in 
this  style  of  house,  but  it  just  goes  to  show 
that  you  can  harmoniously  use  any  color 
if  only  you  choose  the  proper  shade  and 
the  right  texture.  Here  the  silver  is  a 
Japanese  burlap  and  it  is  used  with  gray- 
stained  woodwork.  There  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  rug  here  with  lovely  rose  color  and 
blues  in  the  pattern. 

All  the  colors  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
main  house  harmonize,  as  stained  wood, 
woven  wall  coverings,  rough  wall  colors 
harmonize  if  used  intelligently.  There  is 
no  need  to  keep  to  the  same  color  in  a 
house,  if  >011  don't  care  to,  but  the  effect 


Making  Home  Management  Easier 


Where  the  housewife’s  comfort  is  considered  Western  Electric 
Inter-phones  should  be  in  use.  They  are  easily  provided  for 
in  new  homes  or  old.  When  building,  the  same  wires  that 
are  strung  for  door  bells  and  push  buttons  may  be  made  to  serve 
for  Inter-phones,  without  adding  materially  to  the  cost.  In 
houses  already  built,  they  can  be  installed  at  very  little  expense. 


Western  Electric 

Inter-phones 


Manufacturers  of  the  8,500,000  “Bell”  Telephones 


New  York 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Buffalo 

Richmond 

Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

Oakland 

Philadelphia 

Savannah 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

Dallas 

Salt  Lake  City 

Seattle 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

St.  Paul 

Houston 

Los  Angeles 

portland 

New  Orleans  EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED  Detroit 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


save  running  from  floor  to  floor,  put  the  living 
room  or  bedroom  in  instant  touch  with 
kitchen  or  garage  —  make  home  management 
easier.  There  is  different  equipment  to  meet 
different  conditions;  so,  whether  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  wiring  a  house  just  being  built,  or 
simply  in  adding  Inter-phones  to  your  present 
home  equipment,  write  to  our  nearest  house 
below  and  let  us  send  you  booklet  No.  27-A. 

Any  reliable  electrical  contractor  will  install 
Inter-phones. 


£2 


(lard:  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  tor  future.  Generations 


START  with  the  largest 
stock  that  can  be  secured  ! 
it  takes  over  twenty  years  to 
grow  many  of  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  we  offer. 


We  do  the  long  waiting- 
thus  enabling  you  to  secure 
trees  and  shrubs  that  give  im¬ 
mediate  results.  Price  List 
Now  Ready. 


Andorra  Hurseries 

Wm. Warner  Harper 


Chestnut  Hill 

Phila.  Pa 
Box  H 
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Country  Estate,  Westchester  County, 
New  York 


Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Portland,  Oregon 


Evergreen  Apartments,  Washington 
and  48th  Street,  Chicago 


Boulevard 


KE.WANEE 

Garbage  Burners 


Make  Fuel  of  Garbage  in  these  Buildings 


Childs  Restaurant,  23 
and  25  Park  Row, 
New  York  City 


Sanitary  engineers  have  stated  that  a  ton  of  garbage  contains 
as  much  heat  as  200  pounds  of  coal  —  often  more.  And  in  a 
Ivewanee  Water  Heating  Garbage  Burner  garbage  and  refuse 
are  used  as  part  of  the  fuel  necessary  for  heating  hot  water. 

Furthermore,  the  only  really  sanitary  way  of  disposing  of  garbage 
is  to  burn  it  on  the  premises  where  it  originates,  before  it  has  a  chance 
to  decay  and  breed  and  feed  flies,  rats  and  other  disease-carrying 
insects  and  vermin. 

Therefore  a  Kewanee  Water  Heating  Garbage  Burner  performs  two  functions.  It 
provides  hot  water  at  minimum  cost  —  because  it  uses  garbage  and  rubbish  as  fuel. 
And  it  eliminates  the  garbage  problem  by  burning  garbage,  without  odor,  while 
it  is  still  fresh  and  green. 


Lewis  &  Conger  Building, 
6th  Ave.  and  45th  St., 
New  York  City 


The  Rexford  Apartments, 
Broadway,  78th  to  79th 
Streets,  New  York  City 


Burns  Garbage  Without 


Garbage  is  thrown  into  the  upper  gar¬ 
bage  chamber  and  a  small  coal  fire  started 
on  the  lower  grates.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  garbage  dries  and  burns  without  odor. 

Notice  the  by-pass  (a  patented  feature 
of  the  Kewanee)  which  allows  the  flames 
to  circulate  around  the  garbage.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  damp  garbage  from  smothering 
the  fire  and  insures  the  garbage  being 
completely  burned  without  odor. 

The  water  jacket  surrounding  the  burner 
and  the  water  tube  garbage  grates  ensure  the 
heating  of  an  abundance  of  water. 

If  you  own,  or  are  interested  in  an  apartment 
building,  hotel,  restaurant,  hospital,  etc.,  you 
cannot  afford  to  have  your  garbage  hauled  away . 
Let  us  send  you  some  literature  describing  this 
device.  Any  competent  steamfitter  can  install 
it,  in  any  building,  old  or  new. 


Odor 


Kewanee  Boiler  Company 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 

Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks,  Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners 
Chicago  New  York  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


For  unplanted  properties 


of  less  than  an  acre  we  have 
certain  suggestions  to  offer, 
which  assure  the  proper  land¬ 
scape  setting  for  the  new  home. 

Ask  for  our  Special  New 
Property  Proposition. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 


This  offer  applies  also  to  un¬ 
planted  —  or  unsatisfactorily 
planted  portions  of  established 
properties.  Our  Summer 
Catalog,  free  for  the  asking, 
shows  how  to  get  quick,  pleas¬ 
ing  results. 

Pioneer  Nurserymen  of  America 

Box  40,  Germantown,  Phila. 


must  be  harmonious.  This  mixing  stain 
in  one  room  with  a  paint  in  the  next, 
polished  mahogany  in  one  room  with 
brown  oiled  furniture  in  the  next,  white 
in  one  room  with  paint  in  the  next, 
is  intolerable,  for  on  the  first  floor,  with 
its  wide  openings  and  interchanging  vistas, 
colors  must  be  used  with  the  effect  of  the 
whole  continually  in  mind. 

In  the  service  wing  paint  has  been  used 
throughout.  Starting  with  the  butler’s 
pantry  and  the  kitchen,  a  smoke-gray,  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  gray  scheme  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  has  been  used  for  the  walls.  It  is 
oil  paint  with  enough  turpentine  to  give  it 
a  dull  finish.  You  have  no  idea  what  won¬ 
derful  finishes  you  can  get  with  oil  paint, 
what  lovely  soft  colors,  what  dull  finishes, 
what  subtle  effects  by  using  one  trans¬ 
parent  color  over  another  glazed  body 
color.  This  last  effect  has  been  gotten  in 
one  of  the  upstairs  rooms  in  the  wing  by 
using  a  transparent  brown  over  a  body 
color  of  rich  golden  yellow.  In  the 
kitchen  and  butler’s  pantry  the  top  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  woodwork  have  been  painted 
white  and  the  sides  of  the  wood  suggesting 
the  width  have  been  painted  black,  a  most 
effective  scheme  such  as  Austrians  like 
Coloman  Moser  are  fond  of  using.  It  is 
a  curious  thing  that  while  the  Germans 
and  Austrians,  for  instance,  and  most  of 
the  European  nations,  are  doing  a  great 
deal,  and  have  done  a  great  deal,  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  in  experimenting  in  color 
in  the  domestic  interior,  Americans  have 
been  most  conservative.  This  gray  and 
black  scheme  could  be  used  with  great 
charm  throughout  an  entire  floor  of  a 
small  house  because  so  many  other  colors 
could  be  introduced  in  the  hangings,  up¬ 
holstery,  rugs,  flowers  and  furnishings  in 
general.  In  the  kitchen  of  the  Pattison 
house  designs  of  various  kitchen  activities 
have  been  stenciled  in  blood  red  upon  the 
walls  to  make  effective  space  division  as 
well  as  a  delightful  color  scheme. 

My  Suburban  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  423) 

trees,  made  a  wedge  point  for  the  entrance 
and  return  of  this  round  turn.  This  gave 
an  oval-pointed  bed  some  twenty  feet  long, 
rounded  at  the  rear  end  at  twelve  feet 
radius,  which  was  all  the  land  we  could 
spare  to  it,  and  from  the  rear  end  of  the 
curve  ran  out  the  drive  to  the  barn.  This 
radius  worked  out  all  right,  even  with  a 
large  coal  wagon,  and  would  accommodate 
a  car  of  the  smaller  sizes  by  backing  it 
once  or  twice  in  making  the  turn.  To 
permit  this  without  overrunning  the  rear 
lawn  we  widened  the  drive  on  the  curve 
to  eleven  feet  and,  at  that,  got  a  car  of 
ten  feet  wheel  base  around  it  without 
trimming  off  the  edging  sod. 

With  the  drive  laid  out,  the  walks  fol¬ 
lowed  easily.  Tradesmen  must  have  direct 
and  easy  access  to  the  back  of  the  house 
or  they  will  make  their  own  paths,  so  we 
laid  out  two  curved  ones  from  drive  to 
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rear  steps  and  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
place  for  the  benefit  of  the  milkman  and 
the  grocer  boy.  The  main  central  garden 
walk  laid  itself  out  naturally,  straight  out 
from  the  rear  porch  to  the  back  of  the 
garden.  In  the  same  way  the  direct  walk 
from  the  street  to  the  front  door  argued 
a  straight  path,  concreted,  with  two  steps 
in  the  top  curve  of  the  slope.  This  was 
originally  in  Milestone,  but  with  the  active 
feet  of  three  children,  the  postman,  and 
the  wash  of  the  rains,  there  was  no  living 
with  it,  and,  after  scooping  it  up  off  the 
sidewalk  numberless  times  and  redistribut¬ 
ing  it  along  the  walk,  I  bought  six  bags 
of  cement  and  several  loads  of  sand  and 
had  the  darkey  lay  it  at  a  cost  of  six  dol¬ 
lars — and  was  at  peace  once  more ! 

While  a  straight,  flat  concrete  walk, 
smooth-finished,  with  grooves  across  it  at 
three-foot  intervals,  was  within  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  my  darkey  as  a  mason,  I  felt  that 
he  could  hardly  undertake  the  complicated 
slopes  and  abutments  of  a  properly-con¬ 
structed  concrete  drive-in,  so  I  had  a  con¬ 
tractor  do  this,  for  $23.  Such  a  drive-in 
should  have  a  double  slope  towards  a 
central  gutter,  both  slopes  grooved  with 
inch,  half-round  grooves,  spaced  about 
■eight  inches :  it  should  extend  some  ten 
feet  up  the  drive,  and,  where  it  joins  the 
curb,  should  have  generous  concrete  curv¬ 
ing  abutments,  so  that  incoming  wagon 
wheels  will  not  overrun  it  nor  yet  break 
■off  any  sharp  corners.  The  rest  of  the 
drive  requires  a  foundation  of  ash  or 
gravel,  six  inches  deep,  and  on  top  of  it 
an  inch  of  fine  Milestone  or  gravel.  Blue- 
stone  is  $4  a  ton,  and  an  eight-foot  drive 
will  take  a  load  of  it  to  each  lineal  twenty- 
five  feet,  so  it  will  run  into  money  unless 
kept  reasonably  shallow,  the  foundation 
being  of  cheaper  material.  It  will  not  do 
to  tamp  or  roll  the  original  soil  down  hard 
and  then  put  on  your  stone,  for  weeds 
will  assuredly  spring  up  and  they  are  very 
hard  to  get  out  of  Milestone  without  hand 
weeding.  Our  ash  foundation  cost  us  15 
cents  a  load,  via  the  colored  human  water¬ 
melon  who  held  the  proud  post  of  garbage 
collector  for  the  borough,  and  his  total 
bill  was  $4.50.  The  Milestone  cost  $20, 
and  we  never  had  any  trouble  from  weeds 
with  that  drive. 

While  all  these  operations  were  going 
forward  the  lady  plunged  into  that  most 
delightful — and  expensive — occupation  of 
accumulating  shrubbery  and  flowers.  Done 
all  at  once,  it  would  easily  stand  you  $200 
to  make  any  showing  on  such  a  place,  but 
with  us  it  was  a  labor  of  love ;  and,  little 
by  little,  in  lots  of  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
dollars  at  a  planting,  we  got  in  our  shrub¬ 
bery  in  about  three  years.  My  rich  neigh¬ 
bors  simply  left  the  whole  matter  to  the 
landscape  gardener  of  the  borough,  and 
paid  the  bill,  getting  the  usual  stereotyped 
setting.  We  could  neither  afford  it  nor 
did  we  want  our  trees  in  that  way,  for 
■each  one  was  bought  at  some  sacrifice  of 
■other  coveted  amenities  of  civilized  life, 


Women  who  drive 


may  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
roadside  dilemmas  due  to  Punctures , 
Blow-outs  or  putting  on  chains — 
and  still  ride  on  pneumatic  tires. 


Write  for  Booklet  “  V  ” 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  1883 

C  0  N  S  H  0  H  OC  K  E  N  ,  PENNA. 

Look  up  " Lee  Tires”  in  Your  ’Fhone  ‘Directory 


GUARANTEED 

VUNCTURE-VROOF 


Order  Now  Your  Imperial  Quality  Bulbs. 
Get  Better  Ones  For  Less  Money 

/"VN  all  orders  placed  before  July  livery  and  planting  in  September- 
15th,  I  will  give  my  personal  Send  for  my  latest  Bulb  Book 


ruers  piaueu  ueiuie  uuiy 
w>u,  I  will  give  my  personal 
attention  to  seeing  that^  you  get 
the  very  choicest  first  size  bulbs 
imported  from  Holland's  finest 
growers. 

Fine  heavy  bulbs,  full  of  glori¬ 
ous  bloom  promise,  ready  for  de- 


Send  for  my  latest  Bulb  Book 
and  see  what  a  wonderful  assort¬ 
ment  of  these  ground  rainbows  we 
offer  you  in  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Peonies  Hyacinths  and  Iris. 
The  prices  will  make  you  feel 
very  contented. 


174  Broadway, 


Paterson,  N.J. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

100  Tulips  $1  — 

10  each  of  10  varieties  and  colors 
or  100  of  any  one  variety  for  $1 

Artus 

Cramoisie  Brilliant 
Cottage  Maid 
Couleur  Ponceau 
Duchesse  de  Parma 
La  Reine 
Rose  Grisdelin 
Thomas  Moore 
White  Swan 
Yellow  Prince 
Note  that  we  name  the  variety. 
It  is  not  a  hit  or  miss  collection, 
but  every  one  a  popular  one. 
Remember — all  orders  must  be 
here  by  July  15th. 
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Housekeeping  Linens 

cMcGibbon  Linens  have  been  recognized 
for  almost  half  a  century  as  being* of  the 
highest  standard — absolutely  dependable. 

Special  Table  Cloth 

No  1588  (Illustrated)  Arabesque  pattern  in 
centre  with  border  of  ribbon  and  dot;  an  excep¬ 
tional  pattern  on  linen  of  good  quality. 

2  yards  square  5.25 

2  x  2t/2  yards  6.25 

2x3  yards  7.00 

2 14  yards  square  7.25 

214  yards  square  7.50 

2K  x  3  yards  9.25 

Napkins  to  Match 

Breakfast  size  5.25 

Dinner  size  6.75 

The  “Abbey”  Luncheon  Set 

This  novel  set  consists  of  one  18x27  inch  Oval 
Centre  Piece  and  Six  Oval  Doylies  large  enough 
to  hold  both  plate  and  glass;  excellent  linen, 
neatly  embroidered;  splendid  value 

7.75 

Oval  Tray  Doylie  to  match,  size 
6  x  12  inches,  each 

50  cents 

Centre  Piece  Roll.  A  convenient  novelty  for 
those  who  dislike  creases  in  their  centre  pieces, 
doylies,  etc. 

19  inches  long  .50 

26  inches  long  .75 

38  inches  long  1.00 

(Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request) 

McGIBBON  &  CO. 

FIN  EL  INENS 

3  West  37th  St.  New  York 
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such  as  theaters  and  clothes,  and  each  was 
planted  with  our  own  hands,  all  the  family 
taking  part  in  the  ceremony.  What  joys 
our  neighbors  missed,  of  the  arrival  of 
long  boxes  from  the  nurseries,  of  unpack¬ 
ing  the  beauties,  of  arranging  them  like 
furniture  in  a  new  room  until  each  reached 
its  own  best  location,  they  will  never  know, 
but  we  regard  those  plantings  as  among 
the  most  cherished  memories  of  the  growth 
of  our  place. 

In  a  Dutch  Colonial  house  the  usual 
group  of  evergreens  planted  thick  around 
the  watertable  is  absolutely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  style  of  the  building.  Our  porch 
was  a  great  red  concrete  expanse,  42  feet 
long  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  top  of  the 
lawn  sloped  directly  off  from  it  at  the 
same  level.  To  plant  evergreens  around 
such  a  porch  would  be  in  the  last  degree 
banal.  What  was  wanted  was  a  few  formal 
plants,  just  enough  to  embellish  salient 
points,  and  for  this  what  better  tree  than 
Holland’s  own  glory,  the  box !  The  illus¬ 
trations  show  how  this  feature  was  carried 
out ;  also  the  box  window-gardens  on  the 
roof.  These  in  Germany  are  often  of 
flowing  petunias,  billowing  down  over  the 
spotless  white  sides  of  marble  window 
boxes.  Our  climate  is  not  favorable  to 
develop  petunias  as  they  are  done  in  Pots¬ 
dam,  and  annuals  in  a  window  box  are 
more  or  less  of  a  nuisance,  besides  not 
being  visible  during  eight  months  of 
the  year,  so  we  chose  the  permanent  deco¬ 
ration  of  small  box  trees,  and  arranged 
them  in  the  design  shown.  They  cost 
about  twenty  dollars  altogether,  but  were 
well  worth  it  because  of  the  permanency 
assured  us. 

The  first  thing  we  needed  around 
the  place  was  some  sort  of  hedge.  We 
bought  the  inevitable — California  privet. 
It  is  the  cheapest  and  the  hardiest  fence 
ever  invented.  Barberry,  if  one  can  afford 
it,  is  beautiful,  but  its  cost  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  small  home  builder's  means; 
the  same  is  true  of  hemlock.  Privet  will 
cost  you  about  $22  for  400  feet  of  hedge, 
in  three-foot  plants,  provided  that  you  buy 
it  from  one  of  the  great  nurseries  located 
in  the  South  or  up  State,  away  from  any 
large  city.  Privet  will  grow  anywhere,  sun 
or  shade,  any  soil,  unless  it  is  swampy, 
and  will  even  come  to  life  in  the  most 
miraculous  manner,  if  thoroughly  dead 
from  root  starvation.  Some  of  mine,  that 
had  given  up  the  ghost  in  a  swampy  cor¬ 
ner,  bloomed  afresh  when  the  lawn  mower 
grasses  were  piled  against  it — a  most 
worthy  instance  of  converting  worthless 
waste  into  money !  But  do  not  load  the 
bottom  of  your  planting  trench  with  fresh 
manure  and  put  the  privet  directly  on  it. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  did  this  very  thing, 
transgressing  thereby  one  of  the  first  rules 
of  planting,  which  is  that  fresh  manure 
will  surely  rot  your  roots.  The  result  was 
that  for  two  years  he  had  a  spindly  and 
half-dead  hedge  until  the  privet  could 
grow  a  new  set  of  roots  up  near  the  sur¬ 
face. 


have  found  this  Spraying  ouide  wonderfully 
helpful.  So  will  you.  Send  for  your  copy. 

Brown  s  Auto-Sprays — made  in  40  styles  and 
|!Qnn~nnan^  and  power  machines — from  50c  to 
SHOO. 00.  See  our  line  at  your  dealer’s.  Three 
styles  here  shown.  Top  photo  shows  Style  No.  24 
t~ f  if  Sprayer  f°r  Orchards  and  Field  Crops. 
Left  half  of  bottom  photo  shows  our  famous  style 
No.  1— -4  gal.  capacity — the  correct  size  for 
a  ac.re  field  crops  and  1  acre  of  trees. 

Right  half  of  bottom  photo 
shows  our  new  style  No. 

Si.  Extremely  handy. 

Low  priced.  1  qt.  and  1  \ 

half-gal.  sizes.  Sprays  \ 
straight  or  on  angle.  \ 

Write  for  catalog  and  \  \  \4 

valuable  Spraying  Guide —  \  Wmb  \i 

both  FREE.  Do  so  now — be-  \  \ 

fore  you  lay  this  paper  aside.  .  \  ' 

„  E.  C.  BROWN  CO.  \  ImfMl 
851  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  New  York  \  \\  Y\  # 


KILL 


Blights 


Spraying  Guide  FREE 

YOU  can  save  your  shrubbery,  fruit  trees,  plants 
crops,  from  dangerous  insects — blights.  You  can 
-  ,1  1  "fc  every  tree,  vine,  plant,  produce  greatest 
yield  of  finest  qaulity  crops.  And  all  this  at  a  sav-  - 
mg  of  time,  money  and  labor  over  ordinary  meth-  ■ 
ods.  Make  up  your  mind  to 

Make  Shrubs— Plants— Trees— Grow 
Better — Yield  Bigger  Crops 

this  year.  Write  for  this  Free  Spraying  Guide  at 
oncel  ft  will  give  you  the  tested  ways  of  spray¬ 
ing.  It  will  tell  you  just  how  and  when  and  what 
to  spray.  More  than  300,000  U.  S.  and  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  farmers,  or¬ 
chard  ists,  gardeners,  florists  and  home  owners 
who  use  and  recommend 


ORIENTAL  RUG 
COLLECTORS _ 

Several  famous  small  rugs  were  sold  recently  in  New 
York,  from  the  Brayton  Ives  collection,  for  thousands  of 
dollars  each.  These  same  rugs  were  undoubtedly  bought 
originally  for  less  money;  they  were  chosen  by  someone 
who  knew  values. 

It  is  my  hobby  to  collect  real  antique  pieces,  so  as  to 
help  other  collectors  to  the  pieces  they  desire.  I  recently 
bought  and  sold  fifty  pieces  from  the  famous  Ellwanger 
collection.  Many  of  my  customers  loaning  to  museums 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  establishing  increasing 
appreciation  of  rugs  that  it  is  my  pleasure  to  furnish. 

Through  several  sources  I  am  confident  that  I  have  the 
best  rug  values  for  sale  today.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  pre¬ 
pay  selections  for  approval.  No  new  trash,  no  relics,  no 
dull  or  faded  rugs;  all  are  thick,  rich,  rare,  sparkling  gems 
_ _____  Write  for  my  Brochure  and  List  of  Rugs. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 
3  LEITCH  AVE.,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 
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Another  temptation  with  privet  is  not 
to  cut  it  back  close  to  the  ground  after 
planting.  It  seems  such  a  shame  to  cut 
off  those  long  shoots  that  you  paid  so  much 
for,  and  the  beginner  will  usually  cut  them 
off  about  the  height  he  wants  his  hedge 
to  be,  forgetting  that  the  privet  will  send 
out  two  shoots  from  each  cut,  each  one 
of  them  three  or  four  feet  long  if  you  let 
them  grow.  You  have  then  no  recourse 
but  to  cut  them  off  a  few  inches  above  the 
original  cut  or  else  let  the  hedge  grow 
higher.  How  much  better  to  cut  them 
short  near  the  ground,  letting  the  two  new 
shoots  grow  up  that  same  year  to  the  height 
you  want  it  and  then  cutting  it  still  back 
a  few. inches  below  the  final  height  of  the 
hedge.  In  this  way  you  double  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  your  hedge  the  first  season. 

With  this  privet  order  we  bought  four 
two-foot  privet  balls  to  plant  at  entrances 
of  driveway  and  walk.  These  are  formed 
in  the  nursery  by  trimming  back  a  thick 
privet  plant  until  it  is  one  dense  spherical 
mass  of  branches  and  twigs.  It  is  very 
compact  and  hardy  and  looks  well  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Cost,  about  $1.50  a  ball. 
On  each  side  of  the  walk,  half-way  be¬ 
tween  the  entrance  and  the  porch  steps, 
we  put  in  two  umbrella  plants,  catalpa 
bungei }  costing  75  cents  for  six-foot  speci¬ 
mens.  They  leaved  out  well  the  first  year, 
forming  perfect  little  knobs  of  foliage, 
very  formal  in  effect,  and  are  now  perhaps 
two  feet  in  diameter.  They  must  be 
pruned  back  somewhat  every  year. 

The  logical  place  for  evergreens  on  our 
place  was  in  the  two  corners  where  the 
privet  made  an  ell  at  each  corner  extending 
parallel  to  the  sidewalk  for  perhaps  fifteen 
feet.  One  of  these  reached  as  far  as  the 
drive  entrance,  twenty  feet  from  the  drive 
to  the  west  hedge,  so  that  quite  a  clump 
of  evergreens  was  needed  to  fill  in  the 
corner.  For  this  we  chose  a  feathery, 
silver-green  retinospora  plumosa,  a  com¬ 
pact  rounded  cone  some  four  feet  high, 
for  the  angle  of  the  corner;  in  front  of  it 
a  blue  Roster’s  spruce  and  a  Japanese 
retinospora,  and  along  the  hedge  a  dense, 
bushy  hemlock,  a  large  biota  and  a  four- 
foot  Norway  spruce.  These,  with  a  few 
little  evergreens  (two  small,  white  cedars 
and  a  golden  biota)  filled  the  corner  with¬ 
out  crowding  and  cost  $9.75. 

Carrying  the  eye  back  to  the  rose  gar¬ 
den,  along  the  hedge  was,  first,  a  plot  of 
rosa  rugosa,  chosen  because  of  its  dark, 
glossy-green  foliage,  almost  evergreen 
through  all  but  four  months  of  the  year ; 
next,  a  magnolia  bush ;  and  then  the  roses, 
twenty  or  thirty  bushes,  American  Beau¬ 
ties,  Mareschal  Niels,  Gruss  Von  Toplitz, 
etc.  They  bloomed  the  first  year,  and  each 
June  after  that  gave  us  enough  roses  to 
fill  the  house  and  leave  lots  outside  to 
gladden  the  eye.  Back  of  them  the  de¬ 
ciduous  flowering  shrubs  curved  out  to 
the  drive  again,  so  that  the  west  lawn  was 
an  oval,  some  seventy-five  feet  deep  by 
twenty-five  wide.  Along  the  drive  we  put 


at  The  Front 


THESE  photographs,  taken  just  outside  London,  illustrate  the 
Pyrene  equipment  of  the  British  First  Cavalry  Brigade  Field  Am¬ 
bulance  Workshop  Unit,  as  the  Unit  was  leaving  for  the  Front. 
The  motor  and  aircraft  equipment  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy 
is  provided  throughout  with  Pyrene. 

In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  superiority  of  Pyrene  pro¬ 
tection  is  recognized  by  fire  engineers.  These  extinguishers 
protect  U.  S.  Government  property  from  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Alaska  and  are  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  of 
various  governments. 


See  Pyrene  display  in  Palace  of  Machinery  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


Brass  and  Nickel  plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are  included  in  the  lists  of  Approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 
Tested  and  Approved  by,  and  bear  the  label  of,  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Write  our  nearest  office  for  “  The  Vital  Five  Minutes  " 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  N.  Y, 


Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Alton 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 


Pittsburg:  Salt  Lake  City 


York,  Neb. 


Duluth 
Jacksonville 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Louisville 
Memphis 

California  Distributors.  Gorham  Fire  Apparatus  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Distributors  for  Canada  :  May-Oatway  Fire  Alarms,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 
Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  St.,  London.  W.  C 


Boston  Cincinnati 

Bridgeport  Cleveland 

Buffalo  Dayton 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Denver 
Chicago  Detroit 


Milwaukee 
New  Orleans  Richmond  San  Antonio 
Oklahoma  City  St.  Louis  Seattle 
Philadelphia  St.  Paul 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


COMPLETE  &  COMPACT 


Give  Water  and  Light  Service  Equal  to 
the  Best  Public  Utility  Plants  in  Cities 

The  largest  and  smallest  residence,  no  matter  where  located,  can  be  equipped  with  all  the 
comforts  of  the  city  home.  The  Kewanee  is  the  original  air  pressure  water  system,  supplying 
water  under  strong  pressure  for  bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  garden,  garage,  barns  and  stock . 

Excellent  fire  protection.  No  elevated  tanks.  Anybody  can  operate.  The  Kewanee  is 
built  as  a  complete  and  compact  system  in  our  factory  and  ready  for  a  life-time  of  good 
service  as  soon  as  the  shipping  crate  is  taken  off.  Cost  from  $45.00  up,  according  to  capacity 
desired.  Our  dealers  are  high  class  mechanics  and  will  install  a  Kewanee  System,  with  our 
guarantee  of  success.  KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  give  daily  service  and  remove 
the  last  objections  to  comfortable  country  living. 

-  Water  Supply  Systems — Sewage  Disposal  Plants — Electric  Light  Plants 

Gasoline  Engines — Gasoline  Storage  Plants — Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems 
Send  for  illustrated  bulletins  on  any  or  all  the  above 

I  KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  COMPANY,  122  South  Franklin  Street,  KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS  r 

B  ( Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company')  Branch  Offices  —  50  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK  and  1212  Marquette  Building,  CHICAGO  if 
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Here  Are  Helps^Ss 
Home  Builders 


A  small  book  of  mod¬ 
est  plans  showing  the 
all-  around  availability 
of  brick. 


jHYDRAULlC-PRESfDSiSk  COMPANY) 


Dept.G-6, 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  “Suggestions  for 
Small  Hy-tex  Homes,”  for  which 
I’m  enclosing4  cents  to  cover  post¬ 
age. 

Name 


Street 


City 
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The  Hy-tex  House 

-  OF  MODERATE 

A  la*  cosr 


Dept.  G-6, 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  “Genuine 
Economy  in  Home  Build¬ 
ing,”  for  which  I'm  enclosing 
10  cents  to  cover  postage. 


5  Name 


Street 


A  complete  exposition  of 
the  whole  subject  of  brick- 
building,  beautifully  illus- 


City 


trated  in  colors  throughout. 


a 


Dept.G-6, 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  “  The 
Hy-tex  House  of  Moderate 
Cost,”  for  which  I’m  en¬ 
closing  50  cts.  (in  stamps) 


Name 


Street 


This  valuable  book  of  plans  , 
is  a  rich  source  of  hints  and 
suggestions  for  the  ' intending  \ 
home  builder.  c„  c ,  r 


City 


Pi?  blinked'  by  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick 
/c  l '  C^nipanyVnianhfacturers  and  distributors  of 


Hy-tex 


The  Standard  of  Quality  in  Brick 


Main  Office  at  St.  Louis.  Branch  Offices  and  Ex¬ 
hibit  Rooms  in  principal  cities. 


GaTden  Comfort 

You  can  get  solid  comfort  from 
Mathews  Summer  Houses 
and  Garden  Decorations. 
First  send  for  our  free 
portfolio  containing  many 
beautiful  plates  of  garden  decoration. 
Then  lay  out  your  garden  plans  or  let 
our  artist  offer  free  suggestions.  Have 
a  real  outdoor  living  room  this  summer. 

Free  Portfolio  of  Garden  Plates 
Send  for  this  portfolio  today.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  150  attractive  designs  of 
summer  houses,  pergolas,  trellises, 
arbors,  etc.  Ask  about  our  wonder¬ 
ful  line  of  bird  houses. 

The  Mathews  Manufacturing  Co. 

909  Williamson  Bldg  Cleveland, 


four  weeping  mulberry  trees,  spaced  about 
twenty  feet  apart.  This  gave  us  ample 
shrubbery  for  the  west  side  of  the  place, 
and  where  to  find  sun  for  it  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  study,  for  the  glory  of  the  place 
was  the  big  forest  trees  left  standing  when 
the  lot  was  cleared.  We  had  twenty-seven 
of  them,  and,  even  with  all  the  spindly 
ones  taken  out,  those  that  were  left  to 
shade  the  house  did  not  allow  any  too 
much  sunlight  for  the  grass  and  not  enough 
for  the  roses. 

Around  the  chimney  base  the  lady  de¬ 
cided  to  put  her  rhododendrons  and  Eng¬ 
lish  ivy.  The  chimney  being  on  the  west 
side  of  the  house,  and  the  west  lawn  hav¬ 
ing  many  large  trees  on  it  besides  the 
forest  wall,  it  got  no  direct  sunlight  at  all. 
But  both  ivy  and  rhododendrons  were  in¬ 
tended  by  Nature  to  thrive  in  the  shade, 
and  with  the  one  climbing  up  the  chimney 
and  the  other  surrounding  its  base  we  did 
very  well  with  our  greenery  for  it.  The 
ivy  plants  cost  25  cents  each,  in  little  pots 
with  perhaps  two  feet  of  vine ;  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season  they  had  climbed  up 
five  feet,  and  in  the  second  season  extended 
nine  feet  up  the  chimney.  Rhododendrons 
at  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  bush  went  rapidly 
into  money,  for  it  took  seven  or  eight  of 
them  to  make  any  sort  of  showing  around 
that  chimney  base. 

For  the  central  bed  of  the  round  turn 
of  the  drive  we  used  three  syringas,  two 
barberry  bushes,  three  roses,  two  snow¬ 
balls  and  a  transplanted  sassafras  from 
the  forest.  The  sweet  syringa  or  mock- 
orange  is  an  old  favorite,  and  it  has  the 
custom  of  growing  very  large  in  a  short 
time,  so  that  it  wants  plenty  of  room. 
Ours  grew  from  small  50-cent  plants  to 
large  bushes  in  three  years,  and  bore  flow¬ 
ers  their  second  season.  The  barberries 
started  as  little  25-cent  brooms,  but  spread 
all  about,  so  that  long,  feathery  shoots 
from  them  were  well  interlaced  in  the  rest 
of  the  shrubbery. 

We  felt  that  the  turn  of  the  knoll  at  the 
end  of  the  porch  needed  a  little  group  of 
evergreens,  not  over  three  of  them.  These 
three  ought  all  to  he  exceedingly  orna¬ 
mental  and  striking  in  appearance,  and  for 
them  we  chose  a  deodar  or  Indian  cedar,  a 
golden  biota  and  a  Japanese  maple.  It 
needed  a  little  more  filler,  so  I  added  a 
solid,  feathery  hemlock  in  behind  the 
clump  and  a  retinospora  of  the  whorled 
plumage  variety  (there  are  a  million 
retinosporas,  all  beautiful!)  and  the  group 
was  complete.  The  deodar  is  not  hardy 
much  north  of  Asbury  Park,  but  it  is '  a 
most  beautiful  object,  a  feathery-green 
fountain  of  a  pale  silver-blue  green  with 
needles  as  delicate  as  a  larch.  Ours  has 
gone  through  five  severe  winters  with  no 
other  aid  than  a  board  screen  to  the  north¬ 
west  and  plenty  of  forest  leaves  piled 
around  it  in  the  fall.  The  golden  biota 
is  a  small,  compact,  golden-yellow  ever¬ 
green,  with  its  leaves  set  on  edge  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  always  a  striking  note 
in  any  clump  of  evergreens  in  which  it  may 


For  Beautiful  Interiors  | 

Most  every  style  of  interior  trim 
and  design  or  exterior  architect¬ 
ure  can  be  harmoniously  matched 
by  the  great  variety  of  correct 
and  dignified  designs  of 


It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  or 
suffer  the  delay  of  "specially  made”  doors 
for  a  building  of  any  kind  or  size.  Specify 
MORGAN  DOORS  and  you  will  experience 
a  satisfaction  that  you  have  rarely  enjoyed. 

Every  genuine  MORGAN  DOOR  is 
stamped  "MORGAN”  on  the  top  rail  as 
a  guarantee  of  a  perfect  door  and  for 
™  identification  at  the  building. 

Send  for  our  handsome  Suggestion  Book  of 
Interiors — “The  Door  Beautiful* * — it  will  help 
in  building  and  remodeling. 

Morgan  Sash  &  Door  Company 

Dept.  A- 19  CHICAGO 

Factory:  Morgan  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Eastern  Warehouse  and  Display:  Morgan 
Millwork  Co.,  Baltimore 
Displays :  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 
309  Palmer  Building,  Detroit 
Building  Exhibit,  Ins.  Exch.,  Chicago 
Sold  by  dealers  who  do  not  substitute. 
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Water  Supply 

for  FARMS 

and 

Country  Homes 

,  Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  56 

LUNT  MOSS  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS; 
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be  put.  The  Japanese  maple  has  intensely 
red  leaves,  out  very  early  in  the  spring, 
as  early  as  the  golden  bells  of  the  for¬ 
ty  thia,  and  this  red  persists  throughout 
the  summer,  deepening  towards  fall.  Even 
in  winter  its  red  twigs  never  fail  to  attract 
attention.  The  American  hemlock  is  easily 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  Eastern  ever¬ 
greens,  and  a  good  nursery  specimen, 
thick  and  bushy,  with  its  feathery  dark 
green  foliage,  will  be  a  joy  to  its  owner 
from  the  moment  it  is  planted  out.  These 
trees  in  this  group  were  added  from  time 
to  time,  the  average  cost  being  $1.25  a 
tree,  except  the  hemlock,  which  cost  $2.50. 
In  the  east  front  corner  of  the  privet  hedge 
we  put  in  another  retinospora  plumosa,  a 
biota,  a  whorled  retinospora,  a  Ivoster’s 
blue  spruce,  an  American  white  pine  and 
a  pitch  pine.  The  pitch  pine  is  a  three- 
needled,  sap-green  pine,  strikingly  hand¬ 
some  in  appearance,  growing  wild  all  over 
South  Jersey,  and  easy  to  transplant  if 
taken  in  the  early  spring  when  not  over 
three  feet  high. 

All  these  evergreens  are  best  planted  in 
the  early  fall.  September,  October;  or 
November  at  a  pinch.  If  gotten  in  in  the 
spring  before  May  they  will  also  manage 
to  get  through  the  summer,  but  if  dug  up 
when  the  season’s  growth  has  started  they 
will  surely  die.  They  all  come  with  bur¬ 
laps  wrapped  around  the  roots,  and  nur¬ 
serymen  usually  plant  them  just  as  re¬ 
ceived,  depending  upon  the  burlap  to  rot 
away.  I  always  remove  it,  as  I  want  a 
clean  trunk  down  to  earth,  one  that  has  no 
rags  on  it  to  catch  the  rake,  and  I  think 
that  the  roots  start  out  to  lay  hold  on  the 
soil  quicker  when  not  held  in  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  by  a  layer  of  burlaps.  The 
reason  that  fall  planting  of  evergreens 
usually  succeeds  better  than  spring  is,  not 
only  less  danger  of  loss  through  too  much 
demand  for  sap  due  to  the  spring  growth, 
but  also  because  during  the  winter  the 
roots  continue  to  grow  slowly  and  get  a 
good  hold  on  the  soil  before  the  spring 
rush  demands  a  lot  of  sap  for  new  growth 
in  the  crown. 


The  Business  of  Farming 

In  these  days  of  war,  when  commerce 
is  being  destroyed  and  the  business  of  the 
world  caused  to  cease,  serious-minded 
folk  are  beginning  to  grasp  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  rests  a  great  deal  of  na¬ 
tional  life — the  farm.  For  those  who  do 
not  know  that  phase  of  national  endeavor, 
and  for  those  who  are  laboring  in  it,  a 
volume,  “The  Business  of  Farming,”  by 
William  C.  Smith,  from  the  press  of  Stew¬ 
art  &  Kidd  Co.,  comes  as  a  revelation.  It 
is  thorough  throughout,  touching  on  every 
phase  of  farm  life  and  handling  it  with 
a  reliable,  unprejudiced  judgment. 


COVERS 
THE  CONTINENT' 


J -1A  Responsibility  doesn't  wait 
for  a  "kick",  but  looks  up  your 
roof  to  see  it's  right 


Green  Bay,  W is. 


The  number  of  J-M  Roofs  this  con¬ 
tractor  has  put  on  in  Green  Bay 
shows  that  folks  believe  what  he 
says  about 


_ ^ 

J-M 

Transite 
Asbestos 
Shingles 

Fire  and  weather¬ 
proof,  last  forever. 
Lighter  than  slate. 
Mottled  Brown, 
Gray,  Indian  Red  — 
highly  artistic. 

J-M  Asbestos 
Ready  Roofing 

Weather'-proof,  pro¬ 
tects  against  fire. 
Needs  no  coating. 
Unequalled  on  wood 
sheathing  and  for  all 
slope  roofs.  First 
cost  only  cost. 

J-M  Asbestos 
Built-up  Roofing 

A  monolithic  struc¬ 
ture,  permanent,  and 
protects  against  fire. 
Light  weight, smooth 
surfaced,  perfectly 
clean,  needs  no 
paint.  The  imperish¬ 
able  flat  roof. 

J-M  Regal 
Ready  Roofing 

Best  of  “Rubber 
Type’Veady  roofings. 
Excellent  for  general 
roofing  purposes. 

J-M  Roofings 
for  Every 
Requirement 


J-M  Responsibility  is  a  Johns -Man ville  busi¬ 
ness  principle. 

The  practical  application  of  this  principle  to  you  and 
to  your  J-M  Roof  is  provided  in  a  new  feature  of 
our  service  known  as 

J-M  Roof  Registration 

When  you  register  your  J-M  Roof  with  us  you  say:  “Here  is 
my  roof;  look  after  it  for  me.”  We  can — and  will — do  just  exactly 
that;  for  there  are  enough  of  us  to  do  it.  We  cover  the  continent. 
You  do  your  part  when  you  take  J-M  Roofings  on  our  word  that 
they  are  the  best  and  most  economical  roofings  you  can  buy. 
Our  part  is  to  see  that  J-M  Roofings  give  complete  satisfaction 
— that  they  give  the  Full  Service  they  are  meant  to  give. 
Register  your  J-M  Roof  with  us  and  J-M  Responsibility, 
backed  up  by  financial  stability  and  highest  commercial 
character,  will  assure  you  permanent  satisfaction. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  are  examined 
and  approved  by  Underwriters’  Lab¬ 
oratories  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Write  us  about  the  building  you  wish  to  roof.  Our  roofing  experience 
goes  back  fifty  years,  on  all  kinds  of  buildings,  and  we  can  advise  you 
to  your  advantage.  We  will  also  send  you  Roofing  Literature  of  value. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  -  MANVILLE  COMPANY 
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GriPs  and  holds-  pre- 

M.  — -w — —• — IB- — vents  falling  stucco 

Rigid  Metal  Lath  and  plaster. 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  CO.,  1360  Logan  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


EVERY 
HOME 
BUILDER 

should  have  book 

‘Modern  Dwellings’ 

Price  $1.50 

or  with  a  number 
of  blue  prints. 
Price  $2.00. 

Both  show  a  number  of  plans  and  exterior  views  of  Colonial, 
English,  Bungalow  and  other  types. 

BARBER  (Sb  RYNO,  Architects 

Knoxville  Tennessee 


“DETACHABLE”  HOSE  REEL 

Saves  Your  Hose 


Prevents  kinks  or  twists  in  the  hose. 
By  having  several  faucets,  one  reel  and 
hose  does  the  work  of  many.  Revolves 
on  the  faucet,  even  with  the 
water  turned  on;  joint  is  water¬ 
tight.  Quickly  slipped  on  and 
off  the  faucet.  Hose  always  at¬ 
tached  to  the  reel. 

The  Easy  Way  to2 
Use  a  Hose 

Saves  its  cost  in  hose  each  year,  not  to 
mention  its  convenience. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  to 
show  you  or  write  for  booklet 
“  Useful  Things  for  Lawn.  ** 

SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  1055  Raymond  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
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THERE  is  no  more  useful  garden 
material  than  wliat  are  known  as 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc.  They  give  for  a 
small  outlay  of  time  and  money  an 
abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from 
December  until  April,  and  in  the  garden 
almost  before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground 
in  the  spring  until  the  middle  of  May. 


From  NOW  until  July  1st  NOT  LATER 


These  bulbs  are  grown  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  Holland, 
and  in  enormous  quantities,  where 
they  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually  they  pass  through 
the  hands  of  two  dealers,  and  more  than  double  in  price 
before  reaching  the  retail  buyer  in  America.  By  ordering 
from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  fall,  you  make  a 
large  saving  in  cost,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs,  not 
usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 


A  F  E  W  OF 

Per  100  Per  500  Per  100  Per  500 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths.  $2.00  $14.00  Narcissus  Poeticus  Ornatus  $  .75  $3.50 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips  .70  3.25  Double  Daffodils  .  .  ...  1.00  8.75 

Extra  Fine  Mixed  Tulips  .  .90  4.25  Narcissus Empress(Monster Bulbs)  3.00  13.50 

For  prices  on  smaller  quantities,  see 

Our  Import  price-list,  the  most  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY,  378  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Our  orders  are  selected 
and  packed  in  Holland,  and 
are  shipped  to  our  customers 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  from  Holland,  perfectly 
fresh,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices, 
we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st, 
as  we  import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid 
for  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  of  a  satisfactory 
quality.  (References  required  from  new  customers.) 

T1IE  PRICES: 

Per  100  Per 500 

Narcissus  Emperor(  Monster  Bulbs) $3. 00  $13.50 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur  ...  2.30  1000 

Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixture  .  .55  2  00 


HAS  it  occurred  to  you  just  how  closely 
heat  and  health  are  connected? 

No  one  denies  the  vital  necessity  of  pure, 
fresh  air.  Still  right  in  the  face  of  the  fact, 
many  consent  to  a  heat  that  continually  heats 
and  re-heats  stagnant,  exhausted  air.  Really 
poisoned  air. 

They  know  that  the  intense,  dry  heat  of 
radiators  is  not  healthy,  but  they  think  there 
is  no  way  out,  and  so  content  themselves  with 
hanging  on  them  a  funny  little  tin  pail  of 
water. 

The  Kelsey  Health  Heat  both  heats  and 
ventilates.  It  delivers  into  every  room  pure, 
fresh  air,  agreeably  warmed,  and  healthily 
mixed  with  just  the  right  moisture. 

It’s  a  coal  saver. 

We  can  prove  it.  Do  you  want  the  proofs? 
Send  for  the  new  booklet — “Some  Saving 
Sense  on  Heating.” 


Chicago 

2767 

Lincoln 

Avenue 
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tine  I  l  WARM  AIR  GENERATOR  1 
237  James  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities 


New  York 
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Park  Ave. 
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Save  Money,  Secure  Satisfaction, 
Avoid  future  Expense. 

USE  CON-SER-TEX 

It  makes  a  neat,  attractive,  durable 
surface  which  will  last  as  long 
as  the  house  itself. 

This  roofing  material  costs  less  than  most 
others,  is  inexpensive  to  lay  and  for  years 
has  been  giving  satisfactory  service  on 
thousands  of  bungalows,  garage  roofs, 
Country  Clubs,  Public  Buildings,  and 
Suburban  Homes  loke  those  shown  above. 

Wherever  a  neat,  artistic  waterproof  sur¬ 
face  is  wanted  CON-SER-TEX  should  be 
used.  It  will  not  leak,  buckle,  crack, 
stretch,  peel  or  rot. 

CON-SER-TEX  is  a  canvas  roofing 
chemically  treated  to  protect  the  fibre  from 
mildew  and  the  detrimental  action  of  the 
oil  in  paint. 

Water-proof,  Weather-proof,  Wear-proof 

Investigate  its  merits.  Send  us  the 
dimensions  of  your  roof,  porch  floors,  sleep¬ 
ing  balcony,  or  the  surface  you  want  covered. 

We  will  mail  you  samples  showing  quality, 
width,  weight,  and  complete  information 
on  cost  of  laying  this  material. 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

CHICAGO  DISTRIBUTOR: 

GEO.  B.  CARPENTER  &  CO.,  430-40  WELLS  ST. 
CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS: 
WATERHOUSE  &  PRICE  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 
THE  PACIFIC  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Master  Masons  and  Builders 

( Continued  from  page  426 ) 

reaching  out  to  take  what  he  may  and 
then  retiring,  with  no  anxiety  for  the  rest 
of  his  kind.  But  how  characteristic  of 
primitive  nature  even  to  the  human  race! 
1  he  Chinese  had  made  a  great  advance 
when,  instead  of  sealing  themselves  up  as 
individuals  or  even  as  small  families  or 
cities,  they  included  a  nation  within  the 
protection  of  their  great  wall.  Since  then 
we  have  learned  that  no  nation  liveth  unto 
itself,  and,  indeed,  at  present  we  painfully 
realize  that  no  nations  can  slay  and  de¬ 
stroy  each  other  without  inflicting  a  blow 
upon  the  whole  human  race.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  the  greatest  setback  of  history,  and 
in  spite  of  the  Bernhardi  philosophy,  when 
we  look  back  to  earlier  civilizations,  as  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  we  can  say  that  altruism 
has  slowly  advanced  and  humanity  will 
begin  to  climb  once  more  as  the  present 
horrors  subside.  Though  our  generation 
may  not  see  it,  the  day  will  come  when 
great  armaments  shall  be  no  more,  and 
to  those  who  look  back  upon  to-day  en¬ 
circling  fortresses  will  seem  as  primitive 
as  the  cell  of  the  caddis. 

I  here  are  many  other  species  of  the 
caddis  displaying  as  many  different  forms 
of  protective  covering.  One,  for  instance, 
builds  a  stationary  shelter  from  which  he 
sallies  forth  a  very  short  distance  in  search 
of  food,  but  turns  homeward  upon  the 
slightest  alarm. 

These  few  descriptions  will  not  be  in 
vain  if  they  induce  someone  to  go  hunting 
for  other  varieties  of  this  small  game, 
while  the  gun,  with  the  spirit  which  gen¬ 
erally  accompanies  it,  can  be  left  behind. 

\\  bile  some  few  species  are  carnivorous, 
the  food  of  the  caddis  consists  chiefly  of 
water  plants,  although,  strange  to  say, 
under  certain  circumstances  they  will  eat 
the  leaves  of  oaks,  maples  or  almost  any 
trees  or  shrubs.  If  you  will  hunt  in  the 
bottom  of  a  little  spring  filled  with  clear, 
cold  water  and  more  or  less  surrounded 
by  trees,  where  there  is  but  little  plant  life 
and  a  gentle  current,  you  will  probablv 
find  many  leaves  which  have  apparently 
been  skeletonized  in  a  very  careful  man¬ 
ner,  often  wonderfully  perfect  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  These  leaves  are  generally  associated 
with  the  caddis,  and  I  suspected  that  it 
was  another  manifestation  of  their  skillful 
workmanship  and  had  long  hoped,  some 
day,  to  catch  them  in  the  act,  but  met  with 
no  success  until  resorting  to  a  little 
strategy  suggested  by  a  hopeful  looking 
spring  in  the  woods.  Here  the  skeleton¬ 
ized  leaves,  as  well  as  the  caddis  worms, 
were  abundant,  but  the  leaves  were  old 
and  none  of  the  work  sought  for  was  in 
operation.  After  giving  the  spring  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  out  and  then  replacing  the 
caddis  worms  I  picked  a  number  of  fresh 
leaves  and  put  them  in  the  water.  Sitting 
down  beside  the  spring  I  waited  patiently 
for  hours,  but  the  little  workers  had  been 
disturbed  and  refused  to  betray  any  se- 
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crets,  so  I  finally  decided  to  give  up  for 
the  day.  Upon  returning  to  the  spring 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  later  I  was 
delighted  to  find  my  leaves,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  illustration,  partly  reduced 
to  network  and  some  of  the  caddis  worms 
clinging  to  them.  Getting  down  flat  on 
the  ground  and  watching  closely  with  a 
magnifying  glass  I  could  see  them  very 
slowly  nibbling  the  green  leaf  from  be¬ 
tween  the  veins. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  green  leaves, 
which  very  often  fall  into  a  spring,  are 
not  chosen  by  the  caddis  as  a  most  natural 
food  supply,  but  are  taken  as  a  substitute 
where  water  vegetation  is  scarce,  as  it  is 
apt  to  be  in  a  cold  spring  in  the  woods. 
We  may  be  very  glad,  however,  that  he  is 
so  resourceful  and  can  adapt  himself  to 
conditions  and  thus  add  to  his  goodly  ac¬ 
count  one  more  masterpiece  of  beauty  to 
Nature’s  store. 


The  Purple  and  Gold  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  431) 

For  the  early  tulips  Yellow  Prince,  and 
Wauverman,  dark  violet,  were  selected. 
For  the  Darwins,  Bouton  d’Or,  Ellen  Wil- 
mot  and  Mrs.  Moon  were  used  for  yellow, 
Rev.  Ewbank  and  Erguste  for  lavender, 
and  Negro  and  La  Tulipe  Noire  for  deep 
purple  and  almost  black.  A  few  deep  pur¬ 
ple  hyacinths  are  used  in  these  beds  and 
clumps  of  gladioli,  Canary  bird  and  Blue 
Jav,  whose  names  speak  for  themselves. 
It  may  be  asked  how  all  these  bulbs  are  to 
be  crowded  in.  They  are  placed  between 
the  perennials,  which  seem  to  have  the 
most  free  soil  around  their  roots.  After 
blooming,  the  tops  are  left  until  they  turn 
yellow  and  are  then  cut  off.  They  are  not 
dug  up  and  replanted  each  year,  as  some 
people  suppose.  The  gladioli  can  be 
planted  between  the  iris,  as  their  leaves 
will  blend  nicely  and  the  blossoms  come 
at  different  times. 

In  the  narrow  bed  next  the  house  are 
vines  and  tall  flowers.  In  the  spring  a 
Forsythia  suspense  in  the  corner  of  the 
house  will  give  early  bloom,  and  its  long, 
trailing  branches  can  be  trained  against 
the  house.  Borders  of  primroses  and 
deep,  yellow  daffodils,  Trumpet  major, 
Trumpet  maximus,  and  the  old-fashioned 
double  Von  Sion  will  make  a  change  from 
the  center  beds. 

In  May  purple  wistaria,  purple  and 
yellow  iris  and  the  yellow  Azalea  mollis 
Anthony  Koster  will  look  well  together. 

In  June  the  golden  Lilium  Hansoni  will 
have  the  house  for  a  background,  and  the 
Flarrison’s  yellow  rose  and  the  deep  purple 
Clematis  Jackmanni  will  be  effective  as 
well  as  swreet. 

Some  gladioli  and  a  little  anthemis  each 
side  of  the  door  will  give  color  in  this 
narrow  bed  until  in  the  fall  the  purple 
asters  and  golden  heleniums  make  a  tall 
mass  against  the  house.  They  will  need 
to  be  tied  up,  no  doubt.  In  each  of  the 
center  beds  is  one  helenium  and  one  aster, 


The  Fairbanks  House  at  Dedham,  Mass. 
Built  of  White  Pine  in  1636. 

Excepting  the  shell  and  adobe 
houses  of  Florida  and  California, 
the  oldest  house 
now  standing  in  America. 


Despite  an  impression  of  its  scarcity.  White  Pine  is  still  abundantly  available 
today,  as  it  always  has  been,  in  any  quantity  desired.  If  your  lumber 
dealer  is  unable  to  supply  it,  we  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  being 
helpful  to  you  in  securing  it. 

Send  today  for  our  free  booklet  “White  Pine  in  Home-Building.”  It 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  has  much  interesting  and  practical  information 
for  the  home-builder.  If  you  contemplate  building,  please  send  us  the  name 
of  your  lumber  dealer  when  writing  for  booklet. 

Address,  WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

Representing  1619  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho. 


White  Pine 


House  of  Mr.Chas.II .Ruston,  Jr., 
Lawrence  Park ,  N .  Y. 
BatesiA  How,  Architects, 
New  York  City. 


IN  every  line  there  is  one  product  that  is  recognized 
as  pre-eminent.  Among  woods  lor  home-building 
this  position  has  lor  three  centuries  been  accorded  to 


The  COUNTRY  IMPROVEMENT  SPECIALISTS 

Plans,  Suggestions  and  Service  in  all  the  problems  of  country 
life  confronting  the  owner  of  a  country  home  or  farm. 
Landscape  Design,  Forestry,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture . 

246  Central  St.  721  Main  St  Brookfield  Center 
~  Aubumdale,  Mass.  Hartford.  Conn. _ Conn. _ 


Steinway  Piano 

The  ideal  of  music  lovers  of  every  country. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Mew  York 


BOOKLET  FREE 

“BATH  ROOMS  OF  CHARACTER” 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  the  U.  S.  A 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Beautify  Your  Home ! 

’ARTBRONZ”  PRODUCTS 

A  scientific  depositing  of  govern¬ 
ment  test  bronze  over  a  reinforced 
oaser  core.  The  equal  of  cast  bronze 
in  workmanship — finish  and  du¬ 
rability — atone-tentli  the  prices. 

Book  Rocks  —  Boudoir 
Lamps  —  Ash  Trays  — ■ 

Paper  Weights  —  Stat¬ 
uary  Portables,  etc. 

Especially  appropriate  for  Rodin’s  *  Th.nker”  Book  Rocks 

Decorative  use  in  the  home 
Distinctive  Gifts  for  all  occasions 
Unusual  Bridge  and  other  prizes 
Prices  ranging  from  $1.50  up 
Sold  by  the  best  dealers  everywhere 
Nonegenuine  withoutthisname“.4i27TB/?0NZ" 

kathodion  bronze  works 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Send  for 
CATALOG 
illustrating 
200  A  rt 
Subjects 
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Residence  of  J.  R.  Lane,  Mount  Baker  Park,  Seattle,  Washington, 
equipped  with  Vudor  Porch  Shades  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $13.00 


VUDOR  Shades  cost  little,  last  many 
seasons,  beautify  a  house  and  make 
your  porch  cool,  airy  and  as  secluded 
as  a  mountain  bungalow.  There  are  extra 
advantages  in  buying 


Reenforced 

Porch 

Shades 


Over  600,000  Vudors  in  daily  use 


They  are  thin,  strong  wooden  strips,  lock- 
stitched  together  with  non-rotting  seine 
twine,  and  indelibly  stained  in  soft  colors 
to  match  your  home.  Special  double  warps 
at  both  edges.  Every  VUDOR  Shade  is 
equipped  with  a  VUDOR  Safety  Wind 
Device  which  does  not  have  to  be  hooked 
or  unhooked  each  time  you  roll  the  Shade 
and  being  entirely 
l  "  't;y0:r\ ,1  independent  of  the 
G  "  J  "V  Shade  puts  all  the 
lA _ 5  wind  pressure  on  the 

This  name-plate  marks  the  genuine  pOtch  ItSelf. 

Vudor  Reenforced  Porch  Shades 


Residence  of  Geo.  H.  P.  Schmidt, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  equipped  with 
Vudor  Shades  at  a  cost  of  approx¬ 
imately  $24.00. 


Send  for  Free  Book 

See  how  easily  Vudor 
Shades  add  an  extra  room 
to  your  house.  We  send 
the  name  of  a  merchant 
who  can  show  you  the 
shades.  Send  today,  be¬ 
fore  hot  weather  comes. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORP. 
261  Mill  St.,  Janesville, Wis. 


Residence  of  Mrs  C  Hibon  Vicks 
burg,  Miss.,  equipped  with  Vudor 
Shades  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$19-75. 


Residence  of  Alfonso  M.  Fernan¬ 
dez.  Santurre,  Porto  Rico,  equip¬ 
ped  with  Vudor  Shades  at  a  cost 
o£  approximately  $6.50. 


$1.25  Each,  the  Three  for  $3.50 

BIRDS  PREFER  RUSTIC  HOUSES 

and  we  know  how  to  please  them  in  matter  of  Architecture. 
Best  Wire  Sparrow  Trap,  S4.00;  Booklet,  “Bird  Architecture,” 
20c.  Free  with  every  order.  Attractive  Martin  Houses,  $4.00 
to  $20.00.  We  prepay  on  Mailables  within  Third  Zone. 

Weight  of  three,  10  lbs. 

The  Crescent  Company,  “Birdville”  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


and  there  are  plenty  of  small,  yellow- 
button  chrysanthemums  everywhere. 

In  the  border  the  same  flowers  are  used, 
but,  unlike  the  square  garden,  there  is 
more  of  informality  in  the  arrangement 
and  less  of  balance.  Lilies  are  at  the  end 
of  the  path,  where  they  form  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  walk,  and  around  the  circle 
and  the  little  statue  are  yellow  daffodils 
succeeded  by  pale  yellow  snapdragons  and 
purple  stock,  as  well  as  the  always  de¬ 
sirable  heliotrope.  The  little  borders  are 
irregular  and  composed  of  heliotrope, 
aubretias,  violets,  primulas  and  Iceland 
poppies  with  the  little  bulbs  among  them. 
At  the  back  of  the  border  are  asters, 
heleniums  and  lemon  -  colored  cactus 
dahlias.  A  fluffy  mass  of  lavender-colored 
statice  is  just  outside  the  hedge  and  there 
are  scattered  bunches  of  iris  and  phlox 
everywhere.  The  trollius,  or  tall  double 
buttercup,  for  early  spring,  and  lemon  lilies 
for  June,  Hemerocallis  Thunbergii  (late) 
and  Hava  (early)  form  accents  on  each 
side  of  the  path  at  the  lower  end.  The 
late  yellow  columbine  and  yellow-button 
chrysanthemums  are  used  in  long  drifts. 
Between  the  chrysanthemums  are  tulips 
and  between  the  columbines  are  gladioli, 
making  in  these  spaces  two  crops  of  flow¬ 
ers.  Tulips  are  scattered  in  irregular 
clumps  of  ten  or  twelve  all  along  on  each 
side  of  the  central  path. 

Outside  the  garden  for  a  background 
are  some  yellow  birches  contrasting  with 
some  dark  green  hemlocks,  with  daffodils 
in  the  grass  and  witch  hazel  and  Cornus 
mas  back  against  the  fence. 

In  estimating  the  quantities  of  peren¬ 
nials  needed  allow  2'  apart  for  large  plants, 
1'  apart  for  the  medium  ones  and  6"  to  8" 
for  the  little  border  plants.  For  bulbs 
allow  for  the  large  ones  12",  medium 
6"  to  8"  and  for  the  tiny  ones  3"  to  6". 

The  purple-and-gold  garden  would  be 
full  of  life  and  color,  yet  there  would  be 
no  discords.  The  gray  stone  walks  and 
planting  would  make  the  flowers  seem 
still  more  vivid  by  contrast.  The  garden 
would  look  well  with  a  stone  house. 

The  cost  is  not  great,  comparatively 
speaking.  Many  perennials  can  be  raised 
from  seed,  and  the  shrubs  can  be  bought 
in  small  sizes  if  the  owner  is  not  impatient 
for  immediate  effect. 


The  House  and  Garden  Index 

The  index  to  House  and  Garden, 
which  is  compiled  twice  a  year — in  De¬ 
cember  and  June — for  the  preceding  six 
months,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
Copies  will  be  sent  gratis  to  subscribers 
upon  application. 


You  Can  Save  Money 

If  You  Order  Dutch 
Bulbs  This  Month 


_ _ _  On  every  order  for  Tulips, 

V  Hyacinths,  Narcissi  and  other 

bulbs  that  I  send  to  Holland  before 
July  1  my  grower  gives  me  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent.  I  will  give  the  same  discount 
if  you  will  send  your  order  to  me  before 
that  date.  Don’t  wait  until  fall,  for  prices 
will  not  be  lower  and  you  run  the  risk  of 
not  being  able  to  get  bulbs  at  any  price. 

New  Bulb  Catalogue 

IS  READY  TO  MAIL  NOW 

This  booklet  lists  the  select  varieties  of 
Holland  bulbs  (including  many  new  sorts). 
Make  up  your  order,  and  send  it  at  once 
if  you  want  to  save  money.  Write  today. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

UDpomissing  Nurseries 

106  Garfield  Ave.  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


For  June  planting  and  fall  blooming  I  recommend  Japanese 
Anemones,  hardy  Asters,  Gaillardias,  Chrysanthemums  and 
Dahlias.  Ask  for  ”  Farr’s  Hardy  Plant  Specialties,”  which  gives 
a  complete  list  of  the  choice  sorts. 


Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables 

Cut  down  living  expenses.  Easy  to  save  time,  labor, 
and  money  when  you  use 

Planet  Jr  Garden  Tools 
This  No.  16  Placet  Jr  will  do  all  the  cultivation  in  your 
garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest,  and  best  way.  Light, 
but  strong.  Can  be  used  by  man,  woman  or  boy. 

72-page  catalog  free.  Write 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


SUM  DIALS 

Real  Bronze  Colonial  Designs 
from  $5.00  Up 

Also  full  line  of  Bird  Fountains 
and  other  garden  requisites. 
Manufactured  by 

THE  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 

71  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  illustrated  Price  List 


n  Permanent  Fences 

By  permanent,  we  mean  Just  that. 

One  expenditure — one  price — once  in  your 
lifetime. 

When  it  comes  to  cost,  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  how  little  more  our  permanent 
ones  cost  than  those  of  short  life,  requiring 
periodical  repairs. 

From  our  catalog  you  will  see  we  have  an 
iron  or  wire  fence;  or  a  gateway  for  practi¬ 
cally  every  place  and  pocketbook. 

And  another  thing — we  will  erect  it  for 
you;  or  send  explicit  directions. 

Try  telling  your  troubles  to  us. 

0tSTERT>R,ISE 

lR>OtN  WORdCS 

2420  Yandes  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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SAFE 


•SANITARY 


Solid  Porcelairv. 
Refrigerators 


Are  the  only 

ones  made 

having  the  Entire  Ice  Cham¬ 
ber  of  one  piece  of  Genuine 
Solid  Porcelain  Ware  over  an 
inch  thick  without  joints, 
cracks  or  troublesome  drain 
pipes.  Each  food  compart¬ 
ment  too  is  One  Piece  of  solid 
porcelain,  not  enamel  on  metal 
but  Real  Porcelain  Ware. 

Guaranteed  not  to  crack  or  break. 

Five  inch  thick  walls  save  much 
ice.  The  circulation  is  right. 

BEAVER 

1  REFRIGERATOR  MFC.  CO. 

New  Brighton,  Pa. 


The  Finishing  Touch 
to  Your  Garden 

is  provided  by  Portland 
Cement  Garden  Furniture. 
Even*  a  single  piece  —  a 
fountain,  a  garden  bench,  a 
flower  box,  a  sun  dial,  a 
bird  bath — gleaming  white 
against  the  surrounding 
green  shrubbery  or  lawn, 
will  impart  a  marvelous 
grace  and  distinction  to 
the  whole.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  see  what  an  endur¬ 
ing  improvement  to  your 
home  surroundings  can  be 
wrought  for  a  very  little 
money.  Write  a  post  card 
right  now  for  Catalog  E. 

Architectural  Decorating  Co. 
1600  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago 


The  Case^for  Wall-Board 

( Continued  from  page  433) 

strips  are  applied.  This  avoids  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  white  edge  should  a  wooden 
strip  shrink  slightly  after  it  has  been  put 
in  place.  Any  desired  colors  may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  the  variety  of  artistic  color- 
schemes  and  stencil  borders  that  may  be 
worked  out  are  almost  endless.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  use  light  colors  in  dark  rooms,  darker 
colors  in  light  rooms.  As  the  upper  part 
of  any  room  is  darker  than  the  lower, 
there  being  a  natural  gradation  of  light 
from  floor  to  wall,  frieze  and  ceiling,  the 
shades  of  color  applied  may  well  reverse 
this  progression,  the  lightest  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  the  darkest  on  or  near  the  floor. 

Cold  water,  oil,  flat-finish  or  enamel 
paint  may  be  applied  as  on  wood,  plaster 
or  steel,  except  that  the  best  wall-board 
requires  no  priming  coat.  Flat-  or  dull- 
finish  paints  are  most  often  employed,  be¬ 
cause  they  reflect  a  soft,  restful  light  and 
may  be  washed  to  keep  them  absolutely 
clean.  Two  coats  are  sufficient,  and  stip¬ 
pling  with  a  stiff  brush  intended  for  this 
purpose  will  spread  the  paint  more  uni¬ 
formly  without  brush  marks. 

Such  are  the  inherent  advantages  of 
wall-board  in  building  a  new  house.  It  is 
of  equal  service,  however,  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  houses  already  built.  Fully  20 
per  cent  of  the  average  house  consists  of 
waste  space  in  attic  or  cellar  on  which 
insurance,  taxes  or  rent  are  being  paid. 
Wall-board  provides  the  means  to  convert 
this  space  readily  and  economically  into 
attractive,  livable  rooms.  To  do  this  is  a 
clean,  simple  carpentry  job  which  many 
a  house  owner  will  enjoy  doing  himself  in 
spare  moments.  Because  of  its  non-con¬ 
ductivity  wall-board  will  render  these  bar¬ 
ren,  uncomfortable  places  cooler  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  warmer  in  winter ;  lining  them 
thus  thoroughly  always  makes  a  per¬ 
ceptible  reduction  in  the  fuel  bill,  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  upward  flow  of  heat.  A  play-room, 
billiard-room,  workshop  or  extra  bedroom 
will  be  welcomed  in  any  household,  and 
this  is  the  place  and  the  way  to  have  it 
at  least  expense ;  even  as  a  store-room  it 
is  desirable  to  line  the  garret  walls  to 
prevent  the  percolation  of  dust  through 
them. 

In  thousands  of  instances  wall-board 
has  proved  itself  invaluable  for  purposes 
of  remodeling.  When  the  plaster,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ceilings,  becomes  discolored  by 
smoke  or  leaks,  unsightly  through  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  many  coats  of  whitewash, 
cracked,  broken  or  sagging  with  age,  a 
satisfactory  repair  job  demands  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  entire  ceiling  or  at  least  one 
side  wall,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is 
a  dirty  job  at  best,  rendering  the  room 
uninhabitable  for  days  or  weeks  and  neces¬ 
sitating  the  removal  of  furniture  or  se¬ 
riously  endangering  it  if  not  removed. 
Then  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
stains  or  waves  will  appear  on  replastered 


Corner  cross- 
section  of  a 
Premier 
Refrigerator 


-*  Opalite  Glass 
-►  Waterproof  Paper 
-►  Linofelt 
■*  Paper 

■*  Wood  Sheathing 


ii 

si 


-+  Resin  sized  Paper 


->  Dead  Air  Space 
-*  Deadening  Felt  Paper 


■*  Dead  Air  Space 
■»  Deadening  Felt  Paper 
Waterproof  Paper 
-►  Outside  Oak  Case 


Here  is  REAL 
Refrigerator 
Insulation 


The  Value  of  a  refrigerator  lies  in  its 
ability  to  maintain  a  steady  circulation 
of  dry  air  at  a  low,  even  temperature. 

WE  illustrate  above  a  corner 
cross  section  of  a  PRE¬ 
MIER  Refrigerator  which 
shows  conclusively  why  the  Pre¬ 
mier  is  so  exceptionally  efficient  and 
economical.  This  heat-proof  con¬ 
struction,  coupled  with  air-tight 
doors,  insures  the  unvarying  low 
temperature  that  is  necessary  to 
ideal  refrigeration. 

Thelinings  of  thePremier  are  of  smooth,  heavy 
glass — without  cracks  or  ledges — insuring 
absolute  sanitation  and  cleanliness. 

Premier  Refrigerators  come  in  18  sizes  —  to 
suit  practically  every  requirement. 

Our  line  of  refrigerators  also  includes  the 
famous  EDDY — an  unusually  well-built 
zinc-lined  box  in  60  styles  and  sizes;  and 
the  SUPREME,  with  linings  of  porcelain 
enamel  on  steel,  in  five  sizes. 

Catalogs  and  -price  lists  showing  the  full 
assortment  will  be  sent  on  request.  We 
urge,  however,  that  you  visit  this  store 
and  make  your  selection  in  person. 


It  Pays  to  Buy  the  Best 


Home  Furnishings 
45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful. 

Also  exPei4  services  on 
L  11  CUlQvt/u  general  chimney  work. 

Made  to 
Draw 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 
Engineer  and  Contractor 
219  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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f  Pats  this  set  * 
on  jour  porch 


INCREASE  your  comfort  and  pleasure  this  summer — 
*  make  the  porch  a  comfortable  place  to  read;  sew  and 
entertain  with  this  genuine  Old  Hickory  set. 

No  matter  how  big  or  how  small  your  porch  or  lawn  — 
from  the  100  and  over  different  pieces  of  Old  Hickory  you 
can  find  just  the  piece  or  set  to  give  you  endless  enjoyment. 

bay 

Old  Hickory  furniture 

for  your  porch, laWn  and  home 

Old  Hickory  stands  the  hardest  kind  of  usage.  Easily 
cleaned  -  just  turn  on  the  hose. 

Just  because  Old  Hickory  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  on  the  lawns  and  porches  of 
well-to-do  homes  is  no  sign  it’s  expensive.  \ 

Far  from  it.  The  durable  set.  showti 
above,  costs  you  but  $14.75  at  your 
furniture  store  or  from  this  ad — and 
it  lasts  more  than  a  lifetime! 

Send  $14.75  for  the  three-piece  Set  illus-i 
trated  above— freight  prepaid  east  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Money-back 
guarantee 


It  illustrates  entire  Old  Hickory  line  -and  gives  sugges¬ 
tions  and  prices.  Send  postal  for  your  copy  today.  Men¬ 
tion  dealer’s  name,  please.  Old  Hickory  Furniture  is  sold 
by  the  leading  furniture  stores  in  your  town. 

Made  In  U.  S.  A. 

The  Old  Hickory  Chair  Co., 

417  South  Cherry  St.,  Martinsville,  Ir.d. 


Private  Weather  Bureau 


IN  EVERY  HOME 
A  Reliable  B a remoter 
An  Accurate  Thermometer 

Actual  Size  13  Inches  High 

Indispensable  to  the  farmer  in  hand¬ 
ling  his  crops,  to  the  automobilist,  in 
fact,  to  everybody  who  should  know 
in  advance  what  the  weather  will  be. 
Will  6ave  you  money  and  time. 

W  FORECASTS  WEATHER 

EflTHERQMETER 

HOURS  IN  ADVANCE 

$1.00  Only  —  Reduced  from  $3.00 

Send  us  no  money.  Mail  your  order  today 
and  Weatherometer  will  be  sent  to  you 
C.O.D.  If  you  prefer  you  may  enclose  $1.00 
bill  with  order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GERMANIA  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
618  Mailers  Bldg.,  Dept.70,  Chicago 


surfaces;  in  fact,  the  only  safe  method 
is  to  remove  and  replace  the  lathing,  and 
this  entails  considerable  expense  and  un¬ 
told  dirt.  W  all-board  can  be  applied  and 
finished  in  two  or  three  days,  with  no  ob¬ 
jectionable  dirt,  by  furring  over  the  old 
plaster  with  strips  %  x  2  inches,  as  for 
steel  ceiling,  and  then  nailing  the  panels 
of  wall-board  to  these  strips. 

\\  bile  wall-board  finds  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  mansion  as  well  as  the  cot- 
tage,  it  is  the  lining  par  excellence  for  the 
summer  camp  or  bungalow ;  no  other  is  so 
economical  or  so  satisfactory  in  every 
climate.  Its  non-conductive  properties . 
make  the  building  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer,  while  its  low  cost  and 
simplicity  of  application  ensure  more 
artistic  and  restful  interiors  than  are  cus¬ 
tomary  in  summer  homes  for  the  minimum 
of  cost,  time  and  trouble.  This  is  con¬ 
vincingly  shown  by  the  accompanying 
photographs  of  the  Stone  bungalow,  where 
the  living-room  illustrates  something  of 
the  panel  possibilities  with  decorative 
wood  strips,  and  one  of  the  bedrooms  the 
simpler  treatment  with  wall-board  strips. 

Plaster  is  often  impractical  in  out-of- 
the-way  camps  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
materials  and  mason’s  labor,  due  to  trans¬ 
portation  charges ;  then,  too,  atmospheric 
conditions  may  be  unfavorable.  Wall- 
board  is  so  light  that  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  is  very  small.  On  its  arrival  the 
same  carpenters  who  built  the  house  can 
put  it  up.  One  thousand  feet  of  wall- 
board  weigh  only  a  trifle  over  five  hundred 
pounds,  plaster  nearly  five  times  that. 

The  Eore-Court  and  Garden 
of  a  Farm  House 
( Continued  from  page  435) 

ant  sound.  The  pool  is  little  bigger  than 
a  bird  bowl  but  just  big  enough  for  the 
garden.  Japanese  iris  in  four  groups 
around  the  pool  make  interesting  reflec¬ 
tions.  A  Pinus  mugho  specimen  stands  at 
each  corner  of  the  almost  square  grass  plot 
and  gives  four  green  accent  points. 

Narrow  flower  borders  edge  the  garden. 

J  here  are  very  few  flowers,  but  they  are 
arranged  with  great  care  and  are  of  suf¬ 
ficient  variety  to  insure  a  succession  of 
bloom.  When  I  saw  it  in  early  Tuly  two 
great  peony  bushes  marked  either  side  of 
the'  seat  with  their  striking  foliage,  the 
white  Japanese  iris  were  in  full  bloom 
around  the  pool,  the  foliage  of  the  German 
iris  made  accent  points  in  the  border;  the 
foxglove  had  just  faded,  the  larkspur  was 
beginning  to  open  into  bloom  and  a  very 
little  early  pink  phlox,  very  likely  the 
charming  variety,  “Elizabeth  Campbell,” 
had  just  come  out. 

This  is  a  perfect  expression  of  a  garden. 
It  has  all  the  elements  requisite  for  a  gar¬ 
den — proper  enclosure,  flower  borders, 
grass  plot,  pool,  seat,  united  into  an  har¬ 
monious  composition.  Though  restricted 
in  area  and  in  the  selection  of  plants,  there 
is  no  limitation  to  the  attainment  of  per¬ 
fection  of  proportions  and  design,  choice- 
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The  Renaissance  of 
The  Breeder  Tulips 

is  the  outcome  of  my  efforts  to  find  new 
colors  to  make  your  garden  “the  garden 
of  personality.”  The  rich  browns, 
bronzes  and  purples,  or  the  superb  com¬ 
binations  of  these  shades  in  one  flower, 
have  rapidly  made  the  Breeders  the 
most  desired  of  all  Tulips. 

THE  BLUE  BOOK 
OF  BULBS  a 

contains  the  most  complete  list  of  H 
Breeder  Tulips  in  the  world.  Some  of  J| 
them  are  so  scarce  that  it  will  not  be  H 
possible  to  furnish  them  unless  you  S 
tell  me  before  June  25  to  reserve  ” 
bulbs  for  you.  Write  me  for  a  copy 
of  my  Blue  Book. 

CHESTER  JAY  HUNT 

Dept.  K  Montclair.  New  Jersey 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and 
Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Beal 
of  Cornell  University. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape 
Gardening  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  have  the 
pleasantest  homes. 

We  also  offer  courses  in  Agri¬ 
culture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
and  related  branches. 

250-page  Catalog  free. 
Prof.  Beal  Write  to-day . 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


Dept.  226  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


for  the  paint  he  is  going  to  use  on 
your  house,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is 
negotiating  for  all  your  future  work. 

“  Your  Move ”  is  a  book  that  supplies  sufficient 
information  for  you  to  act  upon. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  412,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 
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ness  in  color  effects,  and  finish  in  small 
details. 

This  small  garden  is  suggestive  to  the 
owner  of  farm  houses  where  a  charming 
garden  can  be  had.  It  is  suggestive  as 
well  to  the  owners  of  small  properties, 
who  generally  despair  of  having  gardens 
because  they  lack  spacious  grounds  and 
unlimited  wealth.  It  hints  at  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  small  garden  of  good  design 
and  planting  for  which  there  is  ample  op¬ 
portunity  in  our  suburban  towns.  Such  a 
perfect  example  of  the  small  garden  is 
welcome  as  an  inspiration  and  incentive 
to  more  as  well  as  better  gardens. 

[Efficiency  in  the  Flower  Garden 
( Continued  from  page  427) 
are  without  a  rival  for  the  late  summer  or 
fall  garden,  and  are  fine  for  cutting  during 
a  season  when  flowers  for  cutting  are 
scarce.  There  is  now  almost  as  much 
variety  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers 
as  in  the  colors.  And  as  the  various  types 
are  so  decidedly  distinctive  in  appearance 
as  to  be  almost  like  separate  flowers,  be¬ 
fore  ordering  any  you  should  be  sure  that 
it  is  of  a  type  that  you  like,  as  some  people 
prefer  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cactus 
type  with  its  curled  and  incurved  petals, 
and  others  the  more  uniform  and  sym¬ 
metrical  flowers  of  the  show  and  decora¬ 
tive  types.  The  peony-flowered  sorts 
are  of  newer  origin  and  form  a  type  be¬ 
tween  the  decorative  and  the  cactus,  the 
petals  being  much  broader  than  the  latter, 
but  to  some  extent  twisted  and  curled. 
The  collarette  dahlias  are  particularly 
charming,  both  on  account  of  their  form 
and  the  pleasing  contrast  of  colors  which 
most  of  them  show.  They  have  broad- 
petaled  single  flowers,  with  a  collar  or  row 
of  short,  frilled  single  petals  inside  of 
these,  about  the  center  of  the  flower — 
and  usually  of  a  contrasting  color.  The 
single  or  century  dahlias,  while  not  so  well 
known  as  the  others,  should  be  included 
in  every  collection,  even  where  only  a  few 
varieties  are  used.  The  flowers  are  five 
inches  or  so  across  and  borne  on  long, 
stiff  stems,  so  that  in  addition  to  their 
grace  and  beauty,  they  are  well  suited  for 
cutting.  The  duplex  type  is  similar,  but 
with  a  double  row  of  petals.  Both  of 
these  kinds  are  excessively  free  flowering. 
The  miniature  pompon  type  has  not  been 
developed  so  rapidly  as  the  others,  but  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  very  beautiful  varieties, 
and  on  account  of  their  small  size  they  are 
particularly  useful  for  cutting  when  used 
in  connection  with  other  flowers. 

The  growing  plants  should  not  be  set 
out  until  after  all  danger  of  frost,  but  the 
bulbs  or  roots  can  be  put  in  a  little  earlier. 
In  planting  the  latter  cut  the  roots  up  so 
that  only  one  or  two  clumps  will  be  planted 
in  one  place;  otherwise  too  many  stalks 
will  be  thrown  up  for  good  flowers  to  be 
obtained. 

Gladioli  are  different  from  most  of  the 
other  summer  flowering  bulbs  in  that  they 
are  comparatively  hardy.  For  this  reason 


Address:  Ornamental  Dept. 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Established  1828 


Fifth  Ave.  &  17th  St.,  New  York 


about  the  country  place  is  a 
group  of  birds  taking  their 
morning  dip  in  a  fountain  built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  their  enjoyment. 

Several  designs,  of  which  this  is  one, 
are  shown  in  our  “Bird  Fountain’ 
catalogue  which  we  will  gladly  mail 
on  request. 

We  issue  separate  catalogues  of  Dis¬ 
play  Fountains,  Drinking  Fountains, 
Bird  Fountains,  Electroliers,  Vases, 
Grilles  and  Gateways,  Settees  and 
Chairs,  Statuary,  Aquariums,  Tree 
Guards,  Sanitary  Fittings  for  stable 
and  cow  barns. 


Don't  expose  your  fam¬ 
ily  to  draughts,  cold  and 
dampness. 

IS 

SW  Itt  \VI  \\  M*" 

Open  or  close 
your  Shutters 
from  the  In- 


J  ONES  (St  HAMMOND 

Underground  Garbage  Receivers 

The  Receivers  without  a  Fault.  Constructed 
on  Scientific  Principles.  For  sale  by  leading 
hardware  dealers,  or  write  manufacturers  for 
circular  and  prices. 

JONES  a  HAMMOND 

74  Newbtxrn  Ave.  Medford,  Mass. 


JAPAN  BAMBOO  STAKES 

Stake  your  Lilies,  Gladioli,  Herbaceous 
plants,  etc.  Japan  Bamboo  last  a  long 
time,  do  not  decay  like  wood  or  Swamp- 
stakes. 

GREEN  COLORED. 


50  100  250  1000 


2  ft.  long .  35  60  SI. 50  $4.50 

3  ft.  long .  45  75  1.75  6.00 

4  ft.  long .  60  $1 . 00  2 . 50  7 . 50 

5  ft.  long .  85  1.50  3.25  10.00 


NATURAL  COLOR. 


6  ft.  long .  60  $1.00  $2.50  $/  .50 

8  ft.  long .  85  1.50  2.75  10.00 

EXTRA  HEAVY  Bamboo  Stakes 

For  Dahlias,  Polebeans,  Young  Trees,  Tomatoes,  etc. 

12  50  100 

6  ft.  long  O/i  inch  diam.  up) .  $1.25  $4.00  $7.50 

8  ft.  long  (%,  inch  diam.  up) .  1.75  0.00  10.50 

H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO..  70  Warren  St..  New  York. 


Make  Your  Garden  Everlasting  jj 

Yji  Look  ahead  and  get  this  small,  inexpensive  green-  || 
§H  house  for  use  next  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 


STANLEY’S  HINGES 

The  Standard  of  Quality  the  world 
over.  Before  buying  the  hardware 
for  your  new  home,  write  for  booklet 
“Properly  Hung  Doors.” 

Department  “H.” 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain  Connecticut 


The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker  enables 
you  to  open,  close,  bow  or  lock  your 
shutters  at  any  angle  by  turning  a  crank 


It  is  ready-made,  and  is  covered  top  and  sides 
with  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash,  and  the  sash  are 
removable  for  use  on  cold  frames  and  hot  beds  when 
so  wanted. 

These  sash  are  double-glazed,  so  need  no  mats  and 
shutters — they  are  complete  and  everlasting. 


on  the  inside  of  the  window  sash. 

Simple  and  easy  to  install — you  yourself,  or 
any  carpenter  can  put  them  in  place  on  old  or 
new  houses,  whether  brick,  frame  or  stone. 


Get  our  catalog.  It  is  free.  If  Prof.  Massey’s 
booklet  on  hot-beds  and  cold  frames,  or  the  use  of 
an  inexpensive  greenhouse,  is  wanted,  send  4  cents 
in  stamps. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 

944  E,  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 


Write  today  for  further  information. 

MALLORY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

255  Main  Street 
FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 
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i  OLD  ENGLISH  I 
1  GARDEN  SEATS  1 

M  And  other  artistic  garden  accessories,  p 
jj  including  garden  houses,  arbors,  | 
m  pergolas,  treillage,  gates,  post  heads,  J 
§§  rose  temples  in  painted  and  rustic.  M 


1  OUR  GARDEN 
|  FURNITURE  | 

(  is  artistic,  durable  and  comfortable,  j 
■  For  catalog  of  many  designs  address  m 

|  North  Shore  Ferneries  Co.  | 

M  Garden  Designers 

1  Beverly,  Massachusetts 

m  We  make  complete  garden  plans,  including  jj  j 
M  designing,  planting  and  furnishing. 

N.  Y.  Showroom,  Craftsman  Building 


T1ANERSK 

Charming 

PAINTED  FURNITURE 

Inexpensive  yet  Sturdy 

Now  the  very  smartest 
thing  for  Suburban  and 
Country  Homes. 

Your  Choice  of 
Color  Scheme 

Booklet  “A”  on  request 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 


most  people  make  the  mistake  of  planting 
them  early  in  the  spring  only.  To  have 
flowers  after  frost — and  they  are  at  their 
best  during  late  August  and  September — 
they  should  be  planted  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  or  so  up  to  the  middle  of  June 
or  the  first  of  July.  If  you  have  planted 
all  of  your  bulbs  this  year  get  a  few  now — 
they  are  usually  cheaper  at  this  time  of 
the  year — and  make  another  planting  or 
two,  putting  some  two  inches  deep  and 
some  four,  so  that  they  will  not  all  come 
along  together.  Gladioli  bulbs  are  com¬ 
paratively  hardy  and  they  can  be  taken  in 
any  time  in  the  fall  before  freezing 
weather.  In  taking  them  up  be  careful  to 
save  all  the  small  bulbs  which  form  on 
the  old  bulbs.  These  planted  the  next 
spring  will  give  fine  flowering  bulbs  the 
year  following. 

Cannas  have  vied  with  dahlias  in  their 
development  during  the  last  few  years. 
Whereas  many  are  still  grown  for  their 
value  as  ornamental  foliage  plants,  there 
are  now  dozens  grown  which  are  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  flowers  for  superb  effect 
in  bedding,  and  beautiful  also  for  cut 
flowers.  For  this  purpose  they  have,  in 
common  with  the  gladiolus,  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  continuing  to  open  up  new  buds 
on  the  flower  spikes  for  a  long  time  after 
they  are  cut.  The  newest  flowers  are  of 
truly  gigantic  size,  some  being  a  full  eight 
inches  across.  The  colors  include  solid 
shades  of  pink,  yellow  and  white,  in  light 
and  dark  shades,  and  many  striking  varie¬ 
gated  sorts  with  lily-like  effect.  Like  the 
dahlias,  they  can  be  planted  either  from 
dormant  roots  or  started  plants.  Dormant 
roots  are  usually  not  obtainable  after  the 
first  of  May ;  but  as  the  started  plants  cost 
but  a  little  more,  this  is  no  disadvantage. 
Cannas  are  very  strong  growers  and  rank 
feeders  and  the  ground  for  them  should  be 
particularly  well  supplied  with  manure, 
and  an  abundance  of  water  given  during 
dry  weather.  On  account  of  their  habits 
of  growth  cannas  make  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  centers  for  beds  of  various  kinds 
of  flowers.  From  one  to  six  plants  are 
usually  enough  for  a  medium-sized  bed. 
They  are  most  effective,  however,  when 
used  in  separate  beds  by  themselves.  Only 
one  variety  should  be  planted  in  a  bed. 

The  caladiums  or  “elephant’s  ears”  are 
quite  distinct  in  the  tropical  effect  they 
produce,  not  only  as  summer  flowering 
bulbs,  but  as  any  other  garden  plants 
available  for  use  in  northern  sections.  For 
beds  in  front  of  tall  verandas  and  in  cor¬ 
ners  of  walls  and  in  other  places  they  will 
fit  in.  The  ornamental-leaved  sorts  do 
not  grow  so  large,  but  the  leaves  are  won¬ 
derfully  marked  and  variegated  in  pleasing 
color  combinations  which  are  always  in¬ 
teresting. 

Tuberous-rooted  begonias  may  be  had  in 
plants  or  in  flower  at  this  time  of  the  year 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flower  freely  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  until  frost.  The  bulbs  should  then 
be  taken  up,  and  they  are  easily  kept  over 


STANDARD 
OF  THE 
WORLD” 

'  T  is  a  permanent  improve- 
^ment  that  adds  more  than 
its  cost  to  the  value  of  the 
property  enclosed.  Nothing  goes  further 
toward  giving  house  and  grounds  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  elegance,  refinement  and 
privacy — the  finishing  touchy  to  outside 
surroundings. 

Over  350  plain  and  ornamental  designs  to  har¬ 
monize  with  any  house,  garden  or  grounds. 
Styles  for  every  purpose — town  houses,  suburban 
homes,  country  estates,  parks,  cemeteries,  fac¬ 
tories,  schools,  churches,  etc.  Book  of  designs, 
upon  request.  Write  for  it,  giving  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  property. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Dept.  “F,”  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
The  World’s  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders” 

Vases,  Settees,  Wire  Fence, 

Lamps ,  Lawn  cL  General  Iron 

Fountains  a  and,  Wire  Work 


fi  •  j  n  •!  1  Then  write  for  our  interest- 

Going  to  Build  r 

THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 

Makers  of  Yale  Products.  9  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 


“BILLIARDS  — The  Home  Magnet” —  FREE1 
A  handsomely  illustrated  book  showing  all  Brunswick  Home 
Carom  and  Pocket  Billiard  Tables  in  actual  colors,  giving  easy 
terms,  prices,  etc.  Sent  Free!  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Brunswlck-Balke  Collender  Co.,  Dept.  I5W,  Chicago 


Portable  Fire  Proof 
Garage 

Patented  Oct.  14,  1913-  Jan.  6,  1914. 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  information  to 

THE  TAYLOR 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


Wonderful  quality  of  shingles  and  permanent  quality  of  earth 
pigment  stains.  They  insure  an  artistic  effect,  unequaled  by 
other  materials  for  roof  and  side  walls. 


“CREO-DIPT  sITingles 


17  Grades.  16,  18,  24  inch,  30  Different  Colors 
Save  muss,  waste  and  expense  of  staining 
on  the  job. 

Before  you  build  or  remodel,  send  for  our 
book  of  “CREO-DIPT"  Homes. 

Name  of  your  architect  and  lumber  dealer 
appreciated. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory 
1012  Oliver  St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Factory  for  Western  Trade  in  Chicago 
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until  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out  or  start 
the  next  season.  They  are  particularly 
valuable  for  shady  positions,  being  the  best 
of  flowers  for  a  low  bed  between  the  path 
and  veranda,  where  there  is  frequently  a 
narrow  garden  strip  that  is  in  shade  part 
of  the  day,  with  a  background  too  low 
for  tall-growing  plants.  The  individual 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  general  effect,  are 
strikingly  beautiful.  As  beds  of  this  sort 
frequently  get  very  hot  and  dry  during 
the  part  of  the  day  when  the  sun  does 
strike  them,  a  mulch  to  cover  the  surface 
when  hot  weather  comes  is  highly  desir¬ 
able.  As  the  growth  is  brittle  they  should 
have  a  support  of  a  light  stake,  except 
when  grown  in  such  masses  as  to  support 
themselves. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  available 
a  number  of  other  bulbs  that  can  be 
planted  now  for  results  this  year,  includ¬ 
ing  tuber  roses,  the  summer-flowering 
hyacinth  (which  is  hardy  and  does  not 
have  to  be  taken  up  in  the  fall)  and 
Tigridias  or  shellflowers,  which  bloom 
freely  throughout  the  summer,  having 
large  lily-like  flowers.  They  cost  but  a 
few  cents  apiece  and  should  be  planted  in 
every  garden  where  a  variety  of  flowers 
is  appreciated.  Ranunculus  and  zephyr- 
anthes,  or  wind  flowers,  are  two  other 
simple  little  flowers  in  a  number  of  charm¬ 
ing  colors,  which  are  not  among  the  uni¬ 
versally  known  kinds,  but  well  worthy  a 
spot  in  the  garden. 

The  Saturday  Afternoon  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  419) 

The  succession  plantings  of  beans  should 
be  put  in  every  three  weeks  or  so,  so  as  to 
be  sure  to  have  a  supply  of  pods  in  the 
best  table  condition.  Most  of  the  dwarf 
varieties  get  too  large  to  be  really  good  in 
a  short  time.  The  “wax”  type  is  the  best 
for  summer  use.  In  planting  lima  beans, 
which  are  one  of  the  last  things  to  go  into 
the  garden,  as  they  are  very  tender,  be 
sure  to  plant  each  seed  with  the  eye  down. 
They  should  be  covered  1 1/2"  to  2"  deep 
and  planted  in  rather  dry  soil  when  there 
is  little  prospect  of  a  rain  for  some  days 
to  come.  The  slightest  surplus  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  is  almost  certain  to  cause  them 
to  rot.  Endive  and  lettuce  can  be  sown 
where  they  are  to  grow  and  thinned  out 
afterwards,  although  where  space  is  limi¬ 
ted  it  is  better  to  start  them  and  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  later,  as  already  suggested.  In 
case  they  are  sown  in  their  permanent 
positions  thin  out  the  plants  to  about  6" 
after  they  are  well  started,  and  then  take 
out  every  alternate  plant  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  crowd.  This  method  is  particu¬ 
larly  successful  with  the  loose-headed 
kinds  of  lettuce. 

Peas  may  be  sown  up  to  about  the  first 
of  July,  or  even  later,  if  one  has  irrigation 
or  moist  soil.  They  will  not  be  successful, 
however,  in  hot,  dry  weather  unless  water 
can  be  applied  freely.  The  spring  varieties 
of  radish,  if  planted  now,  quickly  get 
pithy  and  tough ;  therefore  the  summer 


are  priced  from  $15  to  $50.  They  can  be  had 
in  almost  any  size  or  design  wished.  Ask  your 
jeweler  to  show  you  a  Seth  Thomas  Chime  Clock. 
Descriptive  leaflet  given  upon  request  to  him  or  us. 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  CO. 

15  Maiden  Lane  New  York  City 

Established  1813 


A  Favored  Chime  Clock 


It  combines  melody  with  the  usual  SethThomas 
qualities  of  beauty  and  reliability.  It  plays  the 
Westminster  Chime  on  mellow-toned  “Sonora” 
bells,  at  quarter  hours.  It  has  a  case  of  fine¬ 
grained  mahogany.  Height,  nearly  one  foot,  with 
6-inch  dial. 


Chime  Clock 
No.  57 


S'eth  Thomas' 

Ghimo  Glochs 


Westminster  Chime 
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KRELAfiE’S  DUTCH  BULBS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
including  the  world-renowned  novelties 
of  their  own  raising  (Darwin  and  Rem¬ 
brandt  Tulips,  etc.),  are  offered  in  their 
new  catalogue,  ready  in  June,  sent  free  on  request  to 

•V  A  dp  VFFR  s.°,e  A«ent  for 

0  •  U  ^  *  L  L  R,  United  States 

100*WILLIAM  STREET  (Suite  200)  NEW  YORK 


EVERYTHING  tor  the  HOME  GROUNDS 

Ornamental,  Deciduous,  Shade  and  Weeping  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Barberry,  Privet,  Evergreens,  Conifers,  Hardy  Trailing 
Vines,  Climbers,  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Bushes,  Hardy  Garden 
Plants,  etc.  The  finest  selection  for  lawn  and  garden 
planting  in  America.  More  than  600  acres  of  choicest 
nursery  produce.  We  will  make  a  planting  plan  of  your  place, 
selecting  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  suitable  to  soil  and  situation,  and 
give  you  the  exact  cost  of  planting  and  proper  time  to  plant. 
Send  for  Catalog  D. 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Company 
Established  1848  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Incorporated  1903 


P.  SARTI, 
G.  LUCCHESI 
&  CO. 
Plaster  Reproductions 

Prom  Antique,  Medieval  and 
Modern  Masterpieces  of  Art 
GARDEN  AND  HALL  FURNI¬ 
TURE.  JARDINIERES,  WINDOW 
BOXES.  VASES  IN  CEMENT. 
POMPEIAN  STONE  AND  COM¬ 
POSITION.  BENCHES  AND 
TABLES,  FIRE-PLACES  AND 
MANTELS. 

Sales  and  Show  Room 

113  East  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Illustrated  Catalog  of  Plaster 
Statuary  $1.00,  credited  on  order 
of  $10.00  or  over. 


About  this 

Wrought  Iron  Gateway 

THE  scrolls  and  ornaments  of  these  gates 
are  made  of  heavy  wrought  iron,  hand 
forged. 

The  design  is  one  of  unusual  attractiveness 
and  particularly  appropriate  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  fences  of  stones  or  concrete 

If  you  want  an  iron  fence  designed  especially 
to  go  with  the  gates,  we  have  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  indestructible 
fences  for  every  purpose  and  place. 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  your  grounds 
not  being  trespassed  upon,  we  havejan  unclimb- 
able  fence  that  actually  is  unclimbable. 

If  you  want  just  a  simple,inexpensive  iron  and 
wire  fence,  pleasing  in  effect,  we  have  several  to 
select  from. 

Tell  us  your  fence  needs,  and  we  will  send  you 
catalogs  with  prices  and  suggestions. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 

Iron  and  Wire  Fences  for  Every  Purpose 
100  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


We  have  issued  a  very  inter- 
esting  catalogue  showing  a 
series  of  new  designs  in 


Pergolas’ 


Lattice  Fences,  Garden-Houses  and  Arbors 
Can  be  had  free  on  request. 

Catalogue  “P  29”  for  Pergolas  and  Garden  Accessories. 

Catalogue  “P  40”  for  Exterior 
and  Interior  Wood  Columns. 

HARTMANN -SANDERS  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory  : 
ELSTON  and  WEBSTER  AVES. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Office : 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 
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RADIUM  MAKES 


“gif  T  f 

ter  Axpptl) 
RADIUM  BRAND 

fertilizer  (RAF)  itvJttne| 

Plants  are  living  things  and  need  food  U 
while  they  are  growing.  June  is  a  splendid  k. 
time  to  apply  that  ideal  plant  food,  % 
Radium  Brand  Fertilizer  (R.A.F.).  Top 
dress  your  lawn  with  it,  dig  it  in  around 
your  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubbery,  etc. 

Feed  the  plants  that  they  may  have 
strength  and  vitality,  and  they  will  come 
through  the  summer  strong  and  beautiful. 

One  pound  will  fertilize  50  square  feet,  or 
a  plot  10x5  feet. 


<b% 


RADIUM 


Fertilizer  (Plant  Food) 

contains  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash  and 
Radium  Element.  Radium  has  an  influence  de¬ 
scribed  by  scientists  as  very  similar  in  its  effects 
upon  vegetation  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  as  applied  to  growing  things  is  the  most 
important  discovery  of  the  century. 


.0 
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How  to  Get  Radium  Brand 
Fertilizer  (R.  A.  F.) 


% 


RADIUM  FERTILIZER  CO. 

203  Vanadium  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Free  Booklet — Many  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Lawns,  Plants,  Gar¬ 
dens — illustrated.  Tells  how 
Radium  Makes  Things  Grow. 
Write.for  this  booklet. 

Try  5  lbs.  for  $1 

Send  us  SI  and  we  will 
send  you  this  5-lb  can  of 
Radium  Brand  Fertilizer 
(R.A.F.)  prepaid.  This 


Radium  Brand  Fertilizer  (R.A.F.)  meets  a 
need  among  thousands  of  people  who  grow  things 
in  a  small  way,  and  want  a  concentrated  plant 
food  in  handy  form.  Your  dealer  probably  has  it; 
if  not,  we  will  send,  prepaid,  any  of  the  following 
East  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Beyond  add  5c  lb. 

12  oz.  can,  $  .25  2  lb.  can,  $  .50,, 

5  lb.  can,  $1.00  10  lb  can,  $1.75 

25  lb.  can,  $3.75 

Please  mention  dealer’s  name  in  writing. 


Permanent  territorial  representatives  wanted 
to  handle  and  introduce  Radium  Brand 
Fertilizer  (R.A.F.).  Write  us  for  particulars. 


GARDEN  FURNITCRE 

and  DECORATIONS  in 

Reinforced  Cast  Stone 

■'  ’  'I' 

BIRD  BATHS 

il  II 

Sun  Dials  Fountains 

Vases  Settees 

Flower  Boxes  Benches 

•  ;  1 

m 

Send  for  illustrated  Price  List 

■'/.  ..  .. 

J.  C.  KRAUS  CAST 

STONE  WORKS,  Inc. 

157  W.  32nd  Street,  New  York 

varieties,  such  as  White  Strasburg,  should 
be  sown  now.  If  a  succession  crop  of 
spinach  is  wanted  sow  New  Zealand, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  ordinary  spring 
varieties  and  of  a  low-spreading  growth, 
so  that  it  should  be  given  plenty  of  .room. 

The  root  crops,  aside  from  parsnips  and 
salsify,  which  should  have  been  planted 
when  the  garden  was  first  made,  should 
be  put  in  this  month,  with  the  exception 
of  turnips.  For  this  purpose  Detroit  dark 
red  beets,  and  either  Chantenay  or  Half 
Long  Danvers  carrots  are  excellent.  Sow, 
if  possible,  just  after  a  good,  soaking  rain. 
The  seeds  may  be  put  in  more  thinly  than 
for  the  first  spring  sowings,  as  the  fall 
germinations  will  now  be  more  favorable. 
Rake  the  ground  over  carefully  just  be¬ 
fore  planting  to  destroy  any  sprouting 
weed  seeds.  This  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes  now  and  may  save  several  hours’ 
work  at  the  time  of  the  first  weeding. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon,  if  not 
oftener,  you  should  look  over  the  garden 
carefully  in  search  of  the  first  sign  of 
injury  from  insects  or  disease.  Otherwise, 
even  with  the  best  seed,  fertilizer  and  care, 
the  crops  may  be  destroyed  beneath  your 
very  eyes.  Just  as  the  doctors  are  placing 
more  and  more  emphasis  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  sanitation,  rather  than  upon  medi¬ 
cine,  the  garden  doctors  are  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  prevention,  rather  than  cure, 
is  the  surest  and  in  the  end  the  most 
economical  method  of  keeping  plants 
healthy.  With  a  modern  compressed-air 
sprayer  or  powder  gun,  the  work  of  apply¬ 
ing  sufficient  preventative  to  such  vege¬ 
tables  liable  to  attack  is  very  slight  and 
can  be  done  with  a  trifling  expenditure 
of  time. 

If  you  will  watch  the  various  insects  at 
work  you  will  soon  see  that  some  of  them 
eat  or  chew  the  leaves,  while  others  seem 
to  thrive  lustily  with  no  visible  means  of 
support.  The  plants  to  which  the  latter 
attach  themselves,  however,  soon  show  the 
effect,  as  thev  live  bv  sucking  the  plant 
juices  and  frequently  do  more  harm, 
although  it  is  not  so  quickly  evident  as 
that  done  by  the  eating  insects.  For  the 
former  class  internal  insecticides,  which 
are  all  called  “stomach  poisons,”  are  used. 
As  the  latter  suck  the  juices  from  the 
inside  of  the  plant,  under  the  skin,  they 
cannot  be  reached  in  the  same  way,  but 
must  be  destroyed  by  an  application  of 
something  proving  fatal  to  them  when 
applied  externally.  Arsenate  of  lead,  Paris 
green  and  helebore  are  the  three  most 
commonly  used  chemical  internal  poisons. 
Formerlv  Paris  green  was  used  almost 
universally,  but  it  has  been  displaced,  to 
a  large  extent,  by  arsenate  of  lead,  which 
has  the  double  advantage  of  staying  on 
the  plant  much  longer,  being  practically 
impervious  to  rain  after  it  once  has  been 
set,  and  being  safe  to  use  without  danger 
of  injuring  the  foliage,  as  Paris  green 
does  do,  unless  it  is  used  very  carefully. 
Helebore  is  the  weakest  of  the  three,  but 
as  it  washes  ofif  very  readilv  with  the  first 
rain  and  is  safer  to  apply,  it  is  sometimes 
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Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Family  ? 

YOUR  doctor  will 
tell  you  that  a 
refrigerator  which 
cannot  be  kept  clean 
and  wholesome  like  a 
Monroe  is  always  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  health  of 
your  family. 

The  Monroe  food  com¬ 
partments  are  genuine 
solid  porcelain  ware  — 
moulded  in  one  piece — 
over  an  inch  thick.  All 
corners  rounded. 


^“Monroe” 


Not  cheap  porcelain-enamel  on  a 
metal  base,  but  one  piece  of  beau¬ 
tiful,  smooth,  white,  unbreakable  por¬ 
celain  ware  which  can>be  kept  free 
from  breeding  places  for  disease  germs 
that  poison  food  which  in  turn  poisons 
people.  Nothing  to  crack,  chip  or  ab¬ 
sorb  moisture — as  easily  cleaned  as  a 
china  bowl — not  a  single  crack,  joint, 
comer,  or  any  other  lodging  place  for 
dirt  and  the  germs  of  disease  and  decay 

1  O  k  ators  which  ex¬ 
plains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to  select 
the  home  refrigerator — how  to  have 
better,  more  nourishing  food — how  to 
keep  food  longer  without  spoiling — 
how  to  cut  down  gas  bills — how  to 
guard  against  sickness — doctor’s  bills. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Established  1868,  Sta.  4E,  Lockland,  Ohio 


30  Days  Trial 
Factory  Price 


Easy  terms  if  more 
convenient  for  you 
Direct  from  factory 
to  you  —  saving  you 
store  profits.  We  pay 
freight  and  guarantee 
your  money  back  and 
removal  of  refrigera¬ 
tor  at  no  expense  to 
you  if  you  are  not  ab¬ 
solutely  satisfied. 
Send  for  book  NOW 
— Letter  or  Postal. 


WHAT  IS  THIS  WORTH 

j  ' 

TO  YOU? — j 

A  pair  of  bluebirds  are  worth 

lifer- 

their  weight  in  gold,  but  a 

mmm 

neat,  bark-covered  hollow  log 

house  for  them  costs  but 

IBKA  TUSIili.S. 

$1.25,  Express  extra.  Send 

to-day  and  put  this  house  up 

L  V-:  • 

at  once,  bluebirds  are  already 

on  their  way  north. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated 
circular  (H)  of  the  famous 
HOWES  bird  attractors  — 
its  free. 

r  THE  MAPLEWOOD  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

Stamford,  Connecticut 

Fighting  the  Fly 

“The  fly  has  now  become  an 
international  issue.  So  seriously 
is  this  pest  considered  as  a 
menace  to  health  that  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  British  Government 
has  been  given  to  the  passage  to 
American  ports  of  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  many  thousands  of 
German  made  fly  traps.” — 
N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 

The  fly  is  the  commonest 
carrier  of  disease.  By  keeping 
the  premises  clean  of  garbage 
and  refuse  the  danger  from  this 
pest  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The 

N0R8IST0NE 

INDERGROUND  GARBAGE  RECEPTACLE 

isjnade  with  a  SOLID  CAST  ALUMINUM  COVER 

This  gives  it  lightness,  strength  and  durability;  no  rusting  or 
corroding  as  is  the,  case  with  cast  iron  ones.  The  bright  aluminum 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  is  easily  located  even  in  the  dark. 

The  twin  lids  are  so  light  that  a  slight  touch  of  the  foot  to  either 
of  the  spurs  in  the  rear  will  swing  them  open,  disclosing  an  eleven- 
inch  opening  for^depositing  the  garbage.  When  the  foot  is  removed 
the  lids  swing  back  to  closed  position.  The  cylinder,  which  holds 
the  galvanized  garbage  pail,  is  made  of  reinforced  Norristone  Con¬ 
crete  and  is  indestructible.  The  pail  is  the  only  thing  about  the 
receptacle  that  will  wear  out,  and  these  are  standard  and  can  be 
replaced  at  a  small  cost. 

Write  for  booklet  and  full  Information  to 

J.  Frank  Norris 

Norris  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Opens  like  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Closes  automatically. 
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used  in  the  home  garden,  particularly  upon 
things  which  are  nearing  maturity,  such 
as  heads  of  cabbage  for  the  cabbage  worm, 
currants,  and  so  forth. 

A  good  supply  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
Paris  green,  preferably  the  former,  should 
be  kept  on  hand.  It  can  be  had  in  either 
a  paste  or  a  powder  form,  the  latter  being 
available  for  use  either  for  spraying  or 
dusting,  while  the  former  can  be  used  for 
wet  spraying  only. 

The  insecticides  for  sucking  insects  are 
of  a  number  of  different  kinds.  Some  of 
the  most  effective  contain  a  considerable 
percentage  of  nicotine,  combined  with 
other  oils,  which  will  mix  readily  with 
water  to  form  an  adhesive  spray.  Kero¬ 
sene  Emulsion  is  a  standard  treatment  for 
sucking  insects  and  one  of  the  best  to  use. 
You  can  either  make  your  own  solution 
or  buy  a  small  can  of  stock  solution, 
which  need  only  be  mixed  with  cold  water 
to  be  ready  for  use.  The  ingredients  are : 
J-2  pound  of  good  soap  cut  into  thin  slices 
and  dissolved  in  hot  water;  when  thor¬ 
oughly  dissolved,  mix  this  with  J4  gallon 
of  water  and  2  quarts  of  water  and  4 
quarts  of  kerosene  in  a  pail  or  small  tub. 
Then  churn  vigorously  until  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  lathery  cream;  a  force  pump 
used  to  pump  the  material  is  thq  quickest 
and  most  convenient  way.  When  cool, 
store  in  large  bottles  or  some  other  suit¬ 
able  containers  until  needed.  For  use 
dilute  with  water  ;  for  most  purposes  dilute 
ten  times.  -An  excellent  and  effective  re¬ 
pellent  for  general  purposes,  and  one 
which  is  easily  applied,  is  tobacco  dust. 
In  buying  it  be  careful  to  get  a  kind  which 
is  made  to  use  particularly  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  dust¬ 
ing  over  young  plants  of  melons,  pump¬ 
kins,  cucumbers,  squashes,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  seedling  plants  of  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  lettuce  and  radishes  to  keep  off 
the  blight  cucumber  beetle  and  the  flea 
beetle. 

The  diseases  which  cause  the  greatest 
amount  of  damage  and  which  are  to  be 
most  feared  are  blight  and  mildew.  The 
standard  remedy  for  these  is  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  but  to  be  wholly  effective  it  must 
be  used  before  the  disease  gains  a  foot¬ 
hold.  While  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  like 
Kerosene  Emulsion,  can  be  made  at  home, 
it  is  much  more  convenient  for  use  on  a 
small  scale  to  buy  it  ready  prepared.  It 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  which,  when 
diluted  with  water  according  to  directions, 
is  ready  for  use.  It  should  be  applied 
frequently  enough  to  keep  all  new  growth 
covered  to  be  effective.  Once  a  week  or 
every  ten  days  for  growling  crops  like 
potatoes  is  sufficient.  Crops  which  do  not 
grow  so  rapidly  do  not  need  it  so  fre¬ 
quently,  as  when  once  applied  it  stays  on 
through  wind  and  rain. 


Send 
for  new 
“Venetian 
Catalogue  3” 
just  issued. 


initiate  one  into’  the  delights 
and  i  benefits]  of  sleeping  outdoors 
while  retaining  all  the  comfort  and 
privacy  of  indoors.  They  enable  you 
to  have  a  wide  open  piazza  by  day  and 
a  delightful  private  sleeping  porch  by  night. 


The 


The'residences  illustrated  above,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other  equally  attractive  buildings  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  are  equipped  with  the  Wilson  Awning  Blind.  This  unique  combination 
Venetian  strikes  a  popular  note  in  hot  weather  comfort.  It  gives  iperfect  control  of  light 
and  air  in  the  home,  is  very  durable,  easily  operated  from  inside  and  is  artistic  and  distinctive. 

J.  G.  Wilson  Corporation.  Established  1876.  8  WEST  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SOMETHING  FOR  EVERY  BUILDING  Inside  and  Outsjde  Venetians,  Rolling  Partitions,  Rolling 


Steel  Shutters,  Burglar  and  Fireproof  Steel  Curtains. 
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Magazine 
That  Tells 
You  How 


McBride, 

Nast&Co. 

31  Union  Sq.  No. 

New  York 


IF  you  are  shown  how  a  thing  is  done  or  how  it  can  be  done,  you  will  want  to  try  it. 
To  show  you  how  is  the  aim  of  House  &  Garden.  We  father  the  thought — you 
create  the  finished  results.  Here  are  some  of  the  hows  that  will  be  described 
and  pictured  in  July: 

How  a  woman  whose  love  for  her  native  Italy  constrained  her  to  reproduce  a  house 
of  Italian  fines  and  atmosphere  in  New  England. 

How  to  dress  the  house  for  hot  weather — getting  your  home  into  a  comfortable 
negligee  of  fight  curtains  and  furniture  and  rugs. 

How  Nature  protects  her  own  by  coloring  and  fines,  making  each  bird  and  bug  a 
product  and  protege  of  its  environment. 

How  a  band  of^women  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  rejuvenated  interest  in  gardening,  and 
brought  back  to  the  town  an  old  time  glory. 

How  to  select  the  right  kind  of  wall  treatment  for  your  house,  and  how  the  walls  can 
be  decorated  and  cared  for  with  the  best  results. 

How  a  man  who  had  a  penchant  for  fireplaces  built  a  summer  house  of  seven  hearths, 
each  striking  and  effective. 

How  to  know  when  a  dog  has  rabies  and  how  best  to  handle  him  under  these  circum¬ 
stances. 

How  an  impatient  woman  who  wanted  a  quick-growing  garden  made  oveF  her  place 
in  an  unbelievably  short  time. 

How — but  there  are  scores  of  other  ideas  and  suggestions.  Read  the  July  number. 
If  you  read  that,  you’ll  read  all  the  rest.  Send  so  cents  for  the  next  three  issues. 


Also  at  London 


TILE  ROOF 


on  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  of  Brook¬ 
line,  Pa.,  who  are  both  artists  and  followers 
of  the  Arts  and  Handicrafts.  They  designed 
their  own  residence,  prepared  their  own 
drawings,  and  literally  constructed  the  entire 
building  themselves,  with  the  help  only  of 
possibly  one  experienced  roofer. 


Our  illustrated  booklet  "The  Roof  Beautiful,”  printed  In 
colors,  contains  views  of  many  beautiful  homes  with 
roofs  of  Terra  Cotta  Tiles,  and  Is  sent  free  upon  request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 

Gen’l  Offices:  1107-1117  Monroe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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Garden  ornaments  find  a  place  in  informal  as  well  as  in 
formal  gardens.  Note  the  delightfully  informal  effect  j 
achieved  in  the  illustrationabove.  If  you  are  planning  to  v 
add  to  the  charm  of  your  grounds  we  can  give  your  orders 
special  attention  during  the  winter  months,  making  de¬ 
liveries  any  time  you  desire  next  Spring. 

Our  catalogue,  showing  a  wide  range  of  models  for  repro- 
1  duction  in  Pompeian  Stone,  will  help  you  in  your  selection.  jj 

H  To  those  desiring  marble  ornaments,  we  offer  special  facilities,  insuring  reasonable  prices  and  prompt  deliveries-  g 
5  ==£ 


Factory 
Astoria,  L.  I. 


THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Stone 

Jlllllllllllillllllll 


226  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York 

illllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Residence  in 
Roselle  Park,N.J. 
R.  Hayes,  Builder 
Roofed  with 
Hudson  Asphalt 
Shingles 


HUDSON  ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

Red  •  Slate  Surfaced  •  Green 

Beautify  the  home 

Need  no  painting  or  staining,  and  make  a  perma¬ 
nent,  leak-proof,  fadeless,  fire-resisting  roof 

Samples  will  be  sent  jree ,  postpaid ,  upon  request 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

Dept.  451  9  Church  Street  New  York 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  POULTRY? 
Do  you  desire  reliable  information  regarding  the  best  breed  of 
fowl  to  suit  your  purpose? 

Are  you  in  doubt  about  the  kind  of  poultry  house  to  buy  or  build? 
Are  you  getting  the  most  from  your  chickens — can  their  laying 
qualities  be  improved? 

Do  you  want  to  know  where  clean,  healthy  stock  can  be  obtained  ? 
If  we  can  help  you  by  answering  these  or  any  other  poultry 
questions,  our  staff  is  at  your  service.  Write  to  the 

Manager  of  Poultry  Dept.,  House  &  Garden 
31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Birds  Will 
Come! 

May  and  June 

are  good  months  to 
win  the  birds  to  your 
garden.  Plenty  of 
time  yet  for  nesting. 


Colonial  BathPedes- 
tal  of  simple  classic 
design.  A  beautiful 
ornament  for  any 
garden.  Birds  flock 
to  it. 


Villa  double  Wren  House 
of  pleasing  design;  dur¬ 
able  and  attractive. 


This  drinking  and  bath¬ 
ing  pedestal  will  give 
you  great  pleasure  all 
summer.  All  kinds  of 
birds  will  come  and 

enjoy  it,  especially  in  the 
hot  dry  months. 

The  artistic  and  practical 
designs  of  UNIQUE  bird 
houses  and  baths  give  a  much 
desired  touch  of  interest  and 
quaintness  to  the  garden. 

Send  for  The  Garden  Unique 
Catalog  showing  the  full  line  of 
exclusive  and  beautiful  styles. 

THE  GARDEN  UNIQUE 

3155  Ivison  Ave.,  Berwyn,  Ill. 


Building? 

Get  This  FREE  Book 

It  tells  all  about  the  proper  methods  of 
beautifying  your  home.  Describes  John¬ 
son’s  Prepared  Wax,  which  gives  hard, 
glass-like  finish  to  furniture,  floors, 
woodwork,  etc.  Does  not  gather  dust. 
Is  not  oily.  Book  also  tells  about 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dye 

Comes  in  17  harmonious  shades.  Makes 
cheap,  soft  woods  as  artistic  as  hard 
woods.  If  you  are  interested  in  build¬ 
ing,  we  will  mail  you  free  a  Dollar  Port¬ 
folio  of  Wood  Panels,  showing  all  popu¬ 
lar  woods  finished  with  Johnson’s  Wood 
Finishes.  The  Panels  and  the  25c  book 
Edition  HG6are  Free  and  Postpaid. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis. 
‘‘The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities” 
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B'y  USU1& 

DIAMOND  BRAND. 

COMPOST 

WELL  ROTTED  HORSE  MANURE 

Dried — Ground — Odorle** 

A  natural  manure  for  the  use  of  Gardeners,  Truck 
Growers  and  for  General  Farming. 

It  is  largely  HUMUS  and  rich  in  Plant  Foods,  which  are 
immediately  available.  It  also  stimulates  bacteriological 
action  in  the  soil.  It  is  sure  to  please  the  most  critical 
grower.  Free  from  weed  seeds.  Write  for  Circular  “B” 
and  prices. 

N.  Y.  STABLE  MANURE  CO. 

373  Washington  St.  Jar tey  City,  N.  J. 


Furnishing  the  Garden 
Living-Room 

( Continued  from  page  413) 
and  inexpensive.  In  many  cases  no  floor 
is  necessary,  the  grass  being  sufficient.  It 
were  wiser,  however,  to  provide  little 
wicker  footstools  to  guard  against  damp¬ 
ness.  Striped  awnings  give  a  gay  touch 
of  color  to  the  garden.  They  come  in 
striking  combinations,  from  the  expensive 
painted  ones  of  orange,  brown  and  green 
stripes,  to  the  cheaper  woven  variety  of 
blue  and  white.  Some  are  painted  green 
on  the  under  side,  shedding  a  soft,  subdued 
light. 

Canton  furniture  is  the  best  to  use  in 
these  canopied  pavilions.  It  is  light,  cheap 
and  durable  and  has  rather  a  look  of  the 
East,  especially  harmonizing  with  the  gay- 
striped  awnings. 

A  simple  way  of  making  a  little  pavilion 
is  to  stretch  a  canopy  from  the  garden 
wall.  This,  of  course,  forms  little  pro¬ 
tection  in  rough  weather,  but  at  least  it 
affords  a  shady  resting  place.  A  long  settee 
with  drawers  under  the  seat  provides  a 
place  to  tuck  away  cushions  and  covers  in 
case  of  a  shower. 

One  must  expect  to  give  the  outdoors 
living-room  some  attention  and  care. 
While  it  is  bothersome  to  have  the  care 
of  our  garden  furniture  on  our  mind,  yet 
if  we  relegate  to  it  more  than  the  bare 
necessity  of  bench  and  table  we  must  be 
willing  to  have  a  care  as  to  cushions,  cover 
and  books  when  necessary. 

The  terrace  and  pergola  are  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  canopy  hung  from  the  garden 
wall.  The  terrace  brings  to  our  mind 
peacocks  and  urns  and  garden  hats  and 
high  tea  in  England.  They  are  the  amphi¬ 
theater  of  the  garden,  and  from  them  the 
garden  is  a  thing  of  vistas.  Their  centers 
of  attraction  may  be  a  sundial  amidst  the 
flowers,  or  a  bird  bath  and  a  marble  or 
terra  cotta  bench,  or  a  bee-hive  within 
hailing — but  calling  distance.  Best  of  all 
is  a  fountain  as  the  center  or  as  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  vista.  A  marble  bust  may 
be  placed  against  the  green  background 
of  a  hedge,  and  always  most  lovely  is  a 
marble  vase  or  urn.  Terra  cotta  jars, 
similar  to  the  oil  jars  of  Sicily,  make  a 
good  silhouette.  All  garden  effects  are  a 
matter  of  silhouette  and  color  masses. 
Terra  cotta  vases  are  not  expensive.  Their 
substitute,  blue  and  gray  ironware  jars, 
well  set  in  a  simple  garden,  add  a  note  of 
distinction.  The  desirable  point  is  always 
the  beauty  of  outline.  Large  Italian 
and  Spanish  glazed  vases  are  wondrous 
things  in  a  garden,  but  alas !  bring  pro¬ 
hibitive  prices. 

There  are  interesting  effects  to  be 
gotten  in  a  Japanese  garden,  although  we 
are  apt  to  tire  of  it.  It  would  seem  a 
little  too  trivial  and  exotic.  As  a  side  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  larger  garden  it  is  a  charming 
thing  to  wonder  at  and  wander  through. 
But  it  is  really  too  detached  to  take  its 
place  in  our  Western  world;  moreover, 
very  few  houses  lend  it  a  suitable  back- 
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ground.  It  were  best,  perhaps,  to  limit 
our  Japanese  gardens  to  table  decorations. 

Little  outdoor  nurseries  or  playrooms 
are  a  boon  to  the  children.  There  they 
have  no  restrictions  against  picking  Bow¬ 
ers  or  trampling  lawns.  Small  movable 
pavilions  are  easily  and  cheaply  procured, 
and  with  a  sand  box  and  sturdy  furniture 
they  may  take  their  place  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  garden. 

The  third  type  of  garden  living-room  is 
the  detached  garden  grouping.  A  settee  set 
against  shrubbery  with  a  table  and  a 
couple  of  chairs — all  in  white  wood — gives 
a  clean,  fresh  look  to  a  garden.  A  little 
bower  of  lattice  overgrown  with  vines 
makes  an  attractive  resting  place ;  a  double 
sun  chair,  similar  to  the  bathing  chairs  of 
European  resorts,  is  a  roomy  and  easily 
moved  adjunct.  A  seat  of  concrete,  archi¬ 
tecturally  suited  to  the  house,  adds  just 
the  right  amount  of  dignity  needed  in  a 
formal  garden. 

The  matter  of  Boor  covering  is  always 
a  feature  in  outdoor  furnishings.  Large 
red  and  buff  tiles  make  serviceable  floors ; 
they  are  easily  cared  for  and  always  cool. 
Over  these,  however,  we  may  need  some¬ 
thing  else.  For  hard  wear  Algerian  fiber 
rugs  come  in  plain  tans  or  with  colored 
borders.  They  are  weatherproof.  Numer¬ 
able  hemp,  rush  and  fiber  mats  are  on  the 
market ;  for  more  protected  wear  there 
are  Crex,  Bungo,  Scotch  and  domestic 
woolen  rugs  of  tapestry  weave.  Matting 
proves  very  disagreeable  in  damp  weather 
and  should  not  be  used. 

Screens  play  a  necessary  part  on  chilly 
nights.  Besides  numerable  varieties  made 
of  wicker  there  are  some  with  oak  frames 
about  two  inches  wide  with  wicker  panels. 
Hawaiian  screens,  made  by  natives,  of  flat 
reed  in  brown  with  a  zigzag  pattern  in 
green  are  light  and  prove  a  good  wind¬ 
shield.  A  cheap,  easily  constructed  screen 
is  made  from  window  blinds  fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  hinges,  the  edge  of  each  shut¬ 
ter  painted  white,  the  rest  green. 

There  have  never  been  such  attractive 
fabrics  for  hangings  and  cushions  to 
choose  from  as  this  season.  They  are 
made  purposely  for  outdoor  rooms.  As 
one  can  stand  more  brilliant  color  there 
than  indoors  colored  stripes  abound. 
Black-and-white-striped  chintz  with  a 
black-and-white  Chinese  figured  chintz 
may  be  well  combined  in  porch  decoration. 
Designs  for  pillows  popular  this  season 
are  made  of  blue  and  white  checks  edged 
with  green  and  green  and  white  edged  with 
black.  Garden  cushions  of  not  too  futur¬ 
istic  design,  but  with  pure,  fresh,  brilliant 
colors,  add  a  note  of  life  and  gaiety  to 
the  garden.  Madagascar  cloth  cushions  in 
wide  brilliant  stripes  are  weatherproof  and 
inexpensive. 

Other  accessories  include  table  cloths  of 
old-fashioned  flowered  chintz  or  heavy 
linen  embroidered  in  bold  design  and 
colors.  Use  with  these  Austrian  or  Breton 
china  decorated  with  gay  bouquets.  Pot¬ 
tery  bowls  in  good  shapes  and  sizes  make 
the  best  flower  holders. 
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Don’t  fail  to  get 

Dreer’s  Special  Pamphlet  on  Aquatic  Plants 

and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Gives  practical,  dependable  information, 
valuable  to  anyone  with  an  Aquatic  Garden — large  or  small.  Sent 
free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


ical  Water  Lilies 

The  largest  and  finest  collection  in 
America.  Many  wonderful  hybrids. 
These  are  all  suitable  for  growing  in 
fountains  and  pools  as  well  as  ponds. 
Furnished  in  strong  growing  pot- 
plants. 

Victoria  Regia  and  its  hybrids,  in 
several  sizes. 

Nelumbiums.  12  kinds,  in 
strong  pot-plants  (or  dormant  until 
June  15th).  No  aquatic  is  more 
worthy  of  cultivation  and  best  of  all, 
they  are  easily  grown  and  are  hardy. 

We  offer  free  to  our  patrons  the  services  and 
advice  of  our  expert  in  devising  plans  for 
ponds;  and  in  selecting  varieties. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714-716  Chestnut  SI.,  Philadelphia 


GOLF 

FOR  THE  LATE  BEGINNER 

By  Henry  Hughes 

'THE  author  himself  took  up  golf  in  middle 
age,  and  with  his  experience  fresh  upon 
him  explains  the  correct  principles  of  golf  in 
a  way  especially  helpful  to  the  late  beginner. 
The  illustrations  are  from  actual  photo¬ 
graphs,  showing  correct  and  incorrect 
methods.  Illustrated.  60c.  net;  postage  6c. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO. 

Publishers 

Union  Square  North,  New  York  City 


Here  is  a  substantial  weathered  oak  chair  that  you 
will  be  as  proud  of  as  you  are  of  your  garden — and  the 
price  is  only  $5.50,  freight  prepaid,  direct  to  you.  This 
chair  is  only  one  of  the  attractive  line  of  “  Bucyrus 
Bilt”  outdoor  furniture  in  weathered  oak  for  porch, 
gardens  and  Summer  houses.  Weathered  oak  is  the 
most  practical  finish  for  out-of-doors  furniture.  Every 
piece  of  the  “Bucyrus  Bilt”  line  is  designed  for  beauty 
and  strength  and  all  the  prices  are  in  line  with  the  bar¬ 
gain  offered  above,  because  we  sell  direct  to  you.  Write 
today  for  prices  on  porch  swings,  tables,  etc.,  to 

WHITE  SALES  CO. 

Dept.  A  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


i>  SYSTEM 


Of  Underground  RefuseDisposal 

Keeps  your  garbage  out  of  sight  in 
the  ground,  away  from  the  eat,  dog  and 
typhoid  fly. 


Opens  with  foot.  Hands  never  touch. 


LVNM 


Underground  Garbage 
and  Refuse  Receivers 


A  Fireproof  Receiver  for  ashes,  sweepings  and  oily 
waste  in  house  or  GARAGE. 

Our  Underground  Earth  Closet 

means  freedom  from  polluted  water. 
Look  for  our  Trade  Marks 

In  use  12  gears.  It  pans  to  loot  us  up. 
Sold  direct.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 

20  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Pick  Your  House 
Shingles  from 
these 
Samples 
Sent 
Free 


These  sample  strips,  cut  from  regular  stock,  show 
color  and  wood  just  as  shingles  look  on  house. 

“  Weatherbest”  Stained  Shingles  are  made  only  from 
the  finest  grades  of  Red  and  White  Cedar  Shingle  stock.  There 
is  no  more  durable  wood  known. 


Weatherbest’’  Sta:n  is  a  scientific  combination  of  wood- 

preserving  elements  with  mineral  and  chemical  colors.  Under  our 
process  every  shingle  is  treated  with  stain,  not  partly ,  as  is  the 
custom,  but  the  entire  shingle  from  tip  to  butt.  This  insures  the 
longest  possible  wear  whether  for  roofing  or  siding  shingles. 


Ask  us  today  for  your  free  samples . 

Transfer  Stained  Shingle  Go. 

155  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

Makers  also  of  the  superior  quality 

‘‘Transfer  Brand"  Red  Cedar  Shingles 

Domanded  by  knowing  builders  and  sold  by  progressive  lumber  dealers 
everywhere. 
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Latest 

Paris  Fashions 


Cheruit 

Doeuillet 

Beer 

Worth 

Redfern 


Martial  et  Armand 
Suzanne  Talbot 
Evelyne  Varon 
Jeanne  Lanvin 
^  Maria  Guy 

Georgette 
Reboux 
Lewis 


\  <$*- 


■°  % 


Hats 

Parasols 
Warm  Weather 
Dresses 


You  probably  have  never  stopped 
to  consider  the  value  of  original 
ideas  from  such  designers  as  those 
here  mentioned.  For,  if  you  had, 
you  would  be  a  subscriber  to 
Harper’s  Bazar. 

Any  one  of  these  names  is  a  syno¬ 
nym  for  fashion.  And  you  will  find 
their  latest  models  in  each  issue  of 
Harper’s  Bazar, 

With  such  a  wealth  of  advance 
information  it  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  be  at  fault  in 
any  detail  of  your  wardrobe.  For 
Paris,  despite  the  war,  is  still  the 
fountain-head  of  fashion,  and 
Harper’s  Bazar  has  maintained  its 
superior  fashion  service. 

Thousands  of  other  discriminating 
women  profit  by  this  authentic  advice. 
If  you  haven’t,  it  is  simply  because  you 
have  overlooked  it  up  to  this  time.  But 
the  coupon  on  the  left  leaves  you  no  ex- 
cuse.  Sign  it  and  mail  now,  before  you 
forget. 


A 


C: 


Harders  Ba^art 


119  W.  10th  St., 


New  York  f  W 


MOTHERHOOD  WITHOUT  SUFFERING 

A 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  TWILIGHT  SLEEP 

By  Hannah  Kion  (Mrs.  Ver  Beck) 

Author  of  "The  Garden  in  the  Wilderness,”  "Bet’s  Make  a 

i M  .# spa 

Flower  Garden,”  etc. 

In  the  Freiburg  Frauenklinik  over  five  thousand  mothers  have 

had  children  painlessly  in  Twilight  Sleep.  Mrs.  Ver  Beck  is  not 

jrill 

heralding  a  new  thing;  she  is  writing  of  a  scientific  method  of  pain- 

less  childbirth  which  has  stood  the  tests  of  experimentation  and 

is  now  an  accepted  and  perfected  institution  in  many  countries. 

12mo.  Illustrated.  $ 1.50  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

McBRIDE,  NAST  Si  CO.,  Union  Square  North,  New  York 

THE  STORKS  OF  FREIBURG 

EVERY  one  who  has  a  set  of  MARK  TWAIN’S 
WORKS  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
part  with  any  of  the  books.  He  is  immediately 
taken  into  the  household  and  made  an  honored 
and  cherished  member  of  it.  Is  there  another 
writer  of  this  or  all  time,  who  is  so  eagerly 
“  adopted  ”  by  the  family  without  a  dissenting  voice 
raised  against  him  by  the  family  council?  What 
other  author  has  such  a  universal  appeal?  Mark 
Twain,  truly,  is  the  one  writer  whose  works  ap¬ 
peal  to  father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter  —  no 
matter  what  age.  He  is  “  Your  Mark  Twain  ”  the 
moment  you  have  him  in  your  library  —  he  is 
“Your  Mark  Twain”  the  instant  you  read  one 
of  his  books.  No  wonder  then  it  is  the  ambition 
of  every  American  to  own  a  uniform  set  of  his 
writings.  Through  his  books 

LIE  is  your  friend — the  best  of  friends — the  most 
versatile  of  friends.  He  is  the  greatest  humorist 
of  all  time,  the  great  boy’s  writer,  the  interesting 
traveler,  the  master  of  description,  the  great  essayist, 
and  the  foremost  American  writer. 


MARK 

TWAIN 


At  Special  Price 


The  Author’s  National  Edition  in 
twenty-five  volumes  is  offered  at  $1.00 
per  volume  and  you  pay  $2.00  monthly. 
Mark  Twain  made  a  personal  sacrifice 
to  bring  about  this  edition  by  accepting 
a  smaller  royalty.  We  produced  the 
best  set  possible  for  the  money. 


TAKE  Mark  Twain  into  your  household  and 
A  adopt  him.  Let  us  send  you  a  set  in  the 
HARPER  WAY  :  All  charges  prepaid.  Examine 
the  books  ten  days — if  you  do  not  like  them,  send 
them  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  keep  them,  pay 
$2.00  monthly.  “  Harper’s  Magazine  ”  or  “  The 
North  American  Review  ”  will  also  be  sent  for  one 
year.  Just  give  us  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  and  the  books  will  be  sent  for  you  to 
judge. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

Send  me.  The  Harper  Way,  carriage  free,  a  set  of 
Mark  Twain’s  Works,  twenty-live  volumes,  cloth,  and 
enter  my  name  for  one  year  to  Harper’s  Magazine. 
I  may  retain  the  set  for  ten  days,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  if  I  do  not  care  for  the  books,  I  will  return 
them  at  your  expense,  and  you  will  cancel  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Magazine.  If  I  keep  the  books,  I  will 
remit  $2.00  a  month  until  the  full  price  of  the  books 
and  the  Magazine,  $25.00,  has  been  paid.  H,  G.  6 


Signature. 


Send  books  to . 

The  North  American  Review  may  be  substituted  for 
Harper’s  Magazine. 
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The  Turmoil 

By  Booth  Tarkington 

“I  have  read  ‘The  Turmoil'  with  very  great 
interest.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  really 
American  novel — I  mean  a  novel  that  is  made 
from  our  life  as  it  is  really  being  lived,  illus¬ 
trated  by  characters  made  in  America,  even 
if  made  badly.  I  am  not  patriotic  enough  to 
like  a  book  just  because  it  is  American;  but 
when  it  is  a  good  book  I  find  my  interest  enor¬ 
mously  increased  by  a  native  setting.  I  shall 
place  ‘The  Turmoil’  in  a  group  of  novels 
recommended  to  my  classes.” 

— Henry  S.  Canby,  Yale  University. 

Cloth,  8 1.35  net;  Leather,  81.50  net 

The  Key  to  the  Land 

By  Frederick  F.  Rockwell 

Full  of  practical  information,  gained  by 
actual  experience,  is  this  book  which  recounts 
the  “making  good”  of  a  city  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  author  has  made  a  story  out  of  actual 
happenings  and  results  achieved.  A  business¬ 
man  determined  to  try  his  luck  in  the  country, 
with  a  capital  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Lack 
of  experience  was  made  up  for  by  intelligence, 
study,  and  consultation  with  a  neighboring 
experimental  station.  His  new  methods  were 
criticized  by  the  conservative  farmers,  but 
they  were  soon  glad  to  follow  the  city  man’s 
example. 

Illustrated.  $ 1.00  net 


A-B-C  of  Gardening 

By  Eben  E.  Rexford 

This  book  on  gardening  contains  all  the  in¬ 
formation  necessary  for  starting  and  keeping 
in  order  an  outdoor  flower-garden  or  indoor 
plants.  Here  is  the  manual  for  those  who  sigh 
to  have  growing  things  about,  but  who  are 
bewildered  by  the  numberless  directions  of 
so  many  volumes  on  the  subject.  The  chapter 
titles  show  the  practical  scope  of  the  book: 
Making  the  Garden;  The  Border;  Annuals; 
Spring  Work  in  the  Garden;  Midsummer  in 
the  Garden;  Window-Boxes;  Growing  Plants; 
Bulbs  for  Winter  Flowering;  The  Winter 
Window-Garden;  Insect  Enemies;  Garden¬ 
ing  for  children;  Home  and  Garden  Conven¬ 
iences;  Don’ts. 

16mo,  50  cents  net 

Bedtime  Stories  for  the  Little  Folks 

The  Hollow  Tree 
Stories 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 

The  popularity  which  Mr.  Paine’s  stories 
of  the  quaint  Deep  Woods  creatures  have 
long  enjoyed  has  led  to  the  publication  of 
fewer  stories  to  a  volume  which  could  be  sold 
at  a  lower  price.  This  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  now  issued  in  six  handy  volumes — little 
books  such  as  little  readers  love:  Mr.  ’Possum’s 
Great  Balloon  Trip;  How  Mr.  Dog  Got  Even; 
Mr.  Rabbit’s  Big  Dinner;  Making  Up  With 
Mr.  Dog;  When  Jack  Rabbit  Was  a  Little 
Boy;  How  Mr.  Rabbit  Lost  His  Tail. 

Illustrated.  16mo,  50  cents  net  each 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


Inside  the  House  of 
Good  Taste 


Send  for  this  Interesting  Book 

It  shows  how  you  can  make  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  your  home  artistically  beautiful  and  permanent 

“All  Through  the  House  with  Upson  Board”  pictures  an 
Upsonized  home — shows  how  every  room  in  your 
home,  from  kitchen  to  garret,  can  be  made 
inviting,  cheerful,  beautiful.  If  you  are 
thinking  about  building  a  new 
home,  or  replastering  and  repaper¬ 
ing  old,  cracked  walls  and  ceilings, 
do  not  fail  to  send  for  a  copy 
of  this  interesting  and  valuable 
book. 


PROCESSED 


UPSON 

PROCESSED 

BOARD 


Upson  Processed  Board  is 
the  only  board  that  is  wood¬ 
like  and  that  can  rightly  be 
termed  artificial  lumber.  This 
is  because  it  is  the  only  wall 
board  made  of  long,  tough,  wiry 
wood  fibres. 

Upson  Board  is  the  only  board 
processed  by  the  original  Upson 
method,  which  KILN  CURES  or 
thoroughly  seasons  every  panel  to 
minimize  shrinkage  or  expansion. 


Before  you  forget — mail  back  the  coupon  now  for  painted  sample  o 
Upson  Board  and  a  copy  of  the  interesting  Upson  Book 

THE  UPSON  COMPANY 

Fibre  Board  Authorities 


23  UPSON  POINT 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


I  LOOK  FOR  THE  TRUE  BLUE  CENTER  I 


Upson  Board  is  also  WATER- 
PROOFED  and  SURFACE 
FILLED,  which  makes  unneces¬ 
sary  a  priming  coat,  thus  saving 
you  at  least  S5.00  per  room. 

Upson  Board  also  saves  you  at 
least  another  five  dollars  per  room, 
because  two  coats  of  paint  will 
always  finish  Upson  Board — often  F 
one — whereas  ordinary  boards,  S 
being  soft  and  absorbent,  al-  6_1S 
ways  require  two,  three  and  *  The 
often  four  coats  in  addition  /  Upson  Co., 
to  the  priming  coat.  '  /r  23Ups?nXTpt;* 
*  Lockport.N.Y 

f  Send  me  painted 

/’  sample  of  Upson 
Board  and  interest- 
/  ing  booklet— “All 
*  Through  the  House  with 
/  Upson  Board.”  2c  stamp 

/enclosed.  I  am  interested 
in  using  Upson  Board  for 

/ 

/ 

X  . 

Name  — ............. — ........... — ........  — .  — 

Address  . 


Edited  by  Richardson  Wright 
Editor  of  House  &  Garden 


200  pictures  of  other  people’s 
houses  with  suggestions  for 
furnishing  your  own.  A  lay¬ 
man’s  book  on  interior  deco¬ 
ration,  lavishly  illustrated  with  pictures  that  show  the  furnishing  and 
arrangement  of  each  room  considered  as  a  definite  problem. 

8vo.  Illustrated  with  more  than  200  pictures.  $1.50  net. 

Postage  12  cents. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  6  CO.,  New  York 
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HALT!— 

WHO  GOES  THERE? 

You  are  confronted  by 
Collier’s  Land  and  Sea 
Forces  in  the  War  Zone. 

FREDERICK  PALMER 
SENATOR  BEVERIDGE 
PERCEVAL  GIBBON 
WILL  IRWIN 
ARTHUR  RUHL 
GELETT  BURGESS 
STANLEY  WASHBURN 
JAMES  HOPPER 
HENRY  REUTERDAHL 
HENRY  BEACH  NEEDHAM 

Collier’s  policy  to-day — as  during  the  Spanish- 
American,  Russo- Jap  and  Balkan  Wars,  and 
the  Mexican  flurry — has  been  to  cover  every 
spot  that  could  yield  material  of  interest. 


THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 
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OR  ALL  WHO  ARE  INTERESTED 
in  the  planning,  building  and  upkeep 
of  the  home,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 
will  prove  a  valued  friend.  It  is  the 
home- lover’s  magazine  par  excellence. 
It  does  not  deal  with  mere  theory, 
but  takes  its  text  from  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  homes  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  It  has  no  architectural  axe 
to  grind,  opening  its  pages  equally 
to  every  form  of  house  from  the 
bungalow  of  California  to  the  stately  mansion  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

HERE  you  become  acquainted  with  the  Mission,  the  Half 
Timber,  the  Tudor,  the  Colonial,  the  Dutch  Colonial,  the 
Southern,  the  Brick,  Stone,  Shingle,  Stucco — every  type  of  house 
and  every  medium  of  construction.  The  beautiful  pictures — often 
full  pages — show  not  only  the  houses  but  also  their  proper  setting 
of  grounds.  Thus  the  prospective  builder  can  get  the  widest 
variety  of  suggestions  from  which  to  choose,  while  the  individual 
home-owner  can  plan  his  house  and  lay  out  his  grounds  with 
reference  to  the  most  successful  existing  examples. 

Both  exteriors  and  interiors  are  shown.  Plans  are  often 
printed,  and  in  other  instances  can  be  procured.  Nor  does 
the  usefulness  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  stop  at  this  point.  The 
subject  of  interior  decoration  is  no  less  carefully  considered.  The 
ch  oice  of  trim,  wall  decoration,  the  hangings  and  finally  the 
furnishings  come  in  for  the  same  intelligent  treatment.  Each 
step  is  shown  by  large,  clear  pictures  of  actual  interiors,  so  that 
the  reader,  in  effect,  has  a  “personally  conducted  tour”  of  the 
best  homes  all  over  the  country. 

THE  care  of  the  garden  and  grounds  is  still  another  side  of 
this  inspirational  magazine.  Each  month  the  season’s  fruits, 
flowers,  and  shrubs  are  considered,  with  the  best  plans  for  their 
successful  treatment.  Thus  you  gain  not  merely  help  in  building 
your  home  but  also  in  every  phase  of  its  upkeep. 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN  is  regularly  25c  a  copy,  $3  a  year,  but  the 
publishers,  at  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  will  gladly  send  a 


sample  copy  upon  request  to  any  one  who  mentions  this  announcement. 


DITTMAN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO..  INC. 


The  most  certain  way  to  insure  the  permanence  of  your  stucco  house  is  to  insist  that 
the  walls  be  laid  on  a  base  of  Kno-Burn  Expanded  Metal  Lath. 

Ask  your  architect.  He  will  tell  you  about  the  plaster  gripping  mesh  and  durable  qualities  of  "Kno-Burn 11 . 

JjfflP***1*  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  wonder  worker  in  stucco  and  architect 

°f  *he  beautiful  home  shown  below,  selected 

Xno-fturn 

...  Expanded  Metal  Lath 

s  for  use  in  his  own  bungalow  just  completed. 

f <to*  "Practical  Homebuilding",  a  treatise  on  building  in  general,  gives  you  details 

about  "Kno-Burn"  and  comparative  cost  figures  that  are  vitally  interesting. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs,  floor  plans  and  drawings. 

j-  ^  Send  ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  and  ask  for  booklet  379 

BigiSw^  NORTH  WESTERN  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

937  OLD  COLONY  BLDG., 

:  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


